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PREFACE 


Thirtt-fOur  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  First 

Volume  of  this  Work  was  published.  At  that  lime,  I 
imagined  that  a  few  additional  chapters  would  be  suiii- 
dent  for  completing  my  Review  of  die  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers;  but  the  subject,  upon  a  more  narrow  examination, 
has  gradually  grown  so  much  on  my  hands,  that  it  has 
at  length  swelled  to  its  present  magnitude.  To  this  I 
may  add  my  Volume  of  Philosophical  Essays,  the  first 
part  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  comment  on  some 
elementary  and  fundamental  questions  which  have  di- 
vided the  opinions  of  philosophers  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  If  any  of  my  younger  readers  should  do  me 
the  honor  to  follow  me  through  these  researches,  I 
should  wish  them  to  peruse  my  Philosophical  Works  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  published ;  that  iS| 
after  reading  the  First  Volume,  to  proceed,  before  en* 
tering  on  the  study  of  the  Secoad  and  Third,  to  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  Philosophical  Essays.  This,  indeed,  I  llat- 
ter  myself»  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  comprehend  fully  the  entire  Work  which  I  have  en- 
titled Elements  of  the  Philosophy  oi"  the  Human  Mind ; 
but  it  may  tend  to  obviate  some  doubts,  and  to  clear  up 
some  difficulties  which,  as  I  have  found  from  experience, 
are  apt  to  present  themselves  to  liie  e  student. 

The  Second  Volume  ol  these  Elements,  relating  en- 
tirely to  JReasan^  or  the  Understanding  properly  so  caUed, 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  of  necessity  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  abstruse ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to 
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myself  to  be  peculiarly  important ;  and  I,  accordingly,  • 
many  years  ago  labored  the  whole  of  the  materials  which 
compose  it,  with  all  the  diligence  m  my  power.  An 
intelligent  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  my  great  aim 
in  this  part  of  my  Work  has  been,  by  vindicating  the 
principles  of  Human  Knowledge  against  the  attacks  of 
modem  Sceptics,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  a  rational 
system  of  Logic.  This  object,  indeed,  I  have  had  in 
view,  in  every  part  of  these  Elements ;  and  whoever 
will  take  the  trouUe  to  mark  the  various  passages  whkb 
beai'  on  it,  will  find,  I  trust,  tlvdi  they  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant.  The  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  same  Volume 
treats  more  particularly  of  the  method  of  inquiry  point-, 
ed  out  in  the  JVbmm  Organum  of  Bacon;  ^Urectmg 
the  attention  chiefly  to  such  questions  as  are  connected 
with  the  Theory  of  our  Intellectual  Faculties,  and  the 
primary  sources  of  experimental  knowledge  in  the  lawsi 
of  the  Human  Frame.  In  this  point  of  view.  Bacon, 
impatient  to  hasten,  by  the  force  of  a  prophetic  sagaei^ 
ty,  to  great  practical  results^  left  much  ta  be  doiue  hy, 
Us  successors;  a  logical  deaideraimi  wUcli  mite  oS 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  till  now  even  attempted  to 
Sjupply.  I  would  willingly  indulge  the  hope,  that  neither 
here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  mj  writings  is  a  singkif' 
speculation  to  be  found  which,  with  due  attention,  may 
not  be  easily  mastered  ;  and  the  habit  of  patient  thou^it 
which  such  studies  have  a  tendency  to  form  is  ka#lf  an 
acquiintion  of  the  highest  value. 

If  such  a  measure  of  health  shall  be  €(Hitinued  to  me 
as  shall  enable  me  to  devote  occasionally,  a  few  hoursL 
to  the  revision  of  my  Vsipers,  it  is  my  present  intentioii> 
to  begin,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  to  print 
my  Inquiries  into  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man. 
They  who  are  aware  of  my  very  advanced  age»  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  infirmities  under  which  I  have  hr 
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bored  for  a  course  of  years,  will  not  suppose  that  I  look 
forward  with  undue  confidence  to  the  completion  of  my 
design  ;  but  besides  that  some  employment  is  necessa- 
ry to  beguile  the  passing  hours,  it  will  satisfy  my  own 
mind,  if  by  giving  a  bepnning  to  the  undertaking,  Ishall 
render  it  more  easy  for  others  to  put  into  form  that  part 
of  my  task  that  may  be  left  unfinished. 

*^  Nihil  agere  autem  cum  animus  non  posset,  in  iis  stu- 

diis  ab  initio  versatus  aetatis,  existimavi  honestissime  mo- 
lestias  deponi  posse,  si  me  ad  Philosophiam  retuhsi>em.'* 
— Cic.  de  Off: 
JSnneO-JSotife,  Abv*  34,  1880. 

•  »  *^ 
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OONTINUATION  OF  PART  SECOND  • 

or  LANaVAOB. 

Haying  treated  at  some  length  of  the  chief  Faciddes 

and  Powers  which  constitute  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Humaik  Understanding,  I  now  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  some  auxiliary  faculties  and  principles  es- 
sential to  our  intellectual  improvement,  or  iatimately 
connected  with  it. 

The  form  and  posture  of  the  human  body»  and  its 
various  organs  of  perception,  have  an  obvious  reference 
to  man's  rational  nature^  and  are  beautifully  fitted  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  culture  of  his  Mind.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  many  other  parts  of 
our  constitution,  both  external  and  internal ;  but  there 
are  two  which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention — 
the  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  by  Language,  and 
the  principle  of  Imitation. 

The  connexion  of  language  with  the  su])jccts  which 
have  been  under  our  review  in  the  former  volumes  of 
this  work  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  to  the  use  of  ar- 
tificial signs,  (as  was  formerly  shown,t)  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  our  general  conclusions ;  and  without  it 
our  knowledge  would  have  been  entirely  limited  to  in- 

*  See  PMbee  to  Second  Volume. 

t  See  Vol.  L  diep.  Ir.  of  Abetnclion ;  also  Vol.  II.  Sect  fi*  of  Genenl  Beaionfaig 
VOL.  III.  1 
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dividuals.  It  is  also  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  all  that  part  of  our  information 
which  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  our  own  personal 
experience;  and  for  that  transmission  of  intellectual 
acquisitions  from  one  race  to  another,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

In  treating  of  Language,  I  shall  begin  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  JVatural  Language,  without  which  (as  Dr.  Reid 
has  well  observed)  the  formation  of  an  artificial  lan- 
guage WDLild  have  been  impossible.*  The  justness  of 
this  remark  appears  manifest  from  the  following  consid- 
erations :  that  the  establishment  of  artificial  signs  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  convention :  and  that,  without 
signs  of  one  kind  or  another  to  serve  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  no  convention  could  have  taken  place* 
It  may  be  laid  down,  therefore,  as  a  first  principle,  that 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  language  presupposes  the 
use  of  natural  signs.  These  consist  in  certain  Expres- 
sions of  the  Countenance,  certain  Gestures  o(  the  Body, 
and  certain  Tones  of  the  Voice.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  natural  signs  well  deserves  a  separate  consideration  ; 
but  I  must  confine  myself  here  to  a  few  very  general 
and  jmscellaneous  hints. 


*  Iwiuiiy  into  llie  HnmMiMiiid,  Chtp.  iy.  Sect  fi. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 
SECTION  L 

The  language  of  the  face  consists  in  the  play  of  the 
muscles  of  which  it  is  composed,  particularly  of  the 

muscles  connected  with  the  cijcs  and  the  mouthy  and  in 
the  chansfe  of  color  arisinsr  from  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
The  expression  of  the  countenance,  therefore,  depends 
partly  on  color,  and  partly  on  movement ; — of  "which  two 
circumstances  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the 
fmmer  is  far  less  subject  to  the  festraints  of  the  will 
than  the  kUtery  a  change  of  color  often  betraying  an 
emotion  when  the  features  are  perfectly  quiescent. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  by  writers  on  Physi- 
ognomy, and  also  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting,  that  every  emotion,  and  every  opera- 
tion of  the  niiud,  has  a  corresponding  expression  of  the 
countenance;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  passions  which 
we  habitually  induls^e,  and  also  the  intellectual  pursuits 
which  most  frequently  occupy  our  thoughts,  by  strength- 
ening particular  sets  of  muscles,  leave  traces  of  their 
workings  behind  them,  which  may^  be  perceived  by  an 
attentive  observer.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  a  person's 
countenance  becomes  more  expressive  and  characteris* 
tic  as  he  advances  in  life ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man  or  woman,  though  more  beautiful,  is  not  so 
interesting^  nor,  in  general,  so  good  a  subject  for  a  pain- 
ter, as  that  of  a  person  whose  character  has  bfeen  longer 
confirmed  by  habit. 

This  expression  of  the  human  countenance  fixes  our 
attention  in  most  cases,  and  occupies  our  thoughts  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  material  forms  which  it 
presents  to  our  senses.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
what  we  caU/omi/y-Ztfteness,  consists  rather  in  a  similar- 
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of  expression  than  of  features ;  and  that  it  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance^  that  a  likeness  sometimes  strikes 
one  person,  which  does  not  strike  another.  Nobody 
fancies  a  resemblance  between  two  merely  material  ob- 
jects which  is  not  acknowledged  by  all  the  world ;  but 
it  is  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  difierent  habits  of 
observation,  or  of  various  other  causes,  a  particular  fea- 
ture may  be  expressive  to  one  man,  which  presenis  to  the 
eye  of  another  nothing  but  the  material  form.  It  is  by 
copying  expression,  too,  much  more  than  by  copying  the 
/mmsotthe  different  parts  of  a  face,  that  mimics  are 
able  to  recall  to  us  so  strong  and  lively  an  idea  of  the 
persons  whose  appearance  they  assume*  The  features 
of  the  original  and  of  the  copy  will  often  be  found  very 
•  strongly  contrasted,  when  the  imitation  is  the  most  per- 
fect,  and  the  likeness  the  most  striking  imaginable.  In- 
deed, it  is  upon  this  contrast  that  the  ludicrous  effect  of 
mimicry  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

There  seems  to  be  in  man  a  power  of  interpreting  in- 
stinctively certain  expressions  of  the  countenance,  cer- 
tain gestures  of  the  body,  and  certain  tones  of  the 
voice.  This  has,  indeed,  been  much  disputed  by  Priest* 
ley  and  other  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  resolve 
the  .whole  into  experience  and  observation ;  but  I  think 
there  is  a  variety  of  considerations  which  (under  prop- 
er limitations)  go  far  to  justify  the  common  opinion  on 
the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  these.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
resume  the  same  argument,  at  greater  length,  in  treating 
of  Imitation. 

1 .  A  child  is  able  at  a  very  early  period  to  under- 
stand the  meamng  of  smiles  and  frowns,  of  a  soothing  or 
threatening  tone  6f  voice ;  long,  at  least,  before  it  can  be 
supposed  Capable  of  so  much  observation  as  to  remark 
the  connexion  between  a  passion  and  its  external  ef- 
fect*   If  the  mterpretation  of  natural  signs  be  the 


*  Hence  the  beauty  of  the  word  ineipe  in  that  exquisitely  tender  line  of  Virgfl'f 
Pollio,  in  wMeh  the  Poet,  addressing  himself  to  the  unborn  child,  calls  on  him  to 
begin  hi^  intprronr^e  with  the  World  be  was  about  Co  enter  by  kamin^to  Iomw 
his  mother  by  her  smile, — 

Ineipe,  parve  pacr,  ri«tt  cognoicere  inattsn. 
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result  of  experience,  whence  is  it  that  children  under* 
stand  their  meaning  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they 
do  that  of  arbitrary  signs  1   If  it  were  merely  the  effect 

of  observation,  the  fact  would  be  reversed,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  obviously  more  easy  to  remember  the  sound  of  a 
word  than  the  most  simple  modification  of  the  human 
countenance.  Nor  is  liiere  any  thing  more  wonderful 
in  this  instinctive  interpretation  of  certain  natural  signs 
than  in  many  other  phenomena  which  mfants  eidiibit ; 
nor  perhaps  so  wonderful  as  that  instinctive  terror  with 
which  nature  has  certainly  endowed  some  of  the  brutes 
for  the  destined  enemies  of  their  respectives  tribes.  It 
deserves,  too,  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  lower 
animals,  that  they,  as  well  as  man,  express  what  passes 
in  their  minds  by  natursd  signs  ;  and  there  is  even  some 
reason  for  apprehending,  that  some  of  them  understand 
instinctively  certain  natural  signs  which  we  employ. 

2.  If  natural  signs  be  interpreted  in  consequence  of 
experience  only,  why  are  we  more  affected  by  natural 
signs  than  by  artificial  ones  1  A  peasant  who  ha^  never 
heard  but  one  language  spoken,  has  as  much  reason  to 
associate  the  word  lon^e  or  hatred  with  the  sentiment  it 
denotes,  as  to  associate  these  passions  with  their  natu- 
ral expressions :  And  yet  the  effects  of  the  two  species 
of  signs  are  widely  diffierent  For  the  farther  confirma- 
tion or  limitation  of  this  conclusion,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  institute  some  experiments  expressly,  if  such  a 
case  as  that  recorded  by  Cheseklen  should  again  fall 
under  the  examination  of  an  equally  intelliicent  observer. 

As  ideas  multiply,  the  impertections  of  natural  lan- 
guage are  felt ;  and  men  find  it  necessary  to  invent  ar- 
tificial signs,  of  which  the  meaning  is  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement.  In  proportion  as  artificial  language  im- 
proves, the  language  of  nature  declines,  insomuch  that, 
in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  reflection  and  study  to  recover  the  use  of  it. 
This  study  is,  in  a  cunsiderable  degree,  the  fouadaLiuii 
of  the  arts  both  of  the  actor  and  of  the  orator. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  study  of  natural  signs  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated  with  wonderful  success.  The 
pantomimes  on  the  Koman  stage  carried  the  art  to  a 
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perfection  hardly  credible :  and  about  which,  I  must 
own,  I  should  be  disposed  to  be  extremely  sceptical,  if 
I  were  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  best  attempts  of  tlie 
same  kind  that  I  have  happened  to  witness.  We  are 
told,  that  they  performed  long  plays  without  any  reci- 
tation, and  yet  conveyed  to  the  spectators  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  fable  ;  and  here  it  deserves  our  notice,  that 
although  much  study  was  necessary  tu  acquire  the  art, 
or  rather  to  recover  the  natural  capacity,  it  required  no 
study  to  understand  the  exhibition.  It  consisted  of  a 
natural  Umguage^  equally  intelligible  to  the  knowing  and 
the  ignorant,  to  the  refined  and  the  barbaroiis.  Lucian, 
in  his  treatise  mgl  'Ogx^aaos^  mentions  a  king,  whose 
dominions  bordered  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  who  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  having 
seen  a  pantomime  perform,  begged  him  of  the  Empe- 
ror as  a  present,  in  order  that  he  might  employ  him 
as  an  interpreter  among  the  nations  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, with  whom  he  could  have  no  intercourse  on  ac- 
count of  the  diversity  of  lan2:uage.*. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  decline  of  natural  lan- 
guage in  consequence  of  the  use  of  artificial  signs,  the 
acquaintance  which  we  still  have  with  the  former  (how- 
ever imperfect)  is  of  essential  service  in  teaching  chil- 
dren the  meaning  of  the  latter.  This  may  be  easily 
exemplified,  by  first  reading  over  to  a  child  one  of  the 
simplest  of  ^sop's  Fables,  without  taking  your  eye 
from  the  book,  or  using  any  inileciion  of  voice  ;  and 
afterwards  telling  him  the  same  story,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  your  face,  and  gestures,  and  tones.  This 
effect  of  natural  expression,  in  adding  to  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  conventional  signs,  (the  effect  of  the  mUus 
habitusque  hmkm)  is  remarked  by  Horace : 

**  Doctc  Cati,  per  ainicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 
Ducere  me  audiiuin,  perges  quocuinque,  memento. 
Nam,  quamvis  referas  memori  mihi  pectore  cuncta, 
Non  tamen  interpres  tantomdem  jureris.  Adde 
VuHim  habUumque  hominis,** 


*  See  Critical  Reflections  ou  Poetry  and  Paiutiog  by  the  Mb^  du  Mo$  /  dM 
Rdd*8  Essays  on  tho  IntdleeCual  Powen. 
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From  the  observations  already  made  it  seems  to  fol- 
loWy  that  there  are  natural  signs  of  the  operations  and 
passions  of  mind»  which  are  interpreted  instinctively 
by  all  who  see  them*  At  the  same  time»  I  am  ready  to 
grant  that  there  are  many  expressions  of  countenance 
of  whicli  the  meanin*];  is  learnt  from  experience  alone  ; 
expressions  which  may  justly  be  called  natural  hii^ns^ 
inasmuch  as  their  connexion  with  the  things  signilied 
is  the  effect  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human 
frame,  and  as  they  must,  therefore,  have  exhibited  the 
same  appearance  in  all  ages  and  nations  ;  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  are  of  a  very  different  class  from  those 
hitherto  considered,  being  intelligible  to  those  alone 
who  have  turned  their  attention^  in  some  degree,  to  the 
study  of  Character. — single  instance  will  be  sufficient, 
both  for  the  illustration  and  proof  of  this  remark." 

When  a  variety  of  ideas  are  passing  rapidly  through 
the  mind,  the  eyes  are  constantly  in  motion  ;  for  u\  ery 
time  our  thou^lits  change  from  one  object  to  another, 
there  is  a  corresponding  movement  in  tiie  organ.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  this,  effect  from 
taking  place,  by  a  particular  exertion  of  the  will — but 
only,  that  this  is  the  natural  and  ordinary  effect  of  the 
general  laws  of  our  constitution.  Revolve,  for  example, 
quickly  In  your  mind  the  names  of  a  number  of  your  ac-» 
quaintance — or  travel  over  in  imagination  the  different 
parts  of  a  country  with  whose  geography  you  arc  ac- 
quainted ;  you  will  be  sensible  of  a  motion  in  your  eyes 
every  time  that  you  change  your  idea,  either  of  the 
person,  or  place.  Hence  persons  of  a  lively  fancy  or 
of  a  busy  mind  acquire  what  is  called  a  quick  eye.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  attention  is  much  engaged  with 
one  object ;  or  when  the  succession  of  ideas  is  slow,  as 
in  a  deep  melanchdy ;  or  in  a  mind  occupied  with  some 
inquiry  which  requires  patient  and  collected  meditation, 
the  eyes  are  either  completely  fixed,  or  their  motions 
are  slow  and  heavy.  Bishop  Atterbury  takes  notice  of 
this  circumstance  as  a  reniaikable  feature  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  "  The  very  lively  and 
piercing  eye,"  says  Atterbury,  "  that  jAF.  Fontcnelle  in 
his  £loge  on  j^ewton  ascribes  to  him,  did  not  belong  to 
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him,  at  least  not  for  twenty  years  past,  about  which 
time  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him ;  indeed  in  the 
whole  air  of  his  face  and  make,  there  was  nothing  of 

that  penetrating  sagacity  which  appears  in  his  works. 
He  had  something  rather  languid  in  his  look  and  man- 
ner, which  did  not  raise  any  great  expectations  in  those 
who  did  not  know  him."  * 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  Atterbury  here  ascribes  to  Newton,  will 
be  found,  in  general,  to  be  characteristic  of  all  men 
whose  habitual  studies  require  patient  and  profound 
inyestigation ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in  those  instances, 
where  the  effects  of  their  studies  hare  been  powerfully 
counteracted  by  habits  of  business,  or  by  an  extensive 
commerce  with  the  world. 

In  the  instances  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  external  ap- 
pearance, is  plainly  the  effect  of*  the  operation  of  the 
mind  on  the  body.  Whether  there  are  not  other  con- 
nexions resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  body  on  the 
mind,  is  a  question  of  greater  difficulty.  At  the  same 
time  there  seems  to  be  but  httle  .doubt,  that  general 
inferences  concerning  the  intellectual  capacity,  may  be 
drawn  with  some  confidence  from  the  form  and  size  of 
the  scull,  and  from  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  original  organization  of  that  part  of  the  body.  No 
parent,  for  example,  fails  to  feel  some*  apprelieasion 
about  the  intellect  of  a  child  whose  head  is  uncommonly 
large,  or  whose  scull  departs  widely  from  the  common 
form.  In  this  last  case,  the  observation  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  according  to  whose  idea,  the  head  of 
Thersites  (a  person  whom  the  Poet  represents  as.  of  a 
very  unsound  understanding)  seems  to  have  somewhat 
resembled  a  cone.t  It  has  been  imagined  by  some, 
that,  corresponding  to  the  varieties  of  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  there  are  certain  inequalities  or  promi- 
nences on  the  surface  of  the  scull :  and  it  certainly  is  a 


•  Atterbury's  Letter  to  M.  Thiriot. 
t  — —  amaq  vntq^^ 
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legitimate  object  of  experimental  inquiry  to  ascertain 

how  far  this  opinion  is  agreeai)le  to  fact.  Any  concki- 
sions  on  this  point,  cautiously  obtained  by  iaJuction, 
would  undoubtedly  form  an  interesting  accession  to 
what  Bacon  calls  the  Doctrina  de  Fmhre*  I^ut,  hither- 
to the  inquiry  has  produced  nothing  more  than  bold  and 
gratuitous  assertions  ;  and  the  httle  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  indications  of  character,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited on  the  exterior  of  the  head,  has  been  inferred, 
not  from  the  surface  of  the  crankam^  but  from  the  forms 
which  the  face  assumes  from  the  play  of  the  muscles. 
How  far  the  particular  rules  on  this  subject,  given  by 
Lavater  and  others,  have  a  solid  foundation  in  experi- 
ence, I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  I  confess,  indeed, 
I  stronsrly  sus])ect  that  it  is  only  very  gross  estimates 
which  can  be  formed  on  those  mathematical  proportions 
which  can  be  measured  by  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  and 
that  the  traces  of  the  more  delicate  peculiarities  of 
mind  are  too  complicated  and  too  fugitive  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  any  veAal  description.  On 
the  odier  hand,  I  will  not  afSrm,  that  these  traces  itaay 
not  be  distinctly  iisible  to  those  who,  by  long  practice, 
have  acquired  a  sort  of  new  sense,  or  rather  a  new  per- 
ceptive faculty,  analogous  to  what  physicians  acquire 
by  long  experience,  for  the  more  deUcate  and  evanes- 
cent symptoms  of  disease.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to 
this  that  so  little  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  concerning  the  principles  on 
which  their  sut  of  physiognomy  proceeded ;  while  we 
have  complete  evidence  of  the  great  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  the  study. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  signs  which  may  be  con- 
sidercd  as  natural  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  found 
to  present  themselves  to  the  conimun  sense  ot  mankind 
in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  as  the  most  obvious  and 
intelligible  signs  they  could  employ  for  particular  pur- 
poses. Such,  for  example,  is  the  universal  practice  of 
showing  respect  for  another  person,  by  stepping  aside 
upon  the  road,  in  order  to  make  way  for  him ;  of  rising 

*  De  Angomilis  ScieDtiirum,  Lib.  It.  cap.  I. 
VOL.  III.  2 
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up  when  he  enters^  or  when  he  leaves  an  apartment ; 
of  bending  the  head  forward  as  a  token  of  assent  or  ap- 
probation ;  of  shaking  the  head  as  a  sign  of  dissent  or 

disapprobation  ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
general  it  may  be  remariicd,  that  wherever  a  particular 
sign  is  in  use  among  unconnected  nations,  however  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  it  may  at  first  appear,  it  must 
have  some  foundation  in  nature,  or  reason,  or  fancy ; 
although  perhaps  we  may  be  unable  to  give  a  satis&c- 
tory  account  of  its  origin.  Thus  the  agreement  among 
so  many  different  tribes^  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe» 
to  employ  a  branch  of  a  tree  as  an  emblem  of  peace* 
has  probably  been  suggested  by  the  natural  weapon  of 
thejsavage — ^(he  chA — ^the  emblem  exhibiting  the  mate- 
rials, or  the  means  of  hostility,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  disposition  to  forbearance  and  accommodation.  The 
practice  of  kissing  the  hand  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  in 
token  of  courtesy  and  respect,  seems  to  have  been  very 
general.  Juvenal  alludes  to  it  as  a  habit  carried  to  an 
extravagant  excess  by  the  Greek  parasites,  who,  in  bis 
time,  infested  the  streets  of  Rome ; 

«■  ^ui  flemper  et  omni 
Nocte  didqiie  potest  alieaum  jnuneie  vuItiiiDy 
A  fade  jadare  manuif^  d&c* 

In  the  book  of  Job  the  same  gesture  is  mentioned  as 
an  expression  of  religious  adoration,  employed  by  idola- 
ters towards  the  starry  firmament. 

If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed^  or  my  nunOh  haih  kiBsed  mg  hand  :  This  also 
were  an  iniquitjr  to  be  punbhed  by  the  judge ;  for  I 
should  have  aenied  the  (iod  that  is  aoove.'' 

The  practice  probably  originated  in  an  idea  that  such 
a  gesture  was  significant  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  him 
who  employed  it,  to  convey,  or  fling  by  the  hand,  a 
salute  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. — In  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  it  has  been  considered  as  a  mark 
of  rank,  or  of  fashion,  to  allow  the  nails  of  one  or  of 
more  fingers  to  grow  to  such  a  length  as  to  disqualify 


*Jiifm],8at.iti.l06. 
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the  hand  in  a  great  measure  for  its  proper  function. 
The  common  account  given  of  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  Mandarines,  is,  that  they  may  show  that  they 
are  not  employed  in  any  manual  operations ;  and  it  is 
extremely  likely,  that  some  idea  of  the  same  kind  has 
su^ested  the  practice  in  other  instances.  The  orna- 
ment which  Ldoubere  saw  among  the  female  dancers 
of  Siam/  who  wore  long  copper  nails  on  their  fingers, 
which  made  them  appear  like  harpies,  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  relic  and  memorial  of  some  antiquated  cus- 
tom, similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  which  had  once 
prevailed  in  that  country.  It  is  amusino^,  among  the 
endless  caprices  of  our  European  modes,  to  observe  an 
occasional  coincidence  with  those  of  nations  placed  in 
a  very  different  state  of  society.  The  following  lines 
from  the  J&santhrope  of  Moliere  are  sufficient  evidence^ 
that  the  practice,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking*  was 
adopted  in  his  days^  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  fitter,  by 
the  men  of  fashion  at  Paris. 

,  **  Mais  au  rnoins,  ditcs  moi,  Madame,  par  quei  aort^ 
Votrc  Ciitandrc  a  I'heur  de  votis  plaire  si  fort; 
Sur  quel  fond  de  nierite  et  de  virtu  sublime, 
Appuyez-vou3,  en  lai,  rhonnetur  de  votre  esdme. 
MU^eptBT  Vmigh  hng  quHl  porie  cm  peiii  doigft 
Qo'U  sW  acquis  obex  ymm  I'estime  oik  Ton  le  voit  f 
YoiiB  Stes-vous  rendue  afec  loat  le  beau  monde 
An  mftrite  ^clatant  de  aa  penraqtw  Uoade  t " 

The  stress  which  Lord  Chesterfield  lays  in  his  Ad- 
vices to  his  Son  on  this  very  trifling  article  of  exterior 
appearance  is  founded  on  the  same  idea ;  the  peculiar 
significaricy  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  hand,  in 
indicating  the  ordinaiy  habits  and  occupations  of  the 

individuaLf 

In  general,  wherever  a  distinction  of  rank  takes  place» 

*  Historical  Relatioa  of  Ifao  Ktogdom.  of  Slam,  Chap.  L  Eoglidi  TViadatioii. 

London,  1693. 

t  Ad  anecdote  told  by  Madame  de  Stael,  haa,  I  think,  sufficient  cooQexioo  with 
flio  preomt  tnlijeet  to  deaenre  insertion  Id  ft  note. 

"  Je  mc  rapcllc  qti*un  membre  de  I'Institut,  conseiller  d*^tat,  me  dit  ?«^neu«?ement 
4me  iea  ongles  de  Bonaparte  4toient  paifaitement  bien  faita.  Un  autre  s'^cria: 
* Xet  mains  da  Premier  Consul  sont  eharmaatea.*— ^  Ah  t  *  tepondlt  un  jeuno 
teigneut  de  Tanclenne  noblesse,  qui  ;i!ors  n'^toit  pas  encore  chambellan,  *  de  Kjaco 
ne  parions  pas  politique.'" — CEuvrea  jbUdUe$  iU  Mstdiomc  la  £uronnc  dc  Staelp 
pubtii<9  par  $on  fiU.  Tome  I.  p.  49. 
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'  the  modes  of  the  great  may  be  expected,  amidst  aU 
their  caprices,  to  include  some  circumstances  significani 

of  the  ease,  and  indolence,  and  luxury  in  wliich  they 
live.  In  the  extensive  monarchies  of  modern  Europe, 
which  comprehend  so  great  a  diversity  of  pursuits  and 
professions,  there  is  a  correspondins^  diversity  of  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  insomuch,  that  most  persons 
express  by  their  look  and  gait  the  particular  habits  of 
life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  This  pro- 
fessional look,  whatever  it  is,  whether  it  indicates  the 
labor  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body,  is  always  under- 
stood to  derogate  from  the  appearance  and  adr  of  a  man 
of  fashion  ;  an  appearance  which,  if  accurately  exam- 
ined, will,  perhaps,  be  ibund  to  consist  less  in  any  thing 
positive  or  specific,  than  in  a  complete  negation  of  eve- 
ry thing  which  can  be  supposed,  by  the  most  remote 
association,  to  approximate  the  possessor  to  the  labo- 
rious and  useful  classes  of  the  community.  The  ex- 
travagant estimation  in  which  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
hold  diminutive  feet  in  the  female  sex,  has  plainly  arisen 
from  an  idea  similar  to  that  which  has  suggested  the 
long  nails  of  the  Mandarines ;  that  this  deformity  forms 
the  most  unequivocal  mwrk  of  die  indolent  habits  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up  from  infancy ;  and 
the  vigilant  care  which  has  been  taken  in  denying  them 
the  free  and  unconstrained  exercise  of  their  limbs.  Nor 
is  the  taste  of  the  Chinese,  in  this  respect,  (though  cer- 
tainly carried  to  an  extreme,)  altogether  singular.  It 
has  probably  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  among  all 
civilized  nations.  Ovid,  in  coimselling  his  pupil  in  the 
art  of  love,  as  to  the  flattery  most  hkely  to  gam  the  ear 
of  his  mistress,  begs  him  not  to  forget  to  praise  her 
man  foot  and  taper  fingers;,  two  points  of  female  beau- 
ty which  he  manifestly  combines  together  from  their 
peculiar  significance,  as  marks  of  a  life  spent  in  seden- 
tary and  elfeminate  indulgence  :  .  .  / 

<*  Nec  faclein,  nec  te  pigeat  laqdare  capOIos : 
Nec  teretes  digitos,  exigaumque  pedem." 

The  French  taste,  in  this  particular,  may  be  inferred 
from  an  oriental  tale  told  by  Montesquieu,  in  one  of  his 
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letters  to  his  friend  the  Abb6  de  Guasco,  of  an  old  her- 
mit, who,  after  having  withstood,  during  a  long  life»  all 
the  temptations  of  the  devil,  was  at  last  betrayed  to  his 

ruin  by  that  subtle  and  malignant  spinL,  wiiu  appeaied 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  lUtle  shpper.* 

The  remarks  now  made  may  serve  to  suggest  some 
general  principles  for  explaining  liie  agreement  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations  in  the  employment  of  various 
signs  which  seem  at  first  to  be  quite  arbitrary :  others, 
it  is  probable,  might  be  traced  up  to  certain  natural 
signs  of  which  they  are  abbreviations,  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogous  to  that  in  which  arbitrary  written  characters  have 
been  so  ingeniously  traced  up  by  Dr.  Warburton  to  pic- 
tures or  hieroglyphics.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
Mr.  Braid  wood  remark,  that  his  dumb  pupils,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  country  they  came,  ai^riHMl,  in 
most  instances,  in  expn  s^in-  ;\<sent  by  holduig  up  tiie 
thumb,  and  dissent  by  holding  up  the  little-finger.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  a  fact,  (which  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  state  upon  my  own  personal  knowledge,)  it 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  these  gestures 
are  abbreviations  of  those  signs  by  which  assent  and 
dissent  are  generally  expressed  in  the  language  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  truth,  the  process  by  which  they  were  in- 
troduced may  be  easily  conceived.  For  the  natural 
sign  of  assent  is  to  throw  the  body  open,  by  moving 
the  hand  from  the  breast  with  the  palm  towards  the 
body,  and  the  thumb  uppermost.  The  natural  sign  of 
dissent  is  the  same  movement,  with  the  back  of  the 
band  towards  the  body,  and  the  litde  finger  uppermost. 
The  former  conveys  the  idea  of  cordiality,  of  good 
humor,  and  of  inviting  frankness — the  latter  of  dislike 
and  aversion.  If  two  dumb  persons  were  left  to  con- 
verse together,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  gradually  abridge  their  natural  signs  for  the  sake 
of  despatch,  and  would  content  themselves  wilii  hitUing 
at  those  movements,  which  could  be  easily  anticipated 
from  the  commencement;  and  in  this  manner  might 


*  <Eiivi«B  de  Mdmesquieu,  Tom.  V.  p.  815,  edit*  of  1188. 
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raise  those  apparently  arbitrary  marks  of  assent  and 

.  dissent,  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

When  ditferent  savage  tribes  have  occasion  to  carry 
on  any  intercourse,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  with  one 
another,  the  imperfections  of  natural  signs  will  force 
them  to  call  to  their  aid  the  use  of  such  conventional 
signs  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  themselves  mutually 
understood;  which  conventional  signs,  when  once  in- 
troducedi  will  become  permanent  acquisitions  to  both 
parties.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  signs, 
the  most  capricious  and  arbitrary,  may  spread  over  such 
a  continent  as  America,  where  the  nunting-grounds  of 
some  of  the  tribes  are  compared  in  point  of  extent  to 
the  kingdom  of  France,  And,  in  fact,  it  would  appear, 
from  some  late  accounts,  that,  in  the  new  world,  there 
exists  a  sort  of  mute  Lingua  Franca  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  hold  communication  with  each  other. 

In  a  very  interesting,  and  (as  may  be  presumed  from, 
the  authority  under  which  it  is  published^)  avery.au* 
thentic  historical  account  of  the  Indian  nations,  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  there  actually  exists  a  system 
of  visible  signs,  intelfigible  wherever  Indians  are  to.  be 
found,  over  the  whole  American  continent.  The  In- 
dians," it  is  said,  "  have  a  language  of  signs,  by  which  • 
they  communicate  on  occasions  when  speaking  is  not 
prudent  or  proper,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  about 
to  meet  an  enemy,  and  by  speaking  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  discovered.  By  this  means  they  also 
mjake  themselves  understood  to  those  nations  of  Indians 
whose  language  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  for  aU 
the  Indian  nations  understand  each  other  in  this  way. 
It  is  also,  m  many  cases,  a  saving  of  words,  which  the 
Indians  are  much  intent  on,  believing  that  too  much 
talking  disgraces  a  man.  When,  therefore,  they  will 
relate  something  extraordinary  in  a  few  words,  they 
make  use  of  corresponding  signs,  which  is  very  enter- 
taining to  those  who  listen  and  attend  to  them,  and 
who  are  acquainted  both  with  the  language  and  the 


*  That  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  PhiladdpUt*  See:tlM 
fint  Volume  of  their  Traiuactioas,  p.  116.  (Phil.  1819.) 
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signs,  being  yeiy  much  as  if  somebody  were  to  explain 
a  picture  set  before  them/' 

In  a  still  more  recent  American  publication*  we  are 
presented  with  a  specimen  oi  the  visible  and  conven- 
tional signs  used  by  the  Indians.  From  the  list,  which 
occupies  a  good  number  of  pages,  it  may  suffice  to  se- 
lect a  few  examples. 

1.  "  Sun. — The  fore-finger  and  thumb  are  brought 
together  at  tip,  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  held  up  tow- 
ards the  sun's  track.  To  indicate  any  partiular  time  of 
the  day,  the  hand  with  the  sign  of  the  sun  is  stretched 
out  towards  the  east  horizon,  and  then  gradually  eleva- 
ted, to  sliow  the  ascent  of  that  luminary,  until  the  h^d 
arrives  in  the  proper  direction  to  indicate  the  part  of 
the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  will  be  at  the  given  time." 

2.  "Night  or  Sleeping. — The  head,  with  the  eyes 
closed,  is  hitcrally  inchned  for  a  moment  upon  the  hand. 
As  many  times  as  this  is  repeated,  so  many  nights  are 
indicated ;  f  very  frequently  the  sign  of  the  sun  is  traced 
OTer  the  heavens,  from  east  to  west,  to  indicate  the 
lapse  of  a  day,  and  precedes  the  motion." 

3.  Combat — ^The  clenched  hands  are  held  about 
as  high  as  the  neck,  and  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  then 
waved  two  or  three  times  laterally,  to  show  the  advan- 
ces and  retreats  of  the  combatants  ;  after  which  the  fin- 
gers of  each  hand  are  suffered  to  spring  from  the  thumb 
toward  each  other,  as  in  the  act  oi  sprinkling  water,. to 
represent  the  flight  of  niissiies." 


•  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed 
in  the  years  and  1820,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War:'  compiled  from  the 
BOtei  of  Major  Long,  Mr.  T.  Say.  &c.  by  Edwin  J«nM.  PubHaiied  ISM. 

f  From  thn  account  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  blind  r\nc1  deaf,  (printed  in  the 
•eventh  Volume  of  the  Transactiona  of  the  Royil  SocieQr  of  Kdmbui|;h,^  it  appears, 
ittt  fti9  rnme  iten  ia  employed  by  Mlat  IfitcneH  Ibr  flie  tune  purpose  m  lier  eora* 
nunications  with  her  unfortunate  brothei ,  aru^  that  he  interprets  its  meaning  readily. 

This  vocabulary  of  the  mute  Lingua  Franca ^  by  which  the  savages  of  clifft^rent 
tribes  hold  intercourse  with  each  other,  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  remark  of  Court 
de  Geb^Hnln  his  Monde  PnmU\f. 

"Rien  ne  seroit  plusais^  que  decomposer  une  grammaire  du  geste,  etun  diction- 
naire  du  geste.  C*est  ce  qu'avoient  assez  bien  apperi^u  les  religieux  de  I'ordre  de 
Cltemx,  qui,  vers  la  tin  du  seizi^me  si^cle,  convinrent  d'un  certsun  nombre  de  signes 
pour  leur  tenir  lieu  de  la  parole:  ils  I'attarherent  le  plus  qu*il8  piircnt  a  les  it  n- 
dre  imitatifs.  Un  doLg^  contre  I'oreille,  signihoit  chez  euz  ottir;  ote  de  dessus  l  oeil, 
votr  ;  pour  Toppose  e*^toit  faction  de  miner  cm  deux  erganet.  Meeewnr,  c*^tolt 
fermer  la  nKiin  ;  donner,  c'etoit  rouvrir.  Se  haigner,  c'^toit  passer  sur  la  poitiine  la 
main  creuse,  comme  si  elle  contenoit  de  i'eau.  La  gorge  serree  par  la  main  d^iignoit 
h  cessation  de  vie,**— ^Ofule  PrUnU{f,  Tome  lU.  pp.  106, 107. 
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These  facts  seem  to  me*  to  be  not  only  curious,  but 
to  form  a  new  and  not  unimportant  accession  to  the 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  They  illustrate  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  the  instinctive  propensity  in  our  species  to 
communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other ;  and  the  variety 
of  expedients  (some  of  them  by  no  means  obvious)  to 
accomplish  this  end,  which  necessity  suggests  to  man 
even  in  his  rudest  state.  The  existence  of  an  artificial 
language,  consisting  of  visible  signs,  intelligible  among 
all  the  Indian  nations  spread  oyer  the  American  Con- 
tinent, is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  prior  account  of  these  interesting  communi- 
ties ;  and  if  duly  reflected  on,  may  serve  to  'diminish 
our  wonder  at  the  in^  ciiiion  of  oral  speech  ; — an  art  to 
w^hich  many  philosophers  of  high  name  have  affirmed 
that  llic  human  faculties  would  have  been  altogether 
incompetent,  without  an  express  revelation  for  the 
purpose.  Surely  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the^e  visi- 
ble signs  is  at  least  equal  to  what  is  requisite  for  giving 
audible  names  to  surrounding  objects,  and  for  some  of 
the  succeeding  steps  in  the  formation  of  speech.  The 
truth  of  this  position  will,  I  hope,  be  still  more  clearly 
evinced  by  some  of  the  following  speculations. 


SECTION  11. 

•  ■  ■ 

Of  Artificial  Language.- 

It  was  before  remarked,  that,  as  ideas  multiply,  the 
imperfections  of  natural  language  are  felt,.andmen  find 
it  necessary  to  invent  artificial  signs,  of  which  the 
meaning  is  fixed  by  mutual  agreement.   Dumb  people, 

who  associate  much  together,  soon  invent  a  language  of 
their  own,  consisting  of  visible  signs ;  and  the  same 
thing  happens  in  those  convents  and  boarding-schools, 
where  a  severe  di^ripline  prevents  a  free  communication 
by  means  of  ordinary  speech. 

Artificial  signs  may  be  divided  into  the  t7m6/e  and  the 
audible.  To  the  former  class  belong  those  signals  by 
fire,  which  were  so  much  in  use  among  the  ancients. 
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The  Greeks  are  even  e^aid  to  liave  invented  a  method 
of  expressing,  by  the  number  and  arrangement  of  torch- 
es»  every  letter  of  the  sdphabety  so  that  a  guard  on  one 
eminence  could  converse  with  another  at  a  distance,  by 
spelling  his  words.  A  full  and  curious  description  of 
this  method  may  be  found  in  Pdybius. 

Another  instance  of  a  visible  language  occurs  in  that* 
system  of  signals,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Jindsh  navy  by  James  IJ. ;  ajid  i\\  ilit;  ^lill  iwovg 
recent  invention  of  the  Telegraph, — a  coniuvaiK  o  which 
has  been  fourtd  to  admit  of  a  far  more  extensive  and 
important  application  than  could  have  been  anticipatcMl 
a  priori;  and  which  is  probably  still  susceptible  of  far- 
ther improvements^  tending  to  enlarge  and  accelerate 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind. 

if  men  had  been  destitute  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or 
of  ihe  sense  of  hearing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
might  have  contrived  by  means  of  an  alphabet  of  visible 
signs,  to  express  all  their  ideas  and  feelinpjs  ;  as  we  see 
done  by  school-boys,  who,  for  their  amusement,  tlonote 
the  different  letters  by  certain  conformations  aiiil  move- 
ments of  the  fingers.  Such  a  language,  however,  is 
attended  with  great  inconveniences.  It  Is  useless  in 
the  dark,  or  \\;hen  the  person  we  are  conversing  with 
is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance :  Nor  does  it  en- 
able us  to  call  his  attention,  if  his  eye  should  happen  to 
be  otherwise  engaged.  .  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  that  rapidity  which  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  life.  In  all  these  respects,  audible 
signs  possess  important  advantages,  more  particularly  in 
the  last,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
our  powers  of  articulation  to  the  perceptive  powi^is  of 
the  human  ear, — an  organ,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
which  is  always  open  to  the  reception  of'  sound.  It 
has  been  found  that  two  thousand  letters,  when  com- 
bined into  words,,  may  be  pronounced  in  a  minute  of 
time,- so  that  the  sound  of  each  letter  may  be  distinctly 
heard.^  The  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  of  which 
the  voice  is  capable,  enable  us  to  add,  in  some  measure, 

*  Dr.  Gregory'0  Coi»p«etM  Mfldidme  Theontie*. 
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« 

the  expressiveness  of  natural  signs  to  the  conventional 
meaning  of  arbitrary  words  ;  while  its  musical  modula- 
tions render  language  a  vehicle  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
information,  •  .  ^ 

.Among  all  nations,  accordingly,  audible  signs  form 
'  the  established  medium  of  inteUectual  communication, 
*  and  the  materials  (as  indeed  the  etymology  of  the  words 
denotes)  of  what  is  commonly  called  lanouags  or 
SPESCH : — ^a  wonderful  art,  infinitely  diversified  in  the 
principles  on  which  it  has  proceeded  in  dilTerent  instan- 
ces, and  admitting  of  all  possible  degrees  of  perfection, 
from  the  uncouth  jargon  of  a  savage  tribe,  to  the  graces 
of  which  the  most  cultivated  languages  are  susceptible, 
in  the  hands  of  the  orator  or  the  poet. 

To  this  subject  the  attention  of  speculative  men,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  has  been  directed  in  a  singular  de- 
gree, and  many  ingenious  conclusions  have  been  the  re- 
sttlt  of  their  labors*  The- subject  is  indeed  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  with  peculiar  propriety  may  be  said,  in  the 
words' of  Mr.  Burke,  to  branch  out  to  infinity.*'  To 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  aspects  under  which 
it  has  been  viewed  by  dilierent  authors,  would  be  te- 
dious and  useless ;  but  a  few  of  them  seem  necessarily 
to  fall  under  our  plan,  on  account  of  their  close  connex- 
ion with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Among 
these  the  hrst  place  seems  due  to  the  inquiry  cpncem* 
ing  the  Origm  aud  History  of  Language. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

PART  I. 

As  the  acquisition  of  language,  in  the  case  of  every 
individual,  commences  long  before  that  period  to  which 
memory  extends,  it  comes  to  be  not  only  combmed,  but 
almost  identified  with  alt  our  intellectual  operations; 
and,  on  a  superticial  view  of  the  subject,  appears  insep- 
arable from  the  principles  of  our  constitution.  H0nce 
it  happens,  that  when  we  first  begin  to  philosophize  on 
it,  and  to  consider  wha-t  a  vast  and  complicated  fabric 
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language  is,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  persuade  ourselves, 
that  the  unassisted  fiacttlties  of  the  human  mind  were 
equal  to  the  invention.  It  is  jusdy  remarked  by  Dr. 
Fer|;uson»  that  when  language  has  attmned  to  that  per- 
fection at  which  it  arrives  in  the  progress  of  society, 
"  the  speculative  raind,  in  comparing  the  first  and  Imsl 
steps  of  the  progress,  feels  the  same  sort  of  aniazt  ni(  iit 
with  a  traveller,  who,  after  rising  insensibly  on  the  >lope 
of  a  hill,  comes  to  look  from  a  pret  c  of  an  almost 
pnlathomable  depth,  to  the  summit  ol  which  he  scarcely 
bdieves  himself  to  have  ascended  without  supernatural 
sdd.'^  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  transport  ourselves 
in  imagination  to  the  early  periods  of  society,  and  to 
consider  by  what  steps  our  rude  forefathers  must  have 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  a 
language,  and  how  the  different  parts  of  speech  gradu- 
ally arose.  Upon  this  problem,  accoidingly,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  our  modern  philosophers  have  em- 
ployed their  ingenuity,  and  have  suggested  a  variety  of 
important  observations.  A  few  slight  and  nnronnected 
rejections  are  all  that  I  can  propose  to  offer  here. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  objiect  of  the  problem  now  mentioned,  is  not 
to  ascertain  a  historical  fact,  but  to  trace  the  natural 
procedure  of  Ae  mind,  in  the  use  of  artificial  sisns.  In 
this  speculation,  therefore,  h  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  we  mean  to  prejudge  the  question,  whether  lan- 
guage be,  or  be  not,  the  result  of  immediate  revelation  ; 
but  only  to  trace  the  steps  which  men,  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  •  would  be  likely  to  follow,  in  their  first  at- 
tempts to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other :  For 
that  the  human  faculties  are  competent  to  the  formation 
of  a  language  I  hold  to  be  certain  ;  and,  indeed,  one 
great  use  of  this  very  speculation  is  to  explain  in  what 
maimer  this  might  have  been  accomplished,  and  by 
what  easy  transitions  the  various  parts  of  speech  might 
have  arisen  successively  out  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  philosophical  attempts  yet  made  to 
delineate  this  progress  is  to  be  found  in  a  dissertation 
of  Mr.  Smith's,  published  at  the  end  of  his  "  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments/'    W  hen  I  say  phUosaphical^  1  would 
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be  understood  to  speak  of  its  general  scope  and  de- 
sign, for  in  its  details  it  is  certainly  liable  to  some  obvi- 
ous and  formidable  objections.  This  dissertation  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  attracted  much  of  the  public  no- 
tice ;  though  it  was  written  by  the  author  in  *  early  life, 
and  was  one  of  his  favorite  performances.  It  contains,, 
luuiuestionably,  several  most  important  and  luminous 
observations  ;  ami  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  amply 
to  deserve  liie  partiality  with  which  Mr.  Smith  always 
regarded  it.*  It  was  first  published,  I  have  been  told> 
in  some  London  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  by  dilFer- 
cnt  authors,  and  if  it  had  never  appeared  elsewhere,  it 
would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  procuring  for.it  a  more  general  circulation  that 
it  was  appended  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
Prom  the  unpretending  simplicity  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, it  is  so  little  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of 
common  readers,  that  I  recollect  few  instances  of  its 
being  quoted  by  later  writers  ;  hiit  it  has  had  a  visible 
effect  on  the  speculations  of  many  of  them,  particularly 
of  those  foreigners  who  have  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
Romanic  tongues  spoken  in  modern  Europe.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  remarks  contained  in  it,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  were  Mr.  Smith's  original  property,  are  now 
become  so  common,  that  I  have  heard  them  criticised 
as  not  altogether  worthy,  from  their  triteness,  of  the 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Referring  to  IVfr. 
Smith's  Discourse  lor  the  particulars  of  his  theory,  I 
shah  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few 
slifi^ht  criticisuis  on  one  or  two  passages,  which  seem  to 
me  less  satisfactory  than  the  rest  of  it. 

In  order  to  make  the  first  of  these  criticisms  intelli- 
^ble,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  .that,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  first  step  that  men  would  take  towards  the 
foriiiatioii  of  a  language,  would  be  the  assignatibn  of 
particular  names  to  denote  particular  objects— or,  in 
other  words,  the  institution  of  nouns  substantive  ;  which 


*  The  stnmffegt  proof  of  thb  partlality  is,  that  ft  was  republished  by  Mr.  SmKh 

a  little  before  nis  deatli,  at  t)ie  end  of  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  The- 
ory of  Moral  Sentiments,  without  the  alteration,  as  for  as  L  &ve  obsenred*  of  a  single 
word  from  the  first  impression. 
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nouns,  it  is  plain,  (according  to  this  theory,)  would  be 
all  proper  names.  Afterwards,  as  the  experience  of 
men  enlarged,  these  names  would  be  gradually  apjtlicd 
to  other  objects  resembiuig  the  first ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  sometimes  call  a  great  general  a  CMor^  or  a 
great  philosopher  a  JSTewUm;  and  thus,  those  words 
which  were  originally  proper  names^  would  gradually 
and  insensibly  become  appellaiwes.  .  It  is  by  a  slow, 
process  or  thiskind^  (as  Mr.  Smi^h  remarks^)  and  not 
by  any  deliberate  or  .scientific  exertion  of  ahstraction^ 
that  objects  come  at  last  to  be  classilied  and  referred  to 
their  proper  genera  and  species.* 

,  "When  the  s^reater  part  of  objects,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"had  thns  hvrn  arranged  under  their  proper  classes 
and  assortments,  distinguished  by, such  general  names, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  greater  part  of  that  almost 
infinite  number  of  individuals,  comprehended  under 
each  particular  assortment  or  species,  could  have  any 
.peculiar  or  proper  names  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the 
general  bame  of  the  species.'*  **  When  there  was  oc- 
casion, therefore,  to  mention  any  particular  object,  it 
often  became  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ob- 
jects comprehended  under  the  same  general  name  ; 
either,  first,  by  its  peculiar  (jualiiies  ;  or,  secondly,  by 
the  peculiar  relation  it  stood  in  to  sonic  other  things. 
Hence  the  necessary  origin  of  two  other  sorts  of  words, 
of  which  the  one  should  express  quaUty,  and  the  other 
relation."—"  In  other  words,  hence  the  origin  of  ad- 
jectwes  and  priposiiums.  The  green  tree  might  distin* 
guish .  one  tree  from  another  that  had  been  blasted. 
The  green  tree  of  the  meadow  distinguishes  the  tree, 
not  only  by  its  quality,  but  by  the  relation  it  bears  to 
another  object." 

So  far  Mr.  Smith's  doctrine  appears  to  be  equally 
simple,  ingenious,  and  just.  His  account,  in  particular, 
of  the  gradual  and  insensible  transformation  of  proper' 

*  Thia  theosy  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  some  of  my  own  obserrations  on  the  same 
subject,  have  been  animadverted  on  with  much  acuteness  by  Dr.  Ma^e,  now  Aich- 
Hmop  of  DuMia.  In  a  note  tt  Che  «o4  of  the  seeond  ▼oluaie  of  diig  wotk,  I  haye 
attem[ited  to  reply  to  the  oftfi  ( tlnns  of  the  learned  and  ri^ht  reverend  author.  Sec 
note  (K,)  when  the  rea4er  wiil  also  find  Dr.  Magee's  stncturas  quoted  in  hit  owjx 
wordf. 
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names  into  appellatives,  (however  obvious  it  may  seem,) 
Ls  widely  dilierent  from  thai  commonly  given  in  books 
of  logic  and  metaphysics— in  w^hich  the  formation  of 
genera  and  species  is  represented  as  an  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  the  most  mysterious  and  iminteliigibie  nature** 
Nor  has.  Mr,  Smith  been  less  successful  in  accounting 
for  the  .invention  o{  adjectives  and  prepositions;  and  in 
explaining  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  with  the 
previous  step  of  classifying  objects,  and  of  distinguish- 
ing them  by  general  names.  In  t^me  of  the  remarks, 
however,  which  he  has  offered  on  the  metaphysical  diffi* 
atlties  attending  the  invention  of  these  two  classes  of 
words,  I  cannot  agree  with  him ;  and  as  the  same  error 
(if  it  is  one)  runs  throu^ii  s- mic  other  parts  of  his  the- 
ory, r  shall  make  no  apology  for  attempting  shortly  to 
point  out  in  what  it  appears  to  me  to  consist.  The 
doctrine  to  which  I  object,  I  shall  state  in; -Mr.  Smith's 
.own  words  : — "  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that  those 
prepositions,  which,  in  modem  languages,  hold  the  place . 
of  the  ancient  cases,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  general, 
and  abstract^  and  metaphysical ;  and,  of  consequence, 
would  probably  be  the  last  invented.    Ask  any  man 


*  Rousseau,  who  is  very  seldoia  misled  by  the  authority  of  the  schools,  has,  how- 
ever, in  this'  instance,  adopted  with  mu^h  confidence  the  common  language*  of 
logicians.— ?rn      K'-say,  Sur  fes  Causes  de  PM^goUU  parmi  U§  Honune*, 
MW  r  Origine  d€$  SociiUs.    Parlie  premiere.  . 

It  it  fomewhat  cutioiu,  that  Leibiritz  teenn  to  aMoi&e  contrary  of  Mr. 
Smith*^  doctrine  as  an  axiom.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  following  parapjraph,  h© 
lays  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle,  that  afl  proper  names  were  at  first  appella- 
tivcs ;  a  proposition  which  roiist  now  appear  nearly  aa  absurd  as  to  maintain,  that 
ela$ie$  of  oljects  existed  before  individual  object!  had  been  brought  ipto  ^idag, 
**  Illud  pro  axioinate  habeo,  otnnia  nomina  qnee  vocamus  propria,  aUqnando  ap- 
pellativa  fuissei,  alioqui,"  he  adds,  "  ratione  nulla  constarent.  Itaque  quoties 
vocabulum  flttiniDis»  montis,  sylvx,  gentis,  pagi,  oppidi,  villx,  non  intelligimus, 
intelligere  debemits,  ftb  antiqna  nos  lingua  diacessisae."— ^Jlfticei.  MeroUn*  Tom.  I. 
p,  1.(1710.) 

1¥heii  LeibnitK,  however,  comes  to  explain  Ms  idea  more  fillf  In.  the  Be<|ad  of 

the  paragraph,  we  find  th;it  he  here  uses  the  word  appellative  ;i>  ^ynonymnu'^;  ^s  ith 
descriptive,  and  not  in  its  usual  seosoj  as  syoonyiDous  with  generic;  and  that  his 
proposition  amounts  only  to  the  trite  tnd  frnfisputaiMe  obiervfttioD,  tiiat,  m  mmple 
and  primitive  languages,  all  proper  names  (such  as  tlic  names  of  persons,  mountains, 
places  of  residence,  &c.)  are  descriptive  or  significant  of  certain  prominent  and 
characteristical  filatures,  distinguishing  them  from  other  objects  of  the  same  class  ;  a 
fitet  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  surnames  still  in  use  all  over  Europe,  as  welt 
«iH  the  names  of  mountain^?,  ^  illages,  and  rivers,  when  traced  to  their  prinutive  ioots» 
atibrii  numerous  and  weii  icnown  exemplilications. 

See  what  I  have  farther  remarked  on'  this  subject,  in  note  (M,)  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  my  I^flsertatioo  piefixed  to  the  Suppleinfiiit  to  the  Encjrdiq^ndia 
Britannica. 
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of  common  acuteness,  what  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
preposition  above?  He  will  readily  answer,  that  of  «w- 
perioniy.  By  the  preposition  below  ?  He  will  as  quick- 
ly reply,  that  of  inferiority.  But  ask  liim  what  relation 
is  expressed  by  the  preposition  ofl  And,  if  he  has  not 
beforehand  employed  his  thoushts  a  good  deal  upon 
these  subjects,  you  may  safely  allow  him  a  week  to  con- 
sider of  his  answer/*  * 

In  reply  to  this  obsenration,  it  may  suffice  to  remark, 
that  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  theory  of  any  of  our 
intellectual  operations,  affords  no  proof  oi  any  dilliculty 
in  applying  that  operation  to  its  proper  practical  pur- 
pose ;  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  metaphysical 
history  of  any  of  our  notions,  a  proof  that,  in  its  firj^ 
origin,  it  imphed  any  extraordinary  effort  of  intellectual 
capacify.  How  many  metaphysical  difficulties  might 
be  raised  about  the  mathematical  notions  of  a  line  and 
of  a  surface  ?  What  efforts  of  abstraction,  (it  might  be 
said,)  are  implied  in  the  ideas  of  length  without  breadth, 
and  of  length  and  breadth  without  thickness ;  and  yet 
we  know  in  point  of  fact,  that  these  efforts  are  easi- 
ly and  successfully  made  by  every  peasant,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  length,  breadth,  or  height  of  his  cottage, 
and  when  he  mentions  the  number  of  acres  or  roods 
in  his  field.  In  like  manner,  although  it  may  be  difli- 
cuit  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  and 
import  of  such  words  as  ofj  or  it  ought  not  to  be 
concluded  that  the  inveiition  of  them  imphed  any  meta- 
physical knowledge  in  the  individual  who  first  employ- 
ed theiDi.  Then:  import,  we  see,  is  fully  understood 
by  children  of  thre^  or  four  years  of  age. 

This  criticism  on  Mr.  Smith,  coincides  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark-  of  Dr.  Ferguson  :  "  Parrs  of  speech, 
which  in  speculation  cost  the  grammarian  so  much 
study,  are  in  practice,  famiUar  to  the  vulgar, — the 
rudest  tribes,  even  the  idiot  and  insane,  are  possessed 
of  them.  They  are  soonest  learned  in  childhood,  in- 
somuch that  we  must  suppose  human  nature,  in  its  low- 

*  For  fome  additional  observatioDS  on  the  problem  concemiDs  the  Origia.  of 
Lan^age*  tee  the  Dissertation  quoted  in  the  last  notej  Part  Second,  pp.  120, 
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est  state,  competent  to  the  use  of  them ;  and  wilhout 
the  intervention  of  uncommon  'genius,  mankind  in  a 
succession  of  ages,  qualified  to  accomplish  in  detail  this 
amazing  fabric  of  language,  which,  when  raised  to  its 
beighti  appears  so  inuc}i  above  what  could  be  ascribed 
to  any  simultaneous  effort  qf  the  most  sublime  and  com- 
prefaensive  abilities."  ^ 

The  circumstance' which  induced  Mr*  jSmith  to  lay  so 
great  stress  on  the  diflSculties  attending  the  invention  of 
adjectives  and  prepositions,  was  a  desire  of  accounting 
for  cei'Laiii  peculiarities  in  the  genius  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages ;  particularly  the  variations  in  the  terminations 
of  the  substantives,  according  to  differences  of  gender 
and  other  circumstances;  and  the  employment  of  cases, 
to  express  those  varieties  of  relation,  which  in  the  mod- 


•  Priiii-iplrs  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.    Edinbiirp;h,  179*2. 

I  cannot  help  poinUog  out  another  part  ol  Mr.  ISmitli's  theory,  to  which  the  fore- 
going critfcism  nuy  be  applied  with  rail  forester  force.  It  fehites  to  the  metaphjnrf- 
cal  difficulties  which,  in  his  opuiion,  inus^t  have  atten<led  the  invention  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns, — particularly  of  the  pronoun  /.  "  The  word  T**  he  observes,  "  is 
« word' of  a  very  particular  species.  Whatever  speaks  may  denotiB  Itsc^  by  this 
personal  pronoun.  The  word  /,  therefore,  is  a  general  u  capable  of  being  pn* 
dicated,  as  the  logicians  say,  of  an  iufinito  variety  of  ohj«  ct>4.  It  differfi,  however, 
from  all  other  general  words  in  this  respect ;  that  llie  objects  of  which  it  may  be 
.  predicated,  do  not  form  any  particular  class  of  objects  distinguished  from  all  Otbeif. 
The  word  /,  does  not,  like  the  word  man,  denote  a  particular  class  of  object',  sepa- 
rated from  all  others  by  peculiar  qualities  of  their  own.  it  is  far  from  being  the 
name  of  a  species,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wlienever  It  is  made  use  of,  tt  always  de- 
notes  a  precise  individual,  the  particular  person  who  then  speaks.  Tt  may  be  .«aid 
to  be  at  once,  both  what  the  logicians  call  a  singular,  and  what  they  call  a  coounon 
term;  and  to  join  w  its  signification  the  seemingly  opposite  qualitiM  of  the  most 
precise  indrviduality,  and  the  most  cxten-iivc  generalization.  This  word,  therefore, 
expressing  so  very  abstract  and  metaphysical  an  idea,  would  not  easily  or  readily 
occur  to  the  first  formers  of  language.  What  are  called  the  personal  pronouns,  it 
may  be  observed,  are  among  the  last  words  of  which  children  learn  to  make  use.  k 
chlM  ^pcakintr  of  itself  f^nyf^,  BiUj/ walks,  BiUy  wU,  iOBtoadid  J  wcUk,  J  tU.**'^ 
Moral  jSentimmis,  Vol.  II,  pp.  443,  444. 

Nbtwiths^ding  this  very  refined  and  ingenious  reasoning,  I  must  own  it  ap- 
pears to  rnc  nn  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  import  of  the  word  /,  fto  which  may  ♦ 
be  added  the  sUU  more  metaphysical  and  complicated  import  of  the  word  mm«,) 
is  one  of  the  first  which  Is  fully  comprehended  by  every  infant ;  and  (hat  when  a 
child  says,  "  7?j7/i/  u  alks,"  "  Bill}/  sits,"  lie  annexes  the  very  same  idea  to  the 
Nvord  Billy,  which  he  afterwards  does  to  the  pronoun  /.  What  other  idea  can 
he  possibly  annex  to  it,  unless  he  makes  use  of  the  ihiid  pcri^on,  as  Cssar  does  in 
Us  Commentaries,  to  avoid  .the  imputation  of  egotism  ?  Nothing,  surely,  can  be 
more  natuml,  than  that  he  should  apply  to  himself  the  <;ame  name  by  which  he  is 
always  distinguished  when  spoken  to  by  otiiecs.  I  knew  a  child  (and  a  child  of 
very  qui^  parts*)  who,  in  his  first  attempts  at  speech,  invariably  made  use  of  the 
pronoun  you,  instead  of  1.  In  consequence  of  boinii  always  addressed  h\  the 
former  sound,  he  probably  considered  it  as  his  name  \  and  as  the  child  memioaed 
by  Bfr.  Smith  substituted  tfie  word  Billy  instead  of  /,  so  he,  from  the  very  same 
c;iupf',  mistook  the  one  jicrsonal  pronoun  for  the  other.  Indpnd,  the  mistake 
appears  to  me  so  natural,  that  1  am  somewhat  suiprised  to  hear  the  case  is  ao 
nncomnioii. 
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era  tongues  are  denoted  by  prepositions.  But  although 
this  part  of  his  theory  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  satis- 
factory, the  fact  to  which  it  refers  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  strongly  cli>cnniiaales  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  from  those  spoiten  in  modern  Europe.  I 
shail  afterwards  take  notice  of  the  effects  it  has  pro- 
duced on  the  style  of  ancient  and  of  modern  composition. 

At  present  I  shall  only  remark  farther  under  this 
head,  that  the  transition  from  substantives  to  adjectiyeSy 
was  probably  not  (as  Mr.  Smith  supposes)  a  step  taken 
all  at  once.  It  is  by  a  process  much  more  gradual  and 
imperceptible,  that  all  improvements  in  language  are 
made.  In  order  to  qualify  an  object,  the  name  of  some 
other  object  would  be  added,  in  which  that  tjuality  was 
remarkable.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  still  common  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  that  of  color ;  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  orcmge  color,  a  clay  color,  a  kad  color ; 
and  in  numberless  other  cases  of  the  same  description, — 
indeed,  in  eoery  case  in  which  a  color  occurs  to  us, 
which  has  no  appropriate  or  specific  name. 

Agreeably  to  this  idea,  Dr.  Wallis  long  ago  observed, 
"Adjectivum  respectivum  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ipsa  vox 
sub>t;Liuiva  adjective  posita."*  Of  ihis  lie  gives  the 
follosving  examples  in  our  language  :  a  sea  fish,  a  river 
fish,  a  wine  vessel,  a  sea  voyage,  a  gold  ring,  and  va- 
rious others. 

The  same  view  of  the  subject  has  been  followed  out 
much  farther  by  Mr.  Home  Tookc,  according  to  whom, 
^  Adjectives,  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not 
necessary  to  language.''  f  They  are  not,  therefore,  rank- 
ed by  this  ingenious  grammarian,  but  not  very  profound 
philosopher,  among  the  parts  of  speech. 

The  want  of  an  adjective  distinction,  however,  to 
substantives  when  thus  employed,  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Tooke  as  a  defect  in  a  language  ;  which  defect,  he  sup- 
poses, (I  think  with  much  probability,)  "  was  originally 
the  case  in  the  rude  state  of  all  languages."  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  he  quotes  a  very  curious  paper  by  Dr. 


*  Grammatka  Lingua  JSng^iema,  Cap.  v.,  De 
t  Vol.  11.  p.  468. 

VOL.  III.  4 
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Jonathan  Edwards,  containing  observations  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians,  (or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called  by  the  Anglo-Americans  the  Mohe- 
gam.)  "The  Mohegans,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "have 
no  adjectives  in  all  their  language.  Although  it  may  at 
first  seem  not  only  singular  and  curious,  but  impossible 
that  a  language  should  exist  without  adjectives^  yet  it  is 
an  indubitable  fact"  * 


*  The  high  reputatioD  wluch  Dr.  Edwards  justly  onjoys  as  an  acute  metaphysi- 
cian, and  the  opportunities  which  fell  to  his  lot  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowletio;;^ 
of  the  language  in  question,  give  to  his  testimony  on  this  subject  a  weight  verv 
difleient  from  that  belonging  to  most  of  the  authoritiet  commonly  quoted  with 
lespnct  to  the  lans];nafi(^s  of  siivage  tribea. 

**  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,*'  says  this  writer,  my  iatber  removed  with 
his  family  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  rimost  solely. 
The  hidians  being  tlie  lunirrst  iieiiih!)ours,  I  constantly  associated  with  them  ;  their 
boys  were  my  daily  ^chonhiiasters  and  play-tellows.  Out  of  niy  father's  house  I 
seldom  heard  am>  iaij>;uii<;e  spoken  beside  the  Indian.  By  these  means  I  acquired 
tlic  knowle^  oc  that  laogus^e,  and  a  great  ftdlibr  In  apMking  it ;  it  became  more 
familiar  to  mc  thftn  my  mother  tongue.  I  know  the  names  of  some  thinEr>j  in  Indian 
which  I  did  not  ivuow  in  English;  even  all  niy  thoughts  run  in  Indian  ;  and  tliough 
the  pronunciation  of  the  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they 
arkii  nvliHls;cd  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which,  as  they  flaid>  never  had  been 
acquired  before  by  any  Anglo-American. 

The  language  which  is  now  the  mibjeet  of  obeerratloii  hi  that  of  the  Jt^thhe* 
kaneew  or  Stockbridge  Indians.  Tliey,  as  well  as  the  tribe  of  New  London,  are, 
by  the  Anglo-Americans,  called  Moheeana,  This  lansuage  is  spoken  by  all  the 
IncHana  thronshont  New  England.  Every  tribe,  m  that  of  Stockbridge,  of  Far* 
DUngton,  of  New  London,  &c.  has  a  difR^rent  dialect,  but  the  language  is  radically 
the  same.  Mr.  Eiiot's  translation  of  tlie  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of  this 
language.  This  language  appears  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  any  other  lan- 
guage m  North  America.  The  languages  of  the  Dela^vares  in  Pennsylvania  ;  of  the 
Penobscots,  bordering  on  Nova  Scotia ;  of  the  Indians  of  St.  Francis  in  Canada; 
of  the  Sbawaaesc  on  the  Ohio ;  and  of  the  Chippewaus  at  the  westward  of  Lake 
Huron ;  are  all  radically  the  same  with  the  Moh^an.  The  same  is  said  concerning 
the  langua^s  of  the  OltnwuTis,  N;uii!cooks,  Mnnsens,  Mcnnmonecs,  Messisaiigaa, 
Saukies,  Ottagaumies,  Killistiuoei^,  Nipegons,  Algonkins,  \V  iunebagoes,  &c.  That 
the  languages  of  the  aeTeial  tribes  hi  New  England,  of  the  DMawares,  and  of 
Mr.  Eliot's'  BflUe,  are  radicaUy  the  same  with  the  Mah^ant  I  assert  Iroin  my  own 
knowledge." 

(Observations  on  the  Language  of  tibe  Muhhekaneew  Indians,  communicated  to 
the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  publi^ted  at  the  request  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  printed  hy  Josiah  Mcif^,  1788.) 

I  niii  sorry  to  add,  that  of  tius  paper  of  Dr.  Edwards,  which  cannot  fail  to  b& 
peculiarly  inteceslh^|;,  I  know  nothing  but  from  Mr.  Tooke's  quotation.  Vol.  II. 
p:461. 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  the  language  of  the  Mohegan  Indians  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  what  we  are  told  by  Lord  Monboddo,  on  the  authority  of 
Gabriel  Sagard,  with  respect  to  the  Hurons,  that  there  is  no  sach  thinir  in  the 
language  as  a  quality  expressed  without  the  particular  substance  in  whidi  it  is  in- 
herent. For  there  Is  not  in  the  whole  language  one  adjectlYe,  that  is,  a  word 
denotino^  a  quality  inherent  in  .some  undetcniiiiied  subject ;  far  less  have  they  ab- 
stract nouns,  as  they  are  called,  derived  from  adjectives,  such  as  goodness,  i>adnees, 
and  the  Uke. 

**  This  Gabriel  says  Lord  Monboddo,  '*  was  a  religious  of  the  order  of 

St.  Francis,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  the  country  of  the  Humns  in  the  year  1626, 
and  published  his  Travels  ut  Paris  in  the  year  under  liiu  title  of  Le  Grand 

Vo^hge     Pays      Bmrem  ;  to  which  hie  has  added  a  diotionaiy  of  the  Huron 
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The  observations,  too,  which  Mr.  Smith  has  made  on 
the  origin  of  verbs  appear  to  me  liable  to  strong  objec- 
tions. "  Verbs,"  he  says,  "  must  necessarily  have  been 
coeval  with  the  very  first  attem[)is  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language  ; "  and  "  probably,"  he  adds,  "  existed 
first  iu  an  impersonal  form.""^  But  ii'  all  verbs  were 
impersonal,  how  could  a  substantive  noun  be  intro- 
duced into  a  sentence  1  or»  indeed,  what  could  have 
been  the  use  of  substantives  1  And  yet,  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  tliis  dissertation,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  invention  of  nouns  substantive  must  have  been 
the  fust  step  takeu  towards  die  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage, t 

It  should  seem,  that  the  following  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  subject.  Men 
were  led  to  invent  arlijicial  aigns  from  the  defects  of 
natural  ones;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
artificial  signs  would  be  employed  to  convey  those 
ideas  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  express  by  the  Ian* 
guage  of  nature.  To  judge  b}^  this  rule,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  substantives  were  prior  to  verbs ;  for  an  idea 
of  individual  objects  would  be  conveyed  with  much 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of  action  or  suffering  in  any 
particular  mode.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  re- 
nrark,  that  what  we  call  action  in  delivery  is  still  chiefly 
connected  with  verbs  ;  a  proof  that  the  notions  they 
convey  are  more  easily  expressible  by  natural  signs 
than  the  import  of  any  of  the  other  parts  of  speech. 


language."  Tlie  book,  INIonbodilo  informs  us,  is  so  extremely  rare,  that  he  could 
only  hear  of  one  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
expresses  liis  obligation  to  the  librarian,  M.  Cfapperonnicr. —  Origin  andJProgrets 
of  lAtngucgei  Vol.  I.  pp.  471,  534. 

*  Theory  of  Moral  SenliuiciitH,  6th  cdi?.  Vol.  TI.  pp.  131,  4,35. 

t  A  late  very  learned  author  has  censured,  with  some  scvurily,  the  whole  of  this 
Dissertation,  and,  in  particular,  has  pfonouoced  *'Mr.  Smith's  opiniofi  Cfmoendng 
the  nn^in  of  substantive  nouns  as  antecedent  to  that  of  adjectives  or  names  ot 
qualilies,  to  be  altogether  unsupported  by  facts  in  the  history  of  language."  The 
tune  author  aaserts,  with  some  confidence,  that  **  tfie  fint  wordi  were  monosyllaUe 
verbs," — "  this,"  he  says,  "  is  discovered  by'antlyi^."— .ffiftoi'y  of  European  Tmii- 
guage.  Sue.  by  the  late  Alexander  Murray,  D.  D.  Vol.  II.  p.  489.  The  ingenious 
critict  in  my  opinion,  would  have  bean  nearer  tlie  tn(h  had  he  blamed  Mr.  Smi^ 
for  not  keeping  his  original  and  fondamental  piopodtioa  move  eteadily  m  view  ia  tiie 
sequel  of  his  theory'. 

As  for  Dr.  Murray'^  susscrtion,  that  "  the  first  words  were  inouosyllabic  verbs," 
how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  &et,  ttkat,  in  most  savage  languagei|  dw  WOfde 
are  of  M  immodeiate  a  length  at  to  appcw  to  our  ewt  quite  ludieioue  i 
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Language,  then,  T  apprehend,  in  its  rudest  state,  would 

consist  partly  of  iiaiural  and  partly  of  artificial  signs  ; 
substantives  being  denoted  by  the  latter,  and  verbs  by 
the  former. 

Mr.  Smith  vsays  "  a  savage  who  saw  a  wolf  or  a  hear 
approaching,  would  announce  the  event  by  using  the 
word  vmU  without  a  substantive."  f  To  me  it  appears 
much  more  probable,  that  he  would  exclaim  Im^ub  or 
Urms^  without  a  verb.  Such  an  exclamation,  accompa- 
nied with  natural  signs,  would  convey  a  complete  idea 
of  the  event ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  very  mode  of  expres- 
sion which,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  probably  be  used, . 
even  in  llie  present  improved  blaie  of  language;  where- 
as the  word  venity  with  whatever  natural  signs  we  may 
conceive  it  to  be  connected,  could  never  convey  any 
information  concerning  the  particular  animal  whose  ap- 
proach was  to  be  announced. 

From  these  observations  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that 
as  soon  as  verbs  were  introduced,  they  were  used 
personally;  excepting  in  those  cases  where  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  the  use  of  w^ersonal  verbs  in  the  nature  of 
things: — and,  in  such  cases,  those  verbs  which  were 
once  impersonal  always  continue  so,  under  every  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  art  of  speech.  In  most 
instances,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  a  natural  founda- 
tion for  a  sepaiai Ion  of  the  ui^ent  and  the  action;  because 
the  same  agent  may  act  in  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  same  substantive  may  be  a  nom- 
inative to  an  infinite  variety  of  verbs.  It  is  thus  we  say 
Fetrus  amhubUi  Petrus  sedet,  Fetrus  dormit;  thepe  three 
verbs  expressing  three  different  states  of  ^e  same  per- 
son. In  some  cases,  however,  we  see  an  event  where 
the  agent  and  action,  and,  consequentfy,  the  nominative 
and  verb,  arc  inseparably  blended  or  combined  together; 
and  w  here,  accordingly,  we  are  naturally  led  to  express 
ourselves  by  means  of  an  impersonal  verb.  Of  such 
cases  the  following  examples  in;iy  serve  as  a  specimen, 
if  they  indeed  do  not  comprehend  all  the  varieties  that 
exist. 


*  Theoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  II.  p.  487. 
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1.  When  the  agent  and  act  ion  are  always  seen  lu  a 
state  of  combination,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  agent 
only  exists  in  that  mode  of  action  whicli  the  verb  ex- 
presses. This  is  the  case  with  ram,  sttoic,  itind,  where, 
the  action  is  impHed  in  the  substantive  nouns,  and  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  substantive  is  impUed  or  involved 
in  the  correspondmg  verbs.  We  do  not,  therefore^ 
here,  as  in  the  former  cases,  make  use  of  a  mode  of 
spewing  analogous  to  Petrus  ambulate  Peirus  sedetf  but 
express  the  event  in  one  word,  pluit/jlat,  ningit. 

2.  When  we  mean  to  express  an  effect,  without  any 
reference  to  its  cause  ;  or  to  state  a  truth  which  is  self- 
evident,  or  a  fact  which  is  universally  admitted.  Of 
this  class  are  the  following  verbs, — tonaf,  tarbalui\  lucety 
liquet,  constat,  Jii  Ijoth  of  these  cases,  the  origin  of 
impersonal  verbs  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  nalure 
of  the  thing  which  the  verb  is  employed  to  express. 

With  respect  to  a  large  proportion  of  impersonal 
verbs  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  they  agree 
with  those  now  mentioned  in  their  form,  they  yet  s^- 
proach  much  nearer  to  personal  verbs  in  the  species  of 
meaning  they  convey,  and  in  the  analogy  of  their  con- 
struction. Such  are  the  verbs  panitet,  decct,  oportety 
whicli  differ  from  other  verbs  only  in  this,  that  they  have 
intimtives  for  nominatives ;  and  hence  the  infinitive  is 
called  by  some  grammarians  t])er?otmof  the  verb.  Now, 
w  ith  respect  to  all  verbs  of  this  description,  it  is  evident, 
that  their  origin  cannot  be  explained  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
principle,  (to  wit,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  metaphysi- 
cal separation  between  the  subject  and  the  action,)  for 
a  separation  perfectly  analogous  takes  place  between 
the  idea  expressed  by  die  infinitive,  and  that  expressed 
by  the  impersonal  verb. 

In  deciding  upon  the  order  in  which  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  verb  were  invented,  a  great  deal  must  un- 
doubtedly be  left  to  conjecture;  and  of  the  various  hy- 
potheses that  may  be  formed  on  the  subject,  there  is 
perhs^s  none  which,  in  point  of  probability,  possesses 
such  a  decided  advantage  over  the  others,  as  to  unite  all 
suffrages  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  it  natural  to 
suppose,  that  verbs  would  first  be  made  use  of  in  the 
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third  person  singular.  To  this  opinion  he  was  led  by 
his  position,  which  1  formerly  animadverted  upon,  that 
all  verbs  were  originally  impei'.^onal ;  and  that  they  be- 
•carae  personal  by  the  division  of  the  event  into  its  meta- 
physical elements.  In  proof  of  this  he  observes,  that, 
"  in  the  ancient  languages,  whenever  any  verb  is  used 
impersonally,  it  is  sdways  in  the  third  person  singular. 
The  termination  of  those  verbs,  which  are  still  always 
impersonal,  is  constantly  the  same  with  that  of  the  third 
person  singular  of  personal  verbs.  The  consideration 
of'  these  curcumstances,  joined  to  the  naturalness  of  the 
thing  itself,  may  serve  to  convince  us  that  verbs  first 
became  person.al  in  what  is  now  called  the  third  person 
singular."  * 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree 
wfth  Leibnitz,  the  President  de  Brosses,t  and  Court  de 
Gebelin,  in  thinking  it  probable,  that  the  first  of  the 
tenses  (or  what  grammarians  call  the  root  of  the  verb) 
was  the  imperative.  The  last  of  these  writers,  in  par- 
ticular, has  supported  this  opinion  by  some  considera- 
tions which  appear  to  me  equally  ingenious  and  solid.]; 
But  on  this  very  questionable  point  I  must  not  enlarge. 

It  Id  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  this  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  parts  of  speech,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
conjundions  ;  the  metaphysical  nature  of  which  furnish- 
es as  curious  a  subject  of  discussion,  as  that  of  any  of  the 
others.    Some  eminent  grammarians  (in  order  probably 


•Theory  of  ^TnrrLl  Srntimrnt^,  VoT.  11.  p.  441. 

\  Traitt  di  la  Formatum  M6canique  des  JLangueSt  1765. 

X  "  Avant  qu'on  put  peaser  a  Tav^iir  Ott  qu'on  cherchM  se  rapeller  le  pass^, 
il  faUut  pourvoir  au  moment  present :  car  comment  se  rapeller  I*un  ou  rcver  a  Tautre, 
tatulis  qu'on  eut  ete  agite  du  plus  pteaaaat  bdsoio,  celui  de  pourvoir  au  moment  ' 
he  premier  soin  desliommes  lut  done  de  i^unir  l^in  e£R>rts  pour  se  procurer  ce  qui 
leur  4^toU  indispeiuable  pour  la  vie;  td  dut  done  Itie  le  but  de  leun  pnoMU  dia- 
cotu*. 

•  ••••••• 

'*  Les  veibes  eommene^rent  done  par  Vin^piraiify  par  ce  terns  qui  dit  de  la  laa* 

ni^re  la  plus  courtc  ct  la  plus  promte,  ce  qu'on  doit  faire :  car  dans  les  diosea 
presages  et  ou  il  faut  csecuter  sur  le  champ»  on  ne  sauroit  chercber  de  long^  lUa- 
cours ;  et  ce  n'est  pas  dans  le  besoin  qu'on  a'amuse  k  baran^er. 

"  Aussi  rimperalif  est-il  cornrae  les  discours  des  muets  ;  a  peine  est-il  audessug 
du  geste :  il  est  corame  lui  isoU,  decousu,  I'afTaire  de  I'instant,  un  simple  son,  com- 
me  PauUe  est  un  simple  moavemcnt;  presque  toujours  compost  d'une  seulc  .syllabe. 
•  •  •  Jlma,  aime ;  Lege,  lis ;  Die,  dis ;  Fer,  porte,  sont  plus  courts  qu'aucun 
autre  terns  dc  ces  verbe8.'^--Jlfimde  Primiiif,  &c.  par  .M.  Court  de  GebeUn*  1T74, 
Vol.  U.  p.  240,  et  seq. 
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to  elude  the  difficulty  of  explaining  them)  deny  them  to 
be  parts  of  speech,  and  insist  that  they  are  only  the 
mortar  which  cements  the  vllwr  jxtrts  of  speech  tos^ether  ; 
while  others,  in  farther  prt>sccution  of  the  sanie  idea, 
call  them  the  nails  and  pegs  of  discourse.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  first  explained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Dunning  in  1778;*  the  substance  of  which  pam- 
phlet he  has  since  expanded  into  a  large  wofk»  under 
the  title  of  The  Dheraiom  of  Purley. 

The  first  conjunction  to  winch  Tooke  turned  his  at- 
tention was  the  conjunction  that,  which  he  allirmed  to 
be  only  a  particular  mode  of  using  th(i  article  or  pront)ua 
of  the  same  name,  and  consequently  not  to  belong  to  a 
specifically  tlilFercnt  class  of  words.  A  few  examples 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  scope  of  this  theory. 

Example. — "  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not 
wilfully  hurt  a  fly." 

Resolution. — ^  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly»  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that''  (assertion.) 

Example, — Thieves  rise  by  night,  that  they  may 
cut  men's  throats*." 

Resolution. — "Thieves  may  cut  men's  throats,  (for) 
THAT  (purpose)  they  rise  by  night." 

**  After  the  same  manner  may  all  sentences  be  resol- 
ved, where  the  supposed  conjunction  th  at  (or  its  equiv- 
alent) is  employed;  and  by  such  resolution  it  will 
always  be  discovered  to  have  merely  the  same  force 
and  signification,  and  to  be  in  fact  nothing  else  but  an 
article. 

And  this  is  not  the  case  in  English  alone,  where 
that  is  the  only  conjunction  of  the  same  signification 
which  we  employ  in  this  manner ;  but  this  same  method 

of  resolution  takes  place  in  those  languages  also,  which 
have  different  conjunctions  for  this  same  purpose :  for 
the  original  of  my  last  example  (where  ut  is  employed, 
and  not  the  Latin  neuter  article  quod)  will  be  resolved 
in  the  same  manner. 

*  DT  jugulent  homines,  sorgimt  de  nocte  Utrones.' 


*  A  letter  to  John  Dunning,  Em.  hjf  Mr.  Home.  London,  fnintod  by  J.  JobnMMi» 
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^*  For  though  Saiictius»  who  struggled  so  hard  to  with- 
draw QUOD  from  amongst  the  conjunctions,  still  left  ut 

amongst  them  without  molestation  ;  yet  is  ut  no  other 
than  the  Greek  article  oti,  adopiecl  for  this  conjunctive 
purpose  by  tlic  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written 
vri  :  the  o  being  changed  into  u  from  that  propensity 
which  both  the  ancient  Romans  had,  and  the  modem 
ItaUans  still  have,  upon  many  occasions,  to  pronounce 
eyen  their  own  o  like  a  t*;  of  which  I  need  not  produce 
any  instances.  The  resolution,  therefore,  of  the  origi- 
nal will  be  like  that  of  the  translation*'' 

Latrones  jugulent  homines  {Jj)  '6u  surgunt  de  nocte." 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  doctrine  has,  on  a  superfi- 
cial view,  Tery  much  the  appearance  of  a  quibble ;  and 

as  it  was  first  broached  by  the  ingenious  author  to  help 
out  an  argument  against  a  decision  of  a  court  ol  law,  it 
was  very  generally  classed  with  his  other  political  ec- 
centricities ;  nor  was  it  till  the  publication  of  the  Diver- 
sions of  Purley,  that  it  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  A  few  philosophers,  however,  were  early 
struck  with  the  very  remarkable  fact  asserted  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  that  in  aU  languages  an  article  or  pronoun  should 
be  used  for  this  very  conjunction.^ — ^The  conditional 
conjunction  if  or  gif  he  also  afSrmed  to  be  the  impera- 
tive of  the  Saxon  yerh  gif  an,  to  grant :  an,  another  con- 
ditional conjunction  now  gone  into  desuetude  in  Eng- 
land, but  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  in  the 
same  sense  with  //,  to  be  the  imperaLive  oianan,  to  grant; 
and  in  general,  all  conditional  conjunctions  to  be  the 
imperative  of  some  verb  e equivalent  to  give,  grant,  be  it, 
suppose,  allow,  permit,  suffer. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  theory  to  conditionals,  but  as- 
serted, in  unqualified  terms,  that  it  applies  to  all  those 
words  which  we  call  conjunctions  of  sentences.*  The 
illustrations  which  Tooke  produced  of  these  pointions, 
form  one  of  the  most  curious  grammatical  speculations 
that  have  yet  been  given  to  the  world :  Nor  do  1  know 
of  any  one  which  is  entitled,  in  a  greater  degiee,  to  the 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Dumiiog,  p.  16. 
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praise  of  originality.  Bishop  Wilkins,  indeed,  (as 
Tooke  candidly  acknowledged,)  had,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  foretold  great  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
pammar;  but  what  he  has  said  is  so  very  general,  that 
It  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merit  of  the 
writer  by  whom  the  prediction  was  verified.* 

Of  all  the  authors  1  luive  looked  into,  prior  to  Mr. 
Tooke,  Court  de  Gebelin  approaches  nearest  to  the 
truth.  In  some  passages  be  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  anticipating  Tooke's  brilliant  discovery ; 
particularly  in  his  observations  on  the  conjunction  qm, 

*^  Les  grammairiens  ont  suppose  que  nous  avions  dans 
notre  langue  un  grand  n  ombre  de  que  differens;  q^'il  y 
en  avoit  de  conjonctifs,  de  coinparatifs,  d'exclamati& :  ils 
ont  encore  reconna  un  que  et  un  qui  relatifs,  absolument 
diff(§rens  de  tous  ceux-ld^  puisque  ces  premiers  sont  ind6- 
clinables,  et  que  ceux-ci  se  d6clinent,  sur-tout  dans  la 
langue  Latine. 

**  Mais  comme  la  declinabilite  n'est  qu'un  acressoire, 
elle  ne  peut  etre  un  motif  suffisant  pour  regarder  tous 
ces  que,  meme  les  relatifs  comme  des  mots  difterens. 
Disons  done  qu'il  n'en  existe  qu'un  senl,  qui  offre  tou- 
jours  le  meme  sens,  cette  valeur  d6tenninative  qui  con- 
stitue  la  conjonction  que :  en  ramenant  ainsi  tous  ces 
que  k  cet  unique  principe,  leur  explication  qui  parut 
toujours  si  embarrass^e  et  si  peu  satisfaisante,  devient 
de  la  plus  grande  simpl]cit6  et  de  la  plus  grande  dart^.^'f 

On  perusing,  however,  with  attention  the  explanations 
which  follow,  we  perceive  that  this  learned  writer  has 
completely  missed  Mr.  Tooke's  idea  j  and  that,  when 
he  seems  prepared  to  pursue  the  right  road,  he  sudden- 
ly strikes  off  into  a  most  unpromising  by-path  of  his 
own.  So  completely  do  the  two  routes  diverge,  that 
while  Tooke  resolves  the  conjunction  que  into  the  rela- 
tive of  the  same  name>  Court  de  Gebelin  attempts  to 
resolve  the  relative  into  the  conjunction.  For  exam- 
ple; 

"Le  livre  que  vous  m*avez  envoys  est  tr^s  int^ressant. 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Duuaing,  p.  21. 
t  MMd£  PrimUif,  Vol.  II.  p.  m, 

VOL.  Ill*  5 
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L'auteur  que  tous  citez  est  un  excellent  juge  sur 
cet  object." 
These  sentences  he  resolves  thus : 

Vous  m'avez  envo76  un  livre,  et  je  trouve  que  ce 
Uvre  est  trds  interessant:  Vous  citez  un  auteur,  et  je 
trouve  que  cet  auteur  est  un  excellent  juge  sur  Pobjet 
en  question."  * 

After  expressing  myself  in  so  high  terms  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  Tooke's  grammatical  speculations,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the  author  himself  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  fomed  a  very  accurate  or  just 
idea  of  the  nature  and  import  of  his  own  discoveries* 
The  leading  inference  which  he  always  deduces  from 
them  is,  that  the  common  arrangements  of  the  parts  of 
speech  in  the  writings  of  granunarians  |ure  inaccurate  and 
unphOosopfaical ;  and  that  they  must  contribute  greatly 
to  retard  the  progress  of  students  in  the  acquisition  of 
parlicukir  languages  ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  Tooke's 
speculations  do  not  relate  in  the  least  to  the  analysis  of 
a  language  after  it  attains  to  a  state  of  maturity,  but  to 
the  progressive  steps  by  w  hich  it  advances  to  that  state. 
They  are  speculations  not  of  a  metaphysical,  but  of  a 
purely  philological  nature  ;  belonging  to  that  particular 
species  of  disquisition  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
theoretical  or  conjectural  history.  In  a  word»  they  are 
speculations  precisely  similar  to  those  contained  in  Mn 
Smith'a  dissertation^  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  that  essay,  f  To  prove  that  conjunctions 
are  a  derivative  part  of  speech,  and  that,  at  iirst,  their 
place  was  supplied  by  words  which  were  confessedly 
pronouns  and  articles^  does  not  prove  that  they  ought  not 


•  Monde  Primitify  Vol.  11.  p.  339. 

The  second  volume  of  Court  de  Geb^lin's  work,  contaxniag  the  Gnuumaire  Uui* 
verselle,  was  publiflbed  In  1774*  Home  Tooka't  Letter  to  Mr.  Dniming  was  pub- 
liBhed  in  1778. 

The  mention  of  this  last  date  recalls  to  my  rccoUcctiou  a  fact,  which,  in  justice  to 
njraeUr,  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice ;  Omi  t^  extraordinary  grammatical  menta  of  Che 
letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  wr^p  pnintrl  out  a  few  month's  ailer  its  publication  in  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Moral  Fhiluiiophy,  which  (at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life»  and  while 
still  Profesaor  of  Matheniatk»)  I  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edttnborgh  dining 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Furj^son  in  North  America.  I  record  this  trifling  circumstance, 
as  I  have  been  most  unjustly  accused  of  having  spoken  lightly  ot  Mr*  Tooke*a  literary 
merits  in  one  of  my  former  publications. 

t  Hogiaphical  Memoiia  of  Smith,  Bobertaon,  and  Reid,  p.  49,  <f  teg* 
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to  be  considered  as  a  separate  part  of  speech  zXptesmt; 
any  more  than  Mr.  Smith's  theory  with  respect  to  the 
gradual  transformation  of  proper  names  into  appeUatiyeSy 
implies  that  proper  names  and  appellatives  are  now 
radically  and  essentially  the  same ;  or,  than  die  employ- 
ment of  substantives  to  supply  the  place  of  adjectives, 
(which  Mr.  Tooke  himself  tells  us  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  an  imperfect  language,)  proves  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  these  two  parts  of  speech  in  such 
tongues  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  English.* 


•  As  the  book  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note  may  not  have  fallen  in  tho  wny  of 
flome  of  the  readers  of  thia  volume,  1  beg  leave  to  copy  from  it  one  or  two  para* 
graphs,  wUch  1 0atter  myself  will  flirow  einisldenble  ugbt  on  die  scope  of  die  pre- 
ceding obscn-ntions. 

**  lu  examining  the  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  examining  the  phenomena 
of  die  mateiial  woild,  when  we  cannot  trace  die  process  by  which  an  event  ha» 
been  produced,  it  is  often  of  importance  to  be  able  to  show  how  it  may  have  been 
produced  by  natural  causes.  Thus,  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  what  the  steps  were  by  which  any  particular  language  was  formed,  yet  if 
we  cantbow,  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  how  all  to  various  parts 
mi'Tlit  gradually  have  arisen,  the  mind  is  not  only  to  a  certain  degree  satisfied,  but  a 
check  is  given  to  that  indolent  philosophy  wliich  refers  to  a  miracle  whatever  appear- 
ances, both  in  ^e  natural  and  moral  worlds,  it  is  unable  to  explafai. 

To  this  species  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  has  no  appropriate  name  in 
our  language,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  title  of  Tlteoretieal  or  ConJectU' 
ralJBisiory ;  an  exprsMion  which  eolBcides  prett}'  nearly  In  its  meaning  wid) dtat  of 
natural  hhto/y,  ns  cinploycd  by  Mr.  Hume,  (see  his  Natural  History  of  ]tellg|0ID») 

aOMl  with  what  some  French  writers  have  called  Histoire  Raisonn^*' 

•         •         •         •         »         •         •  • 

•*  I  flhttll  only  observe  farther  on  this  hetid,  ttnt  when  diflbrent  dieovelied  hiiUniee 

MO  proposed  by  difierent  writer^  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  any  one  line 
of  exertion,  these  theories  are  not  always  to  be  understood  as  standing  in  opposition 
to  each  odier.  If  die  progress  delineated  in  all  of  them  be  plaurible,  it  is  pMsitde, 
at  least,  that  they  may  all  havn  been  renlired  ;  for  human  affairs  never  exhibit,  in  any 
two  instances,  a  perfect  uniformity.  But  whetlier  they  have  been  realized  or  no,  is  of' 
tea  a  question  or  Utde  conae<|iienee.  Id  most  cases  ft  is  ol  more  importance  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  that  is  most  simple,  than  the  progress  that  is  most  agrceahle  to  fact ; 
for,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true  that  ttio  real  pro- 
gress is  not  always  the  most  natural.  It  may  liave  been  detemiined  by  particular 
accidents  wllich  are  not  likely  again  to  occur,  and  wliich  cannot  be  conatdeied  w 
forming  any  part  of  that  c:eTveral  provision  which  nature  has  mad*  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race." — Biographical  Memoirt  qf  Smiiht  MoberUon,  and  JReid^  Ldin. 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

PARi^  11. 

In  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Smith's  dissertation  he  treats  of 
compounded  languages,  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  their  genius  differs  from  that  of  languages  which 
are  simple  and  original.  In  prosecuting  this  subject,  his 
remarks  are  so  much  less  open  to  criticism  than  in  the 
former  part  of  his  theory,  that  I  shall  do  little  more,  in 
what  follows,  than  offer  a  short  surmuary  of  his  leading 
positions,  accompanied  with  some  additional  illustrauons 
of  my  own. 

From  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  first 
part  of  his  Essay,  it  follows  that  original  languages  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  very  complicated  in  theb*  declensions 
and  conjugations  ;  a  circumstance  which  adds  much  to 
the  difficulty  of  studying  them  as  a  branch  of  education, 
but  which  would  not  be  felt  by  those  who  were  accu8-> 
tomed  to  speak  them  from  their  infancy.  When,  how- 
ever, different  nations  came  to  jningle  together,  in  con- 
sequence of  conquest  or  migration,  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring each  others  languages  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  exert  their  ingenuity  in  simplifying  the  study  as  much 
as  possible,  by  whatever  shifts  the  language  would  afford. 
Hence,  the  gradual  substitution,  in  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  of  prepositions  instead  of  declensions, 
and  of  the  substantive  and  possessive  verbs  instead  of 
conjugations.  This  observation  Mr.  Smith  has  illustra-' 
ted  most  ingeniously  and  happily. 

Loiiibard  who  was  attempting  to  speak  Laiin, 
would  naturally  supply  his  ignorance  of  declensions  by 
the  use  of  prepositions,  and  if  he  wanted  to  express 
that  such  a  person  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  or  a  benefac-. 
tor  to  Rome,  if  he  happened  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  genitive  and  dative  cases  of  the  word  Roma^  would 
naturally  express  himself  by  prefixing  the  prepositions 
ad  and  de  to  the  nominative  ;  and,  instead  of  Romm^ 
would  say,  ad  Roma^  and  de  Roma.  •  M  .RamOf  and  di 
Roma,  accordingly,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
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Italians,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Lombards  and 
Romans,  express  this  and  all  other  similar  relations. 
And,  in  this  manner,  prepositions  seem  to  have  been  in- 
traduced  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  declensions.  The 
same  alteration  has  been  produced  upon  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, since  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

A  similar  expedient  enables  men,  in  the  situation 
above-mentioned,  to  get  rid  of  almost  the  whole  iatri- 
cacy  of  their  conjugations.  There  is  in  every  language 
a  verb,  known  by  the  name  of  the  substantive  verb ;  in 
Latin,  sum ;  in  English,  /  am.  This  verb  denotes  not 
the  existence  of  any  particular  event,  but  existence  in 
general.  It  is,  upon  this  account,  the  most  abstract  and 
metaphysical  of  all  verbs  ;  and,  consequently,  could  by 
no  means  be  a  word  of  early  invention.  When  it  came 
to  be  invented,  however,  as  it  had  aU  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  any  other  verb,  by  being  joined  with  the  pas- 
sive participle,  it  was  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of 
the  whole  passive  voice,  and  of  rendering  this  part  of 
their  conjugations  as  simple  a,nd  uniform  as  the  use  of 
prepositions  had  rendered  their  declensions*  A  Lorn* 
bard,  who  wanted  to  say,  /  am  lovedy  but  could  hot  re- 
collect the  word  amor,  naturally  endeavoured  to  supply 
his  io;noi  cince  by  saying,  ego  mm  amatus,  lo  sono  ama- 
to  J  is  at  this  day  the  Italian  expression,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  phrase  above-mentioned. 

"  There  is  another  verb,  which,  in  the  same  manner, 
runs  through  all  langus^es,  and  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  possessive  verb  ;  in  Latin  habeo  ; 
in  English,  /  hanfe*  This  verb,  likewise,  denotes  an 


ture  ;  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 

been  a  word  of  the  earliest  invendon.  When  it  came 
to  be  invented,  however,  by  being  applied  to  the  passive 
participle,  it  was  capable  of  supplying  a  great  part  of 
the  active  voice,  as  the  substantive  verb  had  supplied 
the  whole  of  the  passive.  A  Lombard,  who  wanted  to 
say,  I  had  loved,  but  could  not  recollect  the  word  amof^ 
veram,  would  endeavour  to  supply  the  place  of  it,  by- 
saying  either  ego  habebam  cmia/«m,  or  ego  heAmamaium^ 
b  ai>€va  omolo,  or  lo  ebH  omoto,  are  the  correspondent 


event  of  an  extremely  abstract 
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Italian  expressions  at  this  day.  And  thus,  upon  the  in- 
termixture of  different  nations  with  one  another,  the 
conjugations,  by  means  of  different  auxiliary  verbs,  were 
made  to  approach  towards  the  simplicity  and  uniformity 
of  the  declensions. 

In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  maxim,  that 
the  more  simple  any  language  is  in  its  composition,  the 
more  complex  it  must  be  in  its  declensions  and  conduc- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  simple  it  is  m  its 
declensions  and  conjugations,  the  more  complex  it  must 
be  in  its  composition." 

This- general  observation  Mr.  Smith  confirms  by  par- 
ticular instances,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  his  disserta- 
tion. 

The  circumstances  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smith  as  dis- 
criminating the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  from  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  £nglish,  have  given  rise  to 
some  remarkable  differences  between  the  genius  of  an- 
cient and  modem  tongues,  considered  both  as  materials 
for  agreeable  composition,  and  as  instruments  of  Philo^ 
sophical  communication.  I  shall  touch  on  one  or  two 
of  these  characteristical  differences  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs  which  supersede  the  use  of  prepositions  and  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  the  ancient  languages  possessed  a  great 
adv^tage  over  the  modern,  in  point  of  condsmess. 
The  words,  Dei  and  Deo,  for  example,  expressed,  each 
of  them,  what  in  Enghsh  must  be  translated  by  two 
words,  of  Qod,  to  ChdL  The  difference  is  stUl  greater 
with  respect  to  conjugations.  What  a  Roman  expressed 
by  the  single  word  amamssem,  an  Englishman  is  obliged 
to  express  by  four  words,  Islwuld  have  loved.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  this,  that  in  epitaphs  and  other 
inscriptions,  where  the  shortness  of  the  work  requires 
the  most  finished  elegance,  the  use  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages is  almost  intolerable  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  beauties  of  which  the  ancient  tongues  are  sus- 
ceptible in  consequence  of  the  rejection  oi  every  thing 
superfluous  and  cumbersome. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  illustrated  this  advantage,  which 
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the  ancient  tongues  possessed  over  the  ipodem  in  point 
of  eondsenessy  by  the  difficulty  of  translating  any  of  the 
common  Latin  mottos  (or  what  the  French  cbH  devises) 
into  a  modem  language,  without  destroymg  completely 
their  $pirit  and  vivacity.  In  the  motto,  for  example,  Mm 
imU€  quod  absenB,  how  spiridess  is  the  English  transla- 
tion, thousand  cannot  equal  one  that  is  absent.** 
Another  instance  mentioned  by  Campbell,  is  that  of  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea  ;  to  denote  a 
hero,  who,  with  facility,  baffles  all  the  ass;uilis  of  liis  en- 
emies ;  the  motto  Conantia  frangere  Jrangit ;  in  K  mu- 
lish, I  break  the  things  which  attempt  to  break  me."  * 
AU  European  languages  labor  under  the  same  inconven- 
iences. 

2.  The  structure  of  the  ancient  languages  allowed  a 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  of  which  modem 
languages  do  not  admit.   The  stracture  of  the  latter  ties 

us  down  to  one  invariable  arrangement,  or,  at  least,  con- 
fines our  choice  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  though  the  adjective  and  substantive 
were  separated  from  one  another,  the  correspondence, 
of  their  terminations  still  showed  their  mutual  refer- 
ence ;  and  the  separation  did  not  occasion  any  confusion 
in  the  sense.   Thus,  in  the  first  hne  of  VirgU, 

**  Tityre,  tu  patulic  recubans  bub  tegmiue  fagi,** 

we  easily  see,  that  refers  tp  reeubam,  and  pattilm  to 
fagif  because  the  terminations  determine  their  mutual 
reference.   But  if  we  were  to  translate  this  line  literally 

into  English  "  Tityrus,  thou  of  spreading  reclining  un- 
der the  shade  beech,"  it  would  he  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble, because  there  is  here  no  dilicrence  of  termination 
to  indicate  to  what  substantive  each  adjective  belongs. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  verbs.  In  Latin,  the 
verb  may  often  be  placed  without  any  ambiguity  in  any 
part  of  the  sentence.   But,  in  Enghsh,  its  place  is  almost 


.  *  "  In  this  example,"  says  Campbell,  "  we  are  obliged  to  change  the  person  of 
the  verb,  that  the  words  may  be  equally  applicable,  both  in  the  literal  sense  and  in 
the  figurative,  an  essential  point  in  this  exercise  of  ingenuity.  The  personal  pronoun 
In  our  language  must  always  be  expressed  before  the  verb.  Now  the  neuter  will 
not  apply  to  the  hero,  nor  the  mascuUne  He  to  the  rock  ;  whereas  the  fiistpenon 
applies  equally  to  both." — Ffuiosqphy  qf  Mhetoric^Yol  II. p.  411. Note. 
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always  precisely  determined.  It  must  follow  the  sub- 
jectivcy  and  precede  the  objective  member  of  the  phrase 
in  almost  all  cases.  Of  this,  no  better  illustration  can 
be  produced  than  the  following  passage  from  Milton, 
cjuoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  which  the  poet  has  pushed  the 
inversion  and  transposition  of  words  so  far  beyond  the 
genius  of  our  language,  as  to  render  his  meaning,  if  not 
altogether  unintelligible,  at  least  extremely  obscure  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  lines  in  Horace, 
of  which  it  is  a  translation ; 

**  Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 

Who  always  vacant,  ahv?\v<5  amiable 
Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 
UnmindfuL"* 

In  the  Latin,  all  this  is  abundantly  plain : 

Clui  nunc  te  firuitur  credulos  iM]re& ; 
etui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 

Sperat  -  tiescius  aurs 
Fallacis." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  are  important,  and,  at 

the  time  of  their  publication,  they  had,  at  least,  in  this 
couniiy,  all  the  merit  of  novelty  ;  but  they  do  not  ex- 
'haust  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  following  out  the  speculations  a  little  farther. 

In  considering  this  difference  between,  the  genius  of 
ancient  and  modem  languages^  two  things  are  to  be  at- 
tended to,  which  have  been  often  confounded  by  critics* 
1.  The  ordmary  arrangement  of  words  in  common 
conversation.  And,  2.  The  deranged  collocation,  in 
rhetorical  and  poetical  composition.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  very  well  considered  by  Batteux,  f  and  Mon- 
boddo  ;  \  both  of  whom  have  shown,  that  the  airange- 
ment  of  words,  in  the  ancient  tongues,  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  natural  than  in  ours ;  that  the  sentence 


*  Lord  Monboddo  is  of  opinion  that  Milton  intended  this  translation  to  serve  as  a 
proof  how  Inferior,  in  point  of  composition,  the  English  is  to  llic  Latin. — (  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Languagey  Vol.  I.  p.  130.)  But  this  in  by  no  means  probable. 
Rlilt (Ml  in  hi'?  tnratf  «t  poetical  work,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  his  prose  writinp;si, 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  assimilate  the  style  of  English  composition  to  that  of  the 
LaHn,  in  ft  fir  greater  degree  than  sutts  the  genius  of  our  language.  Tliift  translation, 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tour  de  force^  seems  to  have 
been  meant  to  show,  that  the  English  tongue  is  susceptible  of  a  much  greater  lati- 
tude of  transpoathm  than  b  commonly  imagined. 

t  Principes  de  Litteraturey  Vol.  V. 

t  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language. 
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Jmctum  da  mihi  (for  example)  is,  in  one  view,  arranged 
more  naturally  *  than  the  sentence  s^im  me  fruit, \  But 
this  and  similar  observations  throw  no  li^ht  on  the  de- 
ranged collocation  familiar  to  u>  in  tlie  classical  avithors, 
and  which  was  reflated  by  principles  of  a  perfectly 
different  nature*  What  these  principles  were,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  'now  to  ascertain ;  but,  in  general,  we 
know,  ttiat  although  the  latitude  of  arrangement  was 
great,  it'was  not  unlimited*  Quintilian  produces  some 
instances  of  inversions,  which  he  thinks  blameable,  that 
would  scarce  appear  to  us  inversions  at  all.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  Cicero,  pro  CluentiOy  he  thinks, 
needs  an  apology :  "  Animadverti^  JudiceSy  omnem  accti- 
satoiis  orationem  in  dims  dwisam  esse  partes. — In  duas 
partes  divisam  esse,  rectum  est,  sed  durum  et  incomp- 
tum."  Some  transpositions,  he  says,  are  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  poetry,  and  are  not  admissible  in  prose ;  as  in  Vir- 


•**  Sucli  an  arrangement,'*  (as  Dr.  Klair  observes,  Lecture  VII.)  "is  precisely 
putting  into  words  the  gesture  wiiich  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he 
was  acqudnted  with. words  ^" — that  is,  he  would Jirs<  pohit  to  the  object,  and  <ilen 
to  himself. 

It  appears  from  Humboldt,  that  this  natural  arrangement  prevails  in  the  lanejuajres 
of  the  ^imchcau  Indians,  which  are  certainly  as  well  entitled  as  any  we  know,  to  the 
*    appellation  of  ort^'naZ  or  jprimi^tve.   "The  arrangemeDt  of  words,"  be  observes, 
"  in  the  Chayma,  is  such  as  is  found  In  everj  lanpjuagc  of  both  continents  which  has 

5>reserved  a  certain  air  of  youth.  The  object  is  placed  before  the  verb*  the  verb  be- 
bro  the  penenel  pronoun.  Tlie  object  on  wUen  ib»  ttttention  thoold  be  principally 
fixed,  precedes  rill  modifications  oi  that  object.  The  American  would  say,  7t6er<y 
complete  love  we  ;  instead  of,  we  love  complete  Uber^  :—thee  with  happy  am  f; 
instead  of,  I  am  happy  with  thee.  There  ia  eenethhi^;  (firect,  firm,  demonstrative, 
in  these  turns,  the  simplicity  of  which  b  augment  i  1  y  the  absence  of  the  article. 
Ought  we  to  admit  ibaf,  with  an  advanced  civilization,  these  nations,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  have  ciiau^ed  by  degrees  the  ai  iaiigement  of  their  phrases  We  arc 
led  to  adopt  this  idea,  when  we  recollect  the  changes  which  the  syntax  of  the  Ro- 
mans has  undergone,  in  the  precise,  clear,  but  somewhat  timid  languages  of  Latin 
Europe.'* — Perianal  JSarrativCt  &c.  Vol.  III.  p.  261.  1  quote  from  uie  admirable 
English  veraon  by  Helen  Maria  WIHtonur.  Such  a  translator,  Mthfid,  at  once,  and 
elegant,  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  authors, 
t  See  on  the  same  subjectt  DideroVs  Lettre  sur  lea  Sourds  et  Muets, 
un  tihennibjeet  of  InvenAone  Diderot  has  made  a  very  ingenious  remark,  wMdi  de- 
serves to  be  prosecuted. 

"  Nous  sommes  peut-etre  redevables  a  la  phiiosophie  P^ripat(^licienne,  qui  a  r^a1is6 
tous  Ics  etres  g^n^raux  et  m^taphysiques,  de  n'avoir  presque  plus  dans  notrc  languc 
de  ce  que  nous  appeUons  des  inTOraions  dans  lea  langues  ancicnnes.  En  effet  nos 
auteius  Gaulois  en  ont  heaucoupplira  que  nous,  et  cette  philosophic  a  regn^  tandis 
que  notrc  languc  se  perfectionnoit  sous  Louis  X ill.  et  sous  Louis  XIV.  Les  an- 
dens,  qui  g^n^ralisoient  moins,et  qui  ItuAoientpliis  la  nature  en  detail  et  par  indi- 
vidus,  avoient  dans  leurlangue  une  marche  moin-;  irinnntone,  ct  peut-etre  le  mot  d'in- 
version  cut-il  4i6  fort  etrangepour  eux.  Yous  ne  rn'ottjecterez  point  ici,  Mooeieur, 
que  la  Phiiosophie  P^ripat^teienne  est  cello  d*Aiietote  ct  par  consequent  d*une  partlo 
des  anciens  ;  car  vous  a]ipren(hez  san:^  doute  k  vos  disciples  que  notre  P^iipati^ti- 
cismc  ^toit  bien  different  de  celui  d'Aristote.** 

VOL.  III.  6 
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gil,  *^  I^erbareo  septemsubfecta  7Vtdm**^^iiod  oratio,'* 

lie  addb,  "ncquaquam  recipiet." 

Although,  however,  these  passages  show  clearly  that 
the  collocation  of  words  in  the  ancient  languages  w  as  an 
affair  of  much  greater  nicety  than  our  modern  composers 
in  Latin  are  apt  to  imagine  ;  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  writers,  and  speakers  who  made 
use  of  them»  enjoyed  a  latitude  in  the  construction  of 
their  sentences,  to  which  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
compared  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  much  this  latitude  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  must  have  contributed  to  the  har- 
mony and  variety  of  style  in  ancient  composition.  But 
a  still  more  important  advantao:e  arose  from  this,  that  it 
enabled  the  writers  or  speakers  to  arrange  the  different 
ideas  comprehended  in  a  senteiu  e,  in  that  order  which 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  or  which  produces 
the  happiest  effects.  The  following  line  is  mentioned 
by  Batteux  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark* 

Me,  me,  adsura  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite  ferrum 
O  RutuU." 

The  order  of  words  here  corresponds  exactiy  with  * 
the  order  of  passions  or  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  gives  a  spirit  to  the  expression,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  in  a  modern  translation.  In  ^e 
following  passage,  too,  of  Horace,  the  mere  arrangement 
of  words,  particularly  the  position  of  the  concluding 
word,  produces  a  pathetic  effect  which  must  unavoidably 
be  lost  in  any  English  or  French  version : 

*^  Te,  maris  et  terrs  numeroque  carentis  mam 

Mensorem,  cohibent,  Archyta, 

Fulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinum  , 

Munern  :  nee  quidquam  tibi  profio?t 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  auimoque  roiuadum. 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro" 

The  only  other  instance  I  shall  mention  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  which  Virgil  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Eurydice, 

*'  Feror  mgcnti  circumdata  nocte, 
Invaiidasque  tibi  teudeus,  heu  1  non  tua,  |»alina8**' 
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Well  mi^t  Mannontel  ask,  ^Deliile  a-t-Q  pu  fim 
entendre  ce  nan  tua  d6sesp£nait1"*  And  yet  (with 
die  exception  of  the  worse  than  useless  epithet  applied 

to  death)  Delille  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the 
geniui)  ol  die  F reach  tongue  admitted  of. 

**  Adieu  mon  cher  Orp\i^  j  Eurydice  expirante 

En  vain  to  chore  be  encore  de  sa  main  defaillante. 
L'horriblc  mort  jetant  son  voile  autour  de  moi 
M'entraine  loin  du  jour,  helas !  etloiu  de  toi." 

Even  in  the  modem  tongues  the  slight  inversions  of 
which  they  admit  have  sometimes  a  singularly  happy 
effect,  particularly  in  poetry,  as  in  these  words  of  Aiil- 
ton,  the  iorce  and  vivacity  of  which  need  no  comment : 

Oui  Jim  millionn  of  flaming  swords."  f 

Upon  this  head  of  tramj)osifi()jt  we  m;iy  remark  far- 
ther, that  in  consequence  of  the  ordtr  observed  in  the 
ancient  languages,  more  especially  the  Latin,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  or  hearer  was  kept  up  completely  to 
the  end  of  the  period,  where  the  verb^  which  is  die  key 
of  the  sentence,  was  generally  to  be  found.  I  have  else- 
where compared  the  efiect  produced  by  this  position  of 
the  verb  to  that  of  the  mirror  in  a  well  known  optical 
experiment,  by  which  the  apparently  shapeless  daubings 
in  an  anamorphosis  are  so  refomied  as  to  be  converted 
into  a  beautiful  picture. 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  every  transgression  of  this  rule 

•  (Etivres  Posthumes  de  Martmntel,  Tome  I.  p.  822, 

t  A  siauiar  beauty  is  o]xservab)c  in  the  following  lines  of  Paraell's  Hermit : 

*'Thim  wli(<n  n  smootii  exp«iiao  reoei^'es  imprest 
Ciiltii  iiiitwrc'simajo  on  its  wat'ry  breait, 
Down  Ueud  the  baoki,  iha  inn  iifendb^  mm. 
Ami  Mn  bmMb  with  aagun^  eoJon  g loir.*' 

Id  that  tine  line,  ton,  of  Gray, 

**  Wbere  keaces  the  turf  in  m&oj  a  mouideriog  heap.'* 

With  what  picturesque  force  docs  the  inverted  po5;ition  of  thevarb  Aeoset  pimont 
the  image  of  the  broken  ground  in  a  crowded  church  yard ! 

The  time  artifice  !■  employed  io  Taiious  otter  pueages  of  dili  elegy,  and  alwayt 
•wMi  eonamiimate  Caale  and  aUll.  • 

"  Now  fades  the  glimmnring  landscape  on  the  niglit." 
*'  How  boVf'd  the  wcmmIh  beneath  their  «turily  ■ttoka*! 
"  Even  in  oor  oihcM  Ure  their  wontixl  fire^."  * 
~  HeM  rait*  bia  baad  tyMO  Uw  kp  of  «a(th. 
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was  a  deviation  from  the  established  habit  of  arrange- 
ment.— ^''Verbo  sensum  dudere^  mdto,  si  compositio 
patiatur,  optunum  est  In  fferbis  enim  semwms  m  inesU** 
He  adds,  "  Sine  dnbio  omne  quod  non  cludet,  hyperiba* 

ton  est."  In  our  modern  languages,  the  first  half  of  a 
sentence  is  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  the  rest  rnay  be 
anticipated  ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  for  a  modern 
discourse  to  maintain  that  incessant  hold  of  the  hearers' 
attention  which  was  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  ancient  orators  spoke ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible,  to  the  same  degree,  to  give  to  every  word  and 
phrase  their  full  effect  on  the  imagination  or  the  heart 
The  ancients  compared  the  period  (which  word  II$glo9o$ 
literally  means  a  circuit)  to  a  sling  which  throws  out  the 
stone  after  many  revolutions  ;  and  Cicero  ascribes  to 
this  skilful  combination  of  words  a  great  part  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. 
"  Demosthenis  non  tam  vibrarent  luimina,  nisi  numeris 
contorta  ferrentur."  * 

I  already  hinted,  that  the  deranged  collocation  of 
words  in  the  rhetorical  compositions  of  the  ancients^ 
was  perfectly  different  from  what  they  themselves  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  order*  and  which  they  used  in 
conversation*  Of  this  we  may  judge  from  their  easy 
epistolary  style  ;  and  from  that  of  tiieir  dialogues,  in 
which  (even  in  those  written  by  Cicero)  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  of  inversion  and  transposition  as  in  their 
histories  and  orations.  Lord  Monboddo  observes,  that 
"  in  Cicero's  Letters  ad  Familiares^]  the  arran2;ement  is 
such,  that  the  words  may  be  translated  into  English,  in 


•  Orator  ad  Bnitum,  LXX. 

1  must  own,  however,  that  Lord  Monboddo  seems  to  me  to  consider,  not  without 
teuon,  this  general  rale  in  Latin  eompoaitlen  with  leepeec  to  the  positfon  <^  the 

verb,  n'!  necessarily  tending  to  produce  a  m  nriotony  in  the  sfylr  of  their  best  writers. 
To  iUu»trdte  this,  he  quotes  two  sentences  from  the  beginning  of  Csesar's  Comment- 
Biies,  where  not  only  Vodi  aenteneea  terminate  vrfth  a  verb,  bat  in  general  the  eererw 
al  incinbcts  of  each  sentence.  •*  Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  propterea 
quod  a  cultu  atque  humamtate-proviDci<c  longissime  absunt,  minimeque  adeosmcrca- 
toressttpe  commeant,  atque  ea,  quae  ad  efleminandos  animos  pertinent,  impoi  taut." 
**PirDximi  sunt  Germani8»  qui  trans  Rhenurii  incolunt,  quibuscum  continenter  bellum 
gerunt  :  qua  de  causa  Helvetii  quoque  reliquos  Gallos  virlute  prsecedunt,  quod  fere 
quotidianis  proeliis  cum  Germanis  contendunt,  quum  aut  suis  finibus  eos  prohibent, 
aut  iphi  in  conim  finibus  bellum  mKwt**'— Origin  and  Prognta  cf  Language,  Vol. 

IV.  pp.  232,  233  ^  w 

t  The  16th  iiook  ol  his  Letters. 
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an  order  not  very  difTerent  from  that  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  originaL"  The  same  author  takes  notice  of'*  the 
simple  and  natural  arrangement  of  the  words  employed 
in  the  laws  and  decrees  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ko- 
mans."  In  Demosthenes  we  have  several  of  these  in- 
serted in  his  orations,  where  the  anan^a^ment  of  the 
words  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  composition 
of  the  orator.  The  same  inartificial  order  of  words 
may  be  remarked  in  the  Roman  laws,  or  scnatffs  con" 
suUa,  and  in  the  edicts  of  their  praitors  preserved  to  us 
in  the  collection  of  their  laws  made  by  the  emperor  Jus* 
tinian.* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  what  was  formerly  said  on 
the  associatian  of  ideas^  how  much  this  specific  distinc* 
tion  between  the  ordinary,  and  the  rhetorical  or  poetical 

style  of  expression,  must  have  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  to  the  grace  of  the  latter ;  as  it  enabled  the 
orator  or  the  poet,  without  enlarging  the  common  vo- 
cabulary, to  give  to  the  simplest  words  and  pbi  cisrs  tlie 
same  effects  which  we  strive  to  produce  by  an  appro- 
priate poetical  or  rhetorical  diction.  This  1  presume 
was  Horace's  idea,  in  a  passage  of  his  Art  of  Poetry> 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  dispute 
among  his  conmientators. 

"  In  verbis  etiam  toniiis  cautusquc  sercndis, 
Dixcris  cgregiC)  iiutuin  si  caliida  vcrbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum.**  • 

Cautious  and  sparing  in  the  introduction  of  new 
words,  aim  rather  at  giving  to  your  expressions  the  air 
of  novelty,  by  skill  in  composition/'  In  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  but  much  more  in.  the  latter  of  these» 

the  caliida  junctura  must  have  been  one  of  the'principal 
secrets  of  fine  writing,  both  in  prose  ami  in  poetry.f 


*  Orig^l  and  Progress  of  Language,  Vol.  IV.  p.  218*  219. 

f  Dr.  Be«tti«,  tn  some  critical  remtrln  on  these  lines,  supposes  the  poet* s  rnetn- 

ing  to  be,  that,  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  wnn!,  wo  should  be 
careful  to  place  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  meaning  may  be  collected  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  it  stands.  He  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  idea  would 
bftve  been  conveyed  mu<;h  more  directly  and  eipUdtly,  if  the  woids  luwiun  and  imk 
(wn  bad  been  made  to  change  places. 

Keddtderit  junctura  ootuia." 
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The  observations  already  made  are  sufficient  to  show 
how  peculiarly  tavorable  the  genius  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  to  rhetorical  and  poetical  compositions.  It 
is  a  question,  howeyer,  of  a  very  different  nature,  and 
cm  stilt  more  interesting  to  us,  how  far  it  was  farorable 
td  the  communication  oi  scientific  knowledge,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  philosophy. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  the  a-diiiQ  circumstance 
which  gave  the  ancient  languages  an  advantage  in  po- 
etry and  oratory,  rendered  them  unfit  for  philosophical 
communication  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  imagination  is 
excited  and  captivated,  the  understanding  is  disqualified 
for  the  investigation  of  truth.  Even  those  artificial  and 
complicated  penodsy  which  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
languages  admitted  to  so  great  a  degree,  and  of  which 
Cicero  has  remarked  the  extraordinary  effects,  derived 
their  principal  charm  from'  theur  tendency  to  suspend 
the  cool  exercise  of  the  judgment,  by  arousing  the 
imagination,  or  inllaraing  the  passions.  And,  according- 
ly, the  style  of  speaking  which,  in  modern  times,  has 
been  ioriiied  on  this  model,  however  well  fitted  to  help 
out  a  lame  argument,  or,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason^  is  neither  found  to  be 
the  best  for  meeting,  in  a  popular  assembly,  the  close 
attack  of  a  logical  antagonist,  nor  for  undergoing,  when 
committed  to  the  press,  the  cahn  examination  of  a  dis- 
cerning reader,* 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  transposUwns  used  in  andent 
languages  could  not  fail  to  counteract  those  habits  of 
association  amono;  words^  which,  in  most  instances,  are 
the  foundation  of  our  reasonings,  and  which  afford  us 


But  this/*  says  he,  **  was  impossible,  the  first  syllable  in  novum  beii^  short, 
and  Id  mium  long.*'  I  cannot  iiel^  thiBldiig  ^lifl  »  yoff  lame  tolatfofli  of  me  >dffll- 

ciilty,  when  wc  consider  ^vitli  what  facility  Horace  (who  was  not  tied  down  to  ring 
changes  on  this  particular  form  of  words  like  a  school-boy  perfortuiDg  an  exercise) 
could  have  varied  his  mode  of  expresdon  a  thousand  cUnerent  ways,  without  either 
departing  from  metrical  exactness,  or  incurring  the  fault  of  indistinctness  and  am- 

■bic^^nity.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt,  whether  wo  consult  the  context,  or  the  <^ram- 
maucal  interpretation  of  the  sentence,  ttiat  the  poet  i$  idea  was  what  I  have  above 

•  "  Omnia  enim  stolidi  magis  admvraninr,  amaniquu^ 
Inversis  qtus  sub  verhk  latiUnUia  cemutit; 
Teiaqiie  comrtitaaDt,  quse  belle  tangere  possunt 
Aaxeik,  et  kpid^  que  eoaft^Mala  aonore." 

Lucretii,  Liber  i.  1.  642. 
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the  readiest  means  of  detecting  the  erroneous  reason- 
ings of  others.  For  the  ilUustration  of  this  remark  i 
must  refer  to  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,* 
where  the  reader  will  find  it  fully  confirmed  by  a  train 
of  most  ingenious  and  refined  reasoning.  These  asso- 
ciations must,  of  necessity,  be  much  stionger  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  tied  down  to  an  amiogaus  construction, 
uian  in  one  where  a  transpositive  construction  is  admit* 
ted ;  f  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  we  are  much  more 
easily  imposed  on  by  nonsense  m  Latin  than  in  Enghsh, 
although  we  may  uxiderstand  both  languages  equally 
well. 

Beside  these  considerations,  it  might  be  easily  shown, 
that  the  genius  of  the  ancient  languages  occaisioned 
many  more  ambiguities  of  meaning  than  occur  in  the 
modern  ones.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  some 
judicious  observations  are  made  in  an  Essay  by  the  late 


♦Vol.  11.  p. 93. 

t  The  Abb^  Girard  was  the  first,  according  to  Court  de  Gebelin,  who  introduced 
tibese  two  ^tinguishing  epithets ;  and  as  tfra  vae  of  ttiom  baa  been  mnctioncd..veiy 
generally  by  later  French  Grammarians,  and  as  I  can  think  of  no  others  that  appear 
to  me  to  be  less  exceptionable,  I  shall  continue  to  employ  them.  M.  Du  Marsais, 
in  his  Treatise  de  la  Construction  GramnuUicalet  substitutes,  instead  of  the  epithet 
analogous,  the  word  simpUf  or  natural*  Gebelin  objects  to  the  language  uaed 
both  by  Girard  and  Du  Marsai*',  prejudging  a  question  which  he  considers  as 
proUematical,  and  substitutes  two  epithets  of  ms  own,  (construction  Ubre  and  con- 
•traction  heaie,)  wUeb*  in  ny  opinion,  iiave  no  advantage  over  tbem.  Ai  hia  criti- 
cisms, liowever,  aie  always  entitled  to  respect^  I  tliaD  tianaertbe  tiiem  in  hS»  own 
worda, 

**  En  donnant  i  la  eonatruetion  Fran^oiae  on  k  cefle  de  telle  autre  langue  que  ee 

soit,  le  nom  (.Vaiialogiie,  on  suppose  qu'fll»»  a  phis  d'analoo;ie,  de  conformity,  de 
rapport  avec  la  nature,  etqu'elie  est  la  construction  la  plus  parfaite  :  et  en  donnant 
a  la  construction  Greque  et  Latinele  nom  de  transpositive,  on  fait  entendre  que 
celle-ci  intervertit  Tarrangement  naturel  det  nots,  qu'elle  donne  lieu  It  un  ordrc  op- 
po?^  a  celui  de  la  nature.  On  suppose  encore  par-la,  que  la  nature  a  un  ordre  fixe 
qui  lui  est  proore,  et  dont  eilc  ne  pcut  jamais  s'^carter;  qu'eUe  est  d^temiiuee 
invinciblement  n  autvre  la  oneme  route. 

"  Mais  CCS  questions  out  elles  ete  decidees  ?  Pouvoient  elles  I'etre,  du  rooins  dana 
le  terns  ou  I'on  commenqa  a  donner  ces  noms  tranchans  i  ne  pr^cipita-t-on  pas  son 
jugement,  d*april8  la  difference  qu*on  voyolt  entre  ces  deux  sortes  de  conatroetiona  ? 
et  ces  noms  ne  pouvoient-ils  pasindi  irr  on  erreur,  en  persuudant  qu'en  effet  le  Latin 
renversoit  I'ordre  de  la  nature  auquei  se  soumettoientnoslangues  modemea  i  **  Tom. 
n.  pp.  501,  503. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  1  have  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  distinction 
pointer!  out  in  p.  41,  betwcn  the  ordinary  arran2:<'fnent  of  words  in  common  conver- 
sation, and  lh(;  deranged  collocation  in  rhetoiicul  and  poetical  composition.  In  the 
foimer  caae,  (for  example,  in  the  phrase  fructum  da  mihi,  or  give  me  Jruit)  I  admit 
there  is  room  for  disputes  which  may  not  be  easily  settled ;  but  in  the  latter,  T  can- 
not see  the  possibility  of  any.  Nobody  surely  can  ima^e  the  atructure  of  one  of 
Ciceio's  oxatorical  periodi  to  be  aa  natunuu  thatMnMntenoe  of  Addiaoii  or 
Yoltaira. 

*Cvui  daG«lMliD»Toakn.p|».511,9]S; 
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Professor  Arthur  of  Glasgow ;  *  whose  remarks,  added 

to  those  already  stated,  seem  to  authorize  the  general 
conclusion,  that  if,  in  respect  of  conciseness,  of  harmo- 
ny, and  of  impressive  arrangement,  the  modem  tongues 
must  yield  to  the  ancient — ^in  other  respects,  and  those  of 
far  greater  moment,  they  possess  a  decided  superiority. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  the 
modem  qompounded  languages,  though  more  easily  ac- 
quired, furnish  more  difficult  subjects  of  discussion  to 
the  universal  grammarian  than  original  languages.  The 
difference  between  their  structure,  and  that  of  the  an- 
cient tongues,  has  had  a  great  effect  in  turning  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers  to  grammatical  disquisitions,  and 
in  this  manner  has  contributed  considerably,  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  to  the  improvement  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind. 

A  German  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  learned 
world,f  who  did  me  the  honor,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  to  attend  some  of  my  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  having  heard  one  of  them,  in  which  I  gave 
a  genersd  account  of  this  dissertation  of  Mr.  Smith,  was 
so  kind  as  to  favor  me  in  a  Letter  with  some  strictures, 
which  appear  to  me  unquestionably  just,  on  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Smith's  essay.  "  In  comparing,"  he  ob- 
serves, "the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  Mr.  Smith 
ought  to  have  expressed  himself  under  certain  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  the  latter.  For  the  genms  of  the 
*  modem  languages,'  if  we  comprehend,  under  this  title, 
those  existing  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  is 
yery  different  The  German,  for  mstance,  has  several 
striking  peculiarities,  which,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
distinguish  it  from  others.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  more 
complicated  in  point  of  grammatical  structure  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  :  but  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istic is  the  arrangement  of  words ;  which,  though  wide- 


*  Essay  on  the  Arrangement  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Language — See  Arthur's 
Discourses  on  various  subjects.   Glasgow,  1808. 

f  Dr.  Noehden,  of  the  university  of  GoetUngen,  auUior  of  that  highly  esteemed 
work,  eotitled,  a  Gramimr  of  the  Gemuui  Language  lor  the  me  of  EpgUahmen. 
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ly  different  from  tlic  natural  order  of  construction,  is  yet 
limited  and  determined  by  certain  rules. 

"  The  artificial  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech  in 
the  German  language  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
a  philosopher :  it  is  perhaps  a  disadvantage  in  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  and  it  might  be  suggested  with  some 
plausibility,  that  the  obscurity  of  Kant's  system  is,  in 
some  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote ;  though  I  am  by  no  means  decided  as  to  Uiis 
point.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Plattnet,  an  eminent 
philosopher  in  Germany,  conceived  that  artificial  order 
of  placing  the  parts  of  speech  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
purpose  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  he  gave  a  determined 
preference  to  a  natural  collocation  of  words.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  introduce  the  latter  in  opposition 
to  the  general  estabhshed  practice.  But  this  is  in  the 
highest  degree  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
Germany,  insomuch  so,  that  his  books  in  which  the 
natural  arrangement  of  words  is  adopted,  appear  hardly 
legible.  I  have  often  turned  from  uiem  wim  displeas- 
ure, and  even  disgust :  and  found  it  a  greater  labor  to 
read  and  understand  him,  than  more  difiUcult  subjects 
would  have  given  me,  if  delivered  in  the  usual  form  of 
arrangement." — The  reader  will  find  the  suhjert  farther 
prosecuted  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  iNoehden's 
Grammar.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessaxy  to  add,  that  this  criticism  of 
Dr*  Noehden's  is  not  meant  to  invalidate  Mr.  Smith's 
argument,  but  to  suggest  some  necessary  limitations  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  announced  by  the  author. 
It  tends,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  to  support  Mr. 
Smith's  speculations  ;  inasmuch  as  the  German  or  Teu- 
tonic, falling  obviously  under  Mr.  Smith's  idea  of  an  orig- 
inal language,  might  be  expected  to  diiibr  in  its  construc- 
tion from  the  Romanic  tongues,  as  well  as  from  the 
English,  which,  though  it  has  Teutonic  for  its  basis,  has 
subsequently  admitted  largely  into  its  composition  Nor- 
man-French— ^itself  a  mixture  of  Latin,  with  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic. 


*  London, printed  for  Mawnun,  X80T,  p.  429. 
VOL.  UI.  7 
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SECTION  ra. 

Of  Language  eonsidMed  ta  an  Inttnunant  of  llioiic^fr 

Another  view  of  language,  intimately  connected  with 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  .Mind,  has  for  its  object 
to  illustrate  the  functions  of  words  considered  as  the 
great  instrument  of  thought  and  of  sohtary  speculation. 
In  the  importance  of  its  practical  applications  thl'^  may 
justly  claim  the  Jirst  place  among  the  various  branches 
of  our  present  subject  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
go  too  far,  were  I  to  assert,  that  if  a  system  of  rational 
logic  should  ever .  be  executed  by  a  competent  hand, 
this  will  form  the  most  important  chapter  of  such  a 
work.  All,  however,  that  I  have  to  ofl^r  with  respect 
to  it  is  already  exhausted  in  the  course  of  my  former 
publications  i  and  as  I  ani  unwilling  to  tire  my  reader 
with  repetitions,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  refer- 
ring in  a  note  to  those  passages  in  my  works  where  it 
has  happened  to  fall  under  my  consideration.* 

When  1  published  my  former  volumes,  I  had  not  seen 
the  ingenious  Essay  of  Michaelis  on  the  Influence  of 
Opinions  on  Language,  and  of  Language  on  Opinions-t 
The  tide  is  imposing,  and  strongly  excited  my  curiosity ; 
and  the  performance  itself,  though  it  scarcely  answered 
the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  it  from  the  great  rep- 
utation of  the  author,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  ac- 
quisition of  some  value  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.  I  was  sorry,  when  I  first  read  it,  to  find  that 
few,  if  any  illustrations,  were  taken  from  this  branch  of 
science,  which  certainly  presents  to  a  philosopher  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  all  exemplifications  of 


♦  Sec  Elements,  &c.  Vol.  T.  6lh  edition,  p.  197,  et  seq.  pp.  412,  413.  Vol.  11.  p. 
I,  et  seq.  p.  242,  et  seq.  Phil.  Essays,  3d.  edition,  p.  X47.  etseq,  p.  201,  et  tcq^ 
p.  207,  et  seq.  p.  226,  ci  seq.  p.  232,  etseq. 

t  Ad  English  translation  of  this  Essay  was  published  at  London  in  the  year  177l» 
by  .Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's  Charch-yard  ;  but  I  never  happened  to  hear  of  it  till  very 
lately,  when  a  copy  of  it  was  kindly  commumcated  to  me  by  a  friend.  I  had  pre- 
viouily  read  a  French  translation,  whidh  appears  to  me  to  convey  the  sense  of 
author  more  clearly  than  the  English  one.  The  latter,  however,  (which  we  are 
told  in  the  preface  was  revised  in  manuscript  by  the  authpr,)  is  enriched  with  an 
Inquiry  (by  Mkhaelia)  into  the  Advantagee  and  PMicabili^  oft  XTniTenal  Learn- 
ed IiaDgiiage,  which  oontabM  aome  veiy  acute  and  importHit  obaenatiooe* 
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the  mutual  influence  which  language  and  opinions  have 
on  each  other ;  hut^  on  reflection^  I  was  led  to  indulge 
a  hope,  that  the  illustrations  borrowed  from  sciences  re- 
lating  to  the  material  world,  will  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count by  the  logicians  who  cultivate  the  science  of 
mind;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that 
all  the  conclusions  of  the  author  concerning  the  errors 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  words  in  such  sciences  as 
botany  and  the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  must 
hold  a  fortiori  in  all  those  speculations  which  have  the 
mental  phenomena  for  their  object.  As  this,  however, 
is  an  inference  not  likely  to  occur  to  ordinary  readers, 
the  subject  may  be  considered  as  still  open  to  future 
inquirers,  who,  after  all  that  has  yet  been  said  upon  it, 
will  find  an  ample  field  for  original  remarks,  as  well  as 
for  new  strictures  on  the  reasonings  of  their  predeces- 
sors. It  is  a  topic,  indeed)  which  cannot  be  pressed  too 
often  upon  the  attention  of  philosophical  students. 

With  the  importance  of  this  last  subject,  considered 
as  a  branch  of  logic,  I  am  so  strongly  impressed,  that  I 
once  intended  to  have  brought  together,  and  repeated 
in  this  place,  the  different  passages  from  my  former 
publications  above  referred  to.  But  the  dread  of  being 
tedious,  has  induced  me  to  relinquish  this  design.  Two 
passages  alone  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe,  partly  as  they 
originally  appeared  in  a  difierent  work,  and  may  not, 
dierefore,  be  known  to  all  my  readers ;  but  chiefly  as 
fliey  contain  some  practical  suggestions,  of  the  utility  of 
which  I  have  long  had  experience.  They  appear  to 
me,  therefore,  on  both  accounts,  to  have  a  claim  to  a 
place  in  these  Elements. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  (and  the  same 
observation  may  be  extended  to  our  other  mental  pow- 
ers,) every  body  must  have  remarked,  how  numerous 
and  how  incongruous  are  the  similitudes  involved  in 
our  expressions.  At  one  time,  we  liken  it  to  a  recq^ta- 
die,  in  which  the  images  of  things  are  treasured  up  in  a 
certain  order ;  at  another  time,  we  fancy  it  to  resemble 
a  tablet,  on  which  these  images  are  stamped,  more  or 
less  deeply;  on  other  occasions,  asjain,  we  seem  to 
consider  it  as  something  analogous  to  the  canvass  of  the 
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ainter.  Instances  of  aD  these  modes  of  speaking  may 
e  collected  from  no  less  a  writelr  than  Mf,  Locke. 

*  Methinks,'  says  he,  in  one  place,  '  the  understanding 
is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  up  from  light, 
with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vis- 
ible resemblances,  or  ideas,  of  things  without :  Would 
themctwes  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there^ 
mdUe  80  orderly  ds  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would 
very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man,  in 
reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them/ 
In  a  different  part  of  his  Essay,  he  has  crowded  into  a 
few  sentences  a  variety  of  such  theories,  shifting  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  to  another,  as  they  hap- 
pen at  the  moment  to  strike  his  fancy.  '  The  memory 
in  some  men,'  he  observes,  '  is  very  tenaciouSy  even 
to  a  miracle  ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant 
decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck 
deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive ;  so  that,  if 
they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise 
of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objects 
which  at  first  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  aut^  and 
at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen*  Thus  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before 
us :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which 
we  are  approaching ;  where,  though  the  brass  and  mar- 
ble remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and 
the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our 
minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors,  and,  if  not  sometimes  re- 
freshedy  vamsh  and  disappearJ'  He  afterwards  adds, 
that,  *  we  sometimes  find  a  disease  strip  the  mind  of  all  its 
ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever,  in  a  feio  days,  caicine  aU 
those  images  to  dust  and  cof^urion,  uMdi  seemed  to  be  as 
lasting  as  if  gramd  m  maarbh^^  Such  is  the  poverty  of 
language,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  find  words 
with  respect  to  memory,  wliich  do  not  seem  to  imply  one 
01'  other  of  these  different  hypotheses  ;  and  to  the  sound 
philosopher,  they  are  all  of  them  (when  considered 
merely  as  modes  of  (^xyjicssion)  equally  unexceptiona- 
ble ;  because,  in  employing  them,  he,  in  no  case,  rests 
his  reasoning  upon  the  sign,  but  only  upon  the  thing  sig- 
nified.  To  the  materialist,  however,  it  may  not  be  im- 
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proper  to  hmt,  that  the  several  hypotheses  ahready  alla- 
ded  to  are  completely  exclusive  of  each  other ;  and  to 

submit  to  his  consideration,  whether  the  indiscrimiiuue 
use,  among  all  our  most  precise  writers,  of  these  ohmmmly 
incomistent  metaphors,  does  not  justtty  us  in  concluding, 
that  none  of  them  has  any  connexion  with  the  tnie  the- 
ory of  the  phenomena  which  he  conceives  them  to 
explain ;  and  that  they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  met- 
aphysiciaiiy  merely  as  familiar  illustrations  of  the  mighty 
influence  exerted  over  our  most  abstracted  thoughts,  by 
language  and  by  early  associations."  * 

"  Strongly  impressed  mth  the  errors  to  which  we  are 
hable,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  the  im- 
perfections of  our  present  phraseology,  a  philosophical 
grammarian  of  the  first  eminence  long  ago  recomiTK^nded 
the  total  proscription  of  l'ii;iii  ;itive  terms  iiom  nil  nli-iract 
discussions,  f  To  this  proposal  D'Alembert  oljjecls,  that 
it  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new  language,  unin- 
telligible to  all  the  world : — for  which  reason  he  advises 
philosophers  to  adhere  to  the.common  modes  of  speak- 
ing, guarding  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  the 
fabe  judgments  which  they  may  have  a  tendency  to  oc- 
casion. J  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  execution  of  the 
design  would  be  found,  by  any  person  who  should 
attempt  it,  to  be  w  holly  impracticable,  at  least  in  the 
present  jtate  of  metaphysical  science.  If  the  new 
nomenclature  were  coined  out  of  nicrely  arbitrary  soumls, 
it  would  be  altogether  ludicrous ;  ii'  analogous,  in  its 
formation,  to  that  lately  introduced  into  chemistry,  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  systematize  a  set  of  hypothe- 
ses,  as  unfounded  as  those  which  we  are  anxious  to  dis- 
card/' 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  hit  on  the  only  effectual 
remedy  against  this  inconvenience ;  to  vary,  from  time  to 
time,  the  metaphors  We  employ,  so  as  lo  prevent  any 
one  of  them  from  acquiring  an  undue  ascendant  over 
the  others,  either  in  our  own  minds,  or  in  those  of  our 
readers.   It  is  by  the  exclusive  use  of  some  favorite 


,  *  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  227,  228,  229. 

t  Du  Marsais.  Article  JlbstraeUon  ia  the  MneydopSdU. 
X  Milan^t8f  Tome  V.  p.  30. 
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figure,  that  careless  thinkers  are  gradually  led  to  mis- 
take a  simile  or  distant  analogy  for  a  legitimate  theory."  * 

To  this  general  rule  I  have  endeavoured  to  adhere 
through  the  whole  ui  these  El(  ments  ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  have  expressed  myself  nearly  to  the  above  purpose 
•when  treating  of  Memory.f  At  the  same  time,  when  I 
pubUshed  my  first  volume,  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  not 
fully  aware  of  its  unportance,  and  that  I  then  indulged 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  introduce  various  innovations 
in  the  common  phraseology  of  metaphysics.  A  hint  of 
this  kind  is  given  at  the  end  of  Section  IV.  of  the  fourth 
chapter.J  On  more  mature  consideration,  however,  I 
abandoned  this  project,  and  adopted  less  presumptuous, 
and,  I  hope  sounder  views.  These  the  reader  will 
easily  understand,  if  he  pursues  the  preliminary  observ- 
ations prefixed  to  my  second  volume.  What  contribu- 
ted to  open  my  eyes  on  this  subject  was  a  passage  in 
UMemherVs  Mikmges,  which  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe, 
in  order  to  add  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  some  lo^- 
cal  pi*ecepts  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  essential  use. 

^  En  g^n^ral  il  est  beaucoup  plus  simple,  et  par  con- 
sequent plus  utile,  de  se  servir  dans  les  sciences  des 
termes  recus  en  fixantbien  les  idees  qu'on  doity  atlacher, 
que  d'y  substituer  des  termes  nouveaux,  sur  tout  dans 
les  sciences  qui  u'unt  point,  ou  qui  n'ont  guere,  d'autre 
langue  que  la  langue  commune,  ou  dont  les  termes  sont 
assez  g^neralement  connus,  comme  la  metaphysique,  la 
morale^  la  logique^  et  la  grammaire;.il  en  coute  moins 
au  commun  des  hommes  de  reformer  leur  idees  que  de 
changer  leur  langage.  II  faut  du  moins,  si  la  n6c6ssit6 
oblige  i  cr6er  de  nouveaux  termes,  n'en  hasarder  qu'un 


*  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  232,  et  seq.  M  editioa. 

t  *■  Sueb,  indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  fliat  we  cannot  speak  on  flie  subject 

without  emi  lojing  expressions  which  suggest  one  theory  or  another;  but  it  is  of 
importance  for  us  always  to  recollect,  that  these  expressions  are  entirely  tigurative, 
and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  par^  with  a 
view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this  consideration,  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  lay 
ftsidf^  completely  metaphorical  or  analogical  words,  I  have  studied  to  avoid  such  a 
uuilormity  iu  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  preference  to  uue  theory 
rather  than  another ;  and  by  doing  so,  have  perliaps  sometimee  been  led  to  vary  the 
metaphor  oftener  and  more  suddenly,  than  would  be  proper  in  a  composition  nhich 
aspired  to  the  praise  ofelegance."— JSJetn.P/iii.  Human  Mmd,  Yol,  I.  pp.  412,413« 
6th  editionu 
t  Vd.  I.  p.  aOS»  601  edition. 
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tres-petit  nombre  ^  la  fois,  pour  nc  pas  rebuter  par  une 
langue  trop  nouvelle  ceux  qu'on  se  propose  crinsU'uire. 
On  doit  en  user  pour  chane^er  la  langue  des  sciences, 
comme  pour  notre  orthograplie,  qui  quoique  tres  vicieuse 
et  pleine  d'incons6quences  et  de  contradictions,  ne 
pourra  cependant  etre  r6formee  que  peu-lt-peu,  et  com- 
me  par  d6gr6s  insensibles ;  les  changemens  trop  con- 
siderables et  trop  nombreuxy  qu*on  voudroit  y  faire  tout- 
iL-coup,  ne  serriroient  qu'ik  perp^tuer  le  mal  au  Ueu  d'y 
rem^dier.  H(xtez  vous  lentement,  doit  fetre,  ce  me  semble, 
la  devise  de  presque  tous  les  reiormateurs.'*  • 

This  passage  struck  me  the  more  forcibly,  as  I  knc  w 
that  D'Alembert  was  much  more  aware  than  most  French 
philosophers  of  his  time,  how  fruitful  a  source  of  erro- 
neous judgments,  particularly  in  metaphysical  research- 
es, is  an  incautious  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
fliought.  He  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  from  various  re- 
marks scattered  oyer  his  works,  to  have  entered  com- 
pletely into  the  spirit  of  Locke's  observations  on  thb 
important  subject,  and  to  have  been  led  by  his  own  re- 
flections into  the  very  same  train  of  thinking,  without 
borrowing  his  lights  Irom  his  great  predecessor.  On  one 
occasion  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — "  Nous  ressem- 
blons,  bien  plus  souvent  que  nous  ne  le  croyons,  j\  cet 
aveugle  ne,  qui  disoit  que  la  couleur  rouge  lui  paroissoit 
devoir  tenir  quelque  chose  du  son  de  la  irompette*  II 
est  facile,  ce  me  semble,  de  trouver  la  raison  de  ce  juge* 
ment  si  bizarre  et  si  absurde  |  I'aveugle  avoit  entendu 
dire  souvent  du  son  de  la  trompette  (qu'il  connoissoit) 
que  c'6toit  un  son  idatani;  il  avoit  entendu  dire  aussi 
que  la  couleur  rouge  (qu'il  ne  connoissoit  pas)  6toitune 
couleur  eclatante  ;  ce  meme  mot,  employe  k  exprimer 
deux  choses  si  differentes,  lui  avoit  fait  croire  qu'elles 
avoient  ensemble  de  Panalogie.  YoWh  Pimage  de  nos 
ju2:emens  en  mille  occasions,  et  un  exemple  bien  sen- 
sible de  riniiuence  des  langues  sur  les  opinions  des 
hommes."  f 


»  Milanges,  Tome  V.  p.  31. 

t  Not  having  D'Alcmbert's  works  at  hand,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  place  from  w!iirh 
I  copied  the  above  passage,  but  as  it  is  transcribed  in  my  own  hand,  [  can  rely  upua 
the  exactnew  of  die  qnotatloii. 
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When  D'Alemb^t  quoted  this  anealote,  he  was  evi* 
dendy  ignorant  that  it  is  of  EngUsh  origin,  and  that  it 

had  been  employed  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  argu- 
ment in  the  Essay  on  Hunuui  Understanding.  "  A  stu- 
dious blind  man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  head  about 
visible  objects,  and  made  use  of  the  explication  of  his 
books  and  friends,  to  understand  those  names  of, light 
and  colors  which  often  came  in  his  way,  bragged  one 
day  that  he  now  understood  what  scarlet  signified. 
Upon  which  his  friend  demanded  what  scarlet  wasi 
The  blind  man  answered,  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet."  * 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  taking  notice  of 
the  infelicity  of  D'Alembert's  theory  with  respect  to  the 
source  of  the  blind  man's  mistake.  A  much  more  sim- 
ple one  must  immediately  occur  to  every  inhabitant  of 
this  country,  from  the  appropriation  of  red  to  the  milita- 
rv  uniform ;  combined  with  the  conspicuous  rank  which 
the  trumpet  has  occupied,  in  all  ages, -among  the  musical 
instruments  employed  in  war. 

The  peculiarly  strong  and  impressive  effect  produced 
on  the  blind  man's  ear  by  the  brazen  dm  of  the  trumpet^ 
accompanying  and  overpowering  the  other  instruments 
of  martial  music,  would  naturally  be  the  signal  which 
announced  to  him  the  pomp  of  some  mihtary  parade  ; 
and,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  association  between 
scarlet  and  the  military  profession,  that  among  the  lower 
orders  red-coats  and  soldiers  are  synonymous  terms. 
Dryden  has  even  admitted  this  cant  phrase  into  his  po- 
etiy : 

"  The  fearful  passenger  who  travels  late, 
Shakes  at  the  moanshine  shadow  of  a  rush, 
And  sees  a  red-eoat  rise  from  etery  ba8h."t 

I  have  httle  doubt  that  D*Alembert  himself  would 
have  preferred  this  solution  to  that  which  he  has  propos- 


*  Book  III.  chap.  4.  sect.  11. 

\  "  In  tlie  first  cruj^ade,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  all  the  crosses  were  red  ;  in  tlin  third, 
the  French  alone  preserved  that  color,  while  green  crosses  were  adopted  by  the 
Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English.  Yet  in  England^  red  ever  appeaara  the  favor- 
ite^  and,  as  it  were,  the  natioruil  color  iff  our  miStaiy  Ainigw*  und  wn^ffffm*^*-^ 
JJecUne  and  Fall,  &c»  Vol.  XI.  p.  II. 
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ed,  if  scarlet  had  been  the  military  unifom  in  France^* 
or  if  the  color  in  question,  instead  of  scarlet,  had  been 
white. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  very  trifling 
point,  D'Alembert  is  entitled  to  equal  praise  for  the 
ingenious  application  he  has  in.ule  oi  (he  story  to  ilhis- 
trate  the  t^xtensive  and  poweriui  influence  of  language 
upon  thought.  It  seems  to  have  struck  Locke's  fancy 
very  strongly  in  this  point  of  view,  for  he  has  alluded  to 
it  repeatedly  in  different  parts  of  Ids  Essay. 


SECTION  nr. 

BOacelluieoitt  Oteervadooi  on  Language. 

■ 

Tre  latest  inquirers  into  that  branch  of  literature  which 

relates  to  language,  have  directed  their  attention  chiefly 
to  the  etymological  study  of  ditrcrcnt  tongues,  consider- 
ed as  a  guide  to  our  conclusions  concerning  the  origin 
and  migrations  of  the  various  tribes  of  our  species.  As 
this  view  of  the  subject  has,  as  first  sight,  but  a  remote 
connexion  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  I 
shall  dismiss  it  with  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  Some 
of  these  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself,  not  altogether 
foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work. 

The  first  author  of  eminence  who  led  the  way  in  these 
e^mological  speculations  was  Leibnitz,  whose  various 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  occupy  no  in- 
considerable space  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works. 
In  his  earliest  publication  on  the  subject,  which  forms  the 
first  article  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ber- 


*  I  bad  always  imagined,  that  the  above  solution  miist  have  irameiliately  presented 
itself  to  every  Englishman  capable  of  the  slightest  reflection,  till  I  met  with  tiie  fol- 
lowing passage  in  an  Essay  on  Tragedy,  by  the  late  Horace  Walpole. 

"  When  blind  Professor  Sanderson  said,  he  supposed  scarlet  w  i**  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  it  proved  lie  had  beeu  told  that  scarlet  was  the  most  vivid  of  colors,  but 
showed  he  had  not  otlici  wist;  an  idea  of  it,**^Thoughi§  9n  jTragedffyby  Lord  Or- 
ford.    Sec  his  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  309. 

This  quotation,  by  the  way,  umy  serve  to  prove*  tb'*t  the  anecdotes  of  the  noblo 
author  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  even  with  respect  to  his  own  con> 
temporaries.  Hi-  incorrectness,  in  the  present  instance,  i<5tho  morn  wonderful,  as  he 
was  himself,  (as  i  ha]>pea  to  know  from  good  authority,)  a  pupil  of  {Sanderson's,  and 
lived  with  him  hi  hanm  of  ljitiimu!y»  wh0,e  t  •tudent  at  Cambridge. 

YOL*  III.  8 
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lin  Academy,  he  has  very  clearly  and  concisely  stated 
the  important  purposes  to  which  he  conceiTed  such  re-  . 
searches  to  be  subsement,  as  well  as  the  leading  prin- 
ciple which  he  proposed  to  keep  in  view  in  carrying  them 

on.  I  shall  only  quote  the  introductory  paragraph  ;  but 
the  whole  paper  well  deserves  the  attentioa  of  those 
whose  taste  leads  ihem  to  similar  pursuits. 

"  Cum  remolce  gentimn  origines  historiam  transcendant, 
LingiuR  nobis  praestant  veterum  monumentorum  vicem. 
£t  vetustissima  linguarum  vestigia  supersant  in  nomi- 
nibus  fluvionini  atque  sylyarum,  quas  mutatis  accolis 
plerumque  persistunt ;  proximae  sunt  locorum  ab  homi- 
nibus  constitutorum  appellattones ;  quanquam  enim  mul- 
tsB  villae»  multa  oppida  a  conditoribu^  nt>minentur,  quod 
in  Germania  valde  est  frequens,  quae  serius  exculta  est ; 
alia  tamen  loca  a  situ,  a  proventu,  a  caeteris  qualitatibus 
appellantur,  et  vetustioruiu  difficilis  est  etymologia. 
Nomina  etiam  vetera  hominum,  quorum  nulla  Germanise 
gens  plura  Frisiis  retinuit,  ducunt  nos  in  sacraria,  ut  sic  di- 
cam,  veteris  linguic.  Illud  enim  pro  axiomate  habeo,  omnia 
nomina  qud  vocamus  propria^  aliquando  appeUaiiva  fmsse,  « 
alioqui  ratione  nuUsL  constarent.*  Itaque  quoties  vo- 
cabulum  fluminis,  mentis,  sylvae,  gentis,  pagi,  oppidi, 
Tillae,  non  intelligimus»  intelligere  debemus  ab  antiqua 
nos  hnguli  discessisse."  f 

In  various  other  parts  of  his  works,  Leibnitz  has  en- 
larged on  the  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  by  our 
historical  records,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  migra-  ' 
tions  oi  the  human  race  ;  and  has  fullv  established  this 
principle,  in  which  all  the  soundest  pliilosophcrs  now 
acquiesce,  that  if  any  new  lights  shall  ever  be  thrown 
on  this  part  of  the  history  of  mankind,  it  is  from  these 
etymological  researches,  conducted  by  extensive  learn- 
bg  undtr  th9  guidance  of  sober  judgment  and  good 
sense,  that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  expected. 

*  «  JiUoguinOiane  nuUA  cotutareni  /  "  «  otherwbe  Hity  wwM  exl«t  wifh<»iit  my 

leason  for  their  exi^trnce." 

M.  Leibnitz  seems  here  to  allude  to  his  fiunous  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  ; 
and  to  intimate,  tiiat,  if  the  first  proper  name*  had  not  been  descriptive  or  sienificants 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  or  motive  to  dodde  llie  chioieo  of  their  mVCDtiDlS 
in  favor  of  one  sound  rather  than  of  another* 

f  Miscellan.  Berolin.  1710,  p.  1. 
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In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  I  shall  quor(^  r  ])assage 
*  from  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  an  author  whose  opinion  is  justly 
entitled  to'  considerable  deference  in  all  etymological 
discussioaSt  and  whose  good  sense  has  preserved  him, 
on  most  occasions,  from  giving  up  his  judgment  to  those 
fanciful  resemblances  and  analogies,  which  had  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  on  the  theories  of  most  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  department  of  philolo^*  The  passage 
which  follows,  I  introduce  merely  as  a  proof  of  tne  con- 
fidence with  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tooke,  we  are 
entitled  to  reason  concerning  the  migrations  of  our  race 
in  past  ages,  from  the  alliniiies  between  the  languages 
which  have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake,  into  which  both  the  Itahan  and 
Latin  etymologists  liave  fallen,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
Italian  must  be  found  in  the  Latin,  and  all  the  Latin  in 
the  Greek,  for  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  bulk  and 
foundation  of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek ;  but  great 
part  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  our  northern  ances- 
tors, grafted  upon  the  Greek*  And  to  our  northern 
language  the  etymologist  must  go,  for  that  part  of  the 
Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish  ;  and  there, 
without  any  twisting  or  turning,  or  ridiculous  forcing  and 
torturing  of  words,  he  will  easily  and  clearly  find  it. 
We  %vant,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  no  historians,  to 
conclude  that  the  founders  of  the  Roman  state,  and  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  came»  not  from  Asia,  but  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  for  ffie  hmguage  cannot  Ue^  and  from 
the  language  of  every  nation  we  may  with  certainty  col- 
lect its  origin.  In  the  same  manner,  even  though  no 
history  of  the  fact  had  remained,  and  though  another 
Virgil  and  another  Dionysius  had  again,  in  verse  and 
prose,  brouglit  anoilicr  ^neas  from  another  Troy  to  set- 
tle modern  Italy,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
government,  yet, in  spite  of  such  ialse  history,  or  silence 
of  history,  we  should  be  able,  from  the  modern  language 
of  the  country,  (which  cannot  possibly  he,)  to  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  our  northern  ancestors  had  again 
made  another  successful  irruption  into  Italy,  and  again 
grafted  their  own  language  upon  the  Latin,  as  before  up- 
on the  Greek,  for  all  the  Italian  which  cannot  be  easily 
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shown  to  be  Latin,  caii  be  easily  shown  to  be  oui'  north- 
ern language."* 

In  this  depai'tment  of  literature,  important  future  dis- 
coveries may,  I  think,  be  confidently  anticipated,  in 
proportion  as  a  more  extensive  communication  among 
the  different  tribes  of  mankind  shall  be  opened,  and  as 
the  affinities  between  then*  various  languages  shall  be 
more  accurately  investigated*  Those  which  have  been 
already  traced  atnong  some  of  the  most  remote  and  ap- 
parently unconnected  tongues,  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate, how  imperfectly  we  are  acquainted  with  the  past 
migrations  of  our  race ;  and,  if  they  are  not  yet  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  direct  proof  of  the  common  descent  of 
the  different  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  unquestioiiably 
tend,  the  farther  the  subject  is  prosecuted,  to  lend  ad- 
ditional presumpdons  in  favor  of  that  conclusion. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  the  study  of  the  affinity 
of  languages  a  solid  foundation  for  our  conclusions,  it  is 
necessary  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it,  (keep- 
ing in  mind  the  limited  ,  grasp  of  the  human  powm,) 
should  guard  against  the  danger  of  rendering  their  la- 
bors fruitless,  by  aiming  at  what  is  wholly  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  our  faculties.  A  few  languages  gram- 
matically and  critically  possessed,  would  enable  them 
to  add  more  usefully  to  the  mass  of  philological  know- 
ledge, than  the  almost  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  dis- 
played in  the  labors  of  Adelung  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors.t    When  1  say  this,  I  would  not  be  understood 


•  Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  IT.  p.  140,  quirto  edit. — A  similar  observation  is 
made  by  I^eibnitz  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "  £x  CelUs,  id  est,  Germaois 
GaHlsque,  Alpcs  Pyrenxosque  traiigressis,  Itdfam  et  HispaniAm  habitatores  ae- 

cepisse  credibile  est,  lon^o  an(c  illo^  qui  moinorantui  Livio  Gallorum  posteriorum 
adventus.  Aborigines  Ualiae  intelligo,  id  est,  incolas  Graicis,  Lydis,  Phrv'^ibus, 
Phcenicibus,  aliisquo  mari  advectis  antiquiores.  Nam  antlquissimz:  migratioocs 
omncs  terra  factOB  sunt,  serius  «A  Kgrd  magna  multitudo  navigavit:  quanquam 
Tacito  contrarium  exciderit.  Grascorum  deinde  multie  in  nalia  maritime  coloiiiae 
conditK  sunt :  inde  lingua  Latina  ex  Celtica  Graecaque  mistis  nata.  Postea  pars 
Itulim  citi  lior  Gallis  Cisalpince,  ulterior  Magna  Grscio;  nomen  tidit;  In  medio 
Latini  et  Tusci  cum  vicinls  pluriamm  utrinque  trabebant.  Hptni!:cam  antiquara 
non  intelUgtmus,  ac  quae  ip^ius  in  lapidibus  noonuUis  supersunt,  ne  legimus  qui- 
dem.*'— P.  10. 

On  fbT'^  subject  see  also  Dictionnari  c  FfjpnoJns^iqne  de  la  Langue  Latine, 
with  tbe  Diseours  Jh-elimituwref  in  the  Gili  Vol.  of  Court  de  GebcJin's  Mcmde 
Primitif. 

t  I  call  it  an  almoni  miraculoxis  g\ft,  because  in  looking  over  such  tables  as  that 
exhibited  in.  the  Supplement  to  &e  Encyciopoedia  Britaanica,  (see  article  Xion- 
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to  detiac:t  from  the-  great  and  acknowledged  merits  of 
these  literary  prodigies.  What  they  have  done,  was 
necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  minuter  industry 
of  their  successors.  The  great  outlines  being  now 
marked  out,  and  the  limits  of  the  chief  departments  set- 
tled,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  inferior  artists  to 
complete  the  details  of  the  survey.  Much  maybe  ex- 
pected, for  much  has  been  already  done,  by  those  mis- 
sionaries to  foreign  parts,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
more-  important  occupations,  have  not  thought  it  an  un- 
worthy employment  of  their  time  to  make  an  accurate 
study  of  the  lauguiiges  spoken  by  the  nations  they  wish 
to  convert.  In  India  it  is  well  known  wlial  they  have 
accomplished,  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  dilier- 
ent  tongues,  even  into  the  sacred  language  of  the  Bra- 
mins ;  with  which  1  have  little  doubt  some  of  them  now 

tossess  a  more  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  than 
ad  previously  been  acquired  by  any  other  class  of 
scholars  who  nave  visited  the  East 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some 
scepticism  concerning  etymolo^cal  researches,  when 
they  turn  on  languages  which  are  accessible  only  to  a 
small  nuiiiber  of  scholars ;  the  deceptions  which  are 
commonly  practised  in  support  of  such  tlieories,  being 
facilitated  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
subject  is  involved.  When  1  say  deceptions,  I  would 
not,  by  any  means,  insinuate,  that  they  -are  always  in- 
tentional and  culpable.  It  is  a  natural  and*pardonable 
weakness,  to  overvalue  even  a  smatitering  of  knowledge 
which  is  possessed  by  few ;  and  one  of  the  adq^ts  may 
be  readily  excused,  if  he  addresses  the  public  on  his 
favorite  subject,  in  a  more  confident  tone  than  he 
would  have  assumed,  had  the  points  in  question  lain 
more  open  to  general  examination.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  once  the  mind  is  intoxicated  with  a  theory,  it  ea- 
gerly gra^yis  at  every  shadow^  of  evidence  w  hich  seems 
to  favor  it,  and  is  generally  the  hrst  dupe  to  liie  sys- 
tem it  has  created.^   1  well  remember  the  impression 


guages^)  I  can  only  wonder  and  admire  at  faculties  to  whicll  I  am  UDCOntdotts  of 

possesiting  in  mysolf  nny  thing  at  all  analogous. 

*  In  die  hope  of  guarding  my  yuuugcr  reuJorb  ugaiust  Icudiug  tou  easy  a  faith  to 
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imiyersally  produced,  by  the  speculations  of  the  learned 
and  respectable  General  Yallancey,  when  he  first  at* 
tempted  to  demonstrate  a  very  striking  analogy  between 
the  Celtic  and  certain  oriental  tongues^  particularly  be- 
tween the  Celtic  and  the  language  spoken  by  the  an* 
cient  Phoenicians.  A  specimen  of  that  language  has 
been  preserved  by  Plautus  in  one  of  his  plays,  which 
contains  some  speeches  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  in 


tho  seduuDg  theories  of  etymologists,  I  shall  subjoin  the  sober  o})imoa  of «  writer 
who,  of  all  our  contemporaries,  was  best  entitled,  from  his  own  unparalleled  acauisi- 
tions,  to  fonn  a  competent  judgment  OH  this  8ttlgeet;'~l  need  scarcely  wy  niat  I 
allude  to  Sir  William  Jone*!. 

"  Etyuiology  hits,  no  doubt,  some  use  in  historical  researches ;  but  it  is  a  medium 
of  proof  m  veiy  fallacious,  diat,  where  it  elucidates  one  fact,  it  obscures  a  thousand, 
and  more  frnquonUy  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  than  leads  to  any  ?nli<l  mnrlnsion; 
it  rarely  carries  with  it  any  internal  power  of  conviction  from  a  rcsciubtauce  of 
•ounda  or  rimilaiity  of  letters,  yet,  often  where  It  is  wholly  unatatolM  hy  thoae  ad< 
Tantagcs,  it  may  be  inUi^puiabh'  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  Wc  know  a  paste' 
riori  that  both  JUz  and  hijo,  by  the  nature  of  two  several  dialects,  arc  derived  from 
^ttff  ;  that  tmete  comes  fiom  amu,  and  tiranger  from  extru  /  that  jour  Is  de* 
ducible,  ihrougb  (be  Italian,  from  f/jVs  ;  iuu]  rossignol  from  Itiscinia,  or  tbc  sinoer 
in  groves;  that  sciuro,  ecureuil  and  squirrel,  aie  compounded  of  two  Greek  words 
descriptive  of  the  animal ;  which  etymologies,  though  Uiey  could  not  have  been 
demonstrated  h  priori,  might  serve  to  confirm,  if  any  such  confirmation  were  neces- 
sary, the  proofs  of  a  connexion  between  the  nieniber.«  of  one  great  empire ;  but 
when  we  derive  our  luiiigtr  or  short  peiulant  sword  from  the  Persian,  because 
ignorant  travellers  thus  mis-spell  the  word  khanjer,-  which,  in  trajQi,  means  a  difier- 
ent  W!  :>:)nn,  or  satidal  wood  from  tbe  fircck.  bcrause  we  suppose  that  sandals 
were  sometimes  made  of  it,  we  gain  no  ground  in  proving  the  affinity  of  nations^ 
and  only  weaken  ailments  which  might  otherwise  be  fimdy  supported/'  * 

From  iV\^  quotation  it  appears  how  very  fallacious  are  those  conclusion"?  concern- 
ing tbe  affinity  of  difl'ereut  languages  which  rest  loerely  on  a  similarity,  or  even  an 
identity  of  sounds,  unsupported  by  any  collateral  considerations ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  witb  wbat  confidence  the  pedigree  of  a  word  may  sometimes  be  traced  from 
a  word  in  anotiier  language  with  which  it  docs  not  contaih  one  letter  in  common  ; 
due  allowances  being  made  for  that  systematical  permulation  of  one  letter  for 
anottier  which  is, often  observable  in  cognate  tongues.  This  study,  therefore*  to  be 
tuccessfully  prosecuted,  supposes  a  very  critical  knowledtre  of  both  tbe  1  nuniages  In 

auestion  ;  au  accomplishment  which  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  etymologists, 
^ne  of  them  of  some  note,  and  certainly  of  considerable  ingenuity,  seems  to  nave 
considered  h"s  deficiencies  in  thi-i  respect  as  f\ivorublc  to  his  researches.  In  the 
few  modern  languages,"  says  Mr.  Whiter,  which  i  have  endeavoured  to  speak, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  I  have  ever  labored  in  vain  to  acquire  fluency 
and  facility ;  yet  even  this  circum^t mce  was  favorable  to  my  inquiries  ;  I  eiitJ'  av- 
oured  to  supply  that  deficiency  by  number,  tchich  existed  in  the  perfection  of 
each;  and  token  I  had  learnt  all  tMt  I  could  acquire  in  one  language,  J  pro* 
eeeded  to  another.  In  advancing  to  this  point  I  found  some  speed  and  {)romptitude ; 
and  thus,  by  comparing  many  languages,  I  Irafnt  the  affinity  of  the  whole." — 
(Introduction  to  WLr.  Whiter's  Etymologicon  Magnum,  or  Universal  Etyiaological 
MXeHonetry ;  with  Illustrations  dnwrn  from  various  Languages — English,  Gothic, 
Saxon,  German,  Dnnish,  &.c.  Stc. — Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic, 
Irish,  Welsh,  liretagne,  &,c. — tbe  Dialects  of  tbe  Sclavonic  j  and  the  Eastern  Lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Arabic,  Pentan,  Saneciit,  Gipsey,  Coptic,  &c.  &£.  Cambridge, 
1800. )  If  other  poly^tB  were  equally  candid,  I  Imve  no  doubt  tiiey  would  make  a 
similar  confession. 


*  Wosks  of  Bir  WiUiau  Joosh  Vol.  1.  p.  aO. 
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the  language  of  his  country :  and^  in  the  opinion  of  some 
who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Celtic 

tongues,  he  has  succeeded  in  estahhshing  the  identity 
bf  this  Phoenician  fragment  with  the  Insh, — reasonable 
allowances  being  made  for  the  chanaje  which  the  lan- 
guages may  be  supposed  to  have  underg:one  during  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages ;  and,  also,  for  the  corruptions 
which  the  Carthaginian  speeches  must  have  suSSfered' 
from  the  mistakes  of  ignorant  transcribers. 

In  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  Vailancey 
was  led  by  the  foregoing  discovery,  it  was  farther  oh* 
served»that  the  number  of  Phcenician  letters  introduced 
by  Cadmus  into  Greece  was  (according  to  Tacitus  and 
Pliny)  sixteen  ;  the  number  of  the  Irish  alphabet  is 
seventeen.*  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  the  Irish  al- 
phabet, the  vowels  are  placed  last,  after  all  the  conso- 
nants ;  and,  in  this,  that  it  agrees  with  no  other  known 
alphabet  but  the  Lybian  and  the  Phoenician.! 

It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  if  the  Irish  had  re* 
ceived  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  they  would, 
like  the  Phcenicians,  have  written  from  right  to  left. 
But  the  objection  is  such  as  to  appear,  on  examination, 
rather  favorable  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  received  their  letters  from 
the  Phoenicians  ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  suppose,  that 
in  the  time  of  Cadmus  they  wrote  from  right  to  left,  as 
the  Phoenicians  did;  yet,  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, w^e  know  that  the  Greeks  wTote  from  left  to 
right,|  for  he,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  mentions  it  as 
an  extraordinary  peculiarity,  that  they  should  w^rite  the 
contrary  way.  The  Irish  also  might  anciently  have 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  changed  as  the  Greeks 
did.  Some  of  the  Irish  inscriptions  at  New  Grange  § 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right  alternate- 
ly, as  are  several  old  Irish  manuscripts.  This  manner 
was  called  by  the  Greeks,  boiLnlrophedon,  because  it  re- 


*  Grammar  of  the  Irish  LaneuaEe  by  General  Vallanccy,  26,  16. 
t  Valhncey's  thUetimua  &  i&friw  Hibermeh^  Vol.  II.  p.  194. 

1  Euterpe,  XXXVI. 

§  New  Gran«e  near  Drogheda,  county  of  Meath,  where  the  raost  ancient  in- 
•cnptioaa  in  Ireland  are  to  be  found. — Collectanea  de  Rehu$  HUfemicis,  V<ri.  II. 
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sembled  the  course  of  the  plough ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Oeneral  y  allancey,  that  it  is  called  by  thejrish,  the  path 
of  the  reapers.* 

One  other  circumstance  (according  to  these  theorists) 
is  worthy  of  attention;  that  the  Irish,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, iiad  a  sacred  characLcr,  as  well  as  the  popular  or 
profane.  The  sacred  character  is  called  ogham,  and  it 
is  said  to  resemble  much  the  characters  at  Pcrscpolis,^ 
From  a  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Gen- 
eral Vallancey  and  Sir  William  Jones,  it  appears  that 
this  word  ogham,  or  agamy  denotes  mysterious  knowledge^ 
in  the  Sanscrit  language  ;|  and,  with  respect  to  the 
word  Sanscrit  itself,  it  has  been  confidently  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Celtic  scholars,  that  it  denotes  anckni 
writing  in  the  Gaelic  tongue.& 

The  magnificent  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Flood 
(the  celebrated  orator  in  the  Irish  ParUament)  to  Trini- 
ty College,  Dublin,  was  intended  more  particularly  to 
promote  the  elucidation  of  these  problematical  and  in- 
teresting facts. II  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  mentions  it  as  a 
circumstance  "  which  he  had  often  heard  Mr.  Flood  no- 
tice with  regret)  that»  while  in  the  East»  ingenious  men 


*  CoHectaDea  de  Rebus  Hibcrnicis,  Vol.  11.  p.  326. 

\  Lescaracteres  Irlandois  appeilcs  ogham  out  beaucoup  de  rapport  avec  ceux  de 
Pers^polie. — SaUhf,  LeUres  nor  PJltJantidey  p.  458. 

J  With  all  due  dcforciice  to  .so  illustrious  a  Datne,  I  must  be  permitted  here  to  ob- 
serve, tiiat  the  counteiiaiice  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  tlie  speculations  of  Gen- 
eral Vallancey,  together  with  the  endless  Memoirs  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West, 
•by  Us  ingenious  fticnd  the  credulous  and  indefatigable  Major  Wilford,  contribute4 
much  to  proctirc  to  the  (ircaiiis  of  the  leuoed  Irishiuaa,  the  veiy  general  attention 
which  they  once  drew  in  this  island. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  Williafii  Jones*B  INscouMei  to  die  Sodety  at  Cel^ 
cutta  will  1  \i  I  lin  run!  ju>lify  the  above  remark  : 

**  it  has  bc€ii  observed,  that  the  wtiting  at  Pcrsepolis  bcais  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  which  the  Irish  call  ogham  ;  the  -word  agam  in  Sanacrit  means  mysterious 
knowledge  ;  but  I  dare  not  affirm  that  the  two  words  had  a  common  orlpn,  and  only 
mean  to  suggest,  that,  if  the  cbaiacters  in  question  be  really  alphabetical,  they  were 
probably  secret  and  saeerdotal,  or  a  mere  cipher,  perhaps,  of  which  die  piiesto  only 
had  the  key." — Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Vol.  I.  \).  86. 

"  Colonel  Vallancey,  whose  learned  inquiries  into  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland 
arc  highly  interesting,  assures  me  that  Crishnain  Irish  means  the  sun  ;  and  we  find 
i\pollo  and  Sol  con:$idercd  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  same  deity.  I  am  inclined^ 
indeed,  to  believe,  that  not  only  Crishna  and  T^ishnUy  but  even  Brahma  and  Siva, 
when  united,  and  expressed  by  the  mystical  word  o'm,  were  designed  by  the  first 
idolaters  to  reprc^^ent  the  solar  fire,"  &c.  fcc.  &e.— >lbld,  p.  268.  «  This  mvstical 
word,"  we  arc  told  in  another  part  of  the  same  diflCOQlW,  ** never  eacapM  tlie  lips  of 
a  pious  Hindu,  who  meditates  on  it  in  silence." 

§  Ancient  Metaphyrica,  Tol.  IV.  p.  348. 

H  The  estate  which  Mr.  FIoo  l  bi  ipj  ulied  for  tht^  purpose  is  wurtb  C5000  a  yev. 
— Sir  lAurence  Parsona's  Obaervaiums  on  the  Bequest  of  Mr.  Flood,  p.  70. 
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were  collecting;  and  translating  with  such  laudable  indus- 
try, the  aacient  writings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
'  between  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
connect  their  researches  with  liiose  of  our  Celtic  anti- 
quaries* He  thought  that  many  of  the  truths  of  ancient 
Ustoiywere  to  be  found  at  these  two  extremities  of  ihe 
world ;  that  they  would  reflect  light  and  knowledge  up- 
on each  other,  and  lead  to  a  more  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  early  history  of  man."  * 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  during  which  time  I  do 
not  hear  that  any  progress  has  been  made  in  those  in- 
quiries which  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Flood  was  intended  to 
encourage.  From  this,  it  seems  reasonable  to  concludet 
that  the  discoveries  which  he  so  sangumely  anticipated 
have  not  answered  his  expectations ;  or,  rather,  that  the 
facts  which  he  assumed  as  his  data,  have  not  been  veri- 
fied by  a  more  accurate  scrutiny.  That  such  a  scrutiny 
has  taucen  place  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  Celtic  scholars  (both  Irish  and 
Scotch)  have  visited  India  in  the  course  of  this  interval. 

After  the  issue  of  this  very  promising  enterprise,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  scepticism  of  many  should  be 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  concerning  the  spec- 
ulations of  our  present  race  of  Polyglots. 

In  consequence  of  the  profound  silence  which  has 
been  so  loi^  maintained  on  this  subject,  the  noise  which 
it  once  made  would  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  more,  have  sunk  into  total  oblivion,  had  not  the 
patriotic  bequest  of  Mr.  Flood  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  General  Vallancey's  writings.  To  the  rising  gener- 
ation, it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  have  alluded 
here  to  the  history  of  this  philological  misadventure. 


*  Sir  Laurence  Ftesooft'i  Obtenaiiom  on  theMequcMt  qf  Mr.  Flaod,  pp.  66^66. 
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SECTION  V. 
Mjieelhiwow  Obiamrttoiif  on  Lwagmgt,  cwttimwd. 

Among  the  other  speculations  which  have  found  favor 
with  our  modem  philologers,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
an  opinion,  which  appears,  from  a  dialogue  of  Plato*  to 
have  been  also  maintained  in  some  of  the  philosophical 

schools  of  ancient  Greece.  According  to  tins  theory, 
we  are  taught,  that,  as  nothing  exists  without  a  cause^ 
or,  as  Leibnitz  expresses  it,  without  a  mfficient  reason^ 
we  must  conclude,  that  the  savages  who  first  imposed 
names  on  surrounding  objects,  were  decided  in  their 
choice  of  the  various  sounds  which  they  employed  for 
this  purpose,  by  some  fancied  resemblance  or  analogy 
between  the  sound*  and  the  thing  which  it  was  to  de- 
note. In  the  case  of  sonorous  objects  this  is  easily  con- 
ceivable ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  many  examples  of  it 
may  be  produced  from  all  languages.  Thus,  in  our 
own,  a  serpent  is  said  to  hiss ;  a  ily  to  buzz ;  a  Hon  to 
roar ;  an  ass  to  bray ;  a  cock  to  crow.  In  these,  and 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  the  theory  in  question  may 
be  safely  admitted. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  objects  perceived  by  the  eye 
alone,  and,  st^l  more,  of  things  intdilectual  and  moral, 
the  ap^catioa  of  the  theory  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
€i|!t  jBut,  even  in  such  instances/it  has  been  imagined* 
that  some  analogy,  however  obscure  and  distant,  has 
.  been  fancied  between  the  thing  and  its  original  name. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  pretty  long  list  has  been  produced  of 
articulate  sounds  which  have  the  same  signification  in  a 
great  variety  of  languages,  although  the  things  which 
these  sounds  denote  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  any  ob- 
ject of  hearing.  The  mechanism  of  the  organs  by 
which  these  names  are  pronounced,  is  supposed  to  have 
some  analogy  to  the  qualities  by  which  the  objects  they 
denote  are  more  peculiarly  distinguished ;  and  this  tri- 
fling ciccimistance  has  been  presumed  sufficient  to  de-^ 
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cide  the  choice,  where  all  other  things  were  equal.* 
Thus  the  President  de  Brosses  conceives,  that,  in  most 
languages,  st  is  s!8:nificant  of  stability  or  rest  ;  fl  of  flu- 
ency ;  cl  of  a  gentle  descent,  &c.  A  similar  fancy  was 
indulged  long  before  by  the  eool  mathematical  head  of 
Dr«  Wallisy  who,  m  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, represents  it  as  one  of  the  distincuislung  excel- 
lencies of  our  tongiie».that  it  abounds  wim  words  begm- 
ning  with  combinations  of  letters  eiqpressiye  of  the 
things  they  signify.  *^  Notandum  autem  est,  in  voeibus 
lingual  nostrae  nativis,  magnum  ut  plurunum  Uterarum 
reique  significatae  consensum  repenri. 

"  Adeoque  literarum  soni  tenuiores,  acutiores,  crassi- 
ores,  obtusiores,  molliores,  fortiores,  clariores,  obscuri- 
ores,  magisque  striduli,  6lc,  pares  non  raro  in  rebus  sig* 
nificatis  affectus  innuunt,  et  quidem  plures  nonnunquam 
in  eiAesa  Toce  licet  mono8yllaba.t   *  *  *  *  £t  hoc 


*  In  the  ftOowui^ passage  of  Aulus  Gellius,  an  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  a  rela* 

tion  bptwcpn  the  configuration  of  the  organs  and  emission  of  the  voice  in  tlie  pro- 
nuocuLioQ  of  the  mouojivllables  ooa  (you)  and  noa  (we,)  and  the  respective  mean* 
ings  of  these  words.  His  ifiasonfngs  bear  a  femafkdm  wiembhnee  to  dioM  of  iOOM 
Jogeoious  French  writers. 

It  is  a  quMtion  which  has  been  much  agitated  among  philosophers,  iHiether 
names  are  nmtnrtl  alffu  of  tiiiiif[;s,  or  imposeoby  chance.  On  this  Bab|eeC  P.  Nigi- 
dill?,  in  hi=;  Literary  rommcn(aiir?j,  has  maintained  that  words,  both  proper  names 
and  appellatives,  have  been  assigned  to  objects  not  by  accidental  appropriation,  but 
by  some  mstfaictiTe  impulse  of  ntturo.  To  prove  that  words  are  mm  natural  rafhor 
than  arbitraiy  signs,  he  adduces  various  arguments.  From  tho-^e  I  have  selected  the 
following  as  ingenious  and  curious.  When  wo  say  voSf  he  observes,  we  make 
use  of  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech  corresponding  with  the  sifni6catton 
af  tiw  word  $  that  is,  we  graduuly  protrude  the  lips,  and  impel  the  breaOi  towards 
the  persons  whom  we  address.  But,  on  the  rnntnry,  when  we  prononnce  the  word 
na»t  there  neither  occurs  any  forward  impulse  of  the  breath,  uor  any  protrusion  of 
Ae  fipe,  but  we  diraet  Hio  moTOaieot  both  of  ttpa,  and  breath  tawaidii  aa  It  wofO»  to 
ourselves.  The  same  circomHtanrf'''  mny  hr-  irmarkptl  when  we  fay  fi^o  and  tu,  or 
irnki  and  tUbu  For,  in  Uke  manner,  as  when  by  signs  we  rejector  assent  to  a  request, 
Ae  motf  on  the  head  and  of  tto  eyes  bears  oonie  analogy  to  Ae 
hi  the  words  of  which  we  have  been  ?;praVinrr,  we  may  onserve,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  instinctive  gesticulation  of  the  mouth  and  the  breaUi.  The  same  remarks  ap* 
Dly  to  the  corresponding  woida  In  the  Cheek  huiguage."— OelHos,  ;?Vbef.  JtUiem, 
Lib.  X.  cap.  4. 

t  Of  thi<;  Dr.  Wallis  gives  a  great  variety  of  instances  ;  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
f  ery  happily  choscn»  in  support  of  his  position,  while  others  can  scarcely  be  pressed 
hito  faia  aer^ee  without  pineh  fiaMifiil>  ot  ndier  oxtraTafaa^  ovotHwnnoinont.  A 
lew  examples  will  suffice  as  a  sperimcn. 

*'  Sic  voces  ab  str  inchoaitc,  iortiores,  rei  significatsc  vires  et  conatu^  mnuuot  ; 
nt  ttrong,  (ex  rr^mttth  #r^i^)  tbrmgth^  to  $trovj,  to  strike^  a  §troke,  « 
stripe,  atrife,  1 0  strive,  tn  strn^^le,  in  str  etch,  strexght,  to  strain,  atring,  atrapt 
atream,  «(r«n<i,  to  atript  to  atray,  to  alruggle,  atrangetatneU,  straddle,  &c.  Neque 
obstat,  quod  in  hoiom  aUqiiot  manifesto  compnraant  lAthiiB  oridnis  vestigia :  quippe 
Angli,  ut  ad  ht||wnu»dl  aonoa  Ibnnant  ipsi  voeabnla,  Iti  et  aliunde  .aic  foimato  nvidnia 
ani^unt. 
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quidem  tarn  frequenter,  ut  vix  ulla,  quam  scio,  lingua  hac 
in  re  huic  nostras  a&quiparanda  videatur :  Adeo  ut  m  unii 
nonnunquam  voce  moDOsyllaba  (quales  sunt  nostras  fere 
omnes,  si  flectionem  demas)  iilud  signanter  exprimitur, 
quod  in  Unguis  aliis  nisi  compositis,  aut  decompositis, 
aut  longft  nonnunquam  Teiborum  periphrasi  vix  aut  ne 
vix  explicari  potest.'* 

These,  and  other  remarks  of  the  same  kind,  which  had 
been  thrown  out  (chiefly,  perhaps,  as  a  curious  and 
amusing  exercise  of  ingenuity, )  by  the  writers  quoted 
beloWy  have  been  pushed  much  iarther,  and  reduced 


"  St  vires  item,  sed  minores,  innuit :  quanta  scilicet  parta  ttipndo  potius  quam  no- 
va acquirendo  suiBciant :  (quasi  euBi  ex  9to  desumptum  :)  ut  to  stands  a  atc^,  to 
itay,  to  stuffs  to  atiJU,  to  stick,  to  wMUr,  «tomm«r,  to  stagger,  to  stickle,  to  stick, 
stock,  stem,  a  sting,  to  sting,  a  stump,  to  stumble,  to  step,  to  stan^,  (unde  to 
stamp,  ferro  imprimere  ;)  a  stone,  steel,  stem,  stnnrh,  (firmus,)  to  stotf,  9tt^» 
steeple,  a  standard,  in  quibus  omnibus  st  lirmum  quid  et  iixum  innuiU* 

**  I%r  violentiorem  motum  ionttimt;  ut  to  thrmot  to  Utnut,  to  ^nng,  to  throb, 
to  threaten,  &c.  &c. 

**  JVr  oUiquitatem  quandam  seu  distortionem  innuimt ;  ut  wry^  to  torea^he,  to 
wmt,  to  wrestle,  Ut  wring,  ke,  ibc. 

**  Or  niptum  quid,  saltern  incurvatum  scu  luxatum  innuit  ;  ut  to  crack,  to  eraekte, 
to  croin,  to  crowd,  to  cram,  &c.  Quae  oinoiaveifiactioais  aliquidTel  fi^iii  crapi- 
tusve  videutur  itibiauare. 

Aliiyquariex^niee  demiinerent  er,  decussationem  innuunt ;  ut  to  cross,  (decm- 
sare,)  to  cruise,  a  crutch,  a  crosier,  cro!>$'2;rain('d.  Hinc  Richardu*  oUm  Rex  An- 
gliaa  dicebatuc  crouch-backed,  non  quod  dorsofuerit  incurvaio,  sed  quod  a  tergo 
gesiare  gesHehatformam  emeu.**— The  ChtmmoHea  JSngSeeuut  is  to  be  feundln 
the  third  volume  of  the  Opera  Mathematiea  of  Dr.  Wallis. 

Nor  did  Leibnitz  think  this  view  of  etymology  altogether  unworthy  of  his  atten* 
tion.  *<  £x  ipsa  naturi  wni,  llten  eanltia  motum  violentum  notat,  at  K  finale  ejui 
'  obttMuluDit  «^uo  sistitur.  Sic  in  ruck  (einen  ruck,  thun)  promotlo  videnta  eat  sed 
per  pad  us  ubiquavis  vice  niotus  siititiir.  Sir  etiatn  adhlbetur  reeken,  cum  subito 
vi  ma^a  nec  sinesoau  iuLcadilur  liUim  vei  aiiud,  ita  tatnen,  utnon  rumpatur,  sed 
flistatunpetum  :  ita  habemus  ex  Unea  curva  rectam,  eamque  instar  dioraia  tenaam. 
Sed  ubi  ruptio  fit,  pro  literaE  ?i?tenlc,  sequitur  S,  vel  Z,  motus  exeuntis  index,  et  fit 
riss,  reissen,  riz.  Tales  detegunt  seae  prima  origines  vocabulorum,  quoties  pene- 
tnuri  poieat  ad  ladicem  wih  httmr$nt$mt*  Sed  plerumqne  tractu  tompomm,  crebiis 
translationibus,  veteres  etnativae  significatlones  mutate  sunt  aut  obscuratae.  Neqiia 
vero  ex  insiituto  profectrp,  e{  qu^s'i  lesje  condittp  sunt  h'np^u^,  sed  naturali  quodam 
impetu  nat£e  hominuiti,  souos  ad  ailectus  mulu^que  uninu  alicmperantium." — Jtfis- 
Cfwmea  JferafHi.  Tbnk  lip.  2. 


*Tliia  combination  of  letters  has  struck  our  most  eminent  etymologists,  more»  per* 

haps,  than  any  other ;  not  only  Wallis,  but  the  President  de  Brosses  and  Court  de 
Gebelin.  "  Nous  ue  citerons  ici  (says  the  last  of  these  writers)  mi^un  'seul  exem* 
pie  de-eette  nature  ;  mais  il  vaut  loi-  aeul  iine  legion  ;  e*eat  st  Ce  mot  d^signe  la 
propri^t^  d'etre  fix^,  arrctr.  de  resler  en  place  ;  c'est  le  mouvement  ou  le  cri  de 
ccux  qui  d^sirentqu'on  s'arrete,  qu*on  reste  en  place;  d'ou  vieat  cela,  si  ce  n'est 
patce  qu*en  pronon^ant  s,  on  produit  une  espice  de  sifflement  qui  excite  ratteulion  de 
celui  qui  va  devant ;  et  que  I'intonation  t,  qui  venant  a  la  auito,  eat  a^che*  biiftvo,  at 
fiie,indique  naturellementla  finite  dans  laquclle  on  desire  que  soit  cette  personne.** 
**  Quo!  qu'il  en  soit,  aucune  langue  d'Europe,  dans  laquelie  st  ne  soit  la  racine 
d'luie  nultitude  de  mots,  regaidte  oiix-bSiimb  camiiia  daa  mots  iadl6tux.''--JtofMfe 
iVMir»  T.  lU.  p.  858. 
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into  a  serious  and  systematical  form  by  some  late  au- 
thors ;  among  whom  the  most  noted  is  M.  Court  de 
Gebelin,  author  of  .a  work  entitled  Monde  Primitify 
jincUyse  et  Compare  avec  le  Monde  Modeme^  considers 
dans  PIBstoire  JVaturelie  de  la  Parole^  ou  Origine  du 
Lmgage  et  de  PEcrUwre*  This  work  certainly  does 
honor  to  the  authoi^s  learning,  and  contains  many  ingen* 
iotts  and  original  remarks ;  and  what  adds  much  to  its 
value,  is  the  summary  it  exhibits  of  all  that  is  important 
in  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.  It  must,  however,  be 
owned,  that  the  perusal  of  it  is  tedious;  the  author  hav- 
ing spread  his  materials  over  nine  quarto  volumes,  al- 
though they  might  have  been  compressed  into  two,  or  at 
most  into  three,  with  great  advantage*  The  part  of  it, 
in  particular,  which  relates,  to  ancient  mythology,  which 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  considered  as  the  most  le- 
ttable of  the  whole,  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
omitted  without  injury  to  his  reputation. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  M.  de  Gebelin's 
system,  is  the  attempt  he  makes  to  show,  that  there  is, 
in  every  single  letter,  an  expression  of  some  idea,  feel- 
ing, or  sentiment :  So  that  he  c  onsiders  every  alphabet- 
ical letter  as  a  kind  of  -  root  ot  the  primitive  language, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  the  languages  derived  from  It. 
Vowels  he  considers  as  the  painting  and  language  of  sen- 
sations ;  *  canscfHmts,  as  the  pamting  and  language  of 
ideas.  The  proofs  he  produces  of  this  very  bold  position 
are  some  of  them  highly  curious, — ^but  for  these  I  must 
refer  to  his  work. 

Of  this  theory,  the  germs  are  plainly  discernible,  not 
only  in  those  speculations  of  which  I  have  laid  speci- 
mens before  the  reader,  in  my  quotations  from  WalUs  and 
Leibnitz,  but,  as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this  Sec- 
tion, in  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.t   I  cannot  help 


,  *  How  is  thU  doctrine,  which  represents  all  the  voweb  aa  to  many  rcuijealt,  to  be 

reconriind  with  the  author's  fundamental  position,  thnt  vowels  are  of  no  nrrount  in 
the  compahsoQ  of  words  ?  Les  voyeUei  ne  »ont  rien  dans  la  compmraiton  de$ 
maur-^onde  PtimU^,  Tome  IIL  p  47. 

t  Cratylus,  sive  de  Recta  Nominum  Ratione.  H^Zre*  filf  rtirvf  vi  P  i^yt 
frntvivxi  ifTi^  i^yetfa*  tTroJ  wx^mf  rnt  Miv^etmit  &.C.  (Platon.  Op.  Serraiii,p.  126.) 
The  whole  passage  is  curious,  but  much  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  The  following 
very  succinct  summary  by  Mr.  Omy  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  aeope  of  the 
doetnoe  which  Plato  putt  io  th»  mootfa  of  Socmtof  concemuig  Um  "  powon  oC  the 
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suspecting  that  the  late  Dr.  Murray  was  partly  iiilluenced 
by  a  similar  train  of  thinking,  in  forming  his  somewhat 
ludicrous  list  of  the  nine  monosyllables  quoted  below, 
which  he  gives  as  the  basis  of  the  European  languages.* 
He  seems,  indeed,  himself,  to  be  occasionally  conscious 
of  this  influence.  It  is  certain,''  he  obsenres  in  one 
passage,  that  a  natural  connexion  exists  between  the 
sound  and  sense>  and  that  we  therefore  express  harsh 
sensation  by  harsh  articulate  sounds.'*  His  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  however,  in  general,  seems  rather  to 
imply,  that  these  radicnl  sounds  were  obtained  entirely 
by  induction  and  analysis  :  but  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, that  he  may  have  been  more  under  the  influence 
of  theory  than  he  was  aware ;  and  even  supposing  his 
own  mind  to  have  been  free  from  any  speculative  bias» 
we,  must  still  have  recourse  to  some  such  theory  as  that 
of  Gebelin  and  De  Brosses,  to  account  for  the  agree- 

•everal  Gr««k  lettei*,  and  the  mtnntr  of  their  formttion ;  vfs.  thA  P,  «zp«enfve  of 

motion,  being  formed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue  ;  the  I  of  smallnesss  and 
tenuity;  the  2,  Z,  of  all  noises  made  by  (he  air ;  tho  A  an'l  T  of  a  cessation 

of  uiotiou ;  the  A  of  slipperiness  aud  eliding ;  the  same  with  a  T  prefixed,  of  the 
adherence  and  teiwdty  of  fluids ;  the  N  of  any  thing  internal;  the  A  of  laiig^MB  ; 
Hie  O  of  roundness  ;  and  the  H  expressive  of  length." 

It  mav  be  worth  whiie  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gray,  (an  excellent 
judge)  tMB  Dialogue  i»  **  the  least  conriderable  of  all  ^to's  works,  and  was  prob- 
ably written  when  he  was  very  young.** — Gray's  Works  by  Mathias,  Vol.  II  p  376. 

*  "  L  To  atiike  or  move  with  swin»  equable^  peoetratu^,  or  shaq>  efiiact.  was  ag  / 
agf  * 

**  If  the  motion  wae  less  sudden,  but  of  the  tame  tpeefee*  wag. 

**  If  made  witli  force,  and  a  s;reat  elfort,  hwag. 

*^  These  are  varieties  of  one  word,  originally  used  to  mark  the  motion  of  fire,  wat^, 
wind,  darts. 

11.  To  stiikc  with  a  quick,  vigorous,  impeUing force,  hag  or  hwn^t  of  which/i^ 
and       are  softer  varieties. 

"  III.  To  strike  with  a  hanh,  violent,  strong  blow,  dwagy  of  which  thufog  and 
llDo^  are  varieties. 

" IV.  To  move  or  f«trikc  witli  a  quick,  tottering,  unequal  impalse»d^tM|S'  ^^^^ 
'*  y.  To  strike  with  a  pliaui  slap,  iae  and  hlag. 

•«  YI;  To  prew  by  strong  force  or  mpuise,  so  as  to  condense,  bmtse,  or  conpd, 

mag. 

**  VII.  To  strike  with  a  crusliing,  destroying  power,  nag  and  hnag. 

"  YIII.  To  stHlce  wltib  a  strong,  rude,  sliarp,  penetrating  power,  rag  or  hN^* 

"  IX.  To  move  with  a  weighty  strons;  impulse,  swag.** — History  of  the  European 
JjOMguageity  &c.  by  the  late  Alexander  Murray,  D.  D.  Vol.  I.  pp.  31,  33. 

**  By  me  help  of  these  nine  monosyllables  (says  Dr.  Murray)  all  the  European . 
langoages  have  been  formed.'* — Ibid.  p.  89. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  we  are  told  that  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Persic 
have  been  formed  by  the  help  of  the  same  nine  monosyllables.  **  It  has  been 
elown  Itow  the  original  langtnge  of  Europe  rose  from  nine  inonov|pflaMiB9  and  flieir 
varieties ;  all  nripnal  Sanscrit  and  Persic  verbs  are  either  thew  nrno  worcH  and  thoir 
varieties,  or  simple  compounds  of  these,  which  may  be  called  secondary  verbs,  or 
compounds  of  secondary  verbs,  with  &e  m^mleonsignificative  words,  which  may  be 
cilled  tenavy  onnpoaiids  or  deiivatlveff*"— lUd.  Yd.  IL  p«  SI9. 
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ment  of  the  framers  of  language,  in  sO  many  invStances, 
to  fix  on  the  same  radical  sounds  to  convey  the  same 
ideas. 

That  these  theories  are  altogether  unfounded,  i  am  far 
from  thinking;  but  I  am.  folly  convinced  that  they  have 
been  mil  carried  too  far»  and  that  fancy  or  whim  fajis  had 
a  large  share  in  theur  fbnnation.  Norneed  I  scruple  to 
hazara  this  remark  with  respect  to  any  writer,  however 
eminent  for  learning  and  genius,  when  I  apply  it  to  him 
in  common  with  Gebelin  and  De  Brosses,  and  with  the 
still  more  illustrious  names  of  Wallis  and  Leibnitz.* 

Of  late  years,  a  perfectly  new  subject  of  speculation 
has  bjeen  opened  to  philologers  in  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred 
language  of  the  Indian  Bramins ;  which,  in  the  system- 
atical regularity  of  its  structure,  as  well  as  in  its  unfath^ 
omabh  mtiquity^  would  appear  to  form  an  exception  to 
eyerjr  other  tongue  known  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  At  first,  it  strongly  excited  the  curiosity  of  learn- 
ed and  inquisitive  men,  from  the  hope  held  out  by  some 
distinguished  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  furnish  a  key  to  immense  stores 
of  wisdom  and  of  fancy  locked  up  in  the  repositories 
of  the  BranuBS.  But  as  this  hope  has  not  hitherto 
been  realized,  a  suspicion  has,  of  Iate»  gained  groundt 
that  these  artful  priests  have  little  or  notMng  to  commu- 
nicate which  is  likely  either  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
science,  or  to  add  to  the  classical  treasures  of  imagina- 
tion already  in  our  possession.  The  Snnscnl  lias,  accord- 
ingly, become  to  philosophers  an  object  of  curiosity 
rather  on  its  own  intrinsic  account,  than  from  any  idea 
of  its  instrumental  utility.  In  this  point  of  view,  some 
information  with  respect  to  it  has  been»  in  our  own  times. 


*  I  bftd  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Dr.  Murray  pcnionally,  but  I  know  well  the 
h^h  estimatioo  ia  which  his  attainments  as  a  Polyglot  were  held  by  two  of  the  mott 
pomprtont  judges  in  this  island,  the  Inte  Dr.  Loyden  and  thr  ^ntp  ATr.  Hamilton  of 
Hertford  College.  The  opinion  of  tiie  latter  is  recorded,  along  with  various  othec 
tsflimoiiiefl  to  ^  aime  purpose,  in  the  very  curious,  interMtln^  and  audieDtic  me- 
moir prefixed  to  Dr.  Murray's  Posthumous  Works,  by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Well- 
wood.  MTiatever,  therefore,  iriay  be  thoiiojbt  of  tlie  nine  monosyllables  above  quoted, 
and  of  some  of  Dr.  Muriuy's  otiier  theurebeal  no  lions,  his  extensive  and  accurate 
tequaintance  both  with  European  and  Asiatic  languages,  is  incontestible ;  and  when 
connected  \s  ith  (he  disadvantae^es  under  which  he  labored  in  point  of  0ducatiiOOt  ii 
peifaaps  as  »straordioary  a  tact  as  any  known  in  the  biftory  of  letters.  - 
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communicated  to  the  public,  of  too  interesting  a  nature 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  make 
no  apolo^  Ibr  allotting  to  the  consideration  of  it  a  sepa- 
rate section. 

If,  in  die  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  should  be 
thought  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  a  length  disproportionate  to 
its  importance,  I  hope  that  some  sdlowance  will  be  made 

for  my  partiality  to  an  hypothesis,  which  seenisto  myself 

to  possess  some  plausibility  as  well  as  novelty ;  while  I 
attempt,  at  the  same  time,  by  varying  the  object  oi"  the 
reader's  attention,  to  relieve  a  little  the  unavoidable  uni- 
formity of  these  abstract  disquisitions. 

SECTION  VL 

MtteeBaneow  Olitervitioiu  on  Languwe,  contmued.— ^loiy'eetunt  conMining  tlie 

Ori^  of  SattKiit. 

It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek  (and  also  between 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  Latin,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Greek)  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Halhed  and 
Mr.  Wilkins,  the  first  Englishmen,  it  would  seem,  who 
attempted  to  study  Sanscrit  ^th  grammatical  accuracy.* 
They  took  notice  particularly  of  the  striking  resem- 
blance in  many  of  those  words,  which,  being  necessarily 
coeval  with  civilized  society,  no  language  could  have 
borrowed  from  another,  unless  it  was  a  derivative  or 
dialect  of  that  language.  Of  this  kind  are  the  names 
of  numbers ;  of  the  members  of  the  human  body ;  and  of 
family  relations^  such  as  those  of  father,  mother,  and 
brother.f 

To  Mr.  Halhed  we  are  indebted  for  two  other  very  im- 
portant facts,  that  "  every  Sanscrit  verb  has  a  form 
equivalent  to  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek,  used  through 
all  the  tenses  with  a  reflective  sense J  and  that  all  the 
Greek  verbs  in  fu  are  formed  exactly  upon  the  same 

*  See  the  Pra&ce  to  t  Giumnar  of  the  Swukiita  Luguttt*  ^  CbulM  WiUdnf . 
t  AndcnC  IfeUphyuct,  Vol.  IV.  |n  > 

t  Gianmiai  of  tbo  Beofd  l«iigiMigo^  printed  ai  Boogly,  la  Btoff^       |>.  101. 
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principle  with  the  Sanscrit  conjugations,  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars."  * 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  Mr.  Wilkins  remarked  the 
coincidence  of  the  Sanscrit  with  the  Greek,  in  the  com- 
position of  words  with  the  letter  a,  implying  a  negation 
of  the  quality  expressed  hj  the  word,  and  therefore  cal- 
led by  the  Gredk  grammarians  the  Jllpha  primtwum. 
According  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  this  composition  is  equally 
common  la  both  languages. f 

Another  convincing  proof  of  the  close  aflinity  between 
Sanscrit  and  Greek,  is  afforded,  in  my  opinion  by  the 
near  coincidence  between  them  in  their  system  of  pros- 
ody. On  this  point  we  have  the  conclusive  testimony  of 
Sir  William  Jones.  "The  Sanscrit  prosody  is  easy  and 
beautiful  The  learned  will  find  in  it  almost  alt  the 
measures  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
language  of  the  Bramins  runs  very  naturally  into  Sap- 
phics, Alcaics,  antl  Iambics." J 

A  variety  of  other  instances  of  the  aflinity  or  analogy 
between  these  two  languages  have  been  tak#n  notice  of 
by  other  writers,  since  the  time  that  the  idea  was  first 
started  by  Mr.  Halhed  and  Mn  Wilkins;  but  the  most 
decisive  statement  I  have  yet  met  with  on  the  subject, 
occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  to  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent in  England,  by  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  Provost 
of  the  College  of  Fort  William.  The  letter  is  dated 
Calcutta,  13th  September,  1806. 

After  mentioning  that  a  translation  by  the  missionaries 
of  the.  two  first  gospels  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  this 


•  Ibid.  p.  126. 

t  This  coincidence  between  Sanscrit  and  Greek  is  not,  so  far  as  i  know,  meouon- 
ed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  any  of  his  own  pubHeations ;  but  it  b  confittently  stated,  upon 
his  autbority,  by  Lord  Mouboddo,  in  tbe  4th  volume  of  hi^;  Ancient  Metaphysics, 
p. 331.  His  words  are  these: — "But  a  more  extraordinary  compositioD  in  the 
Sanscrit  than  any  I  ha^e  faitlierto  mentioned,  and  Winch  b  the  same  in  the  Greek, 
and  is  so  remarkable  a  peculiarity  in  both  languages,  that  I  Aink  it  is  impossible 
it  could  exist,  except  in  lanRuasef?  that  were  originally  the  same.  The  oomnosition 
I  mean  is  of  words  with  tlic  letter  a,  implying  a  negation  of  the  quality  expressed 
by  the  word;  for  which  reason  it  is  called  by  the  Greek  grammarians  tbe  #|iiwa- 
tive,  t-'uch  as  the  words  &m^tir»tt  eL^XaZnt,  and  hundredi?  uf  oth.  i^.  Now,  I  am 
toid,  not  only  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  but  by  others  who  have  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit,  particulaily  Mr.  Hastini^,  who  b  not  only  a  good  Oieek  scholar,  but  team- 
ed in  the  Sanaciit,  tint  tbb  composition  b  as  common  in  that  lanmge  as  it  b  in 
Greek." 

X  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Vol.  I  p. 
VOL.  III.  10 
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year,  Mr.  Brown  adds, — "  Shanscrit  answers  to  Greek, 
as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass.  The  translation  will 
be  perfect,  while  it  will  be  almost  verbal.  A  Shanscrit 
edition  of  the  Gospels  will  be  published  with  the  (  Treek 
on  the  opposite  page,  as  soon  as  we  can  procure  (  ireck 
types.  I  ou  will  find  the  verb  in  the  corresponding 
mood  and  tense,  the  noun  and  adjectiye  in  the  corre- 
sponding case  and  gender.  The  idiom  and  government 
are  the  same ;  where  the  Greek  is  absolute,  so  is  the 
Shanscrit,  and  in  many  instances  the  primitives  or  roots 
are  the  same.  This  will  exhibit  a  curious  phenomenon 
to  the  learned  in  Europe."* 

On  a  coincidences  so  astonishing,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  prudent  lor  me  to  be  totally  silent ;  but  the  reader 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  add  a  few  conjectures  to 
those  of  my  predecessors,  concerning  a  fact  which  may 
be  regarded  as  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man. 
These  conjectures  were  suggested  to  me  by  a  remark 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  history.  "  I  have  long 
harboured  a  suspicion,"  he  observes,  "  that  some,  perhaps 
much,  of  the  Indian  science  was  derived  from  the 
Greeks  of  Bactriana."  f  To  this  hint,  however,  I  paid 
but  httle  attention,  till  I  found  the  same  opinion  stated 
with  considerable  confidence  by  the  very  learned  Mei- 
ners  in  bis  Historia  de  Vero  Deo  ;  who  refers,  in  support 
of  it,  to  the  proofs  alleged  hy  Bayer  in  his  SBstaria  JRegfd 
Omcorum  BadrianL  But,  on  looking  into  this  work  of 
Bayer,  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  it  embralces 
only  a  very  narrow  corner  of  Indian  science ;  relating 
almost  entirely  to  the  names  of  numbers  ;  the  division  of 
time  into  minutes,  hours,  weeks,  months,  &c. ;  the  Hin- 


•  For  some  farfhrr  information  on  this  subject,  the  onrioug  reader  is  referred  to  an 
article  in  the  38d  vuhimeof  the  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  4Sl,  where  some  very  striking 
•mlog^es  between  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  (particularly  in  the  inflections  of  the  veriM,) 
are  quoted  from  a  German  piibltrntinn  Vv  Frnncis  I?opp.  I  regret  mnch,thatmy 
total  ignorance  of  the  language  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  have  recourse  to  the  ori- 
ginal work. 

The  author  of  the  article  now  n  f(  i k  d  to  informs  us,  that  the  philologcrs  of  Ger- 
many have  lately  begun  to  direct  Uieir  attention  to  tiie  languages  of  India.  He,  in 
particular,  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  an  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Indians,  by  the  celebnted  Mr.  Frederick  Schlegcl.  Of  tnis  I  know  no* 
thine:,  but  from  thf»  very  general  account  of  its  object  and  results  given  by  MftdanH^ 
de  Stael,  in  her  work,  I)e  I'Jillemagne. — See  Tome  Sme,  p.  119. 

t  Gibbon's  Histoiy,  VoL  VXI.  p.  294. 
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doo  calendar ;  and  certain  astronomical  cycles ;  which 
he  labors  to  show  that  the  Indians  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  and  not  the  Greeks  from  the  Indians.  In  his 
argument  on  this  head  he  displays  much  curious  learn- 
ing :  but  he  indulges  also  a  good  deal  in  conjectures ; 
and  the  apology  he  offers  for  these  appears  to  me  just 
and  philosophical.  Indeed  it  was  chiefly  to  introduce 
tbis  apology  that  I  was  led  at  present  to  refer  to  his 
work,  as  I  flatter  myself  it  may  serve,  in  some  measure, 
to  justify  my  presumption  in  indulging  imagination  a  lit- 
tle upon  a  subject  of  which  I  have  no  pretension  to 
treat  from  any  knowledge  of  Eastern  langims^es.  "  Sed 
de  Graecis  artibus,  quemadmodutn  cum  oriente  commu- 
nicata^  fuennt,  ex  conjectura  egi.  Quo  in  loco  veniam 
mihi  dari  cupio,  si  minutis  suspicionibus  plus  fuerim 
obsecutus,  quam  vobis  yidebitur  aequum  esse.  Odiosum 
hoc  est  saepe  suspicari :  Attamen,  ut  mea  opinio  fert,  in 
tempore  et  loco  necessarium  atque  utile.  Ut  enim  in 
obscurissimis  quaestionibus  primum  hoc  est,  suspicari,  ita, 
si  nihil  proficiamus  amplius,  extare  et  cognosci  suspi- 
ciones  nostras  convenit,  quibus  fortassis  alii  occasiu  prae- 
beatur,  aut  hoc  ipsum,  aiit  novum  et  diversum  iter  sibi 
muniendi,  quo  proxime  ad  veritatem  perveniatur,"  * 

Before  I  proceed  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Sanscrit,  it 
may  be  proper  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  reader 
some  facts,  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  history, 
concerning  the  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Greek 
colony  of  Bactriana  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  universally  kuo\vii,f  that  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  it  was  one  great  object  of  his  policy 
to  secure  the  possession  of  his  ru  w  empire  by  incorpo- 
rating and  assimilating,  as  far  as  possible,  his  Asiatic 
and  his  European  subjects*  With  this  view  we  find 
him,  soon  after  the  victory  at  Arbela,  assuming,  along 
with  many  of  his  officers,  the  Persian  dress,  and  adopt- 
ing several  of  the  customs  of  the  conquered  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged  the  Persian  nobles 


*  Bayeri  Histoiia  Hegni  Gracorum  Bactriani.    PetropoU,  1738. 

t  Dr.  Bobert«on'«  Disquisiiioa  coocemiog  Ancient  Indift,  p.  24»  el  nq,  edit,  of 
1791.  The  reader  will  find  I>r.  RobettBOD*fl  authoiitiei  carefuliy  quoted  at  tbe  foot 
of  each  page. 
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to  learn  die  Greek  language,  and  to  cultiTate  a  taste  for 
Oreek  literature.   We  find  him^  in  prosecution  of  the 

same  design,  not  only  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Darius,  but  choosing  wives  for  a  hundred  of  his  princi- 
pal officers  in  the  most  illusLrious  Persian  families.  The 
example  was  so  eagerly  followed  by  the  lower  ranks, 
that,  we  are  told,  above  ten  thousand  Macedonians  mar- 
ried Persian  women,  and  received  marriage  gifts  from 
Alexander,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  even  although  we  had  no  di-* 
rect  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  he  followed  the  same 
policy  in  his  Indian  dominions ;  but  he  was  soon  inter- 
rupted in  the  execution  of  his  plans  by  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  his  soldiers,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
by  his  undmcly  death.* 

The  measures,  however,  which  he  had  taken  for  the 
security  of  his  conquests  had  been  so  well  concerted, 
that  India  quiedy  submitted  to  Pytho,  the  son  of  Age- 
nor,  and  afterwards  to  Seleucus,  who  successively  ob- 
tained dominion  over  that  part  of  Asia.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  which  terminated  forty-two  years 
after  Alexander's  death,  the  Macedonian  power  and 
possessions  in  India  remained  unimpaired. 

After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  Syrian  monarchs 
seem  to  have  lost  their  Indian  possessions.  But  the 
Greeks  continued  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  India, 
and  even  to  extend  their  dominions  in  that  quarter. 
This  intercourse  was  carried  on  from  the  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  originally  subject  to  Seleucus,  but  vnrested 
from  his  son  or  grandson  about  sixty-nine  years  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent state.  From  the  very  imperfect  gleanings  which 
we  are  able  to  collect  on  this  subject  from  ancient  au- 
thors, we  learn  that  the  commerce  of  Bacthana  with 


•  **  Alexander  was  so  Inient  on  rendering  this  union  of  his  subjects  complete, 
that,  after  his  death,  there  was  found  in  his  tablets  or  comookentarics  (among  other 
magnificent  schemes  which  he  meditated)  a  resolution  to  build  several  new  cities, 
Bome  in  Aria  and  some  in  Europe,  and  to  people  those  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  md 
those  in  Europe  with  Asiatics,  'that,'  says  the  historian,  '  by  intermarriages  and 
exchange  of  good  offices,  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  great  continents  might  be 
gradually  moulded  into  a  similarity  of  sentiments,  and  become  attached  to  each 
otber  with  mutual  affection."*— /)w^2  Sieul,  lib.  xviii,  C.  A^Rltbtrt§on*i  IHtqui- 
$Uion  concerning  JlncUnt  Indian  p.  191. 
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India  was  great ;  that  they  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  arid  that  the  conquests  of  its  kings  in  thai  (  ountry 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Alexander  hi  in  sell*. 
From  the  researches  of  M.  de  Guignes  into  tiie  C  hinese 
historians,  it  farther  appears,  that  this  kingdom  oi  Bac- 
triana  subsisted  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  yearSt 
when  it  was  OYerwhehned  by  a  horde  of  Tartars  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  before  the  Christian 
aera. 

If  these  facts  be  duly  weighed,  the  conjecture  of 
Meiners  will  not  perhaps  appear  extravagant,  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Inriia,  arising  from  Alt^xander's  conquests,  that  the 
Bramins  were  led  to  invent  their  sacred  language.* 

For  unless,"  he  obsenres,  they  had  chosen  to  adopt 
at  once  a  foreign  tongue/'  ^;ainst  which  obvious  and 
insurmountable  objections  must  have  presented  them- 
selves, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  invent  a  new  lan- 
guage, by  means  of  which  they  might  express  their 
newly  acquired  ideas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conceal 
from  the  other  Indian  castes  their  philosophical  doc- 
trines, when  they  were  at  variance  with  the  commonly 
received  opinions-"  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
Meiners,  in  tlunking  that  this  task  would  be  so  arduous 


*  Ifeinen  b  not  (he  only  wr'ter  wlio  lias  suspected  the  Sanscrit  to  Im  an  invea- 
tion  of  the  Indian  pricstliood.  Colonel  Dow,  in  his  "  Dis«?erta(ion  rr»nroming  the 
Customs,  Manners,  Language,  Religion,  and  Philosophy  of  the  iiiaduos,"  b  the 
first  English  writer  who  ras  expressed  this  opinion  with  confidence.  «  Whetiher 
thp  Shnn  rrit  i  ,"  he  ohservf-^,  **  was  in  any  period  of  antiquity  the  vulgar  language 
of  llindoi^tun,  or  was  invented  by  the  Brahmans  to  be  a  mysterious  repository  lor 
tiielr  religloD  and  philosophy,  is  difficult  to  determine.  All  other  languages,  it  It 
true,  were  casiiully  invcntt'd  by  mankind  to  express  their  ideas  :intl  wants  ;  but  the 
astonishina;  formation  of  the  Shan«crita  seems  to  ho  beyond  the  power  of  chance. 
In  regularity  of  etymology  and  grammatical  order,  it  far  exceeds  the  Arabic.  It,  ia 
short,  bears  evident  marks  that  it  has  been  fixed  upon  ratlooal  principles,  a  body 
of  learned  men,  who  Studied  legulaii^,  baMnony,  and  «  wondeiful  simplicity  ana 
energy  of  expression.  , 

**  Though  the  Shanscrita  is  amaxlngly  copious,  a  veiy  small  grammar  and  voeabu* 
lary  ser\  o  in  illustiate  the  principles  of  the  whole.  In  a  treatisi  nf  a  f(  w  paiies,  the 
roots  and  primitives  are  all  comprehended,  and  so  uniform  are  the  rules  for  deriva- 
tions and  inflections,  l^t  the  e^vmoii  of  any  word  b  with  facility  at  once  investi- 
gated.  The  pronunciation  Is  me  greatest  difficulty  that  attends  the  acquirement  oT 
the  lan£:::iing'e  to  perfection.  Tbi*'  i?  so  quick  and  foreible,  that  a  person,  even  bo- 
fore  the  years  of  puberty,  must  lubui  a  long  time  before  he  can  pronounce  it  with 
propriety  ;  but  when  once  the  pronunciation  is  attained  to  perfection,  it  strikes  the 
ear  with  amar.infr  bnl  !ness  and  harmony." — Pan:c  30  of  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  History  of  Uiudostan  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  ot  Time  to  the  Death  of  Alcbar* 
Ttantbted  fimn  die  Peiaian  of  FeiishU.  Loodon,  1767. 
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as  to  require  the  labor  of  many  successive  generations,* 

for  with  the  Greek  language  before  them  as  a  model, 
and  their  ow?i  language  as  their  principal  raw  material, 
where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  a  differ- 
ent idiom,  borrowing  from  the  Greek  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  «ame  system,  in  the  flexions  of  nouns  and  conjuga- 
tions of  verbs,  and  thus  disguising,  by  new  terminations 
and  a  new  syntax,  their  native  dialect  1  If  Psalmanazar 
was  able  to  create,  without  any  assistance,  a  language, 
of  which  not  a  sin^e  word  had  a  previous  existence 
but  in  his  own  fancy^  it  does  not  seem  a  very  bold  iiy- 
pothesis,  that  an  order  of  men,  amply  supplied  with  a 
stock  ui  words  applicable  to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  common  business  of  life,  might,  without  much  ex- 

!)ense  of  time  and  ingenuity,  bring  to  a  systematic  per- 
ection  an  artificial  language  of  their  own,  having  for 
their  guide  the  richest  and  most  regular  tongue  that  was 
ever  spoken  on  earth ; — a  tongue,  too,  abounding  in 
whatever  abstract  and  technical  words  theur  vernacular 
speech  was  incompetent  to*  furnish. 

Something  not  altogether  unlike  tliis  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  monasteries,  in  which 
a  smattering  of  Latin,  (the  language  of  the  church,) 
formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a  priest ; 
and  in  which  it  may,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  be 
presumed,  that  the  clergy  found  it  occasionally  conve- 
nient to  conceal  their  conversations  with  each  other 


*  I  ihaU  tr«B»erfbe  as  much  IWrni  Meinera  u  will  lie  snffidait  to  give  a  genenki 
idea  of  his  views  on  this  subject;  premising  only,  that,  in  transcribing  the  first  para- 
graph, which  is  here  introduced  merely  lor  the  sake  of  connexion,  I  would  not  be 
underetood  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  author's  conjecture  about  the  individual 
( Budda  or  Butta)  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  instrumental  !n  incorporating  the 
Greek  philosophy  with  the  Indian  supcrstiti  n'^ 

*<  Hie  Butta  sive  Budda  vel  omnium  priiituti,  vel  inter  priiuos  saltern  fuissc  videtur, 
qui  Gneconim  pladta  cum  antiquls  Brachmanum  superstldonlbus  et  Tivendi  ratione 
cppulaverit.  •  •  •  » 

**  Huic  inex  conjecturse  alteram  acyicio,  ex  hujus  nempe  aliorumque  virorum,  qui 
eadem  fcrc  tempestate  ad  externa  studia  sese  applicuerunt,  institutionibus,  ingentes 
tine  dubio  discipuloi  um  catervas  prodiisse,  quorum  opera  et  junctis  viribus  prsclan 
ilia  et  totic>^  I  nn  l  it  i  antlqua  Rrachmanum  lingua  inventa  sit.  Nisi  cntm  semper  • 
peregrino  &ermone  uti  volebant,  de  nova  ipsis  lingua  cogitaodum  crat,  qua  novas 
res,  atque  incognitas  haetenus  notiones  ezprimere,  simuEiue  doctrinas  suas  cum 
patria  nliLiinne  pufjnantes  c«terrK  Indonitn  ordincs  celnrf  poterant.  Ejusmodi  vero 
iingua  itiveiUio  cideo  arduum  atque  dijficik  negotium  esse  mihi  videtur,  ut  iUud 
non  Milt  muUii  hMnhum  miaiwus  perfid  potviue  €9i9tb»em,**^MtkiMh  JBi* 
toria  Dodrmm  dt  Vero  Jko,  Lemgovis,  1780,  pp.  134, 135. 
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from  their  lay  domestics.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
astonished  to  observe,  in  the  Flemish  and  French  ab- 
beys before  the  French  Revolution,  the  ease  and  fluen- 
cy with  which  the  Mo^k^^,  who  were  in  general  the 
most  ignorant  and  illiterate  of  men,  expressed  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  barbarous  Latin»  on  many  petty  de^ 
tails  of  ordinary  life,  that  would  have  imposed  silence 
on  Parr  or  Porson.  This  sort  of  dialect  was  proverbi* 
ally  known  among  the  Scotch  and  English  Ecclesiastics, 
established  in  Catholic  countries,  by  the  significant  name 
of  Kitchen-Latin,  a  phrase  which  they  probably  bon  ow- 
ed  from  the  Germans.*  They  who  have  read  the  Pole- 
mo-Middinia  of  Drummond,  a  medley  of  Latin  and 
Scotch,  where  it  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  ludicrous 
extravagance,  may  form  a  general  idea  of  the  species  of 
Latinity  to  which  I  allude. 

*•  CoaJrheughes  nigri  girnantes  more  DiveUi"  t 


*  The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Jamteson's  Dictionary,  of  the 
Scottish  Laoguage,  Art.  Dog-LiUin, 

f*  Lord  Hailes,  speaking  of  Kennedy's  Testament,  says,  *Tlie  alternate  lines  are 
composed  of  shreds  of  the  breviary,  mixed  with  what  we  call  Dns;- Latin,  arul  the 
French  Latin  de  CuUine.*  This  in  German  is  denominated  Kuchen-LaUm,  which 
Wachter  waAea  XStehen- Latin ;  ^u.  that  used  by  cooks.*'  I  should  rafhor  be 
inclined  to  conjecture,  the  Latin  tued  in  the  Refectory.  In  that  social  scene  of 
monastic  indulgence  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  that  the  table-talk  of  the 
monks  turned  frequently  on  tiie  spedmens  before  them  of  their  cook's  skill  in  the 
culinary  art ;  on  which  occtisions  they  would  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  supply 
tho  poverty  of  classical  Latiuity  by  Latinized  terms  borrowed  from  their  vernacular 
ioiic/ue?.  Hence,  I  think  a  satisfactory  account  of  tlie  origin  of  the  phrase  JCiichen- 
Latin,  which  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  would  graduall}-  be  extended  to  all 
the  other  colloquial  barbarisms  which  took  their  rise  from  the  peculiarities  of  modem 
manners. 

To  the  harbarous,  or  $Hp-$U>p  Ladn  used  by  the  monks,  tiiere  Is  a  pointed  aHusioa 

in  6uchanan*s  Satire,  entitled  Franchcmius.  Addressing  himself  to  a  young  novice, 
whom  he  supposes  recently  admitted  into  the  order,  he  gives  him  some  counsels 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  studies. 

"  Nec  to  ^nmmat  i<  as  opus  mt  cJiscere  nu^as, 
Ettetriclii  luii^'iRTu  scholis,  &c.  &,c. 

♦  **♦♦' 

**  Nec  te  vox  barbara  turbet,  « 
Ant  tMnan  wniniMiit  liogui  titabanta  lokKui." 

*  ♦     *     *  Mff^rmMem 

TmrjftUterammatins  submiUrre  colta  capistris.^* 

Buchanani  Opera,  Tonuis  II.  p.  5273.   Lu«duni  Butavonmi,  1725. 

t  The  Latin  style  of  the  roonkiish  historians  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  somewhat 
of  the  same  description.  "ThttsWilHam  of  Worcester  tells  us,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  returned  from  Ireland,  et  arrivavit  apud  Rtdbanke,  prope  C^ttriam,**  (and 
arrived  at  Redbank,  near  Chester ;)  and  John  Rous,  the  antiquarian  of  Warwick, 
says,  "  That  Thomas  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  son  of  Queen  Klizabeth,  wi<iow  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  her  brother,  were  obliged  to  fly,  quod  ipsi  con' 
trafrisiOit  mortem  Ducis  Proteetoris  Angliir,"  (because  tbev  had  contrived  the 
death  of  &e  Duke  Protector  of  £ngland.)~ifenry's  Uutory,  VoL  X.  p.  118.  Dr. 
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But  although  a  very  moderate  degree  of  industry 

might  have  heeu  sufficient  to  bring  this  new  language  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  would  fit  it  for  the  essen- 
tial purposes  which  its  framers  had  in  view,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  work  of  successive  ages  to  bestow  on  it  all  the 
improyements  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  far  these  improvements  might  be 
chhiedin  the  unexampled  case  of  a  language  which  was 
never  contaminated  by  the  lips  of  the  vulgar,  and  which 
was  spoken  only  by  men  of  contemplative  and  refined 
habits,  peculiarly  addicted  to  those  abstract  speculations 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  study  of  grammar  and 
philology-  It  ]  ti  ll  St  be  recollected,  too,  how  much  their 
labors  would  be  iacilitated  by  the  systematical  regularity 
of  the  model  after  which  the  original  artists  had  wrought 
in  its  first  composition.  The  accounts  which  are  given 
by  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  Sanscrit,  seem  to  be  highly  favorable  to 
the  foregoing  hypothesis,  more  particularly  in  the  date 
which  is  fixed  for  the  aera  of  its  greatest  perfection. 
"  Sanscrit,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  is  a  most  poUshed 


Heury  mcutioas  these  barbarisms  as  a  proul  of  the  decline  of  iearuiog  at  this  period  ; 
but  they  were  probably  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  liabitual  use  among  the  eccle- 
nastics  ni  their  IBUken-Latin  as  a  medium  of  conversation.  Ludicrous  as  they 
are,  they  may  have  escaped  the  pen  of  writers  perfectly  able  toiead  and  to  interpret 
all  the  Roman  Classics  known  iu  their  times. 

The  use  of  IRiektn'LaHn  in  the  monasteries  naturally  gave  birth,  among  the  idle 
inmates,  to  Macaronic  poetry.  Its  native  country,  as  may  be  inferred  Tiom  the 
name,  was  Italy,  where  Folengo^  a  Maotuao  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  (born 
in  1^1)  distinguished  himself  l>y  some  publications  in  this  style  ;  in  which,  amidst 
much  licentiousness,  there  are  said  to  be  many  passages,  wliicti  discover  a  genius  fit- 
ted for  nobler  undertakinn:>'. — See  Gintruen^,  Histoire  LitUraire  iVRah'e,  Vol.  V.  p. 
b'6Z,€tseq.  The  example  was  soon  followed,  1  believe,  in  all  Catholic  countries, 
particularly  in  France,  (which,  among  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  produced  a  Ma> 
caronic  poem,  De  ^Irte  Dansandi,)  in  Germany,  and  the  Ncthcrlnnds. 

The  author  of  the  PoUmo-Middinia,  who  had  resided  long  abroad,  and  whose 
English  imitations  of  the  Itdian  sonnets,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  eontem- 
poraries,  are,  in  elegance  and  tenderness,  infeiior  only  to  tho>e  of  Milton,  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  peculiar  humor  displayed  in  these  Macaronic  compositions,  as 
to  make  a  trial,  aOer  his  return  home,  of  die  effects  resulting  from  such  a  medley  of 
Latin  with  broad  Scotch,  as  Folengo  and  others  had  exemplified  in  combining  Latin 
with  other  modern  tonjxues.  The  copy  of  this  performance,  which  is  now  before 
me,  is  appended  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1711,  I 
understand  there  is  an  earlier  edition,  with  Latin  notes,  by  Bishop  Gibsony-pubHshed 
at  Oxford,  in  1691.  In  what  year  the  first  edition  appeared  I  cannot  at  present  say, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  as  the  author  died  in 
1649. 

Since  Drummond's  time,!  have  not  heard  of  any  similar  attempt  in  Great  Britain, 
exceptinfx  those  by  the  late  Reverend  Alevnn  Irr  Ceddes,  a  learned,  though  not  veiy 
orthodox  cleigymaoof  the  Komau  (Jatiiuiic  ciiurcii. 
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tongue,  which  was  gradually  refiiled,  until  it  became  fix- 
ed in  the  classic  writings  of  many  elegant  poets,  most  of 
whom  are  supposed  to  have  Jhurished  in  the  century  prcced- 
iiig  the  Christian  (Bra,**  * 

Dnrins:  the  inter\'al  between  the  invasion  of  Alexan- 
der  and  the  period  here  mentioned,  there  was  ample 
time  for  polishing  and  refining  to  the  utmost  this  artificial 
dialect.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  why  so  many  classic 
poets  should  have  appeared  so  soon  after  Alexander's 
mvasion,  but  by  the  mpetm  which  the  minds  of  the  Hin- 
doos had  received,  and  the  new  lights  which  they  had 
acqaii  ed  by  their  recent  intercourse  with  the  Greeks 
and  Persians.! 

According  to  the  idea  which  has  now  been  suggested, 
we  may  expect  to  find  Sanscrit  as  widely  didlised  as 
the  order  of  Bramins  ;  J  indeed,  if  there  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  foregoing  conjectures,  it  was  probaJjly  in  the 
possession  of  every  Bramin  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
generations  after  Alexander's  invasion.  From  the  natu- 
ral curiosity  of  this  order  of  men,  joined  to  the  esprit  de 
corps,  Creek  may  be  presumed  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
their  professional  education  ;  more  especially,  as,  with  a 


*  Oo  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  Languages*  by  H.  J.  Colebrooke,  JS^aq,— Asiatic  Se- 
searches.  Vol.  VII.  p.  200. 

t  "  The  word  Sant^trita,"  wc  are  informed  by  Mr.  WUkins,  in  the  fint  pa^c  of 
his  Grammar,  **  is  a  compound  participle,  litemHy  sisrnifyin^j  altogether,  or  com|ilt;(e- 
ly  made,  done,  or  formed,  (Latin*  cor{fectiis,)  from  thu  iusi^parable  prcpof^ition  sum, 
«ltogeAer»  or  together,  (Latin, eo{,  eom,eon,eor,)  and  krita,  done,  with  theinterpo- 
sitinn  of  a  silent \vhic!i  letter  being  a  dental^  requires  that  the  labial  nasal  which 
precedes  it  should  be  pronounced  aa  a  dental  also,  namely  as  n.  The  word,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  denotes  a  tiling  to  hare  been  eampoaed  or  farmtd  by  art, 
adamedy  embellished,  pur^itdt  hif^  euUiiottted  or  paiUktd,  and  regularfy  tn- 
fiectt'l  a"  a  Janguas^c.** 

1  do  iioiJay  laucli  ^tiesson  this  etymology,  whicli  may  pcrliaps  be  accounted  for 
in  some  other  way,  of  which  I  am  not  aware  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  lo  remark, 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  nllowedany  weight,  it  is  ralher  ftrorablo  tluw  otherwise  to  the 
foregoing  hypothesis. 

I  '*  Je  crois  que  hi  base  du  Mala^  est  raonosynabique ;  en  effiet  on  y  trouve  un 
grand  nombro  do  mots  d'origine  Chmoise  ;  les  mots  Sanscrits  ont  etc  introduits,  it 
mesure  qtie  ka  Malays  ont  (tdopU  U  Brahmatiisnie,** — I^angles,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Q.  Crawford,  in  his  Researches  concerning  the  Laws,  Theoloey,  fcc.  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  India,  Lond.  1SI7.  Vol.  II.  p.  206.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  no  less 
remarkable,  that  a  knowle<!i;c  of  the  Snnsrrit  is  confined  exclusively  to  those  re- 
gions where  the  order  oL  Bramins  is  to  bo  found.  Thin  is  admitted  in  the  Edinburg 
Review  by  a  very  learned  orientalist.  "  The  Sanscrit,  the  literaiy  language  of  In- 
dia, the  guardian  of  all  its  ancient  knowledjro,  hn^  never  left  the  sacred  spot  beyond 
the  precincts  of  which  Bratnins  are  forbidden  to  travel" — Vol.  V.  p.  289.  How 
ue  these  two  &cts  to  be  accounted  for,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  Bnmins  were 
themsdves  Ae  anthots  of  thmr  ownsaored  hnguiige  i 
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slight  knowledge  of  its  syntax,  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary for  their  instruction  in  Sanscrit,  but  a  few  examples 
of  the  mode  of  combining  Greek  with  their  vernacular 
tongues.  Wc  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  spread  over  India  not  long  alter  the  peri- 
od in  question.  Of  this  various  proofs  might  be  giv- 
en ;  ^  but  I  shall  only  mention  here  a  single  fact  record- 
ed by  Strabo;  that,  in  the  reign  of  AugustuSi  ambassa- 
dors from  an  Indiaii  Prince  arrived  at  Rome,  charged 
with  various  presents  to  the  Emperor,  together  with  a 
letter  in  the  Greek  langiiage,  written  by  the  Prince  him- 
self.]  Strabo  mentions  this  on  the  authority  of  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  who  himself  conversed  with  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and.  saw  the 
presents  of  which  they  were  the  bearers.  J  . 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that,  as  the 
learned  language  in  use  among  the  priests  must  neces- 
sarily have  mingled  itself  more  or  less  with  their  ver- 
nacular tongues,  we  may  every  where  expect  to  find, 
more  especially  in  abstract  and  scientific  words,  San- 
scrit incorporated  with  the  different  dialects  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  India.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful, 
that  Mr.  Wilkins  should  assert,  that  "  he  who  knows 
Sanscrit  has  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  one  half 
of  almost  every  vernacular  language  in  India,  while  he 
who  remains  ignorant  of  it,  can  never  possess  a  perfect 
and  critical  understanding  of  any,  though  he  may  obtain 

*  See  Bayeri  BUtoria  Regni  Ormearum  BaeMani,  XLIV.  XLV. 

y^-^fatt  iletKfluv  fia<n\ia>v  a^x"*' — Strabo,  lib.  XV.  p.  1047,  ed.  Almel.  (Among 
these  preseuts  Strabo  particularly  mentions  some  large  vipers  aoii  serpents,  and  a 
young  man  witfaont  arms.  The  same  fact  is  recorded  by  Dio  Cassius,  who  compares 

the  young  man  to  a  Ilrrmc^,   otav;  rev;  'E^^aj  e^Zfitv. — Dio  Cassius,  lib.  liv.  p. 

627,  ed.  1607,)  and  add.s,  Tliat  by  means  of  his  feet  he  beat  a  bow*  discha^d  ar- 
rows, and  sounded  a  trumpet*'  The  latter  historian  seems  to  doabt  the  possibility  of 
this ;  but  in  the  present  times,  when  numerous  well  attested  instances  have  occurred 
of  persons  who,  in  the  same  mutilated  condition,  have  supplied  the  want  of  hands  by 
means  of  the  foot,  this  very  circumstance  becomes  the  strongest  of  all  presumptions 
in  favor  of  the  other  less  extraordinary  details  which  form  part  of  tile  same  narrallTe. 
The  embn^-^y  of  tlic  Indians  to  Aufjustus  is  noticed  also  by  Suetoidus  and  Floras*— 
Suetonii  Casar  Octaoian.  August,  xsi.  TUyAEpUomSt  lib.  iy.  cap*  xii. 

X  **  The  language  of  Greece  was  early  cultivated  in  the  East.  Before  the  em  of 
Mahommed  it  was  considered  as  a  branch  of  polite,  and  even  of  mercantile  educa- 
tion ;  Greek  slaves  were  common  in  Arabia.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Khalifs  were  written  in  that  tongue  for  several  generations  after  the 
prophet's  death."— JKeftard!»oti'«  J)k§eriaHon  an  Ute  Lat^iuigei,  4v.  ^  Ae  JM> 
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a  certain  proficiency  in  the  practical  use  of  them.  The 
several  dmiects  confounded  under  the  conunon  terms 
Hindis  Hindavi,  Hindostani,  and  Basha,  deprived  of 

Sanscrit,  would  not  only  lose  all  their  beauty  and  ener- 
gy, but,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  expressing  abstract 
ideas,  or  terras  of  science,  would  be  absolutely  reduced 
to  a  state  of  barbarism."* 

Suppose  a  Roman  scholar  of  the  Augustan  age  (Ci- 
cero, for  example,  or  Varro,)  to  be  miraculously  recal- 
led to  life  in  modem  Scotland,  and  to  retain  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  habits  of  thinking  which  he  had 
acquired  during  his  former  existence  : — Suppose  far- 
ther, that,  after  residing  some  years  in  the  country,  he 
had  acquired  such  a  smatterin;;  of  broad  Scotch  as  is 
commonly  possessed  of  Eastern  languages  by  European 
adventurers  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  Should  the  Po- 
kmO'Middinia  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
scholar  as  an  ancient  composition,  by  some  Scotsman 
who  was  disposed  to  amuse  himself  with  his  credulity, 
(following  the  example  of  those  Bramins  who  practised 
on  the  easy  faith  of  Major  Wilford,f )  what  a  fund  of 
speculation  would  be  suggested  to  him  by  this  strange 
medley  of  two  languages  so  different !  Was  the  Scotch 
grafted  on  the  Latin,  or  the  Latin  on  the  Scotch  ?  The 
preponderance  of  Scotch  roots  in  the  staple  of  the  dia- 
lect might  incline  him  to  the  one  c)|)inion,  w^hile  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  oi  the  Roman  inflections,  and  of  the 
Roman  forms  of  syntax,  would  probably  decide  him  in 
favor  of  the  other  ;  more  especially  when  he  was  told 
how  very  long  his  countrymen  were  in  actual  possession 
of  this  island.  The  harmony  of  the  verse,  so  superior 
to  that  of  Ennius,  and  even  to  that  of  a  great  part  of 
Lucretius,  (and,  in  truth,  resembling  occasiunaily  the 


*  Grammar  of  the  Saaskrita  Language,  by  Charles  WUldos,  JUL.  X).  and  h\  K,  S. 
Preface,  pp.  10, 11. 

The  teamed  author  of  Ancient  Metaphysics,  after  acknowledging  his  great  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  information  conr^Miiiiio;  <f)P  Sanscrit,  adds, "  1  have  col- 
lected, from  80ine  other  iravelUrs  in  India,  Sii.ui-.rrit  woids  tliat  are  clearly  Greek, 
such  ai^fiMlja,  the  Shaiuciit  word  for  an  ang/e,  kentra  for  a  centre  ;  and  they  use 
the  word  Aom  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  used  in  Latin.**  Anc.  Metaph.  Vol  TV. 
p.  330.  The  informalioa  if  curious,  aud  would  have  been  important,  if  it  had  rented 
upon  tlie  auAorfQr  of  Mr.  WOldiw. 

f  See  Appendiz  I.  to  tliU  Seedon. 
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numbers  of  Virgil,)  would,  however,  add  much  to  the 

difficulty  of  the  problem.  Perhaps  it  might  occur  to  him, 
as  a  still  more  reasonable  hypothesis,  that  this  jargon 
was  the  relic  of  some  lane^uage  now  extinct,  which  was 
formerly  spoken  both  at  Rome  and  at  Edmburgh  ;  nor 
would  there  be  wanting  arguments  to  justify  the  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  once  the  universal  dialect  of  Europe^ 
and  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  different  European 
tongues.  The  intermixture  of  Grothic  words  in  the  Law 
Latin  of  most  of  the  European  nations,  and,  still  more,^ 
the  varieties  in  the  Ktichen-Laiin  of  the  monasteries, 
ever  changing  with  the  vernacular  speech  of  different 
coimtries,  would  probably  come  powerfully  in  aid  of 
some  of  these  theoiies. 

On  this  singular  performance,  (the  Polemo-MUldmia,) 
it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remark,  that  while  it 
is  readily  understood  by  every  Scotsman  who  has  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  Latin,  it  is  quite  as  uninteUigible  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  language,  as  a  passage  in 
Virgil  or  Horace.  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  transcribe 
a  few  lines  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  poem. 

"  Nymphse,  qiue  colitis  highissima  monta  Fifsa, 
Sive  vos  Pittcnwcma  tcncnt,  scu  Creiia  Crofta, 

Sive  Anstrsea  domus  ubi  nat  Haddocus  in  aadis. 
#•••••#•• 

Quid  multa  ? — Sic  fraya  fuit,  sic  guisa  peracta  est, 
Una  uec  iiiterea  spillata  est  droppa  cruoris." 

♦ 

Why  may  not  some  analogous  jargon,  formed  by  a 
skilful  medley  of  Greek  with  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
India,  have  given  birth,  in  the  first  mstance,  to  the  San- 
scrit ?   It  would  evidently  (even  in  its  rudest  state) 

have  answered  all  the  purposes  which  the  priesthood 
could  have  in  view  in  contriving  a  learned  and  sacred 
.  language  ;  while  its  subsequent  refinements,  when 
adopted  in  the  compositions  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  when  it  was  become  an  object  of  study  to  gramma- 
rians and  philologers,  may  have  gradually  brought  it,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  it  is 
said  to  possess.  ;The  progress  would  not  be  more  won- 
derful than  that  of  the  French  tongue  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  treaty  between  Charles  le  Chauve  and  Louis 
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k  Qermamque,  to  that  of  Voltaire  and  Buffon ; — ^than 
the  progress  of  English  from  King  Alfred's  paraphrase 
of  Boethius,  to  the  Spectators  of  Mn  Addison; — or 

that  of  Latin  from  the  style  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to.  the 
cojiipositions  of  Cicero  and  of  Virgil.* 

May  I  be  allowed  to  conjecture  farther,  that  the  San- 
scrit was  not  formed  in  conse(|uence  of  any  deep  and 
systematical  design,  but  began  in  a  sort  of  slang,  or 
Gypsey  jargon^  (a  sort  of  kitchen  Greek)  in  which  the 
priests  conversed  with  one  another  on  topics  not  fit  for 
profane  ears  1  The  convenience  they  experienced  in 
the  use  of  this,  would  naturally  suggest  the  employment 
of  it  in  their  written  communications,  and  would  gradu- 
ally lead  to  its  cultivation  on  grammatical  principles. 

iVor  let  the  initiated  few  into  the  mysteries  of  this  so 
much  vaunted  language  indignantly  reject  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  from  an  idea  that  it  tends  to  throw  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  its  origin.  My  own  impression  is  com- 
pletely the  reverse.  For  is  it  not  a  nobler  pedigree 
to  be  traced  to  an  oral  cipher  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) invented  by  the  Oynmosophists  of  India,  than  to 
claim  a  descent  from  the  gabble  of  some  savage  horde ; 
or,  as  is  llu^  case  w^ith  some  of  the  most  polished  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  to  the  intercourse  produced 
by  conquests  between  Koman  soldiers  and  Gothic  bar- 
barians 1    Is  not  the  mode  m  wiuch  1  have  supposed 


•  In  oflTcrinf;;  thh  conjecture,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  limit  my  supposition  to 
a  combination  of  two  language  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Drummond. 
0Aieniin«yb6  imagined,  which  would  m  equally  eflfectual  for  answering  tlio  ends 
which  the  priesthood  had  in  view  ;  but  I  can  think  of  none  tliat  corresponds  so  well 
with  what  wc  are  told  of  the  recall. ir  stnirlurc  of  tlie  Sanserif,  and  of  its  systematical 
re^entblancc,  in  vaiious  particular,  to  (Jrcek.  A  very  curious  account  is  given  liy 
Sir  William  Jones  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabic  tonsruo  is  combined  with  thie 
Persian  ;  b-it -nrh  a  mode  of  coml  in  liou  is  evidently  t  i  >r  in  ovcry  respect,  for 
the  purposes  to  wiiich  I  have  supposed  the  Sanscrit  to  be  substervient,  to  that  exem* 
plified  in  the  SStehen-LaHn  of  the  Catholic  monesteriefi. 

"The  Arabic  tongue  is  blended  with  the  Persian  in  >  i  ^inptular  a  manner,  that  one 
period  often  contains  both  languages,  wholly  distinct  from  each  other  in  expression 
and  idiom,  but  perfectly  united  in  sense  and  construction.  Thu  must  appear  strange 
to  an  European  reader;  but  he  may  Ibrm  some  idea  of  this  uncommon  mixture,  when 
he  is  rold  that  the  two  A-  iatic  languages  are  not  always  mixed,  hkr  the  wordg  of  Ro- 
man and  of  Saxoii  origin,  in  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  as  translated  by  Dr. 
Middleton;— ^  The  true  law  ia  rifht  reason,  confomiable  to  the  natm«  of  things, 
which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commsnding,  deters  uf  from  sin  by  forbidding;-  but,  as 
we  may  suppose,  the  Latin  and  English  to  be  connected  in  the  following  period > 
'  The  trae  fev  is  reeta  rtUio,  conformable  nalurmt  wliich  by  commanding  iwcei  ad  ojp' 
num,  by  forbidding  a  fraude  deUrrttU,* '*—Work»  mr  WUHam  Jones,  Vol.  il. 
pp.  181, 182. 
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Sanscrit  to  be  formed,  (considering  the  materials  which 
entered  into  its  composition^)  incomparably  more  likely 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  regular  and  refined  language, 
dtan  the  combination  of  accidents  which  has  given  birth 

to  every  other  tongue  spoken  upon  earth ! 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  conjecture,  as 
well  as  the  various  others  which  my  predecessors  have 
oifered  with  respect  to  the  Sanscrit,  may  be  no  less 
wide  of  the  truth,  than  the  specxilations  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  scholar  concerning  the  PdemO" 
Middifda.  But  of  these  conjectures  there  are  some 
which  we  may,  I  think,  confidently  reject,  from  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  the  suppositions  they  involve  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  we  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  gain  a  few 
steps  towards  the  truth,  by  following  what  mathemati- 
cians call  the  method  of  exclusions. 

Of  the  con  jectures  here  alluded  to,  that  which  seems 
most  generally  sanctioned  among  Oriental  scholars, 
seems  to  me  the  most  manifestly  untenable.  According 
to  this,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  the  Sanscrit  was,  at 
some  former  period,  spbken  over  a  great  part  of  the 
East,  and  that  it  still  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  various 
dialects  which  exist  there  at  this  day. 

**  The  grand  source  of  Indian  Literature,"  says  Mr. 
Halhed,  "  the  parent  of  almost  every  dialect  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  China  Seas,  is  the  Shanscrit,  a  lan- 
guage of  the  most  venerable  and  unfathomable  antiqui- 
ty, which,  although  at  present  shut  up  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Bramins,  and  appropriated  solely  to  the  records  of 
their  religion,  appears  to  have  been  current  over  most 
part  of  the  Oriental  world  ;  and  traces  of  its  original 
extent  may  still  be  discovered  in  almost  every  dismcl  of 
Asia."  * 

Mr.  Coiebrooke  is  equally  decisive,  and  sdll  more  pre- 
cise in  his  statement.    "The  Sanscrit,"  he  tells  us, 

evidently  draws  its  origin  from  a  primaeval  tongue, 
which  was  gradually  refined  in  various  climates,  and  be- 
came Sanscrit  in  India,  Pahlavi  in  Persia,  and  Greek  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean:  *  •  •  «  It  is  now  be- 


*  Pr^oe  to  Halhed'a  Gnnunar  of     Bmgal  lisiigaage. 
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come  almost  a  dead  language ;  but  there  seems  no  good 

reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  once  universally  spoken 
in  India."* 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  very  ins^enious  writer 
had  explained  iti  what  manner  he  conrei vcd  tliis  primae- 
val tongue  to  have  become  Sanscrit  in  one  country, 
Pahlavi  in  a  second,  and  Greek  in  8^  third.  Certainly  if 
it  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  progress  by  which  the 
Latin  language  became  Italian  in  Italy,  Spanish  m  Spain, 
and  French  in  France*  the  effect  in  the  Eastern  world 
exhibits  a  most  wonderful  contrast  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  modern  Europe  ;  for  while  the  dili'ci  enl  Rojimn- 
ic  tongues  all  dispiay  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  their 
common  origin,  in  the  numberless  words  which  may  be 
traced  obviously  to  Latm  roots,  the  syntax  of  all  of  them, 
(including  under  this  title  the  various  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs,)  has  undergone  a  total  alteration.  How  es- 
sentially different  from  that  affinity  and  analogy  described 
by  Mr.  Brown  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek ;  f 
or  exhibited  in  the  resemblamce  of  the  inflections  of  the 
verbs  in  these  two  languages,  in  the  passage  aheady  re- 
ferred to  from  Bupp  !  J  From  all  the  accounts  that  have 
fallen  in  my  way,  I  am  led  to  suspect,  that  the  number 
of  Sanscrit  words  which  can  be  traced  to  a  Greek  root, 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  words  which,  in  the 
Romanic  tongues,  are  evidently  of  Latin  origin.  Upon 
the  hypothesis  which  I  have  proposed,  all  this  is  not  only 
explicable,  but  must  necessarily  have  happened. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  I  remarked  in  a  form- 
er publication,  that  "  the  affinities  and  filiations  of  dif- 
ferent tongues,  as  evinced  in  their  corresponding  roots 
and  other  coincidences,  are  incomparably  more  easy  in 
the  explanation,  than  the  systematical  analogy  which  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek  in  the 


*  On  the  Sanscrit  and  PtaciitLuicwicefl,  by  Ifr.  Colebiooke.  JbuMc  Regearehett 

Vol,  VU.  p.  201. 
t  See  page  74  of  this  volume. 

t  «  See  Edin.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXIIT.  p  1:^3.  G.  Mid.  VcUce,  Mtfuu,  ACm,  Miwm, 
nZifnixf  ff'iSatrat.     Sanscrit  ^fi  l.  Voice,  Sebe,  solnse,  schale,  seb;irnahe, 

sebadhva,  aebante.   The  root  Seb  has  tlio  same  sigoitication  in  Greek  and  io  Saa* 
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GOBjugations  and  flexions  of  their  verbs,  and  in  many 
other  particulars  of  their  mechanism."* 

If  such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  licntley  or  Dr.  Parr  should 
ever  make  a  serious  object  of  studying  Sanscrit,  he 
would  be  able,  I  should  think,  without  much  diiliulty,  to 
ascertain,  yrom  internal  evidence^  which  of  the  two  lan- 
guages was  the  primitive,  and  which  the  derivative  dia- 
lect. He  would  also  be  enabled  to  decide,  whether  the 
mechanism  of  the  Sanscrit  affords  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  being  manu&cturedby  such  a  deliberate  and 
systematical  process  as  I  have  conjectured.  It  seems  to 
be  in  this  way  alone,  that  these  points  can  be  settled 
beyond  controversy. 

To  all  this  we  may  add  that  it  appears  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  conceive  how  a  tongue  which  w^as  once 
spoken  over  regions  of  such  vast  extent,  should  have 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
most  overwhelming  and  unsparing  foreign  conquests,  that 
languages  have  been  generally  changed  or  destroyed ; 
and  that  no  causes  ,  of  this  sort  have  operated  in  the 
coimtries  where  Sanscrit  is  alleged  to  have  once  prevail- 
ed, is  demonstrated  by  the  religious  and  pohtical  institu- 
tions, (more  especially  by  the  division  of  the  people  into 
castes,)  which  remain  unaltered  in  the  very  same  coun- 
tries, Irom  the  most  remote  periods  of  authentic  history.f 


*  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyelopsdift  Biitannica,  Ptetll. 

p.  167, 

t  "  The  conquest  of  Hindustan,  effected  by  the  Ik^omedan  nations,"  says  Mr. 
Mill»  **  was  to  no  eztcaoidlnary  degree  sanguinary  or  destructive.    It  substituted 

sovereiwT^fi  of  one  race  to  sovereigns  of  another,  and  mixed  with  the  old  inhabitants 
a  small  proportion  oi  new ;  but  it  altered  not  the  texture  of  society ;  it  altered  not 
ihe  langnage  oftheeatmhyf  the  original  inhabitanta  remained  the  occupants  of  the 
soil;  they  continued  to  bi^  £;ovcrnccl  by  their  own  laws  and  institutions;  nay,  the 
whole  detail  of  ad ininist ration,  with  the  exception  of  the  army,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  situations,  remained  invariably  in  the  hands  of  the  native  mecistrates 
and  officers.  The  few  occasions  of  persecution  to  which,  under  the  reigns  oi  one  or 
two  bigoted  sovereigns,  they  were  subjected  on  the  score  of  religion,  were  too  short 
and  too  partial  to  produce  any  considerable  t'lIccU." — Ji^TUVs  History  of  British  Jn^ 
dia.  Vol.  1.  pp.  437,  438. 

Accordinc;  to  Major  Kennel,  (a  very  high  authority  unquestionably  on  all  matters 
connected  with  Indian  Ueogrtiphy  and  Indian  liistory.)  "  the  Sanscrit  was  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Hindostan,  but  eetued  to  he  the  tierfUtetUar  tongue  soon  after  the 
Mahomtdan  conquest  in  the  llth  century.** — 7?<  /(/itr.s  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  TTin- 
dontan,  p.  20,  Introduction.  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  evidence  this.asser- 
tion  rests.  Mr.  Halhcd  tells  us,  that  the  Hindostanee  or  Indian  language  appears  to 
have  b«!cn  spoken  for  many  age*  through  all  proper  Hindostan." — Preface  to  his 
Grammar  of  the  >^  !ic:al  T,anguage,  p.  9. — Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
he  expresses  no  doubt  of  Sanscrit's  having  been  once  a  living  language,  (without  be- 
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It  seems  at  least  equally  inconceivable,  how  a  language, 
so  very  perfect,  sliould  have  grown  up,  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  every  one  else  known,  from  popular  and  cas- 
ual modes  ol  speech. 

The  same  objection  seems  to  me  to  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  an  hypothesis  proposed  in  the  EdiDburi^h 
Review,  by  a  gentleman  whose  authority  is  deservedly 
high  in  all  matters  connected  with  Indian  Literature.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  it  isnowiprohable  hypothesis^ 
that  the  Bramins  entered  India  as  conquerors,  bringing 
with  them  their  language,  religion,  and  civil  institutions. 
TheJPurana,"*  continues  the  same  writer,  *^seem  even  to 
point  out  the  conqueror  in  tiie  peison  of  Parusaramo, 
who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Bramins,  extirpated  the 
military  tribes,  and  overthrew  all  the  existing  monarchies. 
'But  the  period  of  this  event  is  before  the  aera  of  histori- 
cal record."  f 

**  Whatever  be  its  antiquity,"  says  Sir  William  Jones, 
it  is  of  a  wonderful  structure,  more  perfect  than  the 


log  able,  however,  to  say  wJicn  or  whei  e,)  appears  to  mc  to  have  thought,  that  it 

WAM  IVKVto,  AT  ANY  PSKIOD,  THE  VULGAR  OR  VERXACULAP.  hi'kKCH  OF  IXDIA. 

But  that  I  niny  not  be  accused  of  imputing  to  him  opinions  wiuch  be  has  not  «x* 
plicitiy  avowed,  1  £haU  quote  bis  words : 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  neitfier  tfie  Greeks  who  attended  Alexander  Into 

India,  nor  those  who  were  long  coiinecteil  with  it  under  llie  nactrian  Princes,  havo 
left  ua  any  means  of  knowing,  with  accuracy,  what  vernacular  languages  they  found 
on  their  anival  in  this  empire.  The  Mahomedans,  we  know,  heard  the  people  of 
proper  Hindostan,  or  India  on  a  limited  scale,  speaking  a  Bhasha»  or  living  tongue  of 
a  ver^r  siri2;vilar  construction,  the  purest  di  ilf-ci:  of  whieh  was  current  in  tlio  districts 
round  Jigra,  and  chiefly  on  the  poetical  giouud  of  Mat'hura;  and  this  is  commonly 
called  the  Idiom  of  Vraja.  Five  wordi^  in  six,  perhaps,  of  this  language,  were  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  in  wliit  !i  Im  dcs  of  lelitrion  and  srienre  were  eoinposcd,  and  wlTudi 
appears  to  have  been/oruied  by  an  cs(^ui5itc  granunatical  arrangementt  name 
itself  implies,  from  some  unpolished  idiom ;  trat  the  basis  of  tiie  Hindustani,  particti- 
larly  the  inflexions  and  regimens  of  verbs,  differed  as  widely  from  both  those  toiii;iies, 
as  Arabic  differs  from  Persian,  or  German  from  Greek.  Now,  the  general  etl'cct  of 
conquest  is  to  leave  the  current  language  of  the  conquered  people  unchanged,  or 
TOiy  littie  altered  in  its  ground-work,  but  to  Uend  with  it  a  considerable  number  of 
exotic  name,  both  for  things  and  for  actions  ;  as  it  ha?  happened  in  every  country 
that  I  can  recollect,  where  the  couquiirors  ha^c  not  preserved  their  own  tongue  un- 
mixed with  that  of  the  natives,  lilce  the  Turks  in  Greece,  and  the  Saxons  ii»  Britain ; 
and  this  analogy  nii;;ht  induce  u>  to  believe,  that  tlx^  pure  Ilirul^,  whether  of  Tarta- 
rean or  Chaldean  origin,  was  primeval  in  Upper  Indian  into  which  the  Sanscrit  was 
introduced  by  conquerors  from  other  kinodoms  in  some  very  remote  age ;  for  we  ean> 
not  doubt,  that  the  language  of  the  Veoas  was  nsed  in  the  great  extent  of  country 
which  has  before  been  delineated,  as  long  as  the  religion  of  Brahma  tias  prevailed  in 
it."' — isiat.  Res.  Vol.  I.  pp.  421,  422. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Bentley,  the  Purana,  in  pofait  of  antiquity,  are  not  older  than 
700  years ;  and  Mi .  Pinkerton  thinks  he  has  been  SQCcesaful  in  demonstrating  liis  as- 
sertion. — See  his  Geography,  Vol.  1.  p.  718. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XUI.  p.  369.  , 
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Oreeky  more  copious  than  the  Latin^  and  more  exqui- 
sitely refined  than  either/  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a 

stronger  affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  and  in  the 
forms  of  giaiiiuiar,  than  could  possibly  have  been  pro- 
duced by  accident ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that  -no  philoso- 
pher could  examine  them  all  three,  without  lieving 
them  to  have  sprung  from  some  common  source  which 
perhaps  no  longer  exists."  f  The  only  possible  suppo- 
sition, I  apprehend)  on  which  all  this  can  be  explained, 
iss  that  Sanscrit  was  a  language  formed  by  the  Bramins» 
and  always  confined  to  then*  order ;  and  that  the  Oreek 
tongue  not  only  served  as  a  model  for  its  syntax  and 
system  of  iiillcctions,  but  supplied  the  materials  of  its  vo- 
cabulary on  abstract  and  scientific  subjects.  Diilicuities, 
I  am  aware,  may.be  started  in  opposition  to  this  conjec- 
ture, and,  in  particular,  it  may  he  objected,  that  there  are 
various  other  tongues  (the  Pehlavi,  for  instance^  or  an- 
cient Persian,)  between  which,  and  the  Sanscrit,  a  close 
affinity  has  been  remarked*!  But  it  deserves  considera- 
tion whether  these  objections  apply  exclusively  to  the 
hypothesis  I  have  proposed,  and  whether  they  are  not 
equally  unaccountable  upon  the  other  theories  which 
are  in  general  currency.    All  of  these,  too^  (it  must  be 


*  Afler  all,  ii^  it  not  possible  that  the  excelleDcies  of  Sanscrit  may  be  somewhat 
•vemited  hy  Sir  Wflliatn  Jones,  from  the  same  bias  which  has  led  him  to  overrate  so 

immensely  the  merits  of  those  ancient  compositions,  of  which  he  has  enabled  the 
public  to  jud^e  by  the  translations  witli  which  lie  has  favored  us  from  that  languas^e  ? 
Mr.  Mill  nas  justly  observed,  that  "  languages,  on  \Vhich  equal  eulogies  are  bestowed 
to  any  which  can  be  lavished  on  Sanscrit*  are  the  languages  confessedly  of  ignorant 
and  uncivilized  men.  IMolina  inform?  us,  that,  of  the  lanir'in^e  of  the  Chih'an.s,  the 
grammar  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Greek  or  Latin ;  that  of  uo  IaD";uage  does  the 
n>nna1ion  and  structure  display  greater  ingenuity  and  felicity.  The  ranguage  of  the 
Malays  is  described  by  Mr.  Marsden,  as  remarkably  ssveet  and  well  adapted  to  poetry. 
Clavigero  knows  not  where  to  set  a  limit  to  his  admiration  of  the  Mexican  tongue,  it 
is  ^  copious,  polished,  and  expressive,  that  it  has  been  esteemed  by  many  superior  to 
the  Latin  and  even  to  the  Greek." — MilVs  India,  Vol.  L  p.  892. — I  myself  recollect, 
at  the  time  when  it  wa?  as  fashionable  to  extol  with  enthusiasm  the  Poems  of  O-i^inn, 
as  it  is  now  for  the  same  class  of  critics  to  deride  them,  to  have  heard  many  oi  our 
Celtic  scholars  talk  of  the  Gaelic  in  alike  extravafant  stmin.  Macpherson's  transla- 
tion they  alIowe-1  to  be  aa  good  as  an  English  vei-sioo«ouM  he  ;  but  they  in>ii-t  f  1  ( md 
who  could  contradict  them  that  there  was  a  richness  and  force  in  the  original  to 
which  no  known  language  but  the  Qreek  roold  do  justice, 
t  Works  of  Sir  Willian^  Jones,  Vol.  L  p.  26. 

j  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  hook  entitled,  "  Tahleaxtx  Synoptiqtivs  des  Mnts 
timilttires  qui  se  trouvent  dans  lea  lanE;uei^  Persane,  Samsknte,  Gr^que,  lM.tine, 
Mcesogo^tque,  bUmdeige,  Sueo-Gothiqne,  SaedoiiBt  Danoise,  Jln  j;!  i  >^a9one, 
Celto-  Bretone  ou  Armorique,  .^ngloise, ^llemanique  ou  Francique,  Hiut-Alleman' 
dty  tt  Bat  Jlllemande.*'  Par  H.  A.  Le  Pileur,  &c.  &c.  &c. — Paris  and  Amsterdam. 
(No  dftiA ;  but  evidently  published  under  the  Impeiial  Gomrament.) 
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remembered,)  are  encumbered  with  this  additional  dilH- 
culty,  that  they  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  supposed 
events  which  may  have  happened  prior  to  the  date  of 
our  historical  records.  In  favor  of  our  hypothesis,  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obserred,  that  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  assuming  no  imaginary  event,  while  the  diffi* 
culties  with  which  it  is  attended  admit  of  an  easy  and 
probable  solution.  Whatever  other  foreign  idioms  were 
at  different  times  introduced  iiuo  India,  may  have  sup- 
pUed  words  which  have  been  incorporated  with  Sanscrit 
as  well  as  with  the  vulgar  languages,  or  rather  which 
have  been  naturally  incorporated  with  the  former  through 
'  the  medium  of  the  latter.  It  deserves  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  those  vulgar  tongues  in  India,  of  which 
Sanscrit  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis,  may  not  have  fur- 
nished, at  different  times,  to  that  sacred  language,  those 
words  which  are  conmionly  referred  to  it  as  theur  origin- 
al source. 

The  most  formidable  objection,  however,  is  suggested 
by  this  consideration,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  represented 
by  some  as  bearing  much  more  resemblance  to  the  Lat- 
in than  to  the  Greek.  Mr.  Haihed's  words  are  these  : 
Let  me  here  cursorily  observe,  that  as  the  Latin  is  an 
earlier  dialect  than  the  Greek,  as  we  now  have  it,  so  it 
bears  much  more  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  both  in 
words,  inflections,  and  terminations/*  * 

In  another  passage  he  tells  us,  that,  "  in  the  Sanscrit 
langLuiL^e,  as  in  the  Greek,  there  are  forms  of  infinitives 
and  of  participles  com|)rehensive  of  time  ;  there  are 
also  other  branches  of  the  verb  that  seem  to  resemble 
the  gerunds  and  supines  of  the  Latin."  f 

Sir  William  Jones  also,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Sacontala,  bears  a  strong  testimony  to  the  close 
affinity  between  .the  Sanscrit  and  the  Latin :  ^<  I  began 
with  translating  it  verbally  into  Latin,  which  Ijears  so 
great  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  that  it  is  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  language  lor  a  scrupulous  inter- 
lineary  version.    I  then  turned  it  into  English."  f 


*  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  p.  137. 
t  Ibid.  p.  138. 

X  I  ni«Mt  be  ftUowed  here  to  remuk,  that  fhese  statements  of  the  resemblanoe  of 
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To  this  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place, 
that  although  I  have  supposed,  with  Meiners,  the  first 

rude  draught  of  the  Sanscrit  to  have  been  formed  soon 
after  Alexander's  invasion  had  introduced  the  learned  in 
India  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and 
philosophy,  this  supposition  was  not  meant  to  exclude 
other  languages  from  having  contributed  their  share  to 
its  subsequent  enrichment.  The  long  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  Romans  with  India,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  accounts  sufficiendy  for  any  affinity  which  may 
subsist  between  Sanscrit  and  Latin.  When  we  consider 
that  the  former  was  (according  to  the  hypothesis  assu- 
med in  this  argument)  an  artificial  lancruage,  emanating 
solely  from  the  priesthood,  it  is  impels i I )le  to  say  what 
changes  might  not  be  introduced  into  it  by  the  caravans 
of  Roman  merchants,  who,  from  time  to  time,  visited 
India,  or  even  by  the  solitary  adventurers  who  might  oc- 
casionally find  their  way  mto  that  country ;  and  from 
whom,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  more  in-^ 
quisitive  mdividuals  of  the  order  would  be  eager  to  ac- 
quire some  knowledge  of  a  tongue  spoken  by  the  con- 
,  querors  of  the  world.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  curious 
and  important  circumstance,  that  the  names  of  numbers 
in  Sanscrit  are  in  part  nearly  the  same  as  in  Greek,  in 
part  nearly  the  same  as  in  Latin.  The  same  thing  may 
be  remarked  with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  different 
members  of  the  human  body.*"   It  seems  to  me  very 


the  Saucrit  to  the  Latin,  strong  af  tliey  are,  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  so  full  and 

precise  as  that  of  ?.Ti  .  Hrown,  who  must  have  derived  liis  informafion  from  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Gospels,  with  respect  to  the  similarity  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Crreek.  Some  farther  information  on  this  sahject,  from  competent  scholan,  weema  to 
mc  to  be  still  desirable. 

*  This  circumstance,  with  rospoct  to  the  Indian  numhers,  is  noticed  by  Bayer; 
who  adds,  thula  learned  cojic^jJoiuU  nt  of  his  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Biamins  had 
derived  the  names  of  numbers  not  i  i  the  Greeks,  hut  from  the  Romans.  **  Rev- 
erendus  Renjatnin  Schaltzius,  qui  aMadrastie  in  litforc  Coromandctiiio  ccclesiam 
>  Christo  cx  paganis  colligit,  Brahmanas  htec  uumerorum  nomiua  a  Romauis  accepUse 
existimavit.  Haud  eqtSdem  dissimulate  queo,  in  quibuadam  formam  Romania  po- 
tiufl  congrucre  quam  Graccis,  ut  sapta,  scptcin,  nova,  novcin.  Cou-idciiMuus  praitcr- 
ea,  in  progressione  numerorum  cardinaltum,  eorum  raliouem.  lu  oumibus  euim  uu- 
metis  carainalibus,  qui  denarfum  proxime  anteeedunt,  ita  effailaotent  Indostani,  utuh 
'  tot)  uadeviginH,  unatri,  undetriginta,  unatschahelit  undequadrti^intaf  unapangja, 
urvdequinqnaginta.  Et  tamct'?!  pjusmodi  ralionem  Grceri  quoqne  soquuntur,  tamen 
nou  video  illam  apud  eos  formarn  esse,  qua:  in  Romanis  iudicisque  quasi  ex  condicto 
est  eadeni  " — Bayeri  IB»t.  &,c.  p.  117.  After  stating  some  other  particulate  which 
socm,  at  firet  view,  to  favor  his  friend's  Ijypotlu -is,  Bayer  obsc  rve=;,  "  Set!  q  u  i  adeo 
negotii  cum  Romania  fuerit  Indis  uou  inveuio.    Si  Tiocamus  aUqiiis  aut  Komaaus 
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difficult  to  explain  these  facts,  hut  on  the  supposition 
that  lliL  Sanscrit  was  formed  in  ^^ome  such  way  as  I  have 
conjectured.  As  for  the  Persian,  some  knowledge  of 
which  must  have  been  coeval  in  India  with  Alexander's 
inyasion,  and  which  had  probably  made  its  way  into  that 
country  at  a  still  earlier  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  thinks 
from  the  peculiar  beauties  of  that  language,  that  it  would 
enter  largely  among  the  original  elements  of  the  San- 
scrit." * 

There  yet  remaias  another  argument,  which  I  can 
conceive  to  have  much  weignt  with  2>ome,  against  the 


civis  alius  versatusest  in  India,  nihil  hoc  •ullmc  (  (rioerc  potuit,  ut  Indi  a  paucisi  pere- 
grinis,  exiguo  tempore  inter  eos  vcrsaniibus  mcicaturae  cau«ita»  numeros  peregrioiio- 
nl  addiflcerent  et  cum  miis  emanitttaraat.** — ^Ibid.  p.  119.   But  although  thit  comld* 

eration  may  l>e  conclusive  against  the  probability  uf  a  great  innovation  in  the  ^opu- 
l(ir  language  of  India  being  effected  by  a  few  ioreign  niercliants,  it  is  of  no  force 
against  the  suppo<iiUou,  tliat  itiauy  Latin  words  may  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
sacred  language  of  the  priests,  in  conaequanoe  of  an  intercouiae  l>et\vcen  these  sages 
and  Roman  adventurers.  The  priests,  we  may  presume,  would  uhvav  on  the 
watch  to  enrich  Sanscrit  with  .whatever  improvements  they  could  bunuw  irum  for- 
eign tongues. 

•*  As  to  tlie  members  of  the  human  body."  f:nys  Monboddo,  ♦*  Mr.  Wilkins  has  giv- 
en me  the  names  of  some  of  them }  of  the  foot,  wliicb  ia  pada,  undoubtedly  the 
mme  with  wwt,  ^t%ity  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  nose,  which  is  ftoto,  the  same  with 

the  Latin  word  nasuay—Ane.  Melaph.  Vol.  IV.  p.  328.  To  which  fie  adds  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  \\  hich  he  seems  tn  crive  in  the  wonis  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  "  01)?erving 
one  day  a  threc-louu:d  stool  in  a  pagudu,  ou  which  a  statue  was  placed,  I  ititked  tlie 
Bramin  who  was  with  me  what  the  name  of  it  was  in  Sanscrit,  and  he  told  me  it  waa 
tripada.  And  in  like  m  tnier  they  compound  the  word  danta,  signifyioc^  a  f/^oft, 
with  the  same  number  /At  eer,  and  say  tridantat  that  14,  a  trident,"    Ibid.  p.  330. 

'*  And  here,"  says  Monhoddo.  *<  the  reader  may  observe,  that  as  the  Latin  te  the 
most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Greek,  many  of  the  words  of  tliv  Sanscrit  have  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Latin  than  to  the  Greek.  Thus,  as  1  have  observed  before,  the 
word  nasa,  denoting  a  nose,  is  plaiidy  I.atin,  hut  entirely  diiTercnt  from  the  Greek 
word  expressing  that  feature  of  tlie  face,  which  is  ^y."— liiid.  p.  328. 

.\11  this,  1  niu?toTvn,  appears  to  mc  to  adniiiof  a  very  en«y  explanntion  upon  the 
hypothesis  which  1  have  proposed,  and  to  be  scarcely  rcconcileabie  with  any  other. 

*Nor  is  there  any  necessi^,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  for  supposing,  fliat  all  die 
elements  of  the  Sanscrit,  as  it  is  now  laui;lit  to  Europeans,  entered  from  the  begin- 
ning into  the  composition  of  that  language.  How  much  may  have  been  since  added 
by  the  subsequent  improvements  of  the  Bramins !  How  much  mutt  have  been 
added  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  which  the  Hindoos  have  since  had  with 
foreign  nations  !  A  large  mixture  of  the  Persian  (and,  tliroiit;li  the  medium  of  the 
Persian,  of  the  Teutonic,)  must  have  been  the  result  of  ilie  Mahomcilan  conquests. 
Sir  WilUam  Jones  teUsus,  that  **  the  jargon  of  Indostan  ( \  ei  y  iiu;'iopei  ly  c allt  a  the 
lan;.nia^o  of  the  Moors')  contains  so  q:-cat  a  number  of  Persian  words,  that  he  was 
able,  with  very  hltle  diihculty,  to  read  the  fables  of  Pilpai,  which  are  translated  into 
that  idiom."— Wor*t  of  Sir  WUUam  Jones,  Vol.  IL  p.  132.  Now,  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  popular  speech  should  be  so  much  adulter  i(ed  with  this  for- 
eiijn  admixture,  without  communicating  a  certain  portion  of  it  lo  the  language  of  the 
learned.  The  impurities  formerly  mentioned,  which  the  Laiui  i  ompo.sitions  of  the 
Monkish  historians  of  the  dark  ages  every  where  derived  from  the  popular  languages 
spoken  in  their  respective  countries,  afford  sutTicient  illustrations  of  this  remark. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  pos&ible  tor  men,  accustomed  to  the  dally  use  of  their  Kitchen' 
to  avoid  rontaminating  their  written  style  widi  dmOar  baibariame  ? 
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scope  of  the  foregoing  observations.  In  the  article  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  above  referred  to,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "To  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
learned  Bayer,  we  must  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dustan to  have  waited  till  Alexander  the  Great  conquer- 
ed Bactria,  in  order  to  obtain  appellations  for  the  most 
endearing  ties  of  nature,  and  to  enable  them  to  express 
the  venerable  relations  of  father  and  mother.'^  * 


«  I  cannot  help  suapectu^  that  the  learned  and  respectable  author  of  this  criticism 
bad  never  seen  Bayeri  book  :  For,  tiiat  Bayer  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Hindoos  prior  to  Alexanflcr'^  inv^T^^ion  ho  ha<?  himself  expressly  said. 
His  only  object,  he  tells  us>  was  to  check  that  disposition^which^was  beginning 
to  display  itself  at  Oie  time  he  wrote,  (and  which  has  since  been  roanirested  on  a 
much  greater  scale,)  to  refer  to  this  people  all  the  science  and  all  the  arts  of  which 
the  Greeks  are  commonly  reputed  the  authors.  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
work  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  I  shall  transcribe  Us  own  words. 

*'  Credidi  autem  dignam  esse  eruditorum  hoininum  studio  operam,  cum  satis  appa- 
reat,  arte<?  et  dt^ciplinas  in  humano  genere  peregrinatas  et  alii«?2atquc  aliis  in  populis 
yel  diversatas  fuisse,  vel  domicilium  collocasse,  earum  si  iioa  quasi  itinera  inveslige- 
mus.  Non  8em|»erecdem  gentes  faenmtvel  sapientes,  vel  barbar«  {  fuit  hujusce  et 
<ledecori<  et  laudis  qii  rf!niTi  in  sTf^nere  humano  vicissiludo.  Ntvjuc  una  aliqtia  gens 
per  se  vtdit  omnia  et  reperit  j  neque  qua  aliquid  invenit,  cadem  semper  perfecil  aut 
constanterretinuit.  Ne  In  Gnecis  quidem  hme  statuo  ;  quamquam,  si  ea  gens  non 
plurima  vel  prima  virtit,  vel  expolivit,  tamen  nulla  est  alia,  in  qua  illn^triora  ad  fidem 
extent  monumenta,  quantum  fuerit  enisa.  Grecorum  testimonio  gentes  pra;terea  re- 
colimus  sapientes,  Chalda:ogi,  .^^ptios,  Indos  :  asteorum  numquam  mihi  sese  pro- 
iMiit  oratio,  quf  omnia  praeclarc  invcnta  ad  eos  rriwrent  auctores,  et  nescio  quid  im- 
iTien«T  -ri(Miu<t'  et  omni  quidctn  aevo  in  lis  fuisse  prwdifMrent.  Si  huju^  tanta;  c.visti- 
malioius  cau:<am  requiratis,  fastidiuin  est  rerum  notarum :  ita  fit,  ut,  qua:  non  satis 
flint  cognlta,  ea  ubi  in  mentem  venerit  aliquo  in  loco  esse  babenda,  tanfo  cupidius  ef* 
feramus,  quo  minn  coijnoscuntur.  Kaque  Ornfcos  ab  iisdem  nonnulla  accepisse,  ul- 
tro  et  lubenter  quidem  concedo  :  modo  item  alii  eosdem  populos  a  Grxcis  quaedam 
eum  ut  nova  et  inchoata,  turn  prope  crasummata  aecepis3e^consentiant.**»Bayeii 

&C.  in  pr;rfat. 

From  this  extract,  it  appor»r=!  that  the  opinion  of  Bayer,  vnth  respect  to  the  history 
of  the  soicnces  in  general  uatuni;  the  Indians,  coincLiie!*  remarkably  with  that  which, 
after  long  deliberation,  has  beoti  formed  with  respect  to  astronomy  in  particular,  by 
the  illu  fi  itv:  ;  I,a  Place.  **  M.  La  Place."  snys  his  learned  friend  M.  Delambre,  "  qui 
avoit  queique  interet  a  soutenir  la  grande  anciennet^  de  TAstrononue  Indicnne,  et 
quiavoit  d*abord  parl^  des  mouyemens  moyens  et  des  ^poques  des  Hindoos  de  la 
mani^re  la  plus  avanlageuse,  a  fmi  pourtant  par  croire  et  imprimer  que  leurs  tables  ne 
remoiifoTit  pas  au-dela  du  IS*"**  siecle." — Letter  of  M.  Delambre  to  the  late  Quintin 
Cravvloic],  kiaied  July  21,1815,  quoted  in  Mr.  Crawford's  Researches  concerning  tho 
Laws,  &c.  of  India. — London,  1817. 

While  La  Place,  however,  thus  rejects  the  extravagant  conclusions  of  Bailli,  he 
readily  admits  that  the  Indians  have  cultivated  successfully  astronomy,  and  some 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  frodl  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  haye  any  au* 
thentic  accounts.  "  Cependant  Tanlique  reputation  des  Indiens  ne  permet  pas  de 
douter  qu'ils  aient  dans  tous  Ics  temps  cultive  I'astrouomie.  'OLorsque  les  Grecs  et  les 
Arabes  commenc&rent  a  se  livrcr  aux  sciences,  ils  all^rent  en  puiser  chez  eux  les 
premiers  ^l^mens.  C'cst  de  I'lnde  que  nous  vient  Tinge oieuse  m^tho<le  d'exprimer 
tons  les  nombres  avec  dix  caracteres,  en  lour  donnant  a-la-fois  uno  valeur  absoiue  et 
unc  valeur  de  position  ;  idee  tine  et  importaiitc,  qui  nous  paroit  maintenantsi  simple, 
que  nous  en  sentons  i  peine  le  m^rlte.  Mais  cette  simplicity  mime,  et  Textreme 
facilite  qui  e^resulte  pour  totis  les  calculs,  ])lacc  notre  sysferne  d'arithtnctiqne  au 
premier  rang  des  inventions  utiles  ;  et  Ton  appreciera  la  difficuite  d'y  parvenir,  si  Ton 
conaidiie  qu'il  a  ^chapp^  au  genie  d^Arehimdde  et  d*Apotlonlus,  deux  des  ^us 
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The  hypothesis  of  Bayer  here  alluded  to  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  which  I  already  mentioned,  as  forming  one 

of  the  leading  positions,  in  his  Hisioria  Res^i  Grtecanim 
Bactriani,  That  the  Indians  borrowed  some  things  from 
the  Greeks,  which  the  Greeks  have  been  more  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Indians. 

Before  1  proceed  to  take  any  notice  of  this  remark^ 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  invalidate  my  own 
conjectures,  I  think  it  proper  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  injustice  to  Bayer,  that  I  can  see  no  foundation 
whatever  in  his  work  for  the  criticism  above  quoted,  in- 
asmuch  as  his  ar2:ument  is  confined  almost  entirelv  to 
the  names  of  numbers,  the  system  ul  iiumeration,  and  a 
few  other  mutters  of  a  scientific  nature.  So  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  words  expr-essins;  the  difierent  relations  of 
consanguinity  are  not  once  alluded  to. 

But,  admitting  the  criticism  to  be  conclusive  against 
Bayer's  hypothesis,  it  can  in  no  way  aCect  mine;  as  it 
by  no  means  follows,  from  the  simiiariQr  between  the 
Sanscrit  names  for  particular  objects,  and  those  in 
Greek,  that  the  Indians,  till  the  invasion  of  Alexander, 
had  no  words  of  the  same  import  in  ilieir  native  tongue. 
With  the  choice  of  different  hmguages,  which  I  have 
supposed  the  manufacturers  of  the  Sanscrit  to  have  had 
before  them,  it  must  have  depended  on  the  most  trifling 
accidents,  often  upon  mere  caprice,  to  which  of  them 
they  gave  the  preference  on  particular  occasions  in  ma- 
king their  selections.  Probably  much  would  depend 
upon  the  sound  that  was  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or 
that  suited  best  with  their  system  of  prosody ;  and  much 
also  upon  the  combination  of  letters  which  their  organs 
were  fitted  to  pronounce  most  easily. 


Emds  hommes  dont  Tantiquite  8*hooore.*' — Exposition  du  Sy$t4me  du  Monde, 
ivre  V.  Chap.  1. 

The  reference  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  made  to  the  name  of  Bayer,  and 

Uie  deference  due  to  tho  slightest  hint  concerning  the  literature  of  the  East,  which 
is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  lluiuilton,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  apolog)' 
for  the  length  of  thi<tnotc. 

The  charge  wiiich  ISIr.  Hamilton  lias  broufrht  agiiin<!t  Raycr,  of  undervaluing:  the 
early  advances  which  the  Hindoos  are  caid  to  have  made  in  the  sciences^  might,  with 
ftrgrester  jastice,  heire  been  urged  against  Meiners,  who  has  gone  so  very  farM  to 
assert,  "  Ante  Ali  xandri  statcm  nullah  inter  Indos  literas,  neque  veram  pliilosoplii- 
am  extiti-HP." — ffistorin  de  Vera  Den ^  p.  )  07.  This  OpiuiOllii|l  think*  fufficieoUy 
ceiuted  by  the  utLivtir:iui  lesUmuuy  ol  uuU^uity. 
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In  the  foregoing  conjectures,  1  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  distinction  pointed  out  by 
some  writers,  between  Brahman^  and  Bramins,  or  to  al- 
lude to  the  question,  whether  the  worship  of  Boodh  or 
that  of  Brahma  was  prior  in  order  of  time«*  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  argument,  if  it  be  granted,  that  a  learned, 
artful,  and  aspiring  priesthood  Ixisted  (at  least  in  em! 
bryo,f)  at  tlir  nine  ot  Alexander's  conquest.  And  of 
this,  the  following  circumstance  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Onesicritus,  (who  was  an  eye  and 
ear  witness  of  the  facts  in  question)  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
— ^That  Alexander,  being  desirous  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  tenets  and  manners  of  the 
Brachmam^  resolved  to  send  Of^skrUm  to  converse 
with  them  ;  as  he  was  given  to  understand,  that,  if  they 
were  summoned  to  attend  him,  they  would  decUne  to 
•  obey  the  invitation,  on  the  pretence  that  they  who 
wished  for  instruction  should  repair  to  those  from  whom 
they  expected  to  receive  it.J 


*See  Pinkerton's  G<'Of;raphy,  Vol.  I.  p.  713. 

Mr.  Crawford  docs  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  difference  between  Brahmans 
and  Braminfl  as  very  wide.  '*  If  we  compare  the  Brammn  of  the  present  day,  wi^ 
the  Brahmamt  of  antiqCiity,  wc  shall,  in  almost  evt  iy  fe;i(aie  of  their  character,  per- 
ceive the  strongest  itsemblaoce.  The  difference  that  ma^  exist  betweeu  them»  may 
partly  Imre  InseDSibly  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  time  ;  but  must  chiefly  be  ascribed 
to  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  theii  u  \  ntncut.  The  words  are  evident- 
ly  the  same,  and  derive  their  on^ftoxn.  Brahma,  God." — JSuteheBt  Sfcofthe  BSn^ 
aoos,  p.  190. 

1 1  have  said  at  least  in  emhfyo  ;  for  although  it  does  not  appear  from  Strabo's 

account  that,  at  tho  period  in  question,  the  Bnihman«<  formed  a  distinct  or  Levitical 
tribe,  possessing  the  uoUmited  influence  in  India  which  they  alterwards  acquired, 
yet  it  is  plain  from  the  particulars  he  mentions  with  respect  to  flie  studies  to  which 

these  Sophish  adtlicted  (liemselves  ;  their  eatjernes'?  to  a(tr:u:t  notice  by  the  sins;u- 
larity  of  their  inaunei-s  ;  and,  above  all,  by  their  hijajh  pretensions  in  point  of  conse- 
queuce,  that  they  were  already  aiming  systematicalfy,  and  not  without  success,  to  at- 
tain an  undue  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  iheir  countrymen. 

The  following  is  tlie  account  of  the  Bramins  dven  by  Arrian  in  his  IntliauHisto- 
ly :  (Not  having  tlie  original  at  hand,  I  quote  from  Mr.  Rooke's  translation.)  *•  The 
In^ans  are  chiefly  distinguished  into  seven  ranks  or  classes  among  themsdves,  one 
of  whicli  is  their  sophists  orwi^cmcn;  these  are  much  inferior  to  all  the  rest  in  num- 
bers, but  vastly  superior  to  tliem  in  honor  and  dignity.  They  are  never  required  to 
do  any  bodily  labor,  nor  do  they  contribute  any  thing  oat  of  thdr  gtdns  towards  fiie 
support  of  the  public  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  they  any  manner  of  occasion  to  work  at  ttU« 
their  only  busine;^s  bein^j;  to  offi  i-  sani fires  for  tbe  public  wclfarn  ;  and  if  any  person 
sacrifices  privately,  some  of  these  sophiats  arc  employed  tu  show  him  the  way  and 
manner  thereof,  otherwise  they  imagine  tlic  gods  would  not  accept  his  sacrifice. 
They  arc,  T  ioreover,  the  only  diviners  throughout  all  India,-  neither  arc  any  siilicred 
to  practise  the  art  of  divination  except  themselves.  They  never  meddle  >vith  private 
aflairs,  either  because  they  think  that  the  art  of  divination  extends  not  to  inferior 
things,  or,  pcrliaps,  because  they  think  it  licneatli  their  aif  to  stoop  to  tiincs." — ^Iri- 
an's Indian  History,  chapters  x.  and  xi.,  trauslatetl  by  Mr.  Kookc,  Vol.  11.  pp.  222, 223. 

I  The  account  given  by  Strabo  of  the  moUvcs  w  liich  decided  the  conduct  of  Alcx- 
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The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  question 

about  the  priority  of  Brahmanism  and  Boudhism  may, 
to  some  readers,  be  objects  of  curiosity.  I  quote  them 
from  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  religion  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Biirmahs,  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,*  "  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  most  judicious  of  our  Indian  Antiquaries^ 
has  given  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  worship  of 
Bouddha  once  extended  over  all  India,  and  was  not  root- 
ed out  by  the  Brahmans  in  the  Deccan  so  late  as  the 
ninth,  or  even  as  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera."  f  The  same  Author  (Dr.  Buchanan)  has  else- 
where remarked,  that,  "  however  idle  and  ridiculous  the 
legends  and  notions  of  the  worshippers  of  Bouddha 
may  be,  they  liave  been  in  a  great  measure  adopted  by 
the  Brahmans,  but  with  all  their  defects  monstrously  ag- 
gravated ;  Rajahs  and  heroes  are  converted  into  gods» 
and  impossibilities  are  heaped  on  improbabilities."  | 


APPENDIX  I. 

Before  the  reader  pronounces  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  conjectures  which  1  have  now  submitted  to  his  con- 
sideration, I  must  re(juesi  his  earnest  attention  to  the 
long  extract  which  follows,  it  contains  the  most  ample 
and  candid  acknowledgment  by  Mr.  Wilford,  of  the 
frauds  which  have  been  successfully  practised  on  him- 
self by  certain  Bramins^  of  whose  assistance  he  had 
availed  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.  I 
shall  transcribe  the  passage  in  his  own  words,  as  I  think 
they  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  faith  of  every  person  who 
peruses  ihem  with  ixtteuiionjiii  the  vnfatiiomable  antiqui- 
ty of  the  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  in  whatever  other  infor- 
mation is  derived  to  us  through  so  very  suspicious 
a  channel  as  that  of  the  Hindoo  priesthood.  The 


snder  on  this  occasidn,  does  honor  to  bis  prudence  and  forbearance.  **  Proinde  cum 
essent  talcs,  neqnc  sibi  decorum  putaret  AVx^nHorai!  illo3  accedcre,  nec  vellet  invi- 
tos  cogere  ut  quicquain  tacerent  prxter  patiu  msutuUj  se  missum  inquit,  tu:,** — ^ra- 
60,  lib.  XV.  Amstel.  ed.  p.  715.  ^ 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  VoU  VI* 

t  Ibid.  p.  168. 

I  Ibid.  p.  166. 

VOL.  III.  13 
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palinode  of  Major  Wilford  has  been  long  before  the 
public:  but  it  has  attracted  much  less  attention  than 
the  fictions  which  he  has  so  honorably  disavowed. 

**A  fortunate,  but»  at  the  same  time,  a  most  dis- 
tressful discovery  contributed  to  delay  the  publication 
of  this  paper.  Though  I  never  entertained  the  least 
doiil)t  concerning  the  genuineness  of  my  vouchers, 
(havmg  cursorily  collated  them  with  the  originals  a 
little  before  I  had  completed  my  Essay,)  yet  when  I 
reflected  how  cautious  an  author  ought  to  be,  and  how 
easily  mistakes  will  take  place,  I  resolved  once  more 
to  make  a  general  collation  of  my  vouchers  with  the 
originals  before  my  Essay  went  out  of  my  hands.  This 
I  conceived  was  a  du^  which  I  owed  not  only  to 
the  pubUc,  but  to  my  own  character. 

"  On  going  on  with  the  collation,  I  soon  perceived, 
that,  whenever  the  word  S^ioetaniy  or  S^weta-dwipa,* 
the  name  ot  the  principal  of  the  Sacred  Isles,  and 
also  of  the  whole  cluster,  was  introduced,  the  writing 
was  somewhat  different,  and  that  the  paper  was  of  a 
different  color,  as  if  stained.  Surprised  at  this  strange 
appearance,  I  held  the  page  to  the  light,  and  perceived 
immediately  that  there  was  an  erasure,  and  that  some 
size  had  been  applied.  Even  the  former  word  was  not 
so  much  effaced,  but  lhat  I  could  sometimes  inake  it 
out  plainly.  I  was  thunderstruck,  but  felt  some  conso- 
lation in  knowing,  that  still  my  manuscript  was  in  my 
own  possession.  I  recollected  my  Essay  on  Egypt,  and 
instantly  referred  to  the  originals  which  I  had  quoted 
in  it ;  my  fears  were  but  too  soon  realized,  the  same 
deception,  the  same  erasures  appeared  to  have  pervaded 
them.   I  shall  not  trouble  the  Society  with  a  descrip- 


*  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  acquaiotcd  with  the  speculatioim  of  Major 
WQford,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  his  great  object  is  to  prove  that  the  Sacied 
Is1c»  of  the  Iliiuloos  are  the  British  Isles,  and,  io  particular,  that  SVeta*dwipa,  or 
the  White  Island^  is  Eoglaod. 

"  The  Sacred  Isles  in  flie  west,*'  he  informs  as,  **  of  which  S'weta-dwipa,  or  the 
White  Island,  is  the  principal  and  the  most  famous,  are,  in  fact,  (lu;  Holy  Land  of 
the  Hindus.  There  the  fundamental  and  mj'steiious  transactions  of  the  liistory  of 
their  religion,  in  its  rise  and  progress  took  place.  The  Wliite  Island,  this  Holy 
Land  in  tm  west,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their  religion  and  mythology,  that 
they  cannot  be  separ.itf^d  ;  and,  of  course,  divines  in  India  arc  necessarily  acquainted 
with  it,  as  distant Muschuans  with  Arabia."— w^^ia^tc  Besearche9,yo\,  VIIL  870.  ed> 
p.  246. 
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tion  of  what  I  felt,  and  of  my  distress  at  this  discovery. 
My  first  step  was  to  inform  my  friends  of  it,  either  ver- 
bally, or  by  letters,  that  I  might  secure,  at  least,  die 
credit  of  the  first  disclosure. 

**  Whun  I  rcilected  that  the  discovery  might  have  been 
made  by  others  either  before  or  after  my  death  ;  that,  in 
the  one  ca^e,  my  situation  would  have  been  truly  dis- 
tressful ;  and  that,  in  the  other,  my  name  would  have 
passed  with  infamy  to  posterity,  and  increased  the  cal- 
endar of  imposture,  it  brought  on  such  paroxysms,  as 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences  in  my  then 
infirm  state  of  health.  I  formed,  at  first,  the  resolution 
to  cjive  up  entirely  my  researches  and  pursuits,  and  to 
inionn  government  and  the  pubhc  of  my  misfortune. 
But  my  friends  dissuaded  me  from  taking  any  hasty 
step;  and  advised  me  to  ascertain,  whether  the  decep- 
tion pervaded  the  whole  of  the  authorities  cited  by  me, 
or  some  parts  only.  I  followed  their  advice,  and  having 
resumed  the  collation  of  my  vouchers  with  unexception- 
able- manuscripts,  I  found  that  the  impositions  were  not 
so  extensive  as  I  had  apprehended. 

**  The  nature  of  my  inquiries  and  pursuits  was  origi- 
nal ly  the  source  of  ihi^  misfortune.  Had  tliey  been 
conhned  to  some  particular  object,  to  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  a  few  liooks,  as  astronomy,  it  coiihl  never 
have  taken  place  ;  but  the  case  was  very  ditferent.  The 
geography,  history,  and  mythology  of  the  Hindus,  are 
blended  together  and  dispersed  through  a  vast  number 
of  voluminous  books,  in  which  prevails  a  most  disgust- 
ing confusion  and  verbosity.  Besides,  the  titles  of  their 
books  have  seldom  any  affinity  with  the  contents ;  and  I 
have  often  found  most  valuable  materials  in  treatises, 
the  professed  subject  of  which  was  of  the  most  un- 
promising nature. 

"  Thus,  when  1  began  to  study  ihe  Sanscrit  language, 
I  was  obliged  to  wade  with  difficulty,  through  ponderous 
volumes,  generally  without  finding  any  thing  valuable 
enough  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble.  But,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  my  Pandit,  and  other  learned  natives, 
often  mentioned  most  interesting  K  gends,  bearing  an 
astonishing  afimity  with  those  of  the  western  myiliolo- 
gists. 
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"I  consequently  directed  my  Pandit  to  make  extracts 
from  all  the  Furdnds,  and  other  books  relative  to  my 
inquiries,  and  to  arrange  them  under  proper  heads.  I 
gave  him  a  proper  establishment  of  assistants  and  wri- 
ters>  and  I  requested  him  to  procure  another  Pandit  to 
assist  me  in  my  studies ;  and  I  obtained  for  his  fiStrther 
encouragement,  a  place  for  him  in  the  college  at  Be- 
nares. At  the  same  time,  I  amused  myself  with  uut'old- 
ing  to  him  our  aiicicnt  mythology,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. This  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  clue  to  guide 
him  through  so  immense  an  undertaking,  and  I  had  full 
confidence  in  him.  His  manners  were  blunt  and  rough, 
and  his  arguing  with  me  on  several  religious  points  with 
coolness  and  steadiness,  (a  thmg  very  uncommon  among 
natives,  who  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  are  apt  to  recede 
or  even  coincide  in  opinion,)  raised  him  in  my  esteem. 
I  affected  to  consider  him  as  my  Guru,  or  spiritual  teach- 
er ;  and,  at  certain  festivals,  in  retum  for  his  discoveries 
and  communications,  handsome  presents  were  made  to 
him  and  his  family. 

The  extracts  which  I  thus  received  from  him,  I  con- 
tinued to  transljite,  by  way  of  exercise,  till,  in  a  few 
years,  this  collection  became  very  voluminous.  At  our 
commencement  I  enjoined  liim  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious in  his  extracts  and  quotations,  and  informed  him, 
that,  if  I  should,  at  a  future  period,  determine  to  publish 
any  thing,  the  strictest  scrutiny  would  take  place  in  the 
collation.  He  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  this;  and 
we  went  on  without  any  suspicion  on  my  part,  until  Sir 
WilUam  Jones  strongly  recommended  to  me  to  publish 
some  of  my  discoveries,  particularly  respecting  EgypU 
I  collated  immediately  all  my  vouchers  relating  to  that 
country,  carefully  revised  my  translation!^,  selected  the 
best  passages,  compai'ed  them  with  all  the  fragments  I 
could  iind  among  our  ancient  authors,  and  framed  the 
whole  into  an  essay.  I  then  informed  my  Pandit,  that 
previously  to  my  sending  it  to  Sir  WilUam  Jones,  a  most 
scrupulous  collation  of  the  vouchers,  with  the  original 
manuscripts  from  which  they  were  extracted,  wodd 
take  place. 

To  this,  without  the  least  alteration  in  his  counte- 
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nance,  nay,  with  the  sz;reatest  cheerfulness,  he  assented ; 
and,  as  several  months  intervened,  he  had  time  to  pre- 
pare himself,  so  that,  when  the  collation  took  place,  I 
saw  no  ground  to  discredit  his  extracts,  and  was  satisfi- 
ed. 

**  I  have  since  learned,  that,  as  the  money  for  his  es- 
tablishment passed  through  his  hands,  his  ayaricious 

disposition  led  him  to  embezzle  the  whole,  and  to 
attempt  to  perform  the  task  alone,  which  was  impracti- 
cable. In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  consult  in 
books,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  franung  legends  from 
what  he  recollected  of  the  PurdndSf  and  from  what  he  had 
picked  up  in  conversationtcith  me»  As  he  was  exceed- 
ingly well  read  in  the  Furdn&Sf  and  other  similar  books, 
in  consequence  of  his  situation  with  a  Mahratta  Chief 
of  the  first  rank  in  his  younger  days,  it  was  an  easy 
task  for  him,  and  he  studied  to  introduce  as  much  uuth 
as  he  could,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  immediate  detec- 
tion. 

"  Many  of  the  legends  were  very  correct,  except  in 
the  name  of  the  country,  which  he  generally  altered  in- 
to that  of  either  Egypt  or  S\cetam. 

'^His  forgeries  were  of  three  kinds.  In  the  first, 
there  was  only  a  word  or  two  altered ;  in  the  second, 
were  such  legends  as  had  undergone  a  more  material 
alteration  ;  and,  in  the  third,  all  those  he  had  written 
from  memory. 

"  With  regard  to  those  of  llie  iirst  class,  when  he 
found  that  1  was  resolved  to  make  a  collation  of  the 
manuscripts,  he  began  to  adulterate  and  disfigure  his 
own  manuscript,  mine,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  col- 
lege, by  erasing  the  original  name  of  the  country,  and 
putting  that  of  Egypt,  or  STwStamy  in  its  place. 
■  To  prevent  my  detecting  those  of  the  second  class, 
which  were  not  numerous,  but  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  their  nature;  and  as  books  in  India  are  not 
bound  as  in  Europe,  and  every  leaf  is  loose,  he  took 
out  one  or  two  leaves,  and  substituted  others  with  an 
adulterous  legend.  In  books  of  some  antiquity  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  few  new  leaves  inserted  in  the  room 
of  others  that  were  wanting. 
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"  To  conceal  his  imposiLions  of  the  third  class,  which 
is  the  most  numerous,  he  had  the  patience  to  write  two 
voluminous  sections,  supposed  one  to  belong  to  the 
Scanda-pUrdndj  and  the  other  to  the  Brahmm^^da,  in 
which  he  connected  all  the  legends  together  m  the 
usual  style  of  the  Pur&nds^  These  two  sections,  the 
titles  of  which  he  borrowed^  consist,  as  he  wrote  them, 
of  no  less  than  1 2,000  slocas  or  lines.  The  real  sec- 
tions are  so  very  scarce,  that  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  and  probably  are  so,  unless  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Rajah  of  Jayandgar. 
Other  impostors  have  had  recourse  to  the  Scanda^ 
BrahmdndOf  and  Padma-purdndsy  a  great  part  of  which 
is  not  at  present  to  be  found ;  and  for  that  reason  these 
are  called  the  Pwr&n&s  of  tUeves  and  impostors^  though 
the  genuineness  of  such  parts  as  are  in  common  use 
has  never  been  questioned.  Some  persons  attempted, 
by  such  means,  to  deceive  the  famous  Jayasinha,  and 
the  late  l  icatnnja,  prime  minister  of  the  J\*aboh  oj  Oude, 
They  were  discovered,  lost  their  appointments,  and 
were  disgraced. 

"My  chief  Pandit  had  certainly  no  idea,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  he  should  be  driven  to  such  extremities. 
I  used  (as  already  reiharked)  to  translate  the  extracts 
which  he  made  for  me  by  way  of  exercise,  and  never 
thought,  at  that  time,  of  comparing  ihem  with  the  origi- 
nals ;  first,  because  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  their  au- 
thenticity ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  have  been 
soon  enough  to  make  the  collation  when  1  had  deter- 
mined to  publish  any  part  of  them* 

"  This  apparently  lulled  him  into  security  ;  but,  being 
afterwards  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  detection,  he 
was  induced  to  attempt  the  most  daring  falsification  of 
the  originals,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  extricate  himself. 
When  discovered  he  flew  inio  the  most  violent  jja- 
roxysms  of  rage,  calimg  iluwn  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
with  the  most  horrid  and  tri'iuendous  imprecations,  up- 
on himself  and  his  children,  if  the  extracts  were  not 
true.  He  brought  tm  Brahmins,  not  only  as  compurga- 
tors, but  also  to  swear,  by  what  is  most  sacred  in  their 
reUgion,  to  the  genuineness  of  these  extracts*  After 
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giring  them  a  severe  reprimand  for  this  prostitulioii  of 
Sieir  sacerdotal  character,  I,  of  course,  renised  to  allow 
them  to  proceed. 

**  And  here  I  shall  close  the  recital  of  what  relates 
personally  to  a  man  whose  course  of  imposition  I  have 
deemed  incumbent  on  me  to  lay  before  the  public.  He 
came  to  me  in  distress,  but  ^vkh  a  fair  reputation;  he 
is  now  in  affluence,  but  with  a  character  iniamous  for 
ingratitude,  and  fraud,  and  deceit.  Hid  voluminous  ex- 
tracts are  still  of  great  use  to  me,  because  they  always 
contain  much  truth,  and  the  learned,  therefore,  have  not 
been  misled  in  their  general  conclusions  from  my  Essay 
on  Egypt ;  though  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  use  tlcttichcd  passages,  aiul  apply  them  to  any  par- 
ticular purpose.  In  the  course  of  my  present  work,  I 
have  collected  carefully  what  1  could  nndin  India. con« 
cerning  Ethiopia  and  Egypt."  * 

Mr.  Wilford  seems  to  have  thought,  from  a  passage 
already  quoted,  that  his  countrymen  were  much  less 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  m  examining  the  astronomic 
cal  records  of  the  Hindoos,  than  in  perusing  those  manu* 
scripts  which  were  the  objects  of  his  researches.  But, 
from  the  iii([uiries  of  Mr.  John  Bently,  it  would  appear 
that,  even  hi  the  astronomical  department,  frauds,  of  a 
great  magnitude,  have  been  practised,  and  with  no  in- 
considerable success.  The  inquiries  to  which  I  allude 
are  contained  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Su- 
•  rya-Siddhmta^  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  (8yo.  ed.)  The  Surya-Siddhantaf  it  is 
proper  to  premise,  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  astronomical  treatise  the  Hindus  have,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  noiioiis,  is  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived through  Divine  revelation  at  the  close  of  the. 
Satija-yifi^,  of  the  28th  Maha-i/itg,  of  the  7th  Manwan* 
iara  ;  that  is,  about  2,1 6S,bD9  years  ago..  After  a  va- 
riety of  calculations  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
astronomical  cycles  contained  in  this  ancient  monument, 
Mr.  Bently  proceeds  thus : — 


*  An  Essay  oa  the  Samd  lates  of  the  West,  &c.  Aw.  Stc.  by  Captain  F.  W  iiiurd.— 
Ma^  Ruearckes,  VoL  VUI.  p.  247,  el  teq,,  8?o.  edittoo. 
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"  But,  independent  of  all  calculations,  we  know  from 
JSBndu  books  the  .age  in  which  the  Stsrya-Siddhanta  was 
written,  and  by  whom.    In  the  commentary  on  the 
^BhaavoH,  it  is  declared  that  Varc^-ha  was  the  author  of 

the  Surija-Siddlianta,  The  Bhasvoti  was  written  in  the 
year  1021  o(  Saka,  by  one  Sotanund,  w^ho,  according  to 
Hindu  accounts,  was  a  pupil  of  Vara' -ha  under  whose 
directions  he  himself  declares  he  wrote  that  work. 
Consequently  VaroJ-lui  must  have  been  then  alive,  or 
else  a  very  short  time  before  it ;  which  agrees,  as  near 
as  possibly  can  be,  with  the  age  above  deduced ;  for 
the  Bhasooth  in  1799,  will  foe  exactly  700  years  old'' 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
appears  extremely  probable,  that  the  naiiic  of  VaixC-ha 
must  have  been  to  the  Surya-Siddhanta  when  it  was 
first  written,  and  the  author  well  known ;  but  that,  after 
his  death,  priestcraft  found  means  to  alter  it,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  ridiculous  story*  of  or  j\foya  having 
received  it  through  Divine  revelation  at  the  close  of  the 
Satya-yug ;  upon  which,  petty  fiction  its  present  pre- 
tended antiquity  is  founded*  But  this,  it  seems,  was 
not  the  only  pious  fraud  committed  by  the  crafty  sons 
of  Brahma,  for  it  appears  that  a  number  of  other  astro- 
nomical works  were  then  framed,  calculated  also  for  the 
purpose  of  deception.  Among  these,  some  w^ere  pre- 
tended to  be  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  one  or  other 
of  their  deities,  as  the  Brahma- Siddhanic^  Viskim'Sidd- 
hmta,  and  the  works  of  Sw<if  commonly  called  Toutroa,"  • 

&C.  &rC.  &C. 

On  this  extract  any  comment  would  be  superfluous. 
I  shall  therefore  only  subjoin  the  following  query,  which, 

essential  as  it  obviously  is  to  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  an  answer; 
nor,  indeed,  am  I  aware  that  it  ever  has  been  put  by 
any  of  the  numerous  authors  w  ho  have  treated  of  Indian 
literature,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
in  his  Geography.*   Upon  what  sort  of  materials  are 

*  The  following  arc  Mr.  Pbkertoii**  words  : — "  The  Hindoos  are  ignonnt  of  the 
Chinese  art  of  printing,  and  the  materials  used  In  their  manuscripts  seem  very 
perishable:  nor  have  we  any  rules  lor  determining  tke  antiquity  of  these  manu- 
iciipli.  To  an  exact  Inqiiiier  this  would  have  been  the  fiist  topic  of  invesllgatloii ; 
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the  most  ancient  records  of  Sanscrit  learning  preserved, 

and  by  what  criteria  are  the  Braniins  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  antiquity  of  manuscripts  1  According  to  the  best 
accounts,  they  have  none  of  these  tests  to  which  Euro- 
pean scholars  and  antiquaries  are  accustomed  to  have 
recourse  on  similar  occasions.  Dn  Francis  Buchanan, 
the  accuracy  of  whose  details,  on  all  matters  which  fell 
under  his  personal  observation  in  India,  is  universally 
admitted,  informs  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ben- 
gal manuscripts,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  paper,  re- 
quire to  be  copied  ai  least  once  in  ten  years,  as  they 
will  in  that  climate  preserve  no  longer."  He  observes 
farther,  "  Every  copyist,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  adds  to 
old  books  whatever  discoveries  he  makes,  relinquishing 
his  immediate  reputation  for  learning,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote  the  grand  and  profitable  employment  of  his  sect, 
the  delusion  of  the  midtitude.''  * 


APPENDIX  n. 

.  The  historical  detail  into  which  I  have  entered,  (see 
pp.  75,  76,  77,)  with  respect  to  the  ancient  intercourse 
between  the  Greek  colony  at  Baciriana,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hindostan,  throws  a  strong  light  upon  Gibbon's 
conjecture  concerning  the  source  of  Indian  science. 
When  we  consider  how  long  the  intercourse  between 
Greece  and  India  subsisted,  we  must  be  satisfied,  not 
only  of  the  probability  of  a  great  influx  of  light  from  the 
former  country  into  the  latter,  but  of  the  absolute  im- 
possibility that  this  should  not  have  taken  place.  Even 
in  the  army  which  accompanied  Alexander,  we  may 


bat  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  completely  neglected.    We  have  merely  the  bold 
assertiOQS  of  Bramia?,  eagerly  iinbibuil  by  European  credulity,  iustead  of  successive 
trgomants  and  proo6.'*— Vol.  I.  p.  718.   *'  The  Bran\iiis,'*  he  adds,  **  are  more  coH' 
vefeant  in  quadrillions,  trillions,  and  ImIUohs,  than  ia  diacuasiQg  the  tittle  datea  of 
Eiuopeao  scholars." — ^Ibid.  p.  739. 

*  Esaay  on  the  Literature  of  the  BvamM.~-MaHe  HeseoreAet ,  Yol.  VI.  8to.  ed. 
p.  174. 

Having  given  so  much  countenance  to  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  tiie  records  of  Indian  literature,  it  is  but  fair  to  direct  the  alienlioa  of  the 
reader  to  what  has  been  very  ably  urged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  a  paper  on  the  YedaSt  or  Sacred  Wiitinga  of  the  Hiadwh/^-Maiic 
Researches,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  877. 

VOL.  Ill*  14 
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safely  assume,  that  there  were  many  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Grecian  schools. 
With  the  history  of  one  learned  individual,  rendered 
memorable  by  Alexander's  cruelty,  every  reader  is  ac- 
quainted. I  allude  to  Callisthenes,  the  nephew  of  Aris* 
tolle,  who,  I  think,  may  not  unreasonably  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  one  of  those  who  instructed  the 
Bramins  in  the  use  of  the  syllogism.  Sir  William 
Jones,  indeed,  seems  to  lean  to  the  opposite  supposi^ 
tion,  for  he  mentions  a  tradition  which  prevailed,  ac- 
cording to  the  well  informed  author  of  the  Dabistanf  in 
the  Fanjabf  and  in  several  Persian  provinces,  that, 
among  other  Indian  curiosities  which  Callisthenes  trans- 
mitted to  his  uncle,  was  a  technical  system  of  logic, 
which  the  Bramins  had  communicated  to  the  inqiiisitwe 
Greek,  and  which  the  Mahomedan  writer  supposes  to 
have  been  the  ground-work  of  the  famous  Aristotelian 
method."  But,  surely,  if  ihe  name  of  Callisthenes  was 
any  how  coupled  in  the  Indian  traditions  w  ith  the  syMo- 
gistic  logic,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  re- 
membered rather  as  the  person  who  first  introduced 
into  India  a  knowledge  of  that  art,  than  as  an  mqidsUhe 
Greek,  distinguished,  during  his  stay  with  Alexander's 
army,  by  his  logical  curiosity.  In  the  former  case  his 
memory  must  necessarily  have  been  revered  among  the 
learned ;  in  the  latter  case,  his  name,  if  at  all  heard  of, 
was  not  likely  to  produce  any  permanent  impression. 

To  this  we  may  add,  the  utter  impossibility  that 
Callisthenes  should  have  alone  acquired  his  syllogistic 
knowledge,  while  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  army  re- 
mamed  totally. ignorant  upon  the  subject;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  Aristotle  should  venture  to  lay 
claim  to  this  invention  as  his  own,  when  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  still  alive  who  could  so  easily  expose 
the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions. 

The  question,  whether  the  Indians  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  syllogism  from  Greece,  or  the  Greeks 
from  India,  I  had  occasion  to  start  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  I  am 
the  more  convinced  of  the  improbabiUty  of  the  latter 
supposition ;  and,  indeed,  the  considerations  stated 
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above,  seem  to  me  to  [liTord  evidence  little  sliort  of 
demonstration,  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  1  am  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  same  opinion  to  all  the  other 
branches  of  moral  science ;  in  particular,  to  the  vari- 
ous ethical  systems  which  were  taught  in  the  Grecian 
schools*  Amongst  all  the  mutual  charges  which  were 
urged  against  each  other  by  these  rival  sects,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  accused  of  having 
stolen  their  doctrines  from  abroad. 

I  shall  only  observe  fartlier  on  this  head,  that  the  dif- 
ferent ethical  systems  of  the  Greeks  were  plainly  in- 
digenous plants  of  the  soil,  being  the  natural  result  (as 
has  been  shown  most  ingeniously  by  Mr.  Smith  in  bis 
Theoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments)  of  the  turbulent  and  un- 
settled  state  of  society  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths. 
That  these  systems,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoics, 
should  have  sprung  up  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dostan,  is  hardly  conceivable,  in  consistence  with  the 
accounts  that  have  1)(  cii  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  their  quiet,  submissive,  and  pacific  char- 
acter.* 

The  question  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical  science, 
is  much  more  problematical,  and  must  be  decided  upon 

other  data.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary coincidence  remarked  by  Sir  William  Jones,  be- 
tween the  tenets  of  the  Hindoo  sects  upon  moral  sub- 
jects, and  those  professed  by  the  cliliVrent  sects  in 
ancient  Greece,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way, 
so  simple  and  satisfactory,  as  that  suggested  by  Gibbon. 


*  See  8iiiitii*s  Theoiy  of  Moral  Sonttmenlo,  Yd.  II. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OF  THS  PBINdFLB  OR  LAW  OF  STOPATBXTIC  IHITATION. 


SECTION  FIRST. 
(>f  qiir  Piop«iftlty  to  thft  SpedM  of  Imititiion. 

The  subject  of  Language  leads,  by  a  natural  transit 
tion,  to  that  of  Imitation ;  a  principle  of  human  nature 
to  which  children  owe  their  first  acquisitions  in  the  art 

of  speech  ;  and  which,  in  every  period  of  life,  exerts  a 
very  powerful  influence  over  our  accent,  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  forms  of  expression.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, solely,  or  even  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  I  in- 
troduce the  subject  of  Imitation  here.  The  view  which 
I  mean  to  take  of  it  relates  principally  to  some  other 
phenomena  of  our  constitution,  which,  though  equally 
important,  have  been  hitherto  much  less  attended  to 
by  philosophers.  The  phenomena,  indeed,  which  I  first 
mentioned,  are  matter  of  daily  experience,  and  force 
themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  observer. 

In  ranking  imitation  among  the  original  principles 
or  ultimate  facts  in  our  constitution,  it  is,  1  presume, 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  use 
that  term  exactly  in  the  popular  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  understood.  I  do  not  suppose,  for  example, 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  any  instinctive  or  mysterious 
process,  that  a  painter  or  an  author  forms  his  taste  in 
painting  or  in  writing,  on  the  models  exhibited  by  his 
predecessors  ;  for  all  this  may  obviously  be  resolved, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  into  more  simple  and 
general  laws.  The  Imitation  of  which  I  am  here  to 
treat,  and  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
StfmpatheHCf  is  that  chiefly  which  depends  on  the  mimi- 
cd  powers  connected  with  our  bodily  frame;  and  which. 
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in  certain  combinations  of  circumstances,  seems  to  result, 
with  little  intervention  of  our  will,  from  a  sympathy  be- 
tween the  bodily  organizations  of  different  individuals.* 
Of  various  particulars  coimected  with  this  class  of  phe- 
nomena, phUosophy,  I  suspect,  will  never  be  able  to  give 
a  complete  explanation.! 


*  Id  Bufibn's  Natural  History,  there  ia  a  passafe  fiom  which  one  would  be  apt  to 
conclude,  at  first  sight,  that  he  had  in  vitw  tlw  &(inetion  between  the  two  different 
kinds  of  imitation  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  point  out ;  and  that  what  he  calls 
FlnUtation  MachinaU  correspoads  exactly  to  what  1  have  called  Sympaihetie  Imir 
taiion.  Oo  a  more  attantive  esamfaiatSoD,  bowe^er,  it  will  be  foond  ttet  by  tliis 
phrase  he  meilis  DOlldog  mote  ttian  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  uniformity  in 
the  operations  of  mstinct  among  animals  of  the  same  species ;  a  cause  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bufibn,  consists  merely  in  the  uniformity  of  their  organization ;  and 
which,  therefore,  can  wiA  no  pioprfety  be  denominated  MtalMm,wittioatdqMtftli^ 
entirely  from  all  the  common  meanings  of  that  word. 

*'  D'ailleurs  ii  faut  distineuer  deux  sortes  d'iutitation,  Tune  r^fl^chie  et  sentie,  et 
I'mntre  maekkMde  et  aane  nitention  ;  ia  premii^re  aequtoe,  et.h  teeonde,  pour  ainift 
dire,  innee;  I'une  n'est  que  le  resultat  de  Tinstinct  comnuin  rcpandu  dans  I'espece 
entiere>  et  ne  consiste  que  dans  la  similitude  des  mouvemens  et  des  operations  de 
chaqne  indiiridu,  qui  tous  semblent  etre  induits  ou  contieinti  k  fUie  les  m^mee 
choses  ;  plus  ils  sont  stupides,  plus  oette  imitation  trac^e  dansTesp^ce  est  parfalte :  un 
mouton  ne  fait  et  ne  fera  jamais  que  ce  qu'ont  fait  et  fo^t  tous  les  autres  moutons  : 
la  premiere  cellule  d'une  abeille  resserable  a  la  demiere ;  I'espece  entiere  u'a  pas 

ftlus  d'intelligence  qu'un  seul  individa,  et  c'est  in  cela  que  consiste  la  difference  de 
'esprit  a  I'instinct ;  ainsi  I'imitation  naturelle  n'est  dans  chaque  espece  qu'un  resul- 
tat de  similitude,  une  n^cessite  d'autant  moins  intelligente  et  plus  aveugle  qu'elle  est 
plus  ^|;alement  Mpertie  f  I'antre  imitation  qa'on  doit  regaider  eomme  artindene,  ne 
pcut  m  se  rfepartlr,  ni  se  communiquer  a  I'espece  ;  ellc  n'apparlient  qu'a  I'individu 
qui  la  revolt,  qui  la  possede  sans  pouvoir  la  donner ;  le  perroquet  le  mieuz  instruit  ne 
tnnsmettra  pas  le  talent  de  la  parole  a  ses  petits." — Bullou,  Hiat.  JVat.  I  am  soity 
ftat  I  cannot  at  pieeent  refer  to  the  particular  passage. 

t  Whether  our  propensity  to  this  bodily  imitation  be  or  be  not,  resolvable  into  that 
which  gives  origin  to  the  imitative  arts,  I  shall  not  here  inquire.  Mr.  Burke  consid- 
en  bq|n  propensities  as  die  same  principle,  and  as  an  nltimate  &et  in  our  nature.  «  Aa 
sympathy  makes  us  take  a  concern  in  whatever  men  feel,  so  imitation  pronijit'^  ns  to  copy 
whatever  they  do :  and,  consequently,  we  have  a  pleasure  in  imitatins,  and  in  what- 
ever belongs  to  imitation,  merely  as  it  is  such,  without  any  intervention  of  the  rea^ 
soning  faculty.  It  is  by  imitation  far  more  than  by  precept,  that  we  learn  every 
thing.  This  forms  our  manners,  our  opinions,  our  lives.  Herein  it  is  that  painting, 
and  many  other  agreeable  arts,  have  laid  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  their 
power.'* — JB§»ay  on  ike  SubKmeand  BeauiifuL 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Burke's  mcanins;,  it  may  he  proper  to 
remind  my  readers,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  the  jprojpenst^^  to  imitation,  and  of  the 
pl/wtmrt  connect^  witfi  imitation,  not  of  Ifae  power  to  imitate,  or  of  the  means  by 
wluch  we  carry  our  propensity  into  effect.  To  speak  of  fhi*  power  or  of  thete  meane 
(when  considered  with  a  reference  to  the  imitative  arts)  as  incapable  of  analysis, 
would  be  a  ruanifest  absurdity.  As  for  the  propensity  and  the  pkasurCt  Mr.  Burke 
plainly  considered  them  as  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  both  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  the  bodily  imitation  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry.  In 
the  former  of  these  cases  (which  is  the  only  one  that  falls  under  our  present  examin- 
ation) I  am  not  asbamed  to  acknowledge,  tnat  tlie  propensity  and  flie  power  are,  to 
me,  equally  inexplicable. 

Mr.  Burke  concludes  his  very  short  and  superficial  section  on  this  subject  with 
observing,  tliat  "  Aristotle  has  spoken  so  much  and  so  solidly  upon  the  force  of 
imitation  in  his  Poetics,  that  it  makes  any  fiirther  discourse  upon  it  the  less  neces* 
sary."  It  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  add,  that  the  design  of  Aristotle's  treatise 
did  not  lead  bim  to  touch,  in  the  sUghtest  manner,  on  that  species  of  imitation 
widcli  I  am  now  attempting  to  iOnstnle.  He  appears,  however,  aa  well  ae  Buiiw, 
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In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whenever  we 
see,  in  the  coimtenance  of  another  individual,  any  sud- 
den change  oi  features  ;  more  especially,  such  a  change 
as  is  expressive  of  any  particular  pistssion  or  emotion ; 
our  own  countenance  has  a  tendency  to  assimilate  itself 
to  his.*  Every  man  is  sensible  of  this  when  he  looks  at 
a  person  tinder  the  influence  of  laughter,  or  in  a  deep 
melancholy.  Something,  too,  of  the  same  kind,  takes 
place  in  that  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  we 
experience  in  yawning  ;  an  action  which  is  well  known 
to  be  frequently  excited  by  the  contagious  power  of  ex- 
ample. Even  when  we  conceive  in  solitude,  the  exter- 
nal expression  of  any  passion,  the  ef^ct  of  the  concep- 
tion is  visible  in  our  own  appearanceP  This  is  a  fact  of 
which  every  person  must  be  conscious,  who  attends,  in 
bis  own  case,  to  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  which  has  been  often  remarked  with 
respect  to  historical  painters,  when  in  the  act  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  canvass  the  glowing  pictures  of  a  creative 
imagination. 

If  this  general  fact  be  admitted,  it  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  a  phenomenon,  which,  although  overlooked 
by  most  men  from  its  familiarity,  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
an  interesting  subject  of  speculation  to  those  who  re- 
flect on  the  circumstances  with  due  attention.  What  I 
allude  to  is,  that  a  mimic,  without  consulting  a  mirror, ' 
knows,  by  a  sort  of  consciousness  or  internal  feeling,  the 
moment  when  he  has  hit  upon  the  resemblance  he  wish- 
es to  exhibit.  This  phenomenon  (which  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  extremely  x^urious  and  important  one) 
seems  to  be  ^together  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose, 


to  have  iDcluded  it  in  the  general  idea  which  he  annexed  to  the  word ;  and  (Wn 
him)  to  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  paitieularize  any  of  the  circumstaoces  hf 
wbir^h  it  i''  so  remarkably  disttogulabed  from  evtxy  thing  else  to  wliidi  the  aame  ap- 
pellation is  applied. 

**  Imitation  is  congenial  with  man  from  his  infancy.  One  of  his  characteristic 
distinctions  from  other  animals  is  the  being  most  ad(!ictcd  to  it,  acquiring,  his  knowl- 
edge by  it,  and  delighting  in  every  species  of  it  A  proof  of  this  may  be  drawn  from 
the  works  of  art,  where  uiose  things  which  we  see  wiA  pafai  in  themselves,  we  de- 
pijjjfrt  to  see  represented  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  such  as  the  figures  of  the  most 
savage  wild  beasts,  and  of  dead  bodies."-»-2%«  Poetics  qf  j3ri»towt  chap.  iv.  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Pye. 

•  <*  Ut  lidentibus  adrident,  its  flentilMM  adflent 

HtunaAi  vultus."  Hoiat  Mr$.  Poet, 
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that,  when  the  muscles  of  the  mimic's  face  are  so  modi* 
fied  as  to  produce  the  desired  combination  of  features, 
he  is  conscious,  in  some  .degree,  of  the  same  feeling  or 
sensation  which  he  had,  when,  he  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  original  appearance  which  he  has  been  at- 
teiiipting  to  copy. 

Nor  is  it  the  visible  appearance  alone  of  others,  that 
we  have  a  disposition  to  imitate.  We  copy  instinctively 
the  voices  of  our  companions,  their  tones,  their  accents, 
and  their  modes  of  pronunciation.  Hence  that  general 
similarity  in  point  of  air  and  manner,  observable  in  ail 
who  associate  habitually  together,  and  which  eyery  man 
acquires  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  a  similarity  un- 
heeded, perhaps,  by  those  who  witness  it  daily,  and 
whose  attention,  accordingly  is  more  forcibly  called  to 
the  nicer  shades  by  which  individuals  are  discriminated 
from  each  other ;  but  which  catches  the  eye  of  every 
Stranger  with  incomparably  greater  force  than  the  specific 
peculiarities  which,  to  a  closer  observer,  mark  the  end- 
less varieties  of  human  character. 

The  influence  of  this  principle  of  imitation  on  the 
outward  appearance  is  much  more  extensive  than  we  are 
commonly  disposed  to  suspect  It  operates,  indeed, 
chiefly  on  the  air  and  niovcmenis,  without  producing  any 
very  striking  efTect  on  the  material  form  in  its  quiescent 
state.  So  difiicult,  however,  is  it  to  abstract  this  form 
from  its  habitual  accompaniments,  that  the  members  of 
the  same  community,  by  being  accustomed  to  associate 
from  their  infancy  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  ap- 
pear, to  a  careless  observer,  to  bear  a  much  closer  re- 
semblance to  each  other  than  they  do  in  reality ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  physical  diversities  which  are 
characteristical  of  different  nations,  are,  in  his  estimation, 
proportionally  magnified.  .  ' 

The  important  eflerts  of  the  same  principle,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  our  moral  constitution,  will  af- 
terwards appear.  At  present,  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
the  reflection  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Falstaff,  with  respect  to  the  manners  of  Justice  Shallow 
and  his  attendants,  and  which  Sir  John  expresses  with 
all  the  precision  of  a  philosophical  observery  and  all  the 
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dignity  of  a  moralist^  may  be  extended  to  the  most  seri- 
ous concerns  of  human  life*  It  is  a  wonderful  thine 
to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and 

his :  they,  by  observing  of  him,  do  bear  themselves  like 
foolish  justices  ;  he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned 
into  a  justice-hke  serving-man.  Their  spirits  are  so 
married  in  conjunction,  with  the  participation  of  society, 
that  they  flock  together  in  concert,  like  so  many  wild 
geese.  It  is  certain^  that  either  ^rise  beating  or  ignorani 
carriage  is  ccmgUf  as  men  take  diseases^  me  of  another; 
therefore  let  men  take  heed  to  their  company." 

Of  this  principle  of  our  nature.  Count  Rumford  ap- 
pears to  have  availed  himself,  with  much  address,  in  his 
House  of  Industry  at  Munich.  "  In  order  to  inspire  the 
rising  generation  with  an  early  bias  towards  labor,  he 
invited  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment,  before  they  were  old  enough  to  do  any  kind  of 
work,  and  actually  paid  them  for  doing  nothing,  but 
merely  being  present,  when  others  were  busy  around 
them.  These  children  ^he  teUs  us)  were  placed  upon 
seats  built  around  the  halls  where  other  children  work- 
ed, while  they  were  obliged  to  remain  idle  spectators  ; 
and  in  this  situation,  they  soon  became  so  uneasy  at  their 
own  inactivity,  that  they  frequently  solicited,  with  great 
importunity,  to  be  employed;  and  often  cried  bitterly  if 
this  favor  was  not  instantly  granted."  A  variety  of  mo- 
tives, it  is  true,  were,  in  all  probabiUty,  here  concerned ; 
but  much,  I  think,  must  be  ascribed  to  sympathy,  and  to 
imitation. 

It  is,-  in  consequence  of  this  imitative  propensity,  that 

children  learn,  insensibly,  to  model  their  habits  on  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
familiarly  conversant.  It  is  thus  too  that,  with  little  or 
no  aid  on  the  part  of  their,  instructors,  they  acquire 
the  use  of  speech ;  and  form  their  pUable  organs  to  the 
articulation  of  whatever  sounds  they  are  accustomed  to 
hear.* 


*  This  branch  of  Uie  subject  well  deserves  a  more  particular  examination.  I  n  learn- 
ing to  articulate  words,  children,  it  is  not  to  be  donbtedt  avaO  th«msdves  both  of  the 

eye  and  of  the  e;ir.  But  T  am  inrHnnd  to  think  they  avail  themsclveg  chiefly  of  the 
ktter.   For  blind  duidrea,  i  understand,  articulate  diatinctly,  as  early,  at  least,  as 
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As  we  advance  to  maturity,  the  propensity  to  imitation 
grows  weaker, — our  improving  faculties  gradually  divert- 
ing our  attention  from  the  models  around  us,  to  ideal 
standards  more  conformable  to  our  own  taste  ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  some  physical  change 
in  the  body,  that  flexibiUty  of  the  muscular  system,  by 
which  this  propensity  is  enabled  to  accomplish  its  end, 
is  impaired  ov  lost.  The  same  combinadons  of  letters, 
which  a  child  o\'  three  or  four  years  of  age  utters  without 
any  apparent  eifort,  would,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
present  to  him  a  dithculty  not  to  be  surmounted  by  the 
most  persevering  industry.  A  similar  inflexibility,  it 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  from  analogy,  is  acquired 
by  those  muscles  on  which  depend  the  imitative  powers 
of  the  face,  and  of  ail  the  other  parts  of  our  material 
frame. 

If  this  observation  be  well  founded,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  fair  experiment,  to  attempt  the  education  of  a  savage 
child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaming  how  far  it  is  possible  to  assimilate  his  air  and 
manner  to  those  of  a  polished  European  or  Anglo-Amer- 
ican. Long  before  this' age,  many  of  his  most  important 
habits  are  fixed,  and  much  is  lost  of  that  mobility  of  his 
system,  by  which  the  principle  of  imitation  operates* 
Such  an  indiridual,  therefore,  will  retain  through  life  that 
characteristical  expression  of  the  savage  state,  which  is 
so  apt  to  shock  our  feelings  at  the  supposiiion  of  his 
common  origin  with  ourselves.  Nor  is  this  all.  Such 
an  individual  will,  through  lite,  hod  hiiiiself  out  of  his 
element,  in  a  society  of  which  he  can  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quure  the  manners ;  and  if,  by  accident,  m  maturer  years, 
he  should  visit  the  scenes  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
in  early  infancy,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  may  wil- 
lingly reassume  habits,  of  which  he  has  lost  the  recol- 
lection ;  but  which  are  to  him  a  second  nature,  by  being 
coeval  with  his  existence. 


those  who  see ,  perhaps,  in  general,  they  will  be  found  to  do  so  still  earlier.  Deaf 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  ace  invariably  dumb.  Indeed  I  cannot  imagine  how  tiie 
eye  should  assist  infants  in  imitating  any  sounds,  excepting  the  vowels  and  the  labial 
consonants  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  first  names  by  which  they  distinguish  their  pa- 
rents, in  most,  if  not  in  all  languages.  In  ail  ihe  other  letlcrij  tiie  diQerent  conforma- 
tkms  of  <lie  oigpuu  of  apeech  moak  be  coneealed  from  llieir  obaemtioii. 

VOL.  III.  15 
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In  speculations  concerning  the  varieties  of  the  Human 

Race,  too  little  attention  has  been,  in  general,  bestowed 
on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  mind  over  the  exter- 
nal expression.  In  cons(  (jiience  of  this  influence,  it 
will  be  found,  that  no  incoii.siderable  diversities  in  the 
form  and  aspect  of  man,  arise  from  the  different  degrees 
of  cultivation  which  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
receive  in  the  different  stages  of  society.* 

The  savage,  having  neither  occasion  nor  inclination  to 
exert  his  intellectual  faculties,  excepting  to  remove  the 
present  inconveniences  of  his  situation,  or  to  procure 
the  objects  which  minister  to  his  necessities,  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  state  of  stupid  and  thought- 
less repose.  It  is  impos>:ible,  therefore,  that  his  features 
should  acquire  that  spirit  and  that  mobility,  which  indi- 
cate an  informed  and  an  active  mind.  Supposing  two 
individuals  to  possess  originally  the  same  physical  form — 
to  be  cast,  if  I  may  use  the  expression*  in  the  same 
mould ;  and  the  one  to  be  educated  from  infancy  in  the 
habits  of  savage  life,  while  the  other  has  been  trained  to 
the  manners  of  cultivated  society;  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
that,  abstracting  entirely  from  the  inlluence  of  climate 
and  of  other  physical  circumstances,  their  countenances 
would,  in  time,  exhibit  a  very  striking  contrast.  JN^othing, 
indeed,  can  place  this  in  a  stronger  hght,  than  the  rapid 
change  which  a  few  months'  education  produces  on  the 
physiognomy  of  those  dumb  children,  to  whom  the  in- 
genuity of  the  present  age  furnishes  the  means  of  mental 
culture — ^a  change  from  listlessness,  vacancy,  and  seem- 
ing fatuity,  to  the  expressive  and  animated  look  of  self- 
enjoyment  and  conscious  intelligence.  It  is  true  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
community  are  as  incapable  of  reflection  as  savages 
but  the  principle  of  imitation,  which,  in  some  measure, 
assimilates  to  each  other  all  the  members  of  the  same 
group  or  circle,  conmiunicates  the  external  aspect  of  in- 
telligence and  of  refinement,  to  those  who  are  the  least 


*  For  some  ingenious  and  important  remarks  upon  tfiis  subject,  see  an  Essay  on  the 
Cftuaes  of  the  Vuncty  in  the  Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human  Species,  by  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  Vioe-Pfesident  and  Pfoftmor  of  Moral 
Pbilosopliy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
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entitled  to  nssiime  it:  And  it  is  thus  we  frequently  see 
the  most  complete  mental  imbecility  accompanied  with 
what  is  called  a  plausible  or  imposing  appearanu;  or,  in 
other  words  a  countenance  which  has  caught,  from  imi- 
tation, the  expression  of  sagacity. 

I  have  ah^ady  said,  that,  in  the  case  of  most  persons, 
the  power  of  imitation  decays  as  the  period  of  childhood 
draws  to  a  close.  To  this  cause  it  is  probably  owing 
that  the  stronfi:  resemblance  which  often  renders  twins 
scarcely  di^slinguishable  from  each  other  in  infanry,  in 
most  cases  disappears  giadually,  in  proportion  as  their 
countenances  are  rendered  more  expressive  by  the  de- 
velopement  of  their  respective  characters.  Like  other 
powers,  howe\er,  exercised  by  the  infant  mind,  this  fac- 
ulty may  be  f '  sily  continued  through  the  whole  of  life 
by  a  perseverance  in  the  habits  of  our  early  years.  By 
a  course  of  systcinaucal  culture,  it  may  even  be  strens^th- 
ened  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  what  is  ever  attained  by 
the  unassisted  capacities  of  our  natures.  It  is  thus  that 
the  powers  of  the  mimic  are  formed, — powers  which 
almost  all  children  have  a  disposition  to  indulge,  and  of 
wiiich  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  restrain  the  exercise* 
The  strengdi  of  the  propensity  seems  to  vaiy  a  good 
deal,  according  to  the  physical  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  wherever  it  meets  with  any  encouragement, 
it  is  well  known  that  no  faculty  whatever  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement :  And,  accordingly,  when,  at 
any  time,  the  possi  ssion  of  it  happens  to  be  at  all  fash- 
ionable in  the  hii^her  circle^,  it  very  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
rare  accomplishment,  in  the  other  sex,  the  power  of 
imitation  is,  I  think,  in  general,  greater  than  in  ours.* 

A  frequent  reiteration  of  any  act,  it  has  been  often 
remarked,  communicates  to  the  mind,  not  only  a  facUUy 
in  performmg  it,  but  an  increased  j^ranen^^^  or  dispositien 
lo  repeat  it  This  observation  is  remarkably  verified  in 
those  who  accustom  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  mim- 


*  "  Tout  en  elles  est  plus  cxpressif;  des  fibres  plus  delicates,  une  physionomic  plus 
mobOe*  un  accent  ploB  fleidble,  im  nudntien  plus  naif;  tout  parle  plus  dairement  k 

DOS  regards  ;  tout  porte  nueux  remprcinte  dc  leurs  caract^res,  de  leurs  aflfections,  et 

de  lenrH  pousdes  ;  leur  ame  enfin  scmblo  niotn'*  invisiMp  r  ot  p:ir  *]u'cllcs  parois- 
sent,  ou  juge  luieux  de  ce  qu'elles  sout. — Ih^cours  dt  M.  dc  BovJijUrSt  lorn  de  sa 
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ickry.  Their  propensity  to  imitation  gains  new  strength 
from  it<5  habitual  indulgence,  and  sometimes  becomes  so 
powerful  as  to  be  hardly  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
will.  Instances  of  this  have,  more  than  once,  fallen  un* 
der  my  own  observation ;  and,  in  a  few  well  authentica^ 
ted  caseSt  the  propensity  is  said  to  have  become  so  irre- 
sistible^  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  disease.  A  very 
memorable  fact  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  a  Mr.  George 
Garden,  (who  seems  to  have  been  a  medical  practition- 
er in  Aberdeenshire,)  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.* 

As  we  have  a  faculty  of  imitating  the  peculiarities  of 
our  acquaintances,  so  we  are  able  to  fashion,  in  some 
degree,  our  own  exterior,  according  to  the  ideal  forms 
which  imagination  creates.  The  same  powers  of  .em- 
bellishing nature,  which  are  exercised  by  the  poet  and 
the  painter,  may,  in  this  maniier,  be  rendered  subservi- 
ent to  the  personal  improvement  of  the  individual.  By 
a  careful  study  of  the  best  models  which  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  presents  to  him,  an  outline  may  be  con- 
ceived of  their  common  excellencies,  excluding  every 
peculiarity  of  featur  .«ii.wh  might  designate  the  partic- 
ular objects  of  his  imitation  ;  and  this  imaginary  original 

* 

*  See  Philosophical  l^ansaetionfl.  Vol.  XII.  for  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Aber« 

deen,  1676-7.  coneemins;  a  man  of  a  strange  imitating  naturt*  It  may  Bufficd 
here  to  transcribe  the  raost  interesting  particulars. 

Thb  Donald  Monro  (for  that  is  bis  name)  beln^  a  HtOe  old  and  very  plain  man, 

of  a  thin  slender  hody,  hath  been  subject  to  this  infirmity,  as  he  told  us,  from  his 
very  infancy.  He  is  very  loath  to  have  it  observed,  and,  therefore,  casts  down  His 
eyes  as  he  walks  in  die  streets,  and  turns  diem  aside  when  he  is  in  company.  We 
had  made  several  trials  before  he  perceived  our  design ;  and  we  afterwards  had  mucii 
ado  to  !nake  him  stay.  We  cnrr««!('d  h'm  as  much  as  we  could,  and  had  then  the  op- 
portunity to  observe,  that  he  iciutatcd  not  only  tlic  scratcliing  of  the  head,  but  also 
the  wringing  of  the  hands,  wiping  of  the  nose,  stretching  lorlh  of  the  arms,  &c. 
And  we  needed  not  strain  compliment  to  pcreuade  him  to  be  covered  ;  for  he  still 
put  oil'  and  on  as  be  saw  us  do,  and  ail  this  with  so  much  exactness,  and  yet  with 
such  a  natural  and  unaflbcted  air,  tiiat  we  could  not  so  much  as  suq»ect  he  did  It  on 
design.  When  we  held  both  his  hands,  and  caused  another  to  make  such  motions, 
he  pressed  to  get  free:  but  wlien  we  would  have  known  more  particularly,  Iiow  he 
found  himself  affected,  he  could  only  give  this  simple  answer,  thai  it  vexed  his  heart 
and  his  brain.'* 

"  I  shall  le;>vD  to  your  consideration  wbnt  pertiliar  crasis  of  spirits,  or  di-^temper 
of  imagination,  may  cause  these  edects,  and  what  analogy  they  bear  to  the  involun- 
tary  motion  of  yawning  after  otfiers,  uid  laughing  when  men  are  tickled,  (which 
some  win  do,  if  any  body  do  make  that  titillating  motion  with  their  finger?,  though  it 
be  at  a  distance  from  them,)  and  whether  ii  his  nurse  have  accustomed  him  to  the 
frequent  indtation  of  little  motions  andeestuies  in  hlsinfrncy,  this  may  not  have  had 
some  influence  to  mould  the  texture  ofhis  brain  and  spiiits,  and  to  dispoae  bio  to 
this  fidicuious  apishnesa." 
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he  may  strive  to  copy  and  to  realize  in  himself.  It  is  by 
a  process  analogous  to  this,  (as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  very  ingeniously  shown,)  that  the  masters  In  paint- 
ing rise  to  eminence ;  and  such,  too,  is  the  process 
which  Quintilian  recommends  to  the  young  orator,  who 
aspires  to  the  graces  of  elocution  and  of  action :  Imi- 
tate," says  he,  the  best  speakers  you  can  find  ;  but 
imitate  only  the  perfections  they  possess  in  coiumon."* 
It  is  remarked  by  the  same  admirable  critic,  that  rj- 
though  a  disposition  to  imitate  be,  in  young  men,  one  of 
the  most  favorable  symptoms  of  future  success,  yet  little 
is  to  be  expected  from  those  who,  in  order  to  raise  a 
laugh,  delight  in  mimicking  the  peculiarities  of  individu- 
als, f  An  exclusive  attention,  indeed,  to  the  best  models 
which  human  life  supplies,  indicates  some  defect  in  those 
powers  of  imagination  and  taste,  which  might  have  sup- 
plied the  student  with  an  ideal  pattern  still  more  fault- 
less ;  and,  therefore,  how  great  soever  his  powers  of 
execution  may  be,  ihey  can  never  produce  any  thing  but 
a  copy  (and  probably  a  very  inferior  copy)  of  the  origin- 
al he  has  in  view.  | 


*  "  Habct  omtilH  cloqueotia  lUqiiid  commune*  Id  limtemiir  good  conunone  Mt** 

•^Quint.  Inst.  lib.  10.  cap.  iii. 

t "  Nod  ilabit  mibi  spem  bonae  iadoIu«  qui  hoc  imitandi  studio  petit,  ut  rideatur/' 
^Qvwif.  But.  Ub.  i.  cap.  Ui. 

X  To  prevent  any  of  my  readers  from  extending  too  far  Quintilian*g  rem  i  l  ,  T  I 
leave  to  reniiad  them,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  the  education  of  an  Orator,  to 
whom,  I  agree  wifli  Um  In  thinking,  that  the  practice  of  mimicking  particular  public 
speakers  is  most  dangerous  and  pernicious.  I  have  ncver«  at  least,  linown  any  per- 
son much  addicted  to  it,  who  retained  a  manner  of  h\'*  «nvn,  natural,  (le(  iil<'(I,  and 
characteristical.  As  to  tliat  higher  and  rarer  species  ol  miniiekry,  the  object  ot  which 
is  to  exhibit  a  Uving  portrait  of  some  distinguished  individual,  the  case  Is  different. 
It  often  indicates  powers  of  accurate  and  delicate  observation,  to  tlie  expression  of 
Khich  language  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  which  Justly  entitles  the  possessor  to 
flie  praise  of  genius ;  and  when  accompanied  (as  it  is  not  always)  with  good  nature, 
with  taste,  and  witli  a  wisli  to  atttusc,  it  claims  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  those 
liarraless  contributions  whtcli  are  brous^ht  by  the  young  and  the  gay  to  the  stock  of 
social  pleasure.  That  some  men  of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  abilities  have 
been  fond  of  indulging  this  talent  ie  certain.  The  late  illustrious  M.  D'Alcmbert  (as 
I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  mostintimnte  friends)  delighted  to  enliven  those 
parties  where  he  was  perfectly  at  ease,  by  exiubiting  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a 
mimie.  Tliat  which  he  possessed  for  imltatini^Toices  is  said  to  have  been  more  par^ 
ticul  irly  wonderful.  Madame  du  Deffand,  with  her  characteristic  want  of  heart, 
mentions  this  triHiog  accomplishment  of  that  great  and  amiable  philosopher  as  the 
only  circumstance  which  made  her  regret  the  loss  of  his  society  after  her  quarrel  with 
Mademoiselle  dc  I'Espinassc.  "  J'aime  k  la  folic  i  voir  bien  contrefaire ;  c'est  ua 
talent  qu'aD'Alcmbpit,  et  qui  fait  (fuf  le  rcgrette." — Letters  of  th/t  Jdarquiat  du 
Deffand  to  the  Hanoi  able  Horace  IVaipole,  Vol.  I.  p.  153. 

i  he  same  talent  is  naid  to  have  been  possessed  by  Machiavel,  and  also  by  ttr 
WiUiam  Petly^— See  Diction.  JEBifonqite,  Art  MaebiaTelt  and  Evelyn**  Memoiis* 
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These  observations  may  throw  some  light  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  of  the  Mimic  and  of  the 
Actor.  The  former  attaches  himself  to  individual  imi- 
tation ;  the  latter,  equally  faithful  to  the  study  of  nature, 
strives,  in  the  course  of  a  more  extensive  observation,  to 
seize  on  the  genuine  expressions  of  passion  and  of  char- 
acter, stripped  of  the  sirmularities  with  wliich  they  are 
always  blended  when  exhibited  to  our  senses.*  It  has 
been  often  remarked,  that  these  powers  are  seldom  uni- 
ted in  the  same  person ;  and  I  believe  the  remark  is  just, 
when  stated  with  proper  limitations.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  a  talent  for  mimickry  may  exist  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, where  there  is  no  tsilent  for  acting,  because  the 
former  talent  implies  merely  the  power  of  execution, 
which  is  not  necessarily  connected  either  with  taste  or 
with  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  \vhure  these  in- 
dispensable qualities  in  a  great  actor  are  to  be  found. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  it  appears  tliat  this  accompli«h- 
inent  wasiiii^reat  requost  at  the  Court  of  our  Charles  the  Second;  and  was  oue  of 
those  which  made  the  Duke  of  Buckinp;1  >  -^o  general  a&voritc.  "  Son  talent  par« 
ticulir-r  ('toit  d'attraper  \e  ridicule  et  1«  <liM-ouis  dc?  <:;en!=s,  et  <lc  les  contrefaire  en 
Icur  presence.  Bans  qu'ilii  s'cn  apper^usiycnt.  Brcf,  it  savoit  tairc  toutes  sortes  de  per- 
sonages ttvec  tant  de  grace  et  d'agr^ment,  qall  ^toit  difficile  de  se  passw  de  Iiii, 
quand  il  vouloit  hien  prendre  la  peine  de  plaire." 

*  In  a  very  atiiectcd  and  inflated  Kssay  on  i^e  Art  of  Acting,  by  Aaron  UiU,  I  find 
the  following  passage  which  I  am  indaced  to  quote,  from  the  particular  attention 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  given  to  the  business  of  the  stage  ;  from  the  habits 
of  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  Garrick,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  other  eminent  per- 
formers; and  from  the  acute  and  iliscrimlnntinjr  criticisms  which  some  of  his  letters 
contain,  on  several  of  the  principal  actors  of  his  time.  Notwithstanding  the  absurd- 
ity of  some  of  the  author's  expressions,  I  think  I  can  perceive  in  the  uUowing  le- 
marks  several climpses  of  important  truths. 

**  The  first  dramatic  principle  istibe  following  : 
To  act  a  passion  well,  the  actor  never  must  attempt  its  imitation  till  his  fancy  has 
cortreivedao  stronj;  an  ima«z;e  or  idea  of  it,  as  to  move  the  same  impressive  sptingiS 
Within  his  mind  wliichform  the  passion,  when  'tis  undesigned  and  natural. 

'*  TMs  is  an  absolately  necesMiy,  and  die  only  generu  rale ;  and  it  is  a  rule  wholly 
built  on  nattirc. 

**  1.  The  imagination  must  conceive  a  strong  idea  of  the  passion. 
2.  The  idea  emmei  he  ehvnghj  coneeioed,  UfUhout  imprettbtg  its  otofi  Jbrm 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

**  3.  JNor  can  the  look  be  muscularly  stamped,  without  communicating  instantly  the 
same  impression  to  the  muscles  of  the  body,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A  similar  notion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  llr*  IbsoOy  whon  he  IntRldu* 
ced  tlie  jollowing  couplet  into  his  translation  of  Fiesnoy : 

"  Bv  tadums  ttnl  no  pawiooi  are  ezpreit, 
Bus  head,  who  feels  th«nBtroag^,  ptunti  tkead  Iwit*** 

On  these  lines  the  translator  observes,  that  "  by  feeling  the  passions  strongest,  he 
does  not  mean  that  a  passionate  man  will  make  the  best  painter  of  die  passions,  but 
he  who  has  the  clearest  conception  of  them  ;  that  is,  who  feels  their  effect  on 
the  countenance  of  other  men,  as  in  great  actors  on  tfte  stage,  atui  in  persons  in 
real  H  fe  ibrongly  agitated  fiy'lMm.*' 
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there  will  probably  be  little  disposition  to  cultivate  those 
habits  of  minute  and  vigilant  attention  to  singtdarities  on 
which  mimickry  depends.  But  the  powers  of  the  actor 
evidently  presuppose  and  comprehend  the  powers  of 
the  mimic,  if  he  had  thought  the  cuitivation  of  them 
worthy  of  his  attention  ;  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
genius  of  the  historical  painter  might,  if  he  had  choseiiy 
hare  succeeded  in  the  humbler  walk  of  painting  por* 
trsuts.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  conclusion  might 
be  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Foote,  it  is  well 
known,  was  but  an  ladillerent  actor  ;  and  man}  other 
mimics  of  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  own  line 
have  succeeded  still  worse  than  he  did  on  the  stage. 
But  I  have  never  known  a  good  actor,  who  did  not  also 
possess  enough  of  the  power  of  mimickry  to  show,  that 
It  was  his  own  fault  he  had  not  acquired  it  in  still  great- 
er perfection.  Garrick,  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  his 
acqusontance,  frequently  amused  his  friends  with  por- 
traits  of  individual  character,  incomparably  finer  and 
more  faithful  than  any  that  were  ever  executed  by 
Foote.* 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  concerning  our  propensi- 
ty to  imitation,  more  particularly  in  infancy,  I  have  con- 
tented myself  with  a  very  general  statement  of  the  fact, 
without  attempting  to  analyse  with  accuracy  the  manner 
in  which  the  propensity  operates.  In  one  instance^  I 
have  expressed  myself  as  if  I  conceived  the  determina- 
tion to  be  literally  involuntary.  It  is  proper  for  me  noWy 
however,  to  observe,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misappre- 
hension of  my  meaning,  that  the  word  inmluntarf/  is  not 
here  to  be  understood  in  its  strict  logical  senses  hut  \n 
that  more  vague  and  popular  acceptation  in  which  it  is 
commonly  employed.  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  every 
case  of  imitation  whatever,  an  act  of  the  will  ppecedes 
the  muscular  exertion ;  in  die  same  manner,  as  I  believe, 
that  an  act  of  the  will  precedes  the  winking  of  the  eye- 
Uds,  when  an  object  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  before  ihc 


•  With  respect  to  Garrick's  powers  as  a  mimic,  see  hi»  Life  by  Davies.  His  imita- 
tioiis  of  flome  of  hifl  own  contemporaries  on  the  ttage,  wluch  he  was  accufttomed  to 
introduce  in  perforiiiiiin:  the  part  of  Baycs,  are  sai  I  to  have  beenas  anrivaUed  in  point 
of  ezcelieoce^as  any  of  his  otlier  theatri<^  exhibitions. 
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face.  In  both  cases,  the  effect  may  probably  be  pre- 
vented by  a  coiiLiury  volition  steadily  exerted  ;  but,  in 
both  cases,  it  takes  place  in  so  great  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  to  show  clearly,  that  there  is  a  certain  deter- 
mination or  proneness  to  the  volition,  originating  in  the 
general  principles  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  pronenesSy 
merely,  that  I  am  anxious  at  present  to  estabUsh  as  a 
fact,  without  pushing  the  metapnysical  analysis  any  far- 
ther ;  and  when  I  employ,  on  this  occasion,  the  word  m- 
voluntary^  I  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  when  it  is  appli- 
ed to  those  liabiUial  acts,  which,  although  they  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  will,  require  for  their  counteraction, 
the  exercise  of  cool  reflection,  accompanied  with  a  per- 
severing and  unremitted  purpose  directed  to  a  particu- 
lar end. 

This  proneness  to  imitation,  although  (as  was  former- 
ly observed)  most  conspicuous  m  childhood,  continues^ 
in  all  men,  to  manifest  itself  on  particular  occasions, 
through  the  whole  of  life ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 

the  general  law  to  which  nuuiy  of  the  phenomena,  re- 
solved by  Mr.  Smith  into  the  principle  of  sympathy, 
ought  chiefly  to  be  referred.  If,  indeed,  by  sijmpathyy 
Mr.  Smith  had  meant  only  to  express  a  fact,  I  should 
have  thought  it  a  term  not  more  exceptionable  than  the 
phrase  syn^cUhetic  imitation^  which  I  have  adopted  in 
Ihis  chapter.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  Mr. 
Smith's  wriungs,  the  word  sympathy  mYolves  a  theory  or 
hypothesis  peculiar  to  himself ;  for  he  tells  us  expressly, 
that  w  here  this  principle  is  concerned,  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  an  illusion  of  the  imagination,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  we  ourselves  are  placed  in  a  situation  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  our  neighbour.  "  When  we  see  a  stroke 
aimecf,  and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  anoth- 
er person,  we  naturally  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own 
leg  or  our  own  arm ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  we  feel  it  in 
some  measure,  and  are  hurt  by  it,  as  well  as  the  suffer- 
er. The  mob,  when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the 
slack-rope,  naturally  writhe,  and  twist,  and  balance  their 
own  bodies,  as  they  see  him  do,  and  as  they  feel  that 
they  themselves  must  do,  if  in  his  situation.  Persons  of 
delicate  hbres,  and  a  weak  constitution  of  body,  com- 
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plain,  that,  in  lookmg  on  the  aores  and  ulcers  which  are 
exi>osed  by  beggars  in  the  streets, .they  are  apt  to  feel 
an  itching  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  correspondent  part 
of  their  own  bodies.    The  horror  which  they  conceive 

at  the  misery  of  those  wretches,  affects  that  particular 
part  in  themselves,  more  than  any  other  ;  because  that 
horror  arises  from  connf^ivin<^  what  they  themselves 
would  sutler,  if  they  really  were  the  wretches  they  are 
looking  upon,  and  if  that  particular  part  in  themselves 
was  actually  affected  in  the  same  miserable  manner." 

These  facts  are,  indeed,  extremely  curious,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  them  completely.  One  thing, 
however,  I  apprehend,  may  be  asserted  safely,  that  in 
none  of  the  cases  here  nientioned,  is  the  sympathy, 
which  is  manifested  by  ihe  spectator,  founded  on  an  il- 
lusion of  the  im a cfi nation,  leading  him  to  conceive  him- 
self in  the  same  situation  with  the  party  really  interest- 
ed* In  the  instance  of  the  rope-dancer,  the  most  per- 
tinent of  all  of  them  to  Mr.  Smith's  purpose,  the  sym- 
pathy which  accompanies  the  movements  of  the  per- 
lormers  is  extremely  analogous  to  what  is  exhibited  on 
various  other  occasions,  where  this  theory  cannot  be 
supposed  to  apply.  A  person,  fur  example,  w  ho  plays 
at  bowls,  and  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  game, 
while  he  follows  his  bowl  with  the  eye,  naturally  accom- 
panies its  deflections  from  the  rectilinear  course,  with 
correspondent  motions  of  his  body ;  *  although  it  can- 


*  <*  Miozy  ubi  lunduntur     agmlna  etebm  mliMMem 

Sparsa  per  orbirulum,  stipantque  frequcntia  metftlll» 
Atque  oegaat  (aciles  aditus;  jam  cautiusexit, 
Et  leviter  sese  iniimiat  revolubile  lignum. 
At  si  forte  globum,  qui  misit,  spectat  inertcm 
Serpere,  et  iinpressumsubito  laaguesceremotum. 
Pone  urget  sphoeree  vestigia,  etanxius  iostet, 
Objurgatque  moras,  currentiquc  imminct  orU. 
Atque  ut  segnis  honos  dexlra^  servetur,  inlquam 
Incusat  terram,  ac  surgeutem  ia  marmore  Qodum. 

Nec  risus  tacoSre,  ^obus  ehm  vol vitur  actus 
In&mi  jactu,  aut  nimium  vcstl<;ia  plumbum 
Allicit,  et  sphirraiii  a  recto  trabit  iosita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projecit,  strepitns  efliixidit  inanes, 
£t»  variam  in  spcciem  distorto  corpore,  ftlsM 
Increpat  errores,  et  dat  convicia  ligno. 
Sphrora  sed,  iraruin  tcmacQS  ludibria,  cceptum 
F^rgit  iter,  nullisque  movetur  surda  querelis.'*  - 

Sj^hMrutemm  (The  BowUing*6ieeii), ^Aielore  Joe.  Addisoo. 
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not  well  be  imagined,  that,  in  doing  so,  he  conceives 
himself  to  be  projected  from  his  own  hond^  and  rolling 
along  the  ground  luce  the  object  about  which  his  thoughts, 
are  so  strongly  engrossed.  Such,  however,  is  his  anx- 
ious solicitude  about  the  event,  tlial  lie  cannot  restrain 
his  body  from  following,  in  its  movements,  the  direction 
of  his  wishes  ;  nor  can  he  help  fancying,  while  the 
event  is  yet  in  suspense,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  forward 
it  by  a  verbal  expression  of  his  wish,  or  even  by  a  men- 
tal expression  of  his  will.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  the 
bowl  takes  a  wrong  bias,  he  is  apt  to  address  it,  as  if  it 
could  listen  to,  or  obey  his  voice ; — ^his  body,  in  the 
mean  time,  7io/,  as  before,  accompanying  the  motion  of 
the  bowl,  but  easterly  bending  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mark.*  The  sympathetic  movements  of  the  spectator, 
in  the  case  of  the  rope-dancer,  seem  to  me  to  be  striking- 
ly analogous  to  this ;  due  allowance  bemg  made  for  tiae 
more  lively  interest  we  take  in  the  crUic€d  fate  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, than  in  the  fortunate  issue  of  a  trifling 
game  of  skill ;  although,  I  frankly  acknowledge,  at  the 
same,  time,  that  in  neither  the  one  instance  nor  the 
other,  am  I  able  to  account  for  the  phenomena  com- 
pletely to  my  own  satisfaction.  Something,  I  think, 
must  unquestionably  be  referred  to  the  principle  of 
sympathetic  imitntion  ; — at  least,  in  the  case  ot  the  rope- 
dancer,  so  long  as  the  movements  of  the  spectator  cor- 
responds with  what  he  sees; — and,  even  when  he 
strives,  as  frequently  happens,  to  correct,  by  a  contrary 
effort,  a  false  movement  of  the  performer,  the  effect 
may,  perhaps,  be  still  resolved  into  the  same  principle, 
the  event  conceitml  and  imshed  for  then  impressing  the 
mind  more  forcibly  than  what  is  actually  presented  to 
the  senses  ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  imitation  being 
directed,  not  to  a  real^  but  to  an  ideal  object. 


•  Wo  "f^rvn,  in  tlii''  r-i^p,  to  have  a  momentary  belief  that  the  bowl  is  animated  ; 
flimilar  to  what  we  expetieace  when  a  paroxvsm  of  rage  leads  us  to  wreck  our  ven- 
geance on  a  stick  era  stone,  or  any  thing  else  confessedly  insendent.  In  both  fn* 
stances,  the  anini;il  or  instinctive  principles  of  our  nature  ;ic(juiring  a  momentary  as- 
coudancy  over  the  rutioual,  we  relapie  ior  a  time  into  ,  the  habitual  conceptions  of 
ow  infant  years.  A  dog,  in  like  manner,  while  he  sees  the  bowl  rolling  along  the 
ground,  seldum  fails  to  pursue  it  with  eagerness,  as  if  it  were  his  natural  prey,  bark- 
inis:  or  howling  till  he  overtakes  it»  and  tben  attempting  to  seize  It  wiUi  his  month 
and  with  liis  feet. 
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Before  concluding  these  general  remarks  on  our  pro- 
pensity to  imitation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that 
it  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  rational  nature. 
The  imitative  powers  of  several  sorts  of  birds  are  suf- 
ficiently evmeed  by  the  astonishing  commanil  they  dis- 
pby  over  those  muscles  of  the  throat  on  which  the 
voice  depends  ;  and  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  ihc 
same  powers  appear  in  the  tribe  of  monkeys,  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  exiiibitions  of  the  human  nnmic. 

I  have  mentioned  this  last  fact,  because  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  it  by  those  writers  who  are  anxious  to 
refer  all  the  intellectual  superiority  acquired  by  man 
over  the  brutes,  to  the  pecuUarities  of  his  bodily  organi- 
zation. To  such  writers,  the  combination  which  exists, 
in  the  monkey,  of  a  resemblance  to  the  human  struc- 
ture, and  of  that  propensity  to  imitation  which  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  our  intellectual  improvement, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  a  very  plausible  presum])tion 
in  favor  of  their  theory.  But  on  a  closer  attention  to 
the  fact,  this  very  tribe  of  animals,  which  has  been  so 
often  quoted,  in  order  to  mortify  the  pride  of  our  spe- 
cies, furnishes  the  strongest  of  all  ai^uments  in  proof  of 
an  essential  distinction  between  our  nature  and  theirs ; 
inasmuch  as  they  show,  that  neither  an  approach  to  the 
humau  li^are,  nor  yet  the  use  of  the  hand,  nor  yet  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  (which  are  all  of  such  inestimable 
value  when  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  intellect,) 
can  confer  on  them  one  solid  advantage,  or  even  raise 
them  to  a  level  with  the  more  sagacious  of  the  quadru- 
peds. 

* 

SECTION  11. 
'  Of  fliA  Power  of  ImitattoB. 

• 

The  observations  hitherto  made  on  the  principle  of 
Sympathetic  Imitation  relate  chieily  to  our  propensity  or 
proneneas  to  imitate ;  a  circumstance  in  human  nature 
which  has  been  remarked  and  illustrated  by  different 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  power  by  which 
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the  inutation  is,  in  certain  cases^  accomplislied,  although 
a  subject  not  less  interesting  than  the  corresponding 
propensity^  has  not  y^t,  as  far  as  I  know^  attracted  the 
notice  of  any  philosopher  whatever. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  the  powers  of  imitation 
displayed,  in  so  cxtraordiuary  a  degree  by  the  mimic, 
seem  to  be  only  a  continuation  of  capacities  possessed 
by  all  men  in  the  first  years  of  their  existence ;  but 
which,  in  most  individuals,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost  from  disuse,  soon  after  the  period  of  infancy.  The 
consideration,  therefore,  of  some  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  this  peculiar  talent,  may  perhaps  throw 
light  on  the  genersi  or  common  principles  of  the  human 
frame. 

When  a  mimic  attempts  to  copy  the  countenance  of  a 
person  \vhoni  he  never  saw  before,  what  are  the  means 
which  he  employs  in  order  to  effectuate  his  purpose 
Shall  we  suppose  that  his  etibrts  are  merely  tentative 
and  experimental;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  tries 
successively  every  possible  modification  of  his  features, 
till  he  finds,  at  last,  by  the  infonnation  of  a  mirror,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  the  imitation  of  the  original?  No- 
body can,  for  a  moment,  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  who 
has  attended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  subject.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  universally  known,  that  the  imi- 
tation is  often  perfectly  successful  in  the  very  first  trial; 
and  that  it  is  not  from  a  mirror,  but  from  his  own  in- 
ternal consciousnes,  that  the  mimic  judges  of  its  cor- 
rectness. I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  tune,  that  the 
fact  is  sometimes  otherwise,  and  that  instances  occur, 
in  which  the  best  mimics  are  found  to  make  many  suc- 
cessive efforts  before  they  accomplish  their  end  ;  or  in 
which,  after  all  their  efforts,  the  attempt  proves  ulti- 
mately abortive.  But  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
former  statement  holds  in  general,  where  the  propensity 
to  mimickry  is  strong ;  and  even  where  exceptions  take 
place,  there  is  commonly,  from  the  first,  such  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  resemblaqpe  aimed  at,  as  sufficiently 
demonstrates,  that,  how  much  soever  experience  may 
be  useful  in  finishing  the  portrsut,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process  must  be  referred  to  causes  of  a  dif- 
ferent description. 
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The  fact  seems  to  be  perfectly  similar  with  respect 
to  the  imitation  of  sounds.  A  good  mimic  is  able,  the 
first  time  he  hears  another  person  speak,  to  exhibit,  on 
the  spot,  an  exact  copy  or  foe  smdk  of  what  he  has 

heard,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  tone  and  accent 
winch  accompany  it ;  and  even  when  he  fails  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  commonly  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
original  which  he  copies.  A  child  of  a  ^ood  ear,  and  a 
flexible  voice,  catches  almost  instantaneously  any  sim- 
ple air  which  he  hears ;  or,  at  least  succeeds  after  a 
very  few  trials.  The  approximatitnh  in  such  cases,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  remark,  is  a  thing  not  less  won- 
derful than  if  the  copy  were  perfect,  and  proves  not  less 
forcibly,  that  in  those  imitative  elforts,  we  are  not  guid- 
ed by  experience  alone. 

I  am  disposed  to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  this  last  con- 
sideration, because  superficial  inquirers,  in  their  zeal  to 
explain,  awo^  the  phenomena  conmonly  ascribed  to  in- 
stinct, have,  of  late,  been  strangely  led  to  conclude, 
that  wherever  experience  can  be  shown  to  have  any 
share  in  directing  our  actions,  it  is  idle  to  have  recourse 
to  the  operation  of  any  other  cause.  In  this  way,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  establish  their  doctriue,  because, 
in  general.  Nature  has  done  nothing  more,  either  for 
man,  or  for  the  lower  animals,  than  was  :il)S(^lutely 
necessary  for  enabling  them  to  turn  their  experience  to 
account,  seldom  giving  a  perfectly  precise  determina- 
tion to  their  efforts,  but  invariably  performing  for  both, 
the  essential  office  which  Lord  Bacon  would  have  called 
(he  Mscirio  Infiniti ;  *  and  confining  their  experiments 
within  such  narrow  limits  as  are  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive capacities.  Thus  the  lamb,  althougli  the  momciil 
after  it  is  dropped,  it  is  guided  by  nature,  (])in])ably 
throuiijh  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  smelling,)  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  organ  where  its  nourishment  is  to 
be  found,  rarely,  if  ever,  fixes,  till  after  repeated  trials, 
on  one  of  the  teats.  An  ear  for  music,  in  our  own  spe^ 
cies,  is  unquestionably,  in  a  very  great  measure,  the 

*  Ad  eBpKasion  which  Bimii  upfUM  ta  flome  of  Uie  expedient!  in  tbo  ut  of 
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gift  of  nature  ;  yet,  where  such  a  capacity  exists,  how 
wonderfully  may  it  be  unproved  by  culture  1  Something 
analogous  to  this  i^eems  to  take  place  in  the  act  of  bodily 
imitation,  nature  directing  our  efforts  near  the  mark» 
and  leaving  the  task  of.  hitting  it  with  precision  to  our 
own  industry.  In  such  cases,  the  most  interesting 
problem  for  the  examination  of  the  philosopher,  is  noty 
whether  experience  does  not  contribute  something  to 
render  the  operations  of  instinct  effectual,  (a  pomt 
about  which,  in  general,  there  can  be  little  doubt,)  but 
whether  experience  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the 
whole  difficulty, — a  question  upon  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think)  that  they  who  have  considered  the  subject  the 
most  deeply,  will  be  the  slowest  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  in  the  affirmative.  The  prosecution  of  this  hint 
would  lead  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  most  important 
distinction  among  our  instincts,  according  as  they  are 
pure  or  mixed ;  but  this  argument  more  properly  be- 
longs to  another  part  of  my  general  design. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  instinctive  process, 
which  I  suppose  to  take  place  in  this  instance,  more 
.  astonishing  than  what  we  experience  in  every  volun- 
tary motion  of  the  body.  I  wUl  to  move  my  arm,  and 
the  requisite  machinery  is  instantly  arranged  and  put 
in  aciioii  for  the  purpose.  All  that  I  think  of  is  a  par- 
ticular end.  The  means  by  which  it  is  accorn|)lished 
are  neither  combined  by  my  reason,  nor  ai'e  they  sub- 
jected to  my  scrutiny.  The  mimic,  in  like  manner, 
when  he  attempts  to  imitate  the  countenance  of  another, 
conceives  strongly  in  his  mind  the  portrait  he  wishes  to 
exhibit.  He  thinks  only  of  the  end;  and  a  few  efforts 
to  accomplish  it  conduct  him  by  a  process  which  phi- 
losophy cannot  explain,  to  the  effect  which  he  aims  at 
In  the  latter  of  these  instances,  the  effect,  from  being 
more  complicated,  and  from  the  comparative  rarity  of 
the  talent  on  which  it  depends,  may,  at  first,  strike  us 
with  greater  surprise ;  but  tiiat  it  is,  in  reality,  an  ef- 
fect of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  every  voluntary 
movement  of  our  limbs  presents  to  our  notice,  vrill 
appear  on  a  very  slight  comparison  of  the  t^o  phe- 
nomena. 
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As  in  all  our  common  voluntary  exertions  we  have 
only  to  will  the  end,  and  the  meam  are  arranged  with- 
out our  co-operation,  I  conclude,  that  in  mimickry,  the 
mimic  forms  a  lively  conception  of  the  features  he  wishes 

to  copy ;  and,  by  repeated  efibrts,  succeeds  iu  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect.  The  case  is  similar  when 
he  imitates  voices.  He  remembers  and  conceives 
strongly  what  he  wishes  to  imitate,  and  the  muscles 
necessary  for  that  purpose  are,  as  in  other  cases,  put 
into  action  in  obedience  to  his  will.  The  same  thing . 
happens  when  a  singer,  who  has  a  correct  ear,  catches 
a  musical  air,  after  hearing  it  once  played  or  sung  by 
another  person. 

It  appears  froin  a  great  variety  ol  facts,  that  we  lose, 
by  disuse,  the  command  of  many  muscles  which  were 
apparently  meant  to  be  sub^;ervicnt  to  voluntary  motion. 
Different  travellers  have  taken  notice  of  the  extraordi- 
nary power  which  savages  have  in  moving  their  toes. 
I  myself  remember  to  have  seen,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  an  Anglo-American  girl  who  was  exhibited 
in  Edinburgh,  and  who  supplied,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  want  of  the  hand  by  means  of  the  foot.  I  recollect, 
in  particular,  to  have  seen  her  cut  w^atch -papers,  ot  a 
great  variety  of  patterns,  with  a  pair  ol  scissors, — an 
operation  which  she  executed  with  great  neatness,  and 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
add,  that  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  sensibility  and 
the  pliability  of  her  foot,  (which  approached  very  near- 
ly to  those  of  the  hand  in  other  individuals,)  she  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  almost  entirely  the  practice  of 
walking.  This  niiii;ht  be  owing  partly  to  her  anxious 
care  of  the  while  leather  fjloves  she  wore  on  her  feet, 
about  the  cleanness  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  finically 
nice. 

Every  body  must,  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance, 
have  met  with  individuals  who  had  the  power,  by  an  act 
of  the  will,  to  put  their  thumbs  out  of  joint.  I  knew  in- 
thnately  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired  this  knack,  and 
who  used  frequently  to  display  it  unconsciously  when 
engaged  in  any  ari;uMient.  He  told  me  that  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  every  boy  who  had  been  bred  at  the  same 
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school  with  him ;  and  that  it  was  the  commou  practice, 
as  soon  as  theur  master's  eye  was  fixed  on  his  book,  for 
the  head  boy  of  the  class  to  ^ve  the  signal,  when  all 
his  school-fellows  held  np  theur  thumbs,  and  were  ready, 

upon  a  second  signal,  to  execute  this  mancEuvre, 

The  inference  I  draw  from  these  facts  is  tliis  : — That, 
in  the  case  of  the  mimic,  many  of  the  muscles  of  the 
countenance,  which,  in  other  men,  are  immoveable,  have 
acquired  from  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  mobility,  so 
.  that  when  the  mimic  wishes  to  assume  a  particular  look, 
he  has  only  to  will  the  end,  and  his  wish  is  immediately 
accomplished. 

It  is  not,  however,  always,  that  the  mimic  succeeds 
at  first.  Some,  who  are  still  living,  must  remember  to 
have  heard  the  late  Lord  Cullen,  (the  most  perfect  of 
all.  mimics,)  mention  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
seizing  the  features  of  Lord  Karnes,  when,  after  many 
fruitless  efforts,  he  succeeded  all  at  once,  in  the  course 
of  a  tour  with  a  friend  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  moment  he  had  acquired  the  command  of  the  hith- 
erto dormant  set  of  muscles  on  which  the  effect  de- 
pended, he  knew,  by  consciousness^  that  he  had  hit  the 
resemblance  ;  and  he  appealed  to  his  companion  in  the 
carriage  for  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait.  It  certainly  be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  all 
his  imitations.* 

With  this  power  of  imitation,  our  ^interpretation  of 
natural  signs,  so  for  as  His  the  resuU  of  an  instinct  for 
V)hich  experience  alone  will  not  accomt^  seems  to  me  to 
have  an  intimate  connexion.  The  following  very  slight 
hints  will  be  sufRcient  to  show  that  this  idea  is  not  al* 
together  groundless.! 

That  our  interpretation  of  natural  signs  is,  in  no  case, 
the  result  of  pure  or  unmixed  instinct,  is  abundantly  ob- 


•  I  think  it  proper  to  mM,  in  justice  to  Lord  Cullen,  (a  person  certainly  of  ^at 
learning  and  acGOinplishmciits,)  that  he  had  given  up  entirely  the  exercise  of  mim- 
Iclny  i^yen  !h  fhe  company  of  bis  most  intiniate  friends)  many  years  before  be  wat 
promoted  to  the  Bencli.  Sonietimc!,  indeed,  in  tcllinjj;  a  story,  he  would  forget 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  unconsciously  betray  those  marvellous  powers  which  lie 
seemed  anxious  to  conceal.  I  recollect,  in  patticular,  that,  long  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Adam  Smith,  I  have  been  startled  more  than  once,  by  hearing  the  Texj  tODM  Itf 
his  voice,  accompanied  by  all  the  peeuUailties  of  his  look  a&d  manner* 

t  See  page  4  of  this  Voliune. 
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Tious.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  philosopher  who 
has  been  so  hardy  as  to  maintain  explicitly  the  contrary 
opinion; — ^who  has  asserted,  (for  example,)  that  the 
natural  signs  of  Rage,  in  the  countenance  of  another 

person,  would  convey  an  idea  of  that  passion  to  a  ni;m 
wlio  had  never  experienced  its  workings  within  his  own 
breast.^*  The  real  problem  with  respect  to  this  very 
interesting  part  of  the  human  constitution  is,  in  truth,  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  what  most  theorists  seem 
of  late  to  have  supposed ;  and  the  solution  of  it,  (if  I 
do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,)  Ues  deeper  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Mind,  than  they  are  willing  to  allow. 

Among  those  who  contend,  that  experience  alone 
furnishes  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question,  two  different  suppositions  may  be  formed  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  ;  and  to 
these  suppositions  I  cannot,  even  in  imagination,  add  a 
third.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  conceived,  that  an 
infant,  having  learned  in  its  mm  case^  that  a  smile  is  the 
natural  effect  or  sign  of  a  happy  and  affectionate  state 
of  mind,  is  induced  by  the  prbiciple  of  assodationt  when 
it  sees  a  smile  on  the  coimtenance  of  its  nurse,  to 
ascribe  it  to  emotions  similar  to  those  which  it  has  itself 
experienced.  Or,  secondly,  it  may  be  thought,  that, 
having  uniformly  observed  the  smiles  of  its  nurse  to  be 
a  prelude  to  the  agreeable  sensations  it  is  accustomed 
to  receive  through  the  medium  of  her  kindness,  it 


*  Dr.  Reid  has  been  frequently  charged  with  maintaining  this  doctrine ;  and  it 

must  be  owned,  that  thp  enurnvntinn  he  has  mndc  of  the  (liffli'rent  kinda  of  natural 
fligns  aflbrded  too  plausible  a  giuuad  to  a  captious  adversary  for  drawing  this  in- 
ference with  respect  to  his  real  opinion. — See  hif  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 
Chap.  V.  Sect.  3.  Of  this  I  have  been  long  fully  aware.  The  following  sentences 
I  copy  verbatim  from  an  Essay  on  the  Object  of  Natural  Philosophy  winch  I  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgli  more  then-forty  years  ago. 'See  the  History 

of  the  Society  prefixed  to  the  first  volun^c  of  their  transactions. 

'*  I  suspect  that  there  is  foundation  for  a  farther  subdivision  of  natural  signs  than 
is  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Reid  in  his  Inquin/.  In  the  case  of  the 
perception  of  herdneas,  our  sensation  not  only  suggests  to  us  the  external  quality, 
but  it  is  in  this  way  we  first  get  the  idea  of  it.  The  case  seems  to  be  different  wiA 
respect  to  the  natural  expressions  of  passion.  They  arc  interpreted,  indeed,  in- 
stinctively ;  but  our  first  ideas  of  flie  passions  are  probably  derived  from  our  own 
consciousness.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  natural  signs  of  rdge  would  con- 
vey an  idea  of  that  passion  to  a  man  who  bad  never  felt  it.  *  *  *  No  modi- 
fication of  countenance  could  convey  the  idea  of  rage  to  a  man  who  had  never 
been  consdous  of  that  passion ;  but,  after  having  acquired  the  idea  of  this  passion 
from  his  own  consciousness,  he  is  able  instinctively  to  interpret  its  natural  ex- 
pression." 

VOL.  III.  17 
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comes  in  process  of  time,  to  interpret  their  meamng, 
and  to  anticipate  her  tenderness,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  learns  by  experience,  at  a  more  advanced 

period  of  life,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  conventional 

language. 

Willi  respect  to  the  first  of  these  theories,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  it 
even  a  shadow  of  plausibility,  it  must  be  supposed  far- 
ther, that  the  infant  has  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  to  enable  it 
to  know  the  existence  of  its  own  smiles,  and  what  sort 
of  appearance  these  smiles  exhibit  to  the  eye.  That 
the  particular  modification  of  features  connected  with 
this  expression  is  itself  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
bodily  sensation,  I  think  highly  probable  ;  but  this 
throws  no  light  whatever  on  the  present  difficulty,  till 
it  is  farther  explained,  by  Avhat  process  the  child  learns 
to  identify  what  it  feels,  or  is  conscious  of,  in  its  own 
countenance,  with  what  it  sees  on  the  countenance  of 
another. 

It  is  to  the  other  hypothesis,  however,  that  Dr»  Priest- 
ley plainly  leans,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 

very  explicit  statement  given  by  himself.  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  it  were  possible  always  to  beat 
and  terrify  a  child  with  a  placid  countenance,  so  as 
never  to  assume  that  appearance  but  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  always  to  sooth  him  with  what  we  call  an 
angry  countenance,  this  natural  connexion  of  ideas 
would  be  reversed,  and  we  should  see  the  child  fright- 
ened with  a  smile  and  delighted  with  a  frown.'^  * 

As  this  view  of  the  subject  places  the  interpretation 
of  J\atiiral  9iid  Canventmnal  signs  exactly  on  the  same 
footing,  it  obviously  suggests  to  us  the  two  lollowing 
queries,  as  preliminary  subjects  of  consideration.  Till 
these  c|ueries  are  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  Dr. 
Priestley's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  of  no  value  what- 
soever ;  and  vet,  he  has  not  even  alluded  to  either,  in 
the  course  of  his  argument.  1.  Whence  is  it,  that  we 
interpret  natural  signs  so  much  earlier  than  conventional 
signs  1   And,  2.  To  what  cause  is  it  owmg,  that  their 


*  Priestle^^'H  Exauiiuatioa  of  Reid«  &c,  p.  91. 
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effects  are  so  widely  different  on  the  human  frame  ?  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  as  an  addi- 
tional objection^  that  this  theory  overlooks  altogether 
that  physico-maral  sympathy  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  body»  harmonizes  diflferent  minds  with  each  oth- 
er ;  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  so  it 
is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  facts  connected  with 
the  theory  of  our  conuuun  nature. 

How  far  the  hints  which  I  am  now  to  offer  may  go 
towards  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge* 

As  every  emotion  of  the  mind  produces  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  bodily  appearance,  so,  upon  the  other 
hand,  when  we  assume  any  strongly  expressive  look, 
and  accompany  it  with  appropriate  gestures,  some  de- 
gree of  the  correspondent  emotion  is  apt  to  arise  with- 
in us.  Mr.  Burke  informs  us,  that  he  has  often  been 
conscious  of  the  passion  of  anger  rising  in  his  breast, 
inconsequence  of  his  counterfeiting  its  external  signs; 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  ^\  ith  most  individuals,  the 
result  of  a  similar  experiment  will  be  the  same.  Campa- 
nella,  too,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  physiogno- 
mist, (as  Mr.  Burke  farther  observes,)  when  he  wished 
to  form  a  judgment  of  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
another,  is  said  to  have  mimicked,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, his  appearance  at  the  moment,  and  then  to  have 
directed  his  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  feelings.^ 


*  The  followiog  passage  cootains  the  whole  of  Mr.  Buike's  Observations  on  fhis 

veiy  curious  subject. 

*'  It  appears  very  clearly  to  me,  from  many  examples,  that  when  tlie  body  is  dis- 
posed, by  any  raenns  whnt'^nr;Tr,  to  «iich  emotinn^  n,'-  it  v;otiM  ;i'-f|i;:rr  the  means 
of  a  certain  passiouj  it  wili  itseii  excite  some^ung  very  like  that  passion  to  the 
mind." 

"  To  this  purpose,  3Mr.  Spon,  in  his  Recherehes  d'Antiquli' ,  gives  us  a  curious 
story  of  the  celebtated  jihysiognomist  Campnnnlla.  This  man,  it  seems,  had  not 
only  made  very  accurate  observations  on  huiuau  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mim- 
icking such  as  were  any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the 
inclinations  of  tbose  be  bad  to  deal  witb,  lie  composed  his  face,  his  gesture,  and  his 
wiiole  body,  as  neariy  as  he  could,  into  the  exact  similitude  of  the  person  he  intend- 
ed to  examine ;  and  then  earefuHy  obeerved  what  turn  of  mind  be  seemed  to  acquire 
by  tbis  cbange.  So  tbat,  says  my  autbor,  be  wa-*  able  to  enter  into  tbe  dispositions 
and  tiioughts  of  people,  as  elTectually  as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  the  very  men. 
I  have  often  observed,  that,  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  gestures  of  angry,  or  placid, 
or  fii^tened,  or  daring  men,  1  have  involuntarily  found  my  mind  turned  to  that  pas- 
non  whose  appearance  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  it,  though  one  strove  to  separate  the  passion  from  its  corresponding  gestures. 
Our  taSmSn  bim  bodiea  are  so  doaely  aod  Intimalely  ooiinected»  ttat  one  is  tocapai^ 
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In  general,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  these  two  tal- 


gree,  in  the  savages  of  North  America;  and  the  same 
remark  has  been  repeated  by  some  of  our  late  naviga- 
tors,  with  respect  to  the  rude  islanders  of  the  South 


In  farther  illustration  of  the  surne  principles,  a  well 
known  fact  obviously  presents  itself  as  entitled  to  partic- 
ular notice, — that  there  is  often  connected  with  a  turn 
for  mimickry,  a  power  of  throwing  one's  self  into  the 
habitual  train  of  another  person's  thinking  and  feeling, 
so  as  to  be  able,  on  a  supposed  or  imaginary  occasion, 
to  support,  in  some  measure,  his  character^  and  to  utter 
his  language.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kmd  oc- 
curred in  an  English  comedian  who  lived  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  following  account  of  him 
is  given  by  a  very  accurate  and  acute  observer,  who 
knew  him  well.  "  Estcourt,"  says  Colley  Gibber,  "  was 
so  amazing  and  extraordinary  a  mimic,  that  no  man  or 
woman,  from  the  coquet  to  the  privy-counsellor,  ever 
moved  or  spoke  before  him,  but  he  could  carry  their 


of  pain  or  plearare  without  the  ofher.  CampaneHa,  of  whom  wo  hKwe  been  ipeak- 

ing,  could  so  abstract  his  (Attention  from  any  sufferings  of  hia  body,  that  he  was  able 
to  eodure  the  rack  itself  without  much  pain ;  and  in  lesser  pains,  every  body  must 
have  observed,  that  i^hea  we  can  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing  else,  the  pain 
has  been  for  a  time  suspended :  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  means  the  body  is 
indisposed  to  perform  such  gestures,  or  to  be  stimulated  into  such  emotions  as  any 
passion  usiinily  produces  in  it,  that  passion  itself  never  can  arise,  though  its  cause 
diould  be  n(  ver  so  strongly  in  actloa;  thouf^h  It  should  be  merely  mental,  and  im- 
mediately affecting  none  of  the  senses.  As  an  opiate  or  spirituous  liquors  shall  sus- 
pend ttie  operation  of  giief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a  disposition  contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  fiom 
these  passions." — On  the  Sublime  and  JRcmififul,  Part  iv.  Sec.  iv. 

For  some  farther  particulars  with  respect  to  Campanella,  see  Note  (A.) 

•  It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  propensity  to  imilaiion  in  general  is  pecu> 
liarly  strong  in  the  earher  stages  of  society,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  low  state  of  the  inventive  faculties.  Tins  c;eneral  propensity,  directed  ha- 
bitually (among  its  various  objects)  to  that  species  of  imitation  which  depends  on  the 
body,  seems  to  account  suflHeiently  for  the  continuance,  through  life,  among  savage 
and  barbarous  nations,  of  those  mimic  and  versatile  powers  of  face  m  l  gesture, 
which,  in  cultivated  minds,  are  commonly  confined  to  the  period  of  chUdhood.  In 
this  respect,  savages  continue  alwaysto  be  **  children  of  a  larger  growth.** 

It  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  be^eSt  when  government  and  laws  are  im* 
perfectly  pstablished,  and  when,  of  consequence,  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  depends 
cbielly  on  the  sincerity  and  fidelity'  of  the  parlies,  that  practical  piiysiognomy,  or 
what  is  commonly  calfed,  a  good  eye  for  charaeter^  is  most  Ukely  to  be  rotind.— If 
(he  rcmm  k?  in  the  text  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  this  circumstance  deserves  atten- 
tion as  an  additional  cause  of  the  propensity  and  tlie  talent  which  savages  in  general 
bnve  for  bodily  imitation* 
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voice,  look,  mien,  and  motion,  instantly  into  another 
company.  I  have  heard  liim  make  long  harangues,  and 
form  various  arguments,  even  in  the  manner  of  thinking 
of  an  eminent  pleader  at  the  bar,  with  every  the  least 
article  and  singularity  of  his  utterance  so  perfectly  imi- 
tated, that  he  was  the  very  alter  ipse,  scarce  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  originaL''  The  statement  here  given  is 
probably  somewhat  exaggerated;  but  instances  ap- 
proaching more  or  less  to  the  description,  must  have 
fallen  in  the  way  of  every  man  who  has  minted  at  all  in 
general  society.* 

This  class  of  facts  opens  a  wide  field  of  new  and  cu- 
rious speculation  ;  but  on  a  topic  which  occur:^;  so  inci- 
dentally, I  must  not  indulge  myself  in  any  discussions  at 
present.  A  few  slight  remarks  may,  however,  be  useful 
m  guarding  some  of  my  readers  against  certain  conclu- 
sions, which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  not  unlikeljr  to 
suggest  to  a  hasty  theorist  With  this  view,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe, 

1.  That  such  imitations  are  coiifmed  almost  entirely 
to  the  demeanour  of  individuals  in  the  more  trifling 
situations  of  common  life  ;  and  of  individuals  who  are 
distinguished  by  some  marked  and  prominent  peculiari- 
ties. Nobody  can  suppose,  that,  by  copying  the  looks 
of  a  Bacon,  or  of  a  Newton,  a  mimic  would  feel  him- 
self inspired  with  any  portion  of  their  philosophical  sa- 
gacity. 

2.  The  description  quoted  from  Gibber  is  probably 
(as  I  already  hinted)  considerably  overcharged.  The 
faintest  imitation  of  the  characteristical  style  of  a  public 
speaker  either  in  point  of  thought  or  of  diction,  if  ac- 
companied, at  the  same  time,  with  an  imitation  of  his 
voice  and  manner,  will  seem,  even  to  good  judges,  a 
much  more  faithful  copy  than  it  is  in  reality ;  for  the 
same  reason,  that  the  effect  of  an  indifferent  portrait  is 


*  The  ftccount  given  by  Cibber  of  Esteour^t  talenti,  as  a  mimic,  is  confirmed  by 
Sir  Richard  Steete  in  one  of  the  pepei*  of  the  Spectator.   **  What  was  peculiarly 

excellent  in  this  memorable  companion  was,  that,  iti  the  accounts  he  ^ve  of  per- 
sons and  sentiments,  be  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of  their  faces  and  manner  of  tlieir 
gestures,  but  he  wmild,  in  hie  ntmldiaoBtfaU  into  their  way  of  thinking ;  and  this, 
when  he  rcconntrtl  pn-;sages  wherein  mon  of  heni,  as  well  as  such  wherein 
were  represented  men  of  the  lowest  rank  in  understanding.**— iS^cio^,  Vol.  VI. 
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SO  wonderfully  heightened  by  a  minute  fidelity  in  copy* 
ing  the  habitual  singularities  of  dress  which  distinguish 
the  original.  In  such  cases,  the  spectator  is  seldom 
aware,  while  he  estimates  the  powers  either  of  the  mimic 
or  of  the  painteri  how  very  large  a  share  is  contributed 
by  his  own  fancy  to  fill  up  the  outline  which  is  exhibited 
to  his  senses.* 

3,  A  considerable  part  of  the  metamorphosis  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  mimic,  by  his  copying  tlic  look  and 
manner  of  another,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  memory 
and  the  association  of  ideas.  The  power  of  mental  imi- 
tation, wherever  it  exists,  necessarily  implies  a  singularly 
accurate  eye  in  marking  what,  I  think,  may,  without  im- 
propriety, be  called  the  dramatic  effect  of  human  charac- 
ter and  of  human  life :  f  and  whatever  peculiarities  of 
look,  or  of  phraseology,  remain  most  deeply  impressed 
on  the  mimic's  mind,  will  naturally  awaken  some  asso- 
ciated circumstances  of  thought  or  of  emotion,  which 
they  served  to  indicate  at  the  moinent  when  they  first 
arrested  the  attention.  But  the  etibrt  of  mimickry  can- 
not fail,  of  itself,  to  present  to  the  power  of  Conception, 
in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner  the  original  which 
is  copied ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising,  that,  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  mimic  should  enter  more  completely 
into  the  ideas  and  feelings  he  wishes  seize, — to  identify 


*  See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

f  "  Estcourt,"  says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  paper  quoted  in  a  former  note,  "  bad  so 
«3tquisite  a  discerning  of  what  was  defective  in  any  object  before  him,  that,  in  an  in- 
8tant>  he  could  show  you  the  ridiculous  side  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  aod  just, 
even  to  meD  of  no  ill  judgment,  before  he  had  pointed  at  tibe  failure.  This  waa  eaaQj 
to  be  observed  in  his  inimitable  way  of  telling  a  atoij.  He  was  no  less  ddUul  in  Ibe 
knowledge  of  beau^." — SpectatoTi  No.  468. 

This  nice  disoeittment  and  discrimination  of  the  individual  peculiarities,  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  of  0ie  most  significant  paints  in  the  looks  and  manner  of  other  men» 
and  the  superior  powers  of  observation  and  of  taste  which  this  discrimination  implies, 
arc,  I  believe,  what  give  the  principal  charui  to  the  very  amusing  talent  now  under 
our  consideration.  The  imitative  &cully  of  the  mimic  is  valued  chiefly  as  it  enables 
him  to  give  a  language  to  a  species  of  characteristical  criticism  too  fine  and  evanes- 
cent for  the  grasp  of  verbal  description.  In  this  respect  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  ezeraons  of  geidos.  As  for  the  mere  power  of  corporeal  imitation,  (the 
power  of  copying  the  voice,  gestures,  and  gait  of  another,)  it  is  often  possessed  in 
the  greatest  perfection  by  children,  and  even  by  persons  approaching  nearly  to  the 
condition  of  idiots.  It  is  well  described  in  the  words  wich  Virgil  applies  to  the  image 
of  iBneas,  witli  wbidi  luno  deceived  Tumus : 

"Datinaniairefba, 
Hat  sins  iBiele  spnaDmnsmmna  efli«K  eontis. 
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himself  in  imagination  for  the  moment  ^if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  with  the  archetype  he  has  in  view,  than  he 
could  have  done,  without  the  same  exciting  causes  ope* 
rating  on  his  fancy.* 

Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am  so  fully  convinced,  that  1 
have  httle  doubt,  when  Foote  was  employed  in  compo- 
sing his  very  lively  and  graphical  dramas,  that  he  assum- 
ed successively,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  the  looks, 
voices,  and  manner  (perhaps  sometimes  the  ordinary 
dress)  of  the  different  persons  whom  he  meant  to  ex- 
hibit on  the  stage.  The  lightness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  truth  and  spirit  of  many  of  the  touches,  bear,  I 
think,  evident  manrs  of  this  sort  of  inspiration. 

Still,  however,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  c licet  is,  in 
part,  owing  to  the  physical  connexion  established  be- 
tween the  mind,  and  the  external  expression  of  its  ope- 
rations. While  we  copy  the  looks  and  gestures  ot  any 
public  speaker,  or  of  any  prominent  character  in  private 
society ; — imitating,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiarities 
of  his  elocution ;  the  hesitation,  or  the  fluency ;  tiie 
conciseness,  or  the  redundancy  of  his  diction;  the 
loosenesss  and  carelessness  of  his  phraseology,  or  the 
artificial  rhythm  of  his  periods  ;  the  state  of  our  own  fac- 
ulties arid  feelings  may  be  expected  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  assimilated  to  his :  And  it  is  chieliy  to  the  general 
iniluence  of  this  cause  upon  aa  inventive  fancy,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  whatever  similarity  may  appear 
in  the  intellectual  processes. — ^But  on  this  point  I  would 
be  understood  to  speak  with  the  greatest  diffidence. 

One'  conclusion  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently established  by  acknowledged  facts,  (whatever 


*  Although  a  coDsiderable  part  of  the  following  pass^e  (particularly  the  proposi- 
tion with  which  it  sets  out)  Is  to  me  quite  unintelllgibk,  I  think  it  worth  wliUe  to 

transcribe  the  whole.  It  affords  a  proof  that  the  insjenious  author  had  been  struck 
with  the  same  class  of  facts  which  have  beeu  now  under  our  review,  as  presenting  a 
eurious  and  iifteresting  field  of  examination  to  the  physblogist  and  philosopher. 
"Qaand  on  s'associe  aux  affections  morales  d*un  homuie,  on  r^le»au  moios  som* 
roairement, les  operations  intellectuellcs  qui  lerir  ont  donn6  naisgancc ;  on  ri>iiitc  ;  aus- 
si  les  persoones  chez  qui  Ton  recoimoit,  au  plus  haut  dcgre,  le  talent  d  imiiation,  scat 
elles  en  mdme  temps,  eelles  que  lenr  imag:infttiOQ  met  le  plus  promptement,  le  plus 
facilement,  et  Ic  plus  compIetenu  T  t,  a  la  place  dcs  autrcs;  ce  sont  elles  qui  tiarcnt, 
avec  le  plus  de  force  et  de  talent,  ces  peintures  des  passions,  et  Tn£>mc  tous  ces 
tsUemixde  la  nature  inerte,  qui  ne  frappent  et  salssiMent  nos  re^rds,  qu'autant  qu'iine 
sortc  do  sympathie  les  a  <i\ctiB,**^(!abanif,Bapportd»Fhjfmqve  et  du  Morale  de 
rAfffiMiie,  Tome,  11.  p.  431. 
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opinion  may  be  adopted  concenung  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  bodily  organization,  and  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,)  that  the  state  of  a  man's  temper ^  when 

under  the  intiuence  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  might  be 
judged  of  by  a  mimic  who  was  able  to  assume  exactly 
his  appearance,  and  who  was  capable,  at  the  same  time, 
of  attending  accurately  to  his  own  lee  lings,  while  he  was 
under  this  transformation.  If  this  be  granted  with  re- 
spect to  the  mimic,  is  it  not  probable,  that  somethmg  of 
the  same  kind  happens  to  every  man,  more  or  less,  when 
he  sees  any  passion  strongly  marked  in  the  countenance 
of  another ; — the  irresistible  tendency  to  imitation,  which 
all  men  have  in  their  earlier  years,  being  still  sufficiently 
powerful  to  excite  some  correspondent  feeling  in  his 
mind,  although  it  may  not  appear  to  the  spectator  to  oc- 
casion any  visible  alteration  in  his  countenance?  Is  it 
not  farther  probable,  that  it  is  by  some  process  of  this 
kind,  that  the  more  shnple  and  essential  elements  of  the 
language  of  nature  become  so  soon  intelligible  to  infants ; 
— the  propensity  to  sympathetic  imitation  being,  in  their 
case,  so  strong,  and  the  power  of  imitation  so  perfect,  as 
to  render  their  bodies  incomparably  fitter  media  for  car- 
rying on  the  intercourse  of  different  minds,  (so  far  as 
that  intercourse  is  necessary  for  the  child's  preserva- 
tion,) than  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  afterwards,  when 
that  pliableness  and  mobility  of  system,  by  which  the 
principle  of  imitation  operates,  have  given  place  to  those 
artificial  habits  which  insensibly  mould  the  physical,  as 
well  as  the  moral  firame  of  man,  into  one  fixed  and  un- 
changeable form  ? 

In  what  manner  this  intercourse  is  kept  up,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  ascertain ;  but  that  the  principle 
of  Sympathetic  Imitation  forms  one  very  important  link 
in  the  mysterious  chain,  may,  I  apprehend,  be  safely  in- 
ferred from  the  facts  and  observations  which  have  been 
now  stated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  particular  modifica- 
tions of  features  connected  with  a  smile  and  a  frown, 
are  accompanied,  the  one  with  an  agreeable,  the  other 
with  a  disagreeable,  bodily  sensation  ;  and  also,  that  the 
bare  imitation  of  these  external  expressions  has  some 
tendency  to  produce  the  emotions  of  which  they  are  re- 
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spectively  significant,  it  will  follow,  that  when  a  child 
catches,  by  imitation  and  sympathy,  the  smile  or  the 
frown  ot  lis  mother,  the  corresponding  emotions  will 
necessarily  arise,  in  some  deii;r(ie,  in  its  own  breast ; 
and  will  give  a  pathetic  effect  to  these  natumi  and  visible 
signs  of  her  tenderness  or  displeasure,  for  which  the 
theories  of  Hartley  and  Priestley  do  not  even  attempt 
to  account  Indpe^  parve  puer^  risu  cognoscere  mnUrenu* 
That  this  suggestion  goes  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the 
difficulty,  I  am  far  from  apprehending ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  it  will  not  be  altogether  useless  to  those 
who  may  undertake  the  task  oi  subjecting  this  very  cu- 
rious and  hitherto  unexamined  part  of  the  human  Irame 
to  an  accurate  analysis! 

d£CTION  m. 

Of  certain  PhenonMaft  whldi  wntm  to  be  rcsolTabb, «»  jmtI,  intq  die  f«i«0rin|p 

Phociplei.f  - 

The  contagious  nature  of  convulsions,  of  hysteric 
disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  commonly  referred  by  medical  writers  to  the 


*  It  Moms  strange  to  mc,  that  commentators  should,  from  the  evKest  times,  havo 
liet  n  mticli  divided  in  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  thi-?  pas^asre  ;  a«,  in  point  of 
poetical  beauty,  there  can  be  no  c&oiparupa  between  the  two  interpretations.  It  is 
•till  more  atftnge*  that  Drydea  should  luiTe  given  the  preferenee  (e  that  wbteh  one 
would  have  thought  his  i;<iO(l  taste  would  at  once  have  rrjeettd.  I^ut  he  had  hi^h 
authorities  in  his  favor  \  aod  with  ail  his  traoscendant  merits  as  a  poet*  he  seems  to 
have  had  UtOe  lelfah  for  dae  tender  and  |iathetle.  ffia  venion  u  as  follows : 

Bogin,  auspicious  boy,  to  c&st  aboat 

Tjjy  influil  ejes,  and,  with  a  smib,  tky  mClMr  single  Mt.'* 

The  sequel  of  the  passage,  (whichhe  has  also  mistnusbted,)  might  have  coiivfaice4 
hbk  of  Us  mistake. 

**■  Incipe  parve  puttr:  OOl  qpa  suere  parontes, 
,  NoaDeusbuBeawaafty])oai)eo4ifiuu»oubiM«t.*' 

Which  Diyden  renders  thus : 

*(  Then  aoiile :  the  frowDing  infant 'f  doom  ia  rend. 
No  god  ilmil  ciown  tbe  baud,  nor  goddm 

On  this  subject  see  Heync's  Vir;;!!. 

t  In  a  general  view  which  i  have  elsewhere  given  (soo  DiKscrtationprctixed  to  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ^rt  I.  p.  50,)  of  Lord  Bacon's  contri- 
butions to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  that  particular  class  of  phenomena  to  wl)if)i  tliis  Sortion  relates. 
The  reader  will  forgive  me  for  transcribing  tbc  following  paragrapiis,  as  pruuLs  of  th* 

VOL.  III.  18 
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principle  of  Imitation  ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  have  a 
very  intimate  connexion  with  that  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion. Among  these  variou.^  phenomena,  however,  there 
are  some  which  depend  also  on  a  combination  of  very 
powerful  causes  of  another  description  ; — on  the  influ* 
ence,  for  example,  of  Imagination,  and  of  those  passions 


prophetic  flagielty  willi  which  he  had  anticipated  the  futOfe  emine  of  phikwoplitM] 

Uiquiry  in  metaphysical  as  well  as  in  physical  science. 

**  In  considering  Imagination  as  connected  with  the  nervous  syBtenitinore  particu- 
Iftiljr  «8  eoanected  with  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  mediea]  writeraluive  p^veo 

tlie  name  of  bnilal'wn,  I.ord  fiacoti  lias  sug;gested  some  very  important  hints,  which 
none  of  his  successors  have  hitherto  prosecuted;  and  has,  at  the  sansp  fimc,  lekan 
example  of  cautious  inquiry,  worthy  to  he  studied  by  all  who  may  attciupi  io  investi- 
gate the  laws  icgulating  the  union  between  mind  and  body. 

"  To  this  branrh  nf  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Bacon  gives  the  title  of  Doefrrnn  de 
fcederet  site  de  communi  vinculo  anima  et  corporis,  {De  Jlug.  Scient.  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  I.)  Under  tliis  article,  he  mentions,  among  other  desiderata^  an  inquiry  (which 
he  recommends  to  physicians)  concerning  the  influence  of  imagination  over  the 
hody.  His  own  words  are  very  remarkable ;  more  particularly,  the  clause  in  wliich 
he  remarks  tlie  eflfectof  frxing  and  concentrating  the  attention,  in  giving  to  ideal  oh- 
jectit  the  pow^  of  realities  over  the  belief.  '  Ad  aliud  qnippiam,  quod  hue  pertinet, 
parcc  admodum,  nec  pro  rci  stihfilttatc,  vol  iitilitate,  inquisitum  est ;  qiiatenus  scilicet 
ipsa  imaginntio  aninm  vel  cogilatio  perquam  Jixa,tt  veluti  in  Jidetn  quandam 
MMtttoltf,  valeai,  ad  unmutanaum  corpus  imaginantis.*  (ibid.)  He  suggests 
also,  as  a  curious  problem,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  fortify  and  exalt  the 
imagination,  and  by  what  means  this}  may  most  effectually  be  done.  The  class  of 
fiicts  here  alluded  to,  are  manifestly  of  the  same  description  with  those  to  which  the 

attention  of  philosophers  has  been  lately  called  by  the  pretensions  of  Mcsmer  and  of 
Perkins.  *  Atque  huic  conjuncta  est  disquisitio,  quomodo  imaginatio  intendi  et  forti- 
ficari  possit.'  Quippe,  si  imaginatio  fortis  tantarum  sit  virium,  operas  pretium  fuerit 
vdase,  quibus  modis  earn  exaltari,  et  se  ipsa  majorem  fieri  detur  ?  Atque  hie  oblique, 
nec  minus  periculose  se  in'imuat  palliatio  quaedam  et  defensio  maximx  partis  Magia 
Ceremonicdis.* "  See  what  Lord  Bacon  has  farther  remarked  concerning  Magia 
Ceremonialis.— JDe  ^ug.  Scieni,  lib.  W.  cap.  9. 

Various  striking  passages,  with  respect  both  to  Imajxinntion  and  Imitation,  occur  in 
Bacon's  %lva  Syharum,  One  of  his  remarks  upon  the  latter  subject  coincides  so 
exacthr  wKh  what  I  have  observed  fai  p.  160,  that,  if  It  had  not  escaped  me  at  die 
time,  I  would  not  have  failed  to  liave  quoted  it  there,  at  the  end  of  the  note.  I  shall, 
therefore,  though  somewhat  out  of  place,  trnnsrrib*?  it  here  :  Nor  shall  I  suppress  the 
wild  hypothesis  to  which  this  great  man  plainly  had  a  leaning,  which  would  resolve 
the  phenomena  of  Imitation  inu>  a  trantmissin  n  of  spirits  (rom  one  person  to  ancilier. 
The  very  extrnva2:^nce  of  this  tlieorj'  renders  it  lii-hly  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  proves, 
indirectly  indeed,,  but  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  that  Bacon  was  fully  aware  of 
(what  no  saeoeeding  inquirer  seems  to  me  to  have  perceived)  the  great,  or  rather  the 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  the  problem  which  he  was  anxious  to  resolve.  Nothing 
else  could  have  led  him  to  avail  himself,  on  such  an  occasion,  of  a  magical  transmis- 
sion of  spirits  from  body  to  body.  •*  Jt  is  a  thing  strange  in  nature^  token  it  is  cd- 
tentivehf  considered,  how  children  and  some  birds  Imrn  to  imitate  speech.  They 
take  no  mark  at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  speaketh;  for  birds 
ate  as  well  taught  in  the  dark  as  by  light.  The  sounds  of  speech  are  very  curi- 
ous and  exquisite  ;  so  one  would  tfiinlc  It  were  a  lesson  hard  to  learn.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  done  with  time,  ami  hy  little  and  little,  and  with  many  e<;?ay>  nnd  pmffor' : 
but  aU  this  dischargeth  not  the  wonder.  It  would  make  a  man  think  (though  this 
which  we  shall  say  may  seem  exceeding  strant^c.)  that  there  is  some  transmission  of 
spirits  ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  teacher  put  in  motion,  should  work  with  the  spirits 
of  the  learner  a  predisposition  to  offer  to  imitate,  and  so  to  perfect  the  imitation  by 
degiccs.  But  touching  operations  by  transmmswns  of  spirUs,  (which  is  one  of  the 
highest  secrets  in  nature,)  we  shaU  speak  in  due  place;  chlnSy  when  we  come  to 
inquire  of  Imagination." 
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which  are  apt  to  be  Id&dled  whererer  men  are  as0em- 
bled  in  a  crowd :  And  therefore,  to  refer  them  all  to 

imitatioji  alone,  implies  either  an  error  in  [juint  of  theory 
or  an  unwarrantable  latitude  in  the  meaning  annexed  to 
that  word.  To  draw  tlie  line,  indeed,  accurately,  be- 
tween the  causes  which,  in  these  instances,  conspire  in 
producing  the  same  effect^  is  not  an  easy  task^  nor  do  I 
mean,  on  the  present  occasion^  to  attempt  such  an  analy<* 
sis.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark*  in  general,  that 
although,  in  this  chapter,  I  have  adopted  the  common 
arrangement  of  physiologists,  by  introducing  the  following 
discussions  under  the  title  of  Imitatian,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  overlook  those  other  circumstances  which 
may  have  their  respective  shares  in  prmiucing  the  phe- 
nomena we  are  about  to  consider.  For  thus  stopping 
short  at  facts,  without  a  more  diligent  investigation  ana 
separation  of  general  laws,  the  only  apology  I  shaU  offer 
is  the  practical  applications  of  which  the  facts  themselves 
are  susceptible,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the 
laws  to  which  they  ought  ultimately  to  be  referred  ;  and 
my  anxiety,  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  importance, 
rather  to  add  a  little  to  the  His^tory  of  the  Human  Mind, 
than  to  indulge  myst  it"  ia  speculations  and  conjectures  of 
more  questionable  utility.* 


*  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  philosophical  and  elegant  work  entitled  *'  Conspectus  Medi- 
eirUB  TTieoretica**  while  he  adopts  the  common  language  of  physiologists  concerning 
Imitation,  bint-^  very  explicitly,  with  his  usual  snw^cify  and  caution,  that  (he  various 
classes  of  phenomena  referred  to  this  principle,  have  only  a  certain  degree  of  affinity. 
The  whole  passage  well  desenres  to  be  quoted. 

"Porro,  sola  Itiiitatione  multa  facimus,  multa  disctmus.  Iroitatur  nondum  con- 
flcius  infans  quicquid  yel  vidct  vol  audit :  et  vir  adultus,  et  suae  spontis,  ioscius 
Tel  forte  invitus,  tantum  adhuc  imitatur,  ut  hominum  quiboscum  versatur  mores  et 
sermonis  prolationem,  qnamvis  sape  nolens*  acquirat.  Omnem  sermonem  infans  im- 
itando  discit,  alitor,  at  .quibusdain  peramtum  est  phUosopbis,  mutum  et  turpe  pecua 
futurus. 

"  Huie  quodcmmodo  affinis  est,  altera  ilia,  sttblta,  et  vehementior  Imitatio,  qoas, 

dementise  instar,  non  singulos  tantum  homines,  sed  totos  populos,  nonnunquam 
rapuit.  Hac  tanquam  cootagione,  varii  animi  affectus  tristes,  lacti,  ridiculi,  ab  uoius 
▼uhu  per  omDium  pectora  dimanant.  Ardor  pugnn?,  et  plus  quam  spes  victoriae* 
ab  alacri  duds  cui  confidunt  milites  vultu,  totam  aciem  dicto  citius  pervadit,  ct  multa 
millia  pectonim  pariter  accendit:  iidcm  vero  inilit»  s,  ^*irtoria  jam  parta,  unius  vel 
ignoti  houiinis  tcnoreperculsi,  turpitcr  tcrga  dcdt  ruut,  nulla,  auctoritate,  nulla  vi  cotir- 
cendi. 

"  Quin  et  fanaticorum  qnorundam  furor,  simili  inodo  aliquando  diffusus  est :  lioml- 
nesque  se  sanos  credentes,  qui  taletn  insaniaiu  tempsisseot  et  irrisissent,  solo  visu  et 
aiiditu  fitiMitium,  ipsi  dementle  ftetf  aunt  parttclpes. 

**  Fir  ratio  eat  aflfectioniiiD  quamndam  nefwwi  gentrit ;  otdtitionii,  h^ataim,  ^pH 
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To  that  class  of  facts  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat,  a 
valuable  addition  was  made,  in  the  course  of  the  philo- 
sophical inquiries  which  took  their  rise  at  Paris,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cures  pretended  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  Animal  Magnetism.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  employed  by  Louis 
Sixteenth  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer  and 
his  disciples,  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
clusions from  these  inquiries ;  and,  although  it  involves  * 
too  many  theoretical  expressions,  it  wfll  convey  a  suffi- 
ciently distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the 
illustration  of  which  this  section  is  allotted.* 

After  observing  how  inconsiderable  the  effects  were 
which  isolated  patients  exhibited,  in  consequence  of  all 
the  attempts  made  to  operate  on  their  imagination,  the 
commissioners  proceed  to  remark,  that  even  in  the  pub- 
lic process,  the  crises  do  not  commence  in  less  than  the 
space  of  two  hours.  "  By  Uttle  and  little,"  (I  quote  at 
present  their  own  words,)  the  impressions  are  commu- 
nicated from  one  to  another,  and  reinforced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  impressions  which  are  made  by  iheatrical 
representations, — where  the  iniprcssions  are  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  spectators,  and  the  lib- 
erty they  enjoy  of  expressing  their  sensations.  The 
applause  by  which  the  Amotions  of  individuals  are  an- 
nounced, occasions  a  general  emotion,  which  every  one 
partakes  in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  susceptible.  The 


lepsWi.ma:  solo  visu  rairum  in  modum  saepe  propagantur."-^C0iurs.  Med,  I^oret. 
Sects.  845.  346,  347,  348  ;  Edin.  1782. 

In  Sir  Gilbert  BUvie's  medical  writings,  he  has  repeatedly  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  Iniitalion.  Sec  in  particular  Dissertation  on  Muscular  Motion.  (Select  Disser- 
tations on  Several  Subjects  of  Medical  Scieacej  pp.  268,  269,  270.)  See  also  bi« 
Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  2d  Ed.  p.  260. 

Of  the  professional  merits  of  these  works  I  am  not  a  competent  judi;e  ;  but  without 
being  accused  of  an  undue  partiality  to  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  I 
may  De  allowed  to  lay,  that  I  know  of  no  medical  publicaUons  where  Uio  practical 
discusMoiH  of  the  healing  art  are  more  agreeably  and  instructively  blended  wilh  dio 
lights  of  sound  philosophy . 

*  Tliis  report  is  known  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate 
Bailly ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  merits,  is  somewhat  infected  with  that  pre- 
dilection for  fiu;urativ  <.'  Ian£r"af2;c  wliich  is  chaiacteii^tical  of  bij"  style,  ami  which  was 
pariiculaily  unsuited  to  bis  present  subject.  A  lew  of  the  most  exceptionable  of 
these  expressions  I  shall  distinguish  in  the  paragraphs  which  f  am  to  quote,  by  print- 
ing them  in  It  .Iics-.  I  h  ive  availed  my?clf  of  the  English  tiaii>!ation  published  by 
Johns  .11,  Si.  Paul'ii  Church-yard»  1765,  to  which  is  prctiKcd  a  vuluabic  {listorical 
ItiUuducliun.  . 
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same  observation  has  been  made  in  annies  upon  a  day  of 
battle,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  courage;  as  well  as  the 
impressions  of  terror,  are  propagated  with  so  amazing 

rapidity.  The  drum,  the  sound  of  the  military  musical 
instruments,  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  ilic  musketry,  the 
shouts  of  the  army,  and  the  general  disorder,  impress 
the  organs,  and  exalt  the  imagination  in  the  same  deiArce, 
In  this  equiliMum  of  inebriation,  the  external  maniiesta* 
tion  of  a  single  sensation  immediately  becomes  univer- 
sal;  it  hurries  the  soldiery  to  the  charge,  or  it  deter- 
mines them  to  fly.  In  a  numerous  assembly,  individuals 
are  more  subjected,  than  on  other  occasions,  to  their 
senses  and  their  imagination ;  and  less  capable  of  con- 
sulting and  obeying  the  dictates  of  reason.  Hence  the 
origin  of  that  religious  frenzy,  which  loinierly  affected 
so  powerfully  both  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  en- 
thusiasts of  the  Cevenncs ;  and  hence  the  acts  of  insan- 
ity into  which  public  bodies  are  apt  to  be  hurried,  in 
times  of  political  revolution.  On  this  principle,  it  has 
been  usual  to  forbid  numerous  assembUes  in  seditious 
towns,  as  a  means  of  stopping  a  contagion  so  easily 
communicated.  Every  where,  example  acts  upon  the 
moral  part  of  our  frame ;  mechanical  imitation  upon 
the  physical.  The  minds  of  individuals  are  calmed  by 
dispersing  them  ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  spasmodic 
aifections,  which  are  always  infectious  in  their  nature, 
may  often  be  removed.  Of  this  a  recent  example  oc- 
curred in  the  yoong  ladies  of  St.  Roch,  who  were  thus 
cured  of  the  convulsions  with  which  they  were  afflicted 
while  assembled  together.**  * 


♦  On  llie  day  of  tlie  ceremony  of  the  first  communion,  celebrated  in  tiie  parish 
ditirch  of  St.  Koch,  a  few  years  ago,  (1780,)  after  the  evening  service  they  made* 

nccordini;  to  custom,  the  procession  throu2;h  tlir  '-trects.  Scaicely  were  the  cliiltlren 
returned  to  the  church,  and  had  resumed  their  aeati$,  before  a  young  girl  fell  ill  and 
bad  convulsions.  This  affection  propagated  itself  with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  fifty  or  sixty  fjirls,  frotn  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  were 
seized  with  the  same  convulsions  ;  that  i»,  with  a  contraction  of  the  throat,  an  infla- 
tion of  the  stomach,  suffocation,  hiccups  and  spasms,  more  or  less  considerable. 
These  accidents  reappeared  in  some  instances  in  the  course  of  the  week  ;  but  the 
following  Sunday,  bcint^nsfjcmhled  with  the  dames  of  St.  Anne,  uliose  business  it  is 
to  teach  the  young  ladies,  twelve  of  them  wore  seized  with  the  same  convulsions, 
and  more  would  have  followed,  if  they  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  send  away  eacli 
child  upon  the  spot  to  her  relations.  The  whole  were  o!)li£:C(l  to  be  divided  into 
several  schools.  By  thus  separating  the  children,  aiid  not  keeping  them  together  but 
in  small  numlieis,  three  weeks  suflGi^  to  disMpate  entirely  this  epidemical  convulsive 
afiectioii." 
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**The  inagnetism,  then,"  the  commissioners  contin* 
iie»  or,  rather»  the  operations  of  the  iiiiagiiiatioii»  are 
equally  disGoyerable  at  the  theatre,  in  the  camp,  and  in 
all  numerous  assemblies,  as  at  the  bucket ;  acting,  in- 
deed, by  diilercnt  means,  but  producing  similar  elfects. 
The  bucket  is  sunouoded  with  a  crowd  of  patients  ; 
the  sensations  are  continually  communicated  and  recom- 
municated  :  the  nerves  are  at  last  worn  out  with  this  ex- 
ercMBj  and  the  woman  of  most  senaibiiity  in  the  compa- 
ny gives  the  signal  In  the  mean  time,  the  men  who  are 
witnesses  of  these  emotions  partake  of  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  nervous  sensibiUly  ;  and  those,  with  whom 
this  sensibility  is  greatest,  and  most  easily  excited,  be- 
come themselves  the  subjects  of  a  crisis. 

**  This  irritable  disposition,  partly  natural  and  partly 
acquired,  becomes  in  each  sex  habitual.  The  sensa- 
tions having  been  felt  once  or  oftcner,  nothing  is  now 
.  necessary  but  to  recall  the  memory  of  them,  and  to  exalt 
the  imagination  to  the  same  degree,  in  order  to  operate 
the  same  effects* «  The  public  process  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessanr.  Yon  have  only  to  conduct  the  finger  and  the 
rod  of  iron  before  the  countenance,  and  to  repeat  the 
accustomed  ceremonies.  In  many  cases,  the  experiment 
succeeds,  even  when  the  patient  is  blindfolded,  and, 
without  any  actual  exhibition  of  the  signs,  is  made  to 
believe  that  they  are  repeated  as  formerly.  The  ideas 
are ,  re-excited ;  the  sensations  are  reproduced ;  while 
the  imagination,  emphnvngiU  accustomed  instruments^  and 
rmimRg'its  farmer  rdUee^  pve^  birth  to  the  same  phe- 
nomena." 

A  very  interesting  and  authentic  collection  of  facts, 

tending  to  illustrate  still  farther  this  article  in  the  natural 
history  of  man,  has  since  been  published  by  the  late  Dr. 
Haygarth,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Imagination,  as  a  cause 
and  as  a  cure  of  the  disorders  of  the  body  ;  exemplifiec. 
by  fictitious  tractors  and  epidemical  convulsions."  * 

Leaving,  however,  to  medical  theorists  the  considera- 
tion of  such  cases  as  fall  peculiarly  within  the  chrcle  of 


*  Bafli :  Printed  by  R.  Cratwell,  1800.   Some  Cinious  facto  and  obserratioiis  of 

the  same  kind,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Whytt*8  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Cau.se8|ttid 
Cure  of  Nervous  Diaoid«»  i  Edinburgh.  1765.   See  pp.  215,  216—219,  220. 
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their  professional  pursuits,  I  shall  confine  myself  chie.fly 

to  phenomena  oi  more  frequent  recurrence,  and  more 
accessible  to  common  observation.  I  would  beg  leave, 
at  the  same  time,  to  recommend  warmly  to  my  successors 
in  this  branch  of  study,  a  careful  examination  and  com- 
parison of  the  details  connected,  both  with  the  use  of 
tractors,  and  with  the  practice  of  animal  magnetism,— «s 
inesthnable  data  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  connexion  between  the  human 
mind,  and  our  bodily  organization.  The  lights,  more 
particularly,  which  they  throw  on  various  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  Imagination,  are  such,  as  must  for  ever  entitle 
Mesmer  and  Perkins  to  the  gratitude  of  those  who  culti- 
vate the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind ;  whatever  the  motives 
may  have  been  which  suggested  the  experiments  of 
these,  practitioners,  or  whatever  the  occasional  mischiefs 
of  which  they  may  have  been  the  authors* 

In  the  extract  already  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  infectious 
tendency  of  religious  enthusiasm  ; — a  tendency  w^hich 
they  seem  very  justly  to  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  violent  bodily  agitations  w^hich  it  is  apt  to  produce, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  such  agitations  are  propaga- 
ted among  a  crowd.*  As  an  example  of  this,  they  men- 
tion the  enthusiasts  of  the  Cevetmes^  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Cannisards*  Some  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind,  which  occurred  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  White  field's  first  visit  to  this  country,  are  stated,  upon 
unquestionable  authority,  in  the  Statistical  Accoimt  of 
the  Parish  of  Cambuslang.f  The  particulars,  however, 
which  I  am  now  to  quote,  form,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
authentic  document  on  the  subject,  as  they  rest  on  the 
testimony  of  a  writer,  well  qualified  by  his  abilities  to 
describe  with  accuracy  whatever  fell  under  his  observa- 
tion ;  aiid  whose  peculiar  reUgious  tenets  exempt  him 
from  any  suspicion  of  having  mingled,  on  this  occasion, 
any  ludicrous  exaggerations  with  the  facts  which  he  re- 


*  Some  exceUent  observations  on  this  subject  are  made  by  Lord  Shaft^uiy,  in 
Ui  Letter  coneeroing  EnllratlMoi ;  tlso  in  vtrioiw  part»  ^Ut  MiMeUMMOw  R«- 

flections. 

t  Statistical  Accoimt  of  ScQtlawU  VoL  Y. 
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cords*  The  writer  I  allude  to  is  Mr.  Barclay,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  who  thus 
endeavours  to  point  out  the  salutary  consequences  to  be 

expected,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  from  their  meeluigs, 
even  when  all  verbal  intercourse  is  suspended. 

**  Such  is  the  evident  certainty  of  that  divine  strength 
that  is  communicated  by  thus  meeting  together,  and 
waiting  in  silence  upon  God,  that  sometimes  when  one 
hath  come  in,  that  hath  been  unwatchful  and  wandering 
in  his  mind,  this  power^  being  in  a  good  measure  raised 
in  the  whole  meeting,  will  suddenly  lay  hold  upon  his 
spirit,  and  wonderfully  help  to  raise  up  the  good  in  him  v 
begetting  in  him  a  sense  of  the  same  power,  to  the  melt- 
ing and  warming  of  his  heart,  even  as  the  warmth  would 
take  hold  of  a  man  that  is  cold,  coming  near  a  stove  ;  or 
as  a  flame  will  lay  hold  of  some  little  combustible  matter 
lying  near  it  .  Yea,  sometimes  when  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  meedng,  but  all  are  silently  waiting, — if  one 
comes  in  that  is  rude  and  wicked,  and  in  whom  the  pow- 
er of  darkneiss  prevsdleth  much, — ^if  the  whole  meeting 
be  gathered  into  the  life,  it  will  strike  terror  into  such  a 
one,  and  he  will  feel  himself  unable  to  resist.  Some- 
times the  power  of  God  will  break  forth  into  a  whole 
meeting,  and  there  will  be  such  an  inward  travail,  while 
each  is  seeking  to  overcome  the  evil  in  themselves,  that 
by  the  strong  working  of  these  opposite  powers,  (the 
evil  and  the  good,)  like  .the  going  of  two  contrary  tides> 
every  individual  will  be  strongly  exercised  as  in  a  day  of 
battle,  and  thereby  trembling  and  a  motion  of  body  will 
be  upon  most,  if  not  upon  all.  And  from  this  the  name 
of  Quakers  or  Truin biers  was  first  rcpioaclirully  cast 
upon  us  ;  which,  though  it  be  none  of  our  choosing,  yet 
in  this  K^spect  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  but  have  rather 
reason  lo  rejoice,  even  that  we  are  sensible  of  this  pow- 
er that  hath  oftentimes  laid  hold  on  our  adversaries,  and 
made  them  yield  unto  us,  and  join  with  us,  and  confess 
to  the  truth,  before, they  had  any  distinct  or  decisive  knaw- 
kdge  of  our  doctrines  ;  so  that  sometimes,  many  at  one 
meeting  have  been  thus  eonmnced :  and  this  power  would 
sometimes  also  reac/^  to,  and  wonderfulh/  tvorky  even  in  lit-  ■ 
tie  children,  to  ilie  admiration  and  astonishment  of  many" 
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Facts  of  this  kind,  when  so  completely  authenticated, 
not  only  form  a  curious  accession  to  the  history  of  our 
species,  but  furnish  matter  of  important  reflection  to  the 
philosophical  statesman  ;  and,  indeed,  to  all  those  who 
have  occasion  to  manage  the  passions  of  assembled  mul- 
tiludes.  Bcioie,  however,  I  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  practical  inferences  which  ihey  suggest,  it 
may  be  useful  to  slate  a  few  miscellaneous  conclusions 
arising  from  the  foregoing  induction  ;  together  with  some 
incidental  remarks  tending  to  ilkistrate  a  little  more  fully 
one  or  two  points  which  have  been  touched  on  more 
slightly  than  their  importance  deserved. 

L  Among  these  conclusions,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting is,  the  contagious  nature  of  certain  bodily  affec- 
tions, even  when  unaccompanied  with  any  mental  ])as- 
sion  or  emotion.  This  appears  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  convulsive  and  hysterical  disorders  are  propagat- 
ed among  a  crowd.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to 
recollect,  (although,  perhaps,  to  some  the  caution  may 
appear  superfluous  md  trifling,)  that  this  contagion  is 
not,  like  that  of  a  fever,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
unconscious  vicinity,  or  even  of  contact  It  operates, 
some  how  or  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  or  per- 
ception (received  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  ear)  of  the 
agitated  condition  of  the  person  from  whom  the  affection 
is  caught  This  perception,  it  would  seem,  when  the 
symptoms  of  tl^e  disorder  are  such  as  to  impress  the 
nund  deeply,  has  a  tendency  of  itself  to  bring  the  body 
of  the  perdpient  into  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  his 
neighbour ;  more  especially  when,  from  an  irritability  of 
system,  any  predisposition  to  such  spasmodic  affections 
exists.  To  whatever  principle  this  may  be  referred,  and 
by  whatever  name,  whether  of  imUalion  or  of  sympathy^ 
we  may  choose  to  distihguish  it,  the  general  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  by  observation  and  experience  ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to  some  of  those 
which  have  been  already  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  chaqpter.  From  the  Report  of  the  French 
Commissioners,  and,  indeed,  from  facts  which  are  famil- 
iar to  every  one,  it  appears  iarther,  that  although  the  ear 

VOL.  III.  19 
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is  not  without  its  share  in  contributing  occasionally  to 
such  effects,  yet  the  eye  (which  has  been  justly  called 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Ima^nation)  is>  in  most  in- 
stances, by  far  the  principal  agent  or  instrument  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  yet 

been  bestowed  upon  it  by  physicians,  whether  certain 
kinds  of  insanity  have  not  a  contagious  tendency,  some- 
what analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been  remarked. 
That  the  incoherent  ravings  and  frantic  gestures  of  a 
madman  have  a  singularly  painful  effect  in  unsettling  and 
deran^ng  the  thoughts  of  others,  I  have  more  than  once 
expenenced  in  .myself;  nor  have  I  ever  looked  upon 
this  most  afiSicting  of  all  spectacles,  without  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  danger  to  which  I  should  be  exposed,  if 
1  were  to  witness  it  daily.  In  consequence  of  this  im- 
pression, I  have  always  read,  with  peculiar  admiration, 
the  scene  in  the  Tragedy  of  Lear,  which  forms  the 
transition  from  the  old  king's  beautiful  and  pathetic  re- 
flections on  the  storm,  to  the  violent  madness  in  which, 
without  any  change  whatever  in  his  external  circumstan- 
ces, he  is  immediately  after  represented.  In  order  to 
make  this  transition  more  gradual,  the  poet  introduces 
Edgar,  who,  with  a  view  of  concealing  himself  from 
Lear,  assumes  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  a  madman. 
At  every  sentence  he  utters,  the  mind  of  the  king, 
"whose  wits/^  (as  we  are  told  in  the  ])receding  scene) 
were  " beginning  to  turUj'  becomes  more  and  more  de- 
ranged, till  at  length  every  vestige  of  reason  vanishes 
completely. 

2.  As  bodily  affections  seem  to  be,  in  certain  cases, 
contagious,  where  they  are  altogether  unaccompanied 

by  any  mental  passion  or  emotion,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  passions  and  emotions  felt,  or  supposed  to  be  felt  by 
one  individual,  have  a  tendency  to  spread  among  his 
companions,  even  without  the  intervention  of  any  exter- 
nal expression  manifested  in  the  appearance*  This  ef- 
fect will  be  acknowledged  by  every  man  of  sensibility, 
when  a  person  who  has  lately  received  any  signal  in- 
stance either  of  good  or  of  bad  fortune,  enters  a  numer- 
ous assembly ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  our 
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natural  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate*  Where  a  number  of 
men,  however^  are  collected  upon  any  occasion  of  com- 
mon concern,  and  on  which  tne  feelings  of  all  may  be 
expected  to  be  in  unison, — on  any  occasion,  for  instance, 
of  public  fesLivity  or  of  public  mourning, — the  impres- 
sion produced  in  each  will  be  greatly  augmented  ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  apt,  in  such  cases,  to  vent  itself  in  tears, 
either  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  even  among  characters  whom 
the  event  in  question  would,  in  their  solitary  hours,  have 
scarcely  affected  with  any  emotion  whatsoever. 

The  devotional  feelings  are,  in  Uke  manner,  roused 
and  exalted  merely  by  the  presence  of  others  met  to- 
gether in  the  satne  place  of  worship ;  and  that  inde- 
pendently -of^ny  external  rile,  and  often  when  all  around 
are  composed  and  silent. 

3.  When  the  two  former  suppositions  are  combined, — 
that  is,  when  the  feelings  of  a  crowd  are  in  unison,  or 
conceived  to  be  in  unison,  from  the  operation  of  some 
common  cause,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  feel- 
ings begin,  in  a  few  individuals,  to  manifest  themselves 
by  strong  bodily  agitations,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  in- 
calculably great  ;  the  mind  at  once  acting  on  the  body, 
and  the  body  re-acting  on  the  mind,  while  the  influence 
of  each  is  manifested  by  the  inexplicable  contagion  of 
sympathetic  imitation. 

4.  Independently,  however,  of  these  considera^ons, 
there  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a  great  multitude, 
more  favorable  to  the  excitement  of  t]>e  imagmation 
and  of  the  passions,  than  to  the  cool  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers.  Every  person  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  address  a  large  audience,  must  have  experi- 
enced this  in  hiniiseli';  and,  accordingly,  in  popular  as- 
sembhes,  when  a  speaker  indulges  in  declamation,  or 
attempts  to  rouse  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  his  eyes 
may  generally  be  observed  to  sweep  from  place  to  place 
over  his  auditory ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of 
more  than  common  animation,  to  comprehend  the  whole 
at  a  glance ;  but,  when  he  is  about  to  reason  or  to  de- 
tail facts,  he  strives  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  by  for- 
getting the  crowd,  and  fixing  the  eye  of  a  single  indi- 
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vidual.    His  hearers,  in  the  mean  time,  (at  least  such  of 
them  as  have  not  learned  from  early  and  long  habit  to 
maintain"  their  self-possession  and  commmand  of  mind  in 
circumstances  so .  peculiarly  adverse  to  retlection)  be- 
come almost  passive  materials  in  his  hands,  aud  are 
prepared  to  follow  wherever  he  leads  the  way  ^ — So 
just  is  the  maxim  of  Cardinal  de  Retz»  that   all  great 
assemblies  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their  delibe- 
rations by  the  most  trifling  motives."    In  the  history  of 
human  nature,  few  facts  are  more  curious  or  more  im- 
portant than  this  ;  that  where  immense  numbers  of  men 
are  collected  on  the  same  spot,  and  their  physical  force 
is  the  most  irresistible,  fheir  minds  are  the  most  easily 
subdued  by  the  authority  of  (what  they  conceive  to  be) 
the  voice  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue.   The  consciousness 
of  this  power, — one  of  the  proudest,  unquestionably, 
which  a  man  can  possess  over  his  fellow-creatures, — 
contributes,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  animate  and 
inspire  that  eloquence  which  it  supposes ;  and  hence, 
the  Ibundation  of  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Cicero,  that 
eloquence  is  impossible,  without  a  listening  crowd."  * 
On  such  occasions,  the  contagion  of  sympathetic  imi- 
tation will  be  found  to  aid  so  very  powerfully  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  speaker's  genius,  as  almost  to  justify  the 
exclusive  stress  ,which  Demosthenes  laid  on  action^^ 
when  compared  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  ora- 
torical art.     Buifon  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  same  thing,  when  he  introduced  the  following 
description  of  the  effects  of  popular  eloquence,  into  the 
discourse  which  he  pronounced  on  his  reception  into 
the  French  Academy.   The  description  appears  to  me 
to  he  just,  and  to  be  executed  with  a  masterly  hand ; 
but  I  quote  it  at  present,  chiefly  to  have  an  opportunity 


•  «<  Fit  attteoi,  ut,  quia  maxima  quasi  oratori  aewia  Tideatar  eoiido,  nttnra  ipnL  ad 

omatius  diccndi  genus  excitetur.  Habet  enim  multitudo  vim  quandam  talera,  ut, 
quemadmodiun  tibicen  sine  tibiis  canerc,  sic  orator,  sine  mttititudine  audiente, 
eloquem^  esse  non  possit"  De  Oralorey  lib.  ii.  83.  See  also  the  treatise  enti' 
tied  Brutust  MM  \2}e  CUw,  OraUfr,  51.  **  Nec  enim  fiosaet  idem  Demoithenea 
dicere,**  Sec.  &c. 

t  What,  idea  was  annexeU  by  the  ancients  ta  the  word  Action^  we  learn  from  the 
fimowfng  passage  of  Cicero  tf«  Omtore,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ft.  **  Quid  ego  de  aeHone  ipsi 
plura  dicam,  quoe  motu  corporis,  quae  gestu,  qua  vultu,  que'  vocis  conformatione  ac 
varietate,  Tnoderanda  est  i  Qusb  sola  per  se  ipsa  qjoanta  ait«  histrionum  levis  am  et 

scena  declarant.'* 
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of  expressing  my  dissent  from  the  conclusion  which  it  is 
einployed  to  illustrate.*  "  True  eloquence  implies  an 
exertion  of  genius,  and  supposes  a  cultivated  mind. 
It  dillers  essentially  from  that  liuency  of  speecb^  which 
is  a  talent  possessed  hy  all  who  have  strong  passions, 
flexible  organs,  and  lively  imaginations.  Such  men  feel 
acutely,  and  express  strongly,  both  by  words  and  ges- 
tures, what  they  feel.  Hence,  by  a  sort  of  mechanical 
impression,  they  impart  to  others  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  affections ; — it  is  the  body  which  speaks  to  the  body  ; 
all  its  movements,  and  all  its  expressive  powers  lending 
their  aid.  How  little  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  opinions 
of  most  men,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  senli- 
ments  of  the  speaker?  A  tone  of  voice  vehement  and 
pathetic ;  gestures  expressive  and  frequent ;  words  rap- 
id and  sonorous.''! 

Buffon  proceeds  afterwards  to  contrast  this  popular 
eloquence  with  that  which  was  cultivated  in  the  French 
Academy,  giving  the  decided  preference  to  the  latter, 
and,  indeed,  treating  the  former  with  every  expression 
of  contempt.J  The  propui'  mterence,  however,  from 
his  premises  was,  that  if  these  secondary  attainments  of 
an  orator  can  perform  so  much,  where  there  is  a  real 
deficiency  in  more  essential  endovirments,  what  effects 
might  they  not  produce,  if  united  with  the  higher  gifts,  of 
the  understanding !    Why  undervalue  an  art,  merely 


«  <*  La  veritable  ^loqueDce  suppose  Texercice  dt^  genie  et  la  culture  de  I'ei^iit. 
Elle  e«t  bieti  diflSrente  de  cette  fiicUlt^  naturalle  da  parier,  qui  n'ett  qu'uii  talent,  uoe 

qualite  accorclee  a  tous  ceux  dnnt  \r<  passions  son  forte??,  lc<?  or^nes  souples, 
et ! 'imagination  prompte.  Ces  borames  sentent  viveiiieut,  s'afiecteDt  de  meine, 
le  marquent  fortemeut  au  dehorSt  et  par  UM  impression  purement  mieanique, 
flfl  transmetteDt  mix  autres  leur  enthousiasme  et  leurs  affections.  (T est  le  corp$ 
mti  parte  au  corps;  tons  le^t  mouvemens,  tous  los  eignes  coacourcnt  et  scrvent 
egalemeot.  Que  faut-il  pour  emouvoir  la  multitude  et  rentrainer  ?  Que  faut-il 
pour  dbnuilerU  plopartdea  autres  honunes  et  les  persuader?  Ud  ton  ▼^h^meut 
'  et  path^tlque,  dea  ^r^tc^  cxpressifs  et  frequens,  des  paroles  rapides  et  sonnaates*'*— 

jiiacoura  de  M.  de  Bugon  lora  de  sa  reception  d  VAcadeinie  Fran^oue, 

f  To  (he  same  purpose  Seneca.  **  Qufdam  ad  magnificat  voces  excltantor,  et 
tianseuntiD  affectum  dicentium,  alacres  vultu  et  animo  ;  nec  aliter  concitanlur 
qaam  Fh^gU  soieat  (ibicinia  soao  semiviri  et  ex  imperio  fureotes." — Seneca*  £p. 

108.  \  ^ 

X  <*  Mds  pour  le  petit  nombre  de  ceux  dent  la  tete  est  nrme,  le  gout  d^licat,  et  le 

sens  exquis,  et  qui  come  vous,  Me'^*i'''ir«,  comptent  pour  peu  le  ton,  les  gestes  et  le 

▼ain  son  des  mots;  U  iaut  des  chores,  des  pens^ea,  des  raisons,  il  faut  savoir  les 

presenter,  les  nuancer,  les  oidenner;  One  suffitpasde  fiapper  l*oreiile  etd'oocu* 

St  les  yeux,  il  faut  agirsur  Tame  i  t  toucher  le  r  rur  rn  pmlant  !1  reajprit."—- 
\uoun  dcjicdt  Bm^m  ion  de  »a  rec^tion  a  VAcadcvm  Fran^tit^ 
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because  it  is  adapted  to  the  principles  of  our  physical  as 
well  as  of  our  moral  frame  ;  an  art  which,  in  ancient 
times»  was  cultivated  by  men  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  splendor  of  their  military  virtues,  than  by  those  ac- 
complishments which  adorn  and  humanize  the  mind; 
and  who,  to  a  skill  in  composition  which  it  is  our  pride 
to  imitate  at  a  distance,  seem  to  have  added  all  the  en- 
ergy and  all  the  ^race  which  pronunciation  and  gesture, 
regulated  by  taste  and  philosophy,  could  supply?  The 
eloquence  of  the  French  Academicians,  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  its  professed  objects,  justly  claims 
our  admiration  ;  but  why  contrast  it  with  that  eloquence 
— to  which  it  bears  no  resemblance  but  in  name — which, 
in  free  states,  has  so  often  fixed  the  destiny  of  nations, 
and  which  the  conta^ous  sympathy  of  popular  and  pa- 
triotic emotions  could  alone  have  inspired  7  The  com- 
pos! tions  of  Buffon  himself,  the  most  finished  models, 
perhaps,  of  that  polished  and  courtly  style  which  he 
valued  so  his^hly, — what  are  they,  when  compared  with 
those  mightier  powers  of  genius  which 

* 

"  fulmm'd  oyer  Greece 
To  Hacedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  t " 

What  are  they,  even  when  compared  with  that  elo- 
quence, (tempered  and  subdued  as  it  is  by  modern 
institutions  and  manners,)  of  which  our  own  age  and 
our  own  country  has  furnished  so  many  illustrious  ex- 
amples; and  which,  in  political  assemblies  far  more 
wisely  and  happily  constituted  than  those  of  the  Athe- 
nian common  wealth,  secures  to  its  possessors  an  author- 
ity which  no  other  distinctions  can  command?  Such 
an  ascendant  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  talents  as  vari- 
ous as  the  principles  of  that  nature  on  which  they  are 
destined  to  operate ;  and  whoever,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  same  art,  forgets  how  closely  die  physical  frame  of 
man  is  linked  with  his  imagination  and  his  passions,  may 
abandon  all  ambition  of  that  empire  over  the  minds  of 
others  to  which  the  orators  of  antiquity  aspired,  and 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  refinement,  inge- 
nuity, and  wit. 
Not  many  years  after  Bufibn's  death,  the  ascendant 
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which  Mirabeau  acquired,  and  for  a  short  time  maintain- 
ed, in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France—*'  wielding 
at  will  the  fierce  Democracy  "--^afforded  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  that  species  of  eloquence, 

which,  in  the  judgment  of  Buffon,  is  so  inferior  to  thai 
of  the  French  Academicians.  And  if  the  rare  endow- 
ments of  this  extraordinary  man  liad  been  united  with  a 
less  revoltins^  physiognomy,  and  with  an  unblemished 

Erivate  and  public  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had 
is  life  been  prolonged,  what  permanent  benefits  he 
might  not  have  conferred  on  his  country.  He  would 
have  been  able,  in  all  probability  to  prevent  many  of  the 
atrocities  to  which  the-Revolution  gave  birth,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  the  glory  of  bequeathing  to  France 
the  blessings  of  a  Muaarchy  limited  by  Constitional 
Laws.* 


SECTION  IV. 
Of  the  Advantaps  lesnitiiig  from  tliis  ConslitatioB  of  Humaa  Natiiie. 

Whoever  reflects,  with  due  attention,  on  the  very 
remarkable  class  of  phenomena  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  and  compares 
them  with  the  general  analogy  of  our  constitution,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction, 
that  the  pft'inciples  upon  w^hich  they  depend  are  subserv- 
ient, on  the  whole,  to  beneficent  and  important  purposes ; 
and  that  the  occasional  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  them,  are  more  the  consequences  of  some  i'ault  in 
education  perverting  them  from  their  proper  ends,  than 
the  necessary  effects  of  those  laws  which  nature  has  es- 
tablished. In  confirmation  of  this  pleasing  idea,  I  shall 
here  throw  out  a  few  hints  and  queries,  which,  although 
calculated  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  curiosity,  may, 


•  It  may  he  proper  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  in  thus  coutrovertine  the 
opinion  of  Butfon,  I  speak  of  eloquence  merely  as  a  display  of  the  powers  of  the 
Human  Mind.  How  far,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  in  such  a  political 
establishment  as  ours,  it  is  expedient  to  open,  in  a  legislative  body,  such  a  field  to 
ttb  accompUsioeiit,  as  to  lemler  its  influence  necessarily  paramount  to  that  of  stfU 
more  important  attidnmentB,  is  a  question  on  wlaleh  i  do  not  presume  to  o&u  an 
opinion.  ^ 
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perhaps  sugi^est  to  my  readers,  some  conclusions  sus- 
ceptible of  a  useful  application  in  practice. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  ImitaUon,  as  an  im- 
portant principle  to  be  attended  to  in  the  education  of 
children ;  and  have  remarked^  in  particular,  with  what 
facility  they  are  led»  by  means  of  it,  to  acquire  the 
use  of  speech.  Of  its  efficacy,  in  this  instance,  we 
have  obvious  and  irresistible  proofs,  in  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  teaching  those  to  articulate  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  hearing,  have  grown  up  to  ma- 
turity without  the  use  of  oral  language  ;  and  in  the 
impossibility  which  even  they  who  bear  frequently  ex- 
perience, of  uttering  sounds  borrowed  from  a  tongue  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  in  early  Ufa. 

How  many  are  this  other  accomplishments  which  chil- 
dren might  acquire  insensibly  in  a  similar  way,  merely 
from  liic  habitual  sight  of  good  models,  and  which  might 
thus  be  rendered  to  them  a  second  nature^  instead  of 
consuming  their  time  afterwards  as  arts  which  are  to  be 
,  systematically  studied  !  Of  this  kind,  manifestly,  is  eve- 
ry thiug  connected  with  grace^  both  in  utterance  and  in 
gesture ;  attainments  which  become  altogether  impos- 
sible»  when  their  place  has  once  been  occupied,  by  per- 
verse habits  caught  from  the  contagion  of  early  exam- 
ple, and  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  frame  to  be  eradicated 
afterwards  by  an^  apeculalive  conviction  of  the  ridicule 
attending  them. 

It  was  also  observed,  that,  from  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, arises  a  general  similarity  in  external  appearance 
and  in  external  manners,  among  all  who  are  in  the  daily 
practice  of  associating  with  each  other,  as  members  of 
the  same  family,  or  of  the  same  community.  Husbands 
and  wives  have  been  supposed  to  acquire,  in  this  man- 
ner, a  certain  similarity  even  in  features  and  expression  ; 
nor  do  I  think  this  idea  altogether  unfounded.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  habits  of  intimacy  become  looser,  the  re- 
semblance may  be  expected  to  be  less  and  less  striking  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that,  in  the 
largest  nation  which  has  ever  yet  been  united  together, 
for  a  course  of  ages,  by  the  same  language,  religion,  and 
laws,  there  arises  a  resemblance  in  point  of  aspect,  air» 
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and  carriage,  which,  however  overlooked  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  familiar,  catches,  in  an  instant,  the  eye 
of  every  foreigner. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  similarity  of  external  ap- 
pearance has  some  reciprocal  effect  on  the  mind,  tend- 
m^,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  Uie 
principle  of  sympathetic  imitation,  and  to  strengthen  the 
moral  ties  by  which  fellow-citizens  are  united?  Is  it 
not  owing,  in  party  to  this,  that  we  enter  so  much 
more  easily  into  the  feelings,  temper,  and  character  of 
one  of  our  own  countrymon,  than  into  those  of  a  foreign- 
er, how  perfectly  soever  we  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  language  which  he  speaks  7 

Might  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  public  educa- 
tion be  deduced  from  these  considerations?  It  was 
wen  said  by  a  distinguished  character  of  antiquity,  when 
he  was  asked  what  things  he  had  made  his  children  be 
taught ; — "  those  things,"  he  replied,  "  which  they  may 
be  able  to  turn  to  use  when  they  become  men."  * 

Applying  the  maxim  to  such  of  the  rising  generation 
as  are  destined  for  the  active  duties  of  society, — what 
accomplishments  (we  may  ask)  can  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  early  discipline  which  is  to  train  them 
to  die  interpretation  of  human  nature ;  to  a  quick  per- 
ception of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  their  associates ; 
and  to  an  ardess  and  unstudied  sympathy  with  these  in 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  familiar  intercourse ; — qualities 
which  are  much  more  nearly  allied  than  is  coiinnonly 
suspected,  to  firmness  and  decision  of  character  in  the 
more  serious  concerns  of  human  life*  It  is  of  no  mo- 
ment for  us  to  inquire  how  far,  in  communicating  these 
qualities,  education  operates  upon  the  mind,  and  how 
far  upon  the  body.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  operates 
very  powerfully  upon  both ;  and  that  one  of  its  most 
efficacious  instrunients  is  that  principle  of  Jlssiinilatioji, 
or  of  Sympathetic  Imitation,  which  led  me  at  present  to 
introduce  the  subject.  Whatever  opinion  wo  may  adopt 
on  this  theoretical  point,  the  practical  lesson  is  the 


*  TavT,  ol;  nail  Mgif  fmfofuvw  x^ontu*  Phitareh,  Apophthegm 
Lacm. 

YOU  III.  20 
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same ;  provided  it  be  granted,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  attainments  I  have  mentioned  really  possess  the 
value  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  it  is  by  very  early  culture  only,  that  they  are  to  be 
acquired  in  full  perfection. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  respect  alone  that  the  principle  of 
Imitation  affords  an  argument  for  public  education*  As 
the  imitation  of  any  expresMn^  strongly  marked  in  the 
countenance  and  gestures  of -another  person,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite,  in  some  degree,  the  corresponding 
passion  in  our  oww  minds,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  external  sign  has  a  tendency  to  compose 
the  passion  which  it  indicates.  It  is  said  of  Socrates, 
that  whenever  he  felt  the  passion  of  anger  beginning  to 
rise,  he  became  instantly  silent ;  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
that  by  observing  this  rule  he  not.  only  avoided  many  an 
occasion  of  giving  offence  to  others,  but  actually  killed 
many  of  the  seeds  of  those  mahgnant  affections  which 
are  the  great  banc  of  human  happiness.  Something 
of  the  same  kind,  though  proceeding  from  a  less  worthy 
motive,  we  may  see  daily  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
those  men  who  are  fretful  and  unhappy  in  their  own 
families,  while,,  in  the  company  of  strangers,  they  are 
good-humored  and  cheerful,  •  At  home,  they  give  vent 
to  all  their  passions  without  restraint,  and  exasperate 
their  original  irritability  by  the  reaction  of  that  bodily 
agitation  which  it  occasions.  In  promiscuous  soc  iety, 
the^  restraints  of  ceremony  rendering  this  impossible, 
they  find  themselves  obliged  studiously  to  conceal  what- 
ever emotions  of  dissatisfaction  they  may  feel ;  and 
soon  come  to  experience,  in  reality,  that  gentle  and  ac- 
commodating  disposition  of  which  they  have  been  striv- 
ing to  counterfeit  the  semblance. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  Education  is.  so 
obvious, '  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  By  what 
means,  but  by  the  society  of  their  fellows,  is  it  possible 
for  Youth  to  acquire  that  coijiiiiaiid  over  the  external 
expressions  of  their  capricious  humors,  which  is  to  fur- 
nish them,  in  future  Hfe,  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
restraints  that  reason  can  call  to  its  assistance  in  mas- 
tering and  subduing  the  passions  ? 
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The  following  observations  of  Lord  Bacon  evidently 
bear  upon  the  same  argument  "  If  the  force  of  custom^ 
simple  and  separate,  be  great,  the  force  of  custom, 
copulate  and  conjoined  and  coUegiaief  is  far  greater. 
For  their  example  teachetb,  company  comfortetb,  emu- 
lation quickeneth,  glory  raiseth ;  so  as  in  such  places 
the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation.  Certainly  the 
great  muhiplicatiou  of  virtues  upon  human  nature  rest- 
eth  upon  societies  well  ordained  and  disciplined.'*  * 

In  suggestini^  these  hints  in  favor  of  public  education, 
as  more  conformable  to  the  general  laws  of  human  na- 
ture than  private,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  plead 
the  cause  of  our  existing  seminaries.  Of  some  radical 
faults  in  these  establishments,  I  have  been  fully  per- 
suaded, ever  since  I  was  able  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
the  subject.  But,  surely,  when  we  consider  the  state 
of  Europe  in  those  times  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
the  very  limited,  not  to  say  erroneous  views  of  their 
founders,  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  presumptuous  partiality 
to  our  own  age,  to  suppose  it  }X)ssible  so  to  new  model 
them,  as  to  obviate  their  defects,  without  impairing 
their  advantages. 

The  same  train  of  thinking  which  gave  rise  to  .the 
foregoing  reflections,  has  sometunes  led  me  to  suspecf, 
that  many  of  those  national  peculiarities  of  manners 
and  character  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  phy- 
sical influence  of  climate,  are  the  physical  effects  of 
the  principle  oflmitation,  assimilating,  more  or  less,  the 
bodily  Irame  of  every  individual  to  that  which  prevails 
in  the  circle  of  his  associates.  A  person,  although  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  French  language,  could  scarcely 
see  a  company  of  Frenchmen  together,  without  catch- 
ing somewhat  of  their  disposition  to  briskness  and  vi- 
vacity. He  would  unintentionally,  and  probably,  un- 
consciously, display  a  propensity  to  copy,  in  liis  own 
movements,  the  most  expressive  peculiarities  in  theirs ; 
and  in  doing  so,  would  experience  a  state  of  spirits  very 
different  from  what  is  inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  Dutch 
coffee-house.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  while  we  carry 
on  a  conversation  in-the  French  tongue,  to  avoid  alto- 

*  Baam'e  £«tayt— Of  Cuatom  «od  £dtwatioo. 
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get  her  the  gestures  with  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  it  associated,  when  spoken  by  the  natives 
of  France?  and  it  is  still  more  ditiicult  to  mimic  the 
looks  and  gait  which  are  characteristical  of  that  country^ 
without  experiencing,  for  the  moment^  a  little  of  the 
nationsd  character.  Admitting  that  the  aliertness  of 
these  looks,  and  the  elasticity  of  that  gait,  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  effect  of  moral  circumstances  ope- 
rating on  the  public  mind,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
these,  in  their  turn,  must,  by  their  reaction,  confirm  the 
inliuence  of  the  causes  by  which  they  were  produced. 

^*  The  Gascons,"  says  Hume,  "  are  the  liveliest  peo- 
ple in  France ;  but  the  moment  you  cross  the  Pyre- 
nees»  you  are  among  Spaniards/'  Hence  Mr.  Hum^ 
concludes,  that  a  change  so  sudden  must  be  the  effect 
of  moral,  not  of  physical  causes.  The  inference  I  be- 
heve  to  be  just,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  he  em- 
ploys these  phrases;  but  still  it  maybe  questioned, 
whether  moral  causes,  where  they  operate  constantly, 
and  tor  a  length  of  time,  may  not  themselves  produce 
physical  effects  on  our  frame ;  w  hich  physical  effects 
may,  eventually,  become  causes  of  as  general  efficacy, 
as  those  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  climate.  Even  on  the  mind  of  an  English- 
man who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to  attend  to  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  as  soon  as  he  passes  from 
France  into  Spain,  or  from  Spain  into  France,  and  be- 
comes a  little  naturalized  in  the  new  country  to  w^hich 
he  removes,  the  contagious  miluence  of  national  char- 
acter is  sufficiently  perceptible,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  these  observations  from  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

Among  all  the  phenomena,  however,  to  which  the 
subject  of  Imitation  has  led  our  attention,  none  are  per- 
.  haps  so  wonderful  as  those  vvliicii  have  been  recently 
brought  to  light,  in  consequence  of  the  philosophical 
inquiries  occasioned  by  the  medical  pretensions  of  Mes- 
mer  and  his  associates.  That  these  pretensions  involv- 
ed much  of  ignorance,  or  of  imposture,  or  of  both,  in 
their  authors,  has,  I  think,  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  very  able  report  of  the  French  Academicians ;  but 
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does  it  follow  from  this,  that  the  fads  witnessed  and 
authenticated  by  these  Academicians  should  share  in 
the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  empirics  who  disguised  or 
misrepresented  them?  For  my  own  part,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  general  conclusions  established  by  Mes* 
mer's  practice,  with  respect  to  the  physical  effects  of 
the  principle  of  Imitation  and  of  the  faculty  of  Imagina- 
tion, (more  particularly  in  cases  where  they  co-operate 
together,)  ar6  incomparably  more  curious,  than  if  he 
had  actually  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
his  boasted  fluid :  Nor  can  1  see  any  good  reason,  why 
a  physician,  who  admits  the  efficacy  of  the  mora/  agents 
employed  by  Mesmer,  should,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, scruple  to  copy  whatever  processes  are  neces- 
sary for  subjecting  them  to  his  command,  any  more 
than  he  would  hesitate  about  employing  a  new  physical 
agent,  such  as  electricity  or  galvanism.  The  arguments 
to  the  contrary  alleged  by  the  Coiiiiiiissioncrs,  only 
show,  that  the  influence  of  imagination  and  of  imitation 
is  susceptible  of  a  great  abuse  in  ignorant  or  in  wicked 
hands ; — and  may  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  all  the 
most  valuable  remedies  we  possess  ?  Nay,  are  not  the 
mischievous  consequences  which  have  actually  been 
occasioned  by  the  pretenders  to  animal  magnetism,  the 
strongest  of  all  encouragements  to  attempt  such  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  upon  which  the  effects  really 
depend,  as  may  give  to  scientific  practitioners  the  man- 
agement of  agents  so  peculiarly  efficacious  and  over- 
bearing. 1  Is  not  this  mode  of  reasoning  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  upon  which  medical  inquirers  are 
accustomed  to  proceed,  when  they  discover  any  new 
substance  possessed  of  poisanam  qualities?  Is  not  this 
considered  as  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  vigorous  remedy, 
if  its  appropriate  and  specific  disorder  could  only  be 
traced ;  and  has  it  not  often  happened,  that  the  prose- 
cution of  this  idea  has  multiplied  the  resources  of  the 
healing  art  ? 

The  well  imagined  and  satisfactory  experiments  up- 
on TVoelm,  published  by  that  eminent  physician  the 
late  Dr.  Haygarth,  lead  manifestly  to  the  same  condur 
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sion  ;  and,  while  they  expose  the  futility  of  the  theo- 
retical views  connected  with  the  supposed  virtues  of 
these  material  instruments,  evince  the  medical  impor- 
tance of  the  mteUectxtal  principles,  which  they  point  out 
as  the  real  causes  of  the  phenomena  in  question.* 

But  it  is  with  the  moral  efficacy  of  Imitation  and 
Imagination  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this  chap- 
ter ;  and,  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  facts  winch  were 
mentioned  as  analogous  to  the  effects  ascribed  to  ani- 
mal magnetism,  open  a  wide  Held  to  those  who  delight 
in  the  investigation  of  uses  and  advantages;  or  what 
is  commonly,  but  less  properly,  called  final  causes.  The 
extraordinary^facility  with  which  numerous  assemblies 
yield  to  the  authority  of  superior  eloquence,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  mereby  exposed  from  the 
ambition  or  the  enthusiasm  of  demagogues,  have  been 
already  remarked.  Tluii  this  disposition,  however,  in 
human  nature,  notwithstanding  its  occassional  incon-. 
veniences,  is,  on  tiie  whole,  favorable  to  social  order  and 
happiness,  can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  as  its  obvious  ten- 
dency is,  to  give  to  the  intellectual  endowments  of  man 
an  ascendant  over  the  physical  force  of  a  congregated 
multitude.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  assembly,  absurd  and  extravagant  as  they 


•  Upon  this  head,  the  Commissioners  make  a  just  and  most  important  distinc- 
tion— It  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  crises  or  convulsions,  excited  by 
the  methods  of  the  pretended  mairnetism  in  the  assemblies  round  the  bucket,  be 
capable  of  any  utility,  or  be  calculated  to  cure  or  relieve  the  patients.  The  imagi- 
nation of  sick  persons  has  unquestionably  a  very  frequent  and  considerable  share  in 
the  cure  of  tln  ir  diseases.  With  the  effect  of  it  we  are  unacquainted  ofhrrwise 
than  by  general  experience ;  but,  though  it  has  not  been  traced  in  positive  expert- 
nients,  it  should  seem  not  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  It  is  a  known  adan^, 
that  in  physic,  as  well  as  reli^on,  men  are  saved  by  faith  :  this  faith  is  the  produce 
of  the  imagination,  in  these  cases  the  imagination  acts  by  gentle  means.  It  is  Ly 
diffusing  tranquillity  over  the  senses,  by  restoring  the  harmony  of  the  functions,  by 
recalling  into  play  every  principle  of  the  frame,  under  the  genial  influence  of  Hope. 
Hope  is  an  essential  constituent  of  human  life;  thr  mui  that  yields  us  one,  con- 
tribptes  to  restore  to  us  the  other.  But  When  tlie  ixnagtuatiou  produces  convulsioosj 
the  means  it  employs  are  violent ;  and  such  means  are  almost  always  destructive. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  rare  cases  in  which  they  may  be  useful ;  there  are  despe-  • 
rate  diseases,  in  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  overturn  every  thinn^  for  tbe  introdiiotinn 
of  an  order  totally  new.  These  critical  shocks  arc  to  be  employed  in  (lie  medical 
art  in  the  aaroe  manner  as  poisons.  It  is  requisite  that  neeeasity  should  demand, 
and  economy  employ  them.  The  need  of  them  is  momentary  ;  the  shock  ought 
to  be  single.  Very  far  from  repeating  it,  the  intelligent  physician  exerts  liimself  to 
invent  the  means  of  repairing  the  indispensable  evu  idhlch  has  thus  been  produced ; 
but,  in  the  public  process  of  the  mafjnetism,  the  crises  arc  repeated  every  day,  thoy 
are  long  and  violent.  Now,  since  the  State  introduced  by  these  crises  is  pemiciouSi 
tiie  habit  canuol  be  other  than  fatal." 
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often  are,  would  be  incomparably  more  fatal  in  their 

consequences  ;  and  could  scarcely,  in  any  supposable 
case,  terminate  in  a  decision  which  united  so  many 
jsuli'rages  as  to  bestow  on  it  an  adequate  degree  of  ex- 
ecutive energy.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the 
Utility  of  this  constitution  of  things  may,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  incalculably  great ;  animating  the  mass  of  an 
ignorant  and  savage  tribe  with  the  soul  of  a  Minos  or 
LycurguSy  and  realizing  in  its  effects,  what  ancient  My- 
thology has  fabled  of  the  harps  of  Orpheus  and  Amphi- 
on. 

IntiniaLely  connected 'with  these  facts,  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  religious  enthusiasm,  exempliiied  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Camisards,  and  of  the  Quakers.  Do 
these  phenomena  (such,  for  example,  as  Barclay  has  so 
well  described  in  his  Apology)  suggest  no  practical  les- 
sons on  the  subject  of  public  and  popular  instruction  1 
If  they  prove  tne  possibility  of  leading,  with  an  irresist- 
ible force,  the  hearts  and  the  understandings  of  men,  in 
opposition  to  the  cahn  dictates  of  reason  and  experience, 
why  should  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  same  causes, 
were  reason  and  experience,  instead  of  being  combated 
by  imagination  and  imitation,  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
aid  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries,  disciplined  to  the  task 
by  taste  and  philosophy. 

That  this  idea  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  may  be 
farther  inferred  from  the  electrical  rapidity  with  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  moral  sentiment  and  emotion  may  be 
excited  uiid  propagated  in  a  crowd.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  unnecess;irv  to  appeal  to  congregations  met  togeth- 
er for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  and  social 
worship  ;  and  to  the  almost  miraculous  impressions  pro- 
duced by  those  preachers,  who,  in  their  appeals  to  the 
passions,  know  now  to  touch  the  strings  of  the  human 
frame.  The  very  same  thing  is  exemplified,  wherever 
numbers  of  men  are  collected  into  one  place,  and  har- 
monized by  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object ; — even 
although  that  object  should  be  mere  amusement  or  re- 
laxation from  serious  thous^bt.  Homo  sum,  humani  nihU 
a  me  aliennm  ptito  ; — the  ellect  wiiich  these  words,  ut- 
tered by  an  old  man  in  a  play,  produced  on  a  Roman 
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audience*  is  well  known ;  and  although  the  anecdote 
has  been  quoted  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  moral  insen- 
sibility of  English  assemblies,*  I  am  perfectly  persuaded, 
that  the  effect  would  not  have  been  less  in  any  British 
or  French  theatre.  Lord  Shaftesbury  remarks,  that 
"the  play  of  Shakespeare,  which  appears  to  have  most 
affected  English  hearts,  and  has  perhaps  been  oftenest 
acted  of  any  which  have  come  upon  our  stage,"  (I  pre- 
sume he  means  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,f )  is  almost 
one  contmued  moraL'^  The  same  author  observes,  that 
"  it  is  necessary  for  the  poet  to  borrow  so  much  firom 
the  philosopher,  as  to  be  master  of  the  common  topics 
of  morality.  He  must  at  least  be  speciously  honest,  and, 
in  all  appearance,  a  friend  to  virtue  throughout  the  piece. 
The  good  and  wise  will  abate  him  nothing  in  this  kind ; 
and  the  people,  though  corrupt,  are,  in  the  main,  best 
satisfied  v^ith  such  a  conduct."  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
possibly  place  this  in  so  strong,  a  light  as  the  extreme 
popularity  which  some  dramatic  penormances  have  de- 
rived from  this  single  circumstance,  under  every  disad- 
vantage of  fable  and  of  style,  which  could  offend  the 
taste  or  the  judgment. 

"  Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  rccte 
Fabula,  nullius  vcricri'^,  sinr  pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblertat  populuni  meliusque  moratur, 
Quam  versus  inopes  rerum^  nugsque  canorse.*' 

If  I  live  to  publish  my  papers  on  the  Active  Powers 
of  Man,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  same  class  of  facts, 

in  opposing  some  of  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  concerning  the  moral  constitution  of  Human 
Nature.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  suihcient  to  remark  in 
passing,  as  a  consequence  of  what,  has  been  already 


♦By  Sir  Kichard  Steele  In  the  .Spectator,  No.  502. 

1 1  am  contirmed  in  this  conjecture  by  the  following  passage  ia  the  Dramatic 
Miscellanies  of  Mr.  Davies,  published  in  1786. 

"  The  fint  play  of  Shakespeare,  acted  after  the  restoration,  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
theatre,  if  we  may  deppne^  on  the  narrative  of  Downs,  was  Hamlet ;  the  prhicipal 
character  was  acted  by  Bet^ei-ton,  who  often  exhibited  himself  in  this  part,  at  the 
opening  of  the  die&tTe»  as  an  iofiillible  lore  to  draw  company.  Wllks  at  Drury  Lane« 
am  I  Ryan  at  Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  frequently  cho«e  this  favorite  part  to  open  tho 
Winter  Season  at  these  rival  play-houses.  From  the  first  representation  of  Hamlet, 
to  the  present  day,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  no  dramatic  piece  whatever 
liaa  laid  hold  of  ue.puUie  aflfeetioii  so  stiongly.  and  been  acted  ao  fifeqiienttj."— Vol. 
p.  4. 
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advanced,  that  the  effect  of  the  crowd  is,  by  no  means' 
to  create  the  emotion  which  is  exbibitedy  or  even  to  alter 
its  character :  It  only  enables  us  to  perceive  its  opera- 
.  tion  m  a  greater  scale.  In  such  cases  we  have  surely 
no  time  for  reflection ;  and,  indeed,  the  emotions  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  are  such  as  no  speculations 
about  our  own  interest  could  possibly  excite.  It  is  in 
situations  of  this  kind,  that  we  most  completely  forget 
ourselves  as  individuals,  and  feel  the  most  sensibly  the 
existence  of  those  moral  ties,  by  which  Heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  bind  mankind  together. 

'*Toutle  monde  est  mechant  ?  oui,  ces  cceurs  haissables, 
Ce  peuple  d'hommes  faux,  de  fenuiies  d*A^eables,  ' 
8ui8  principes,  sans  mcBiiTS,  esprits  baa  et  jaloiix^ 

86  reodent  justice  en  se  meprisant  tons, 
En  vain  ce  peuple  aiTreux  sans  frein  ct  sans  flcrupole, 
Dc  In  honte  dn  conir  veut  fniro  un  ridicule  :  , 
Pour  chasser  ce  nuage,  et  voir  .ivec  clarte 
Que  riiomme  n'est  point  fait  pour  la  mechancete, 
CoQsultez,  ecoutez  pour  jugcs,  pour  oracles, 

hommis  rassembUs:  Yoyez  a  nos  spectacles, 
Quand  on  peint  quelque  trait  de  candeur,  de  bcmt^, 
Ou  brille  en  toot  son  joor  la  tendre  humanity, 
Tous  les  coeurs  sent  remplia  d'une  volupte  pure, 
Et  c'est  id  fu^ou  enUnd  leerideia  Nature*"  * 

On  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  the  poet  has  here 
so  fmely  and  forcibly  described  ; — when  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  has  broken  down  the  re- 
straints of  reserve ;  and  opening  a  free  passage  to  the 
native  feelings  of  generosity,  pity,  or  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, has  extorted,  in  one  and  the  same  moment,  from 
the  whole  audience,  an  involuntary  burst  of  emotion, 
avowing  and  proclaiming  the  moral  law 'engraved  on 
their  hearts  ; — on  such  an  occasion,  how  is  it  possible  to 
avoid  indulging  a  secret  exclamation, — What  materials 
are  here  for  the  ]tiwy;iver  and  the  statesman  !  a/id  what 
a  scene  might  human  society  become,  if  these  seeds  of 
goodness,  so  liberally  sown  by.  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
were  fostered  by  the  care  of  more  skilful  cultivators ! 

But  not  to  anticipate  here,  what  I  may  perhaps,  on 
sonie  future  occasion,  be  led  to  offer,  with  respect  to  the 


*  Lc  M^chant,  Comedie  de  Cresset 
VOL.  IlL  21, 
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connexion  between  Public  Morals  and  enlightened  sys- 
tems of  Political  Economy,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  the  watchlui  attention  which  is  due  by  the  le- 
gislator, in  his  arrangements  both  for  the  instruction  and 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  to  the  obvious  conclu- 
sions suggested  by  the  phenomena  which  have  been  now 
under  review*  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  many  new 
and  important  appUcations  of  the  same  principles  might 
be  made  to  the  education  of  youth,  notwithstaiidrng  the 
dogmatical  assertion  ol  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  education  is 
7w?n  as  well  understood,  and  has  long  been  as  well  un- 
derstood, as  it  ever  can  possibly  be."  Something,  I 
must  once  more  acknowledge^  appears  to  myself  to  be 
still  practicable,  beyond  what  was  executed  or  attempt- 
ed by  our  forefathers,  during  the  dark  ages  of  Popish  su- 
perstition. By  availing  ourselves  cautiously  of  the  grow- 
ing lights  of  science,  to  correct  the  errors,  and  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  our  predecessors,  w  ould  not  additional 
usefulness  and  additional  stability  be  at  once  imparted  to 
their  venerable  institutions  ?  Bui  on  this  argument  I 
forbeai'  to  enlarge.  The  period  of  reformation  is,  to  all 
appearance,  much  too  distant,  to  give  to  the  prosecution 
of  it  the  smallest  degree  of  practical  interest. 

"  Alas  !  how  faint, 
How  slow  the  dawn  of  beauty  and  of  truth 
Breaks  the  relactant  shades  of  Gethic  night, 
Which  yet  inTQl?e  the  nationB ! " 


APPENDIX,  See  Page  134. 

Numberless  facts  might  be  adduced,  to  show  how 
rery  much  the  effects  of  all  the  unitative  arts  are  aided 
by  the  ima^nation  of  the  spectator  or  of  the  hearer. 
But  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  Appendix  to  an  exam- 
ple which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  attracted 
the  notice  of  philosoplicrs  ; — I  mean  the  art  of  the  Ven- 
triloqtiist, — an  art  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  bear  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
nobler  art  of  the  painter,  than  we  should,  at  first  sight, 
be  disposed  to  apprehend/ 
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In  what  foOows,  I  take  for  granted  tfiat  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  distinction,  so  finely  illustrated 

by  Bishop  Berkeley,  between  the  original  and  the  ac- 
quired pi^rceptions  of  our  ditlerent  senses  ;  more  par- 
ticularly, between  the  original  and  the  acquired  percep- 
tions of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  It  is  on  the  former  of 
these  senses  that  Berkeley. has  chiefly  enlarged;  and 
this  he  has  done  with  such  a  fulness  and  clearness  of 
illustration,  that  succeeding  writers  hare  in  general  done 
nothing  more  than  to  repeat  over  his  reasonings,  with 
very  little,  either  of  alteration  or  of  addition.  The  met- 
aphysical problems  rebiling  to  the  sense  of //^'anw^'-  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked  by  almost  all  our  physiologists, 
although  they  present  various  subjects  of  inquiry,  not 
less  curious  and  di&cuit  than  those  connected  with  the 
theory  of  vision. 

The  senses  of  hearing  and  of  seeing  agree  in  this, 
that  they  both  convey  to  us  intimations  concerning  the 
distances^  and  also  concerning  the  directiaiis  of  their  re- 
spective objects.  The  intimations,  indeed,  which  we 
receive  by  the  former,  are  by  no  means  so  precise  as 
those  of  the  latter.  They  are,  however,  such  as  to  be 
of  essential  use  to  us  in  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
That  one  sound  comes  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,— another  from  a  distance ;  one  sound  from  above, 
another  from  below^ ;  one  from  before, — another  from 
*  behind ;  one  from  the  right  hand, — another  from  the 
left,  are  judgments  which  we  have  every  moment  occa- 
sion to  form,  and  which  we  form  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence. 

With  respect  to  the  sif^ns  which  enable  us  to  form  our 
estimates  of  distance  by  the  ear,  there  is  little  or  no 
diliicuity  ;  as  they  seem  to  consist  merely  of  the  dift'er- 
ent  gradations  of  which  sounds  are  susceptible  in  point 
of  loudness  and  of  distinctness.  In  what  manner  our 
estimates  of  direction  are  formed,  has  not,  I  think,  been 
as  yet  satisfactorily  explained  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  know 
of  any  writer  whatever,  excepdng  Mr.  Gough  of  Ken- 
dal, who  has  even  attempted  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  diliicuity  attending  it  arises,  probably,  in 
some  measure,  from,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
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concerning  the  theory  of  sound  ;  a  subject  which,  after 
aQ  the  researches  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  continues  to  be 
involved  in  considerable  obscurky.    One  thing  seems  to 

be  pretty  obvious,  that  the  effect  of  which  \vc  are  con- 
scious  depends  on  the  mecJianical  impression  connected 
with  the  direction  in  w^hich  the  last  impulse  is  njadc  on 
the  organ  of  hearing  ;  but  how  this  impulse  is  modified 
according  to  the  position  of  the  sonorous  body,  (although 
that  it  is  so,  our  daily  experience  leaves  no  doubt,)  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  imagine. 

If  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  the  imitation  of  the 
ventriloquist  (in  so  far  as  direction  is  concerned)  would 
appear  to  be  not  only  unaccountable,  buL  quite  impossi- 
ble ;  inasmuch  as  the  effect  on  the  hearer's  ear,  which 
serves  to  him  as  a  sign  of  the  place  of  the  object,  does 
not  depend  on  any  particular  modification  of  sound 
which  a  mimic  can  copy,  but  on  the  actual  direction  in 
which  the  sound  falls  upon  the  organ. 

Mr.  Gough  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  this,  and, 
accordingly,  he  supposes  the  art  of  the  ventriloquist  to 
consist  in  a  power  of  throwing  his  voice  at  pleasure  to- 
w  ai  ds  the  different  walls  of  a  room,  so  as  to  produce  an 
echo  in  that  particular  direction  w^hich  suits  his  purpose. 
His  own  words  are  :  "He  who  is  master  of  this  art,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  place  his  mouth  obliquely  to  the 
company,  and  to  dart  his  words,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, against  an  opposing  object,  whence  they  will  ' 
be  reflected  inmiediately,  so  as  to  strike  the  ears  oi  the 
audience  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  reflector  will  appear  to  be  the  speaker." 
But  to  this  theory  tw^o  obvious  and  insurmountable  ob- 
jections occur :  1.  Supposing  the  ventriloquist  to  possess 
this  very  extraordinary  power  of  producing  an  echo  in 
a  room  where  none  was  ever  heard  before,  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  explained,  how  this  echo  comes  to  drown, 
or  rather  to  annihilate,  the  original  sound.  In  every  case 
of  echo,  two  sounds  at  least  are  heard.  Whence  is  it, 
then,  that  the  echo  of  the  ventriloquist^s  voice  shoVild  so 
completely  supplant  the  original  sound,  as  to  occupy 
solely  and  exclusively  the  attention  of  the  audience? 

2.  Mr.  Gough'.s  theory  proceeds  altogether  on  the 
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supposition,  that  the  art  of  veDtnloquism  can  be  practis- 
ed  only  within  the  walls  of  a  room ;  whereas  I  appre- 
hend the  fact  to  be,  that  it  may  be  exercised,  at  least, 
with  equal  advantage,  in  the  open  aur.  If  this  last  state- 
ment be  correct  it  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy  at 
once. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  the  coincidence  be- 
tween both  these  remarks,  (which  struck  me  when  I 
first  read  Mr.  Gough's  paper,)  and  the  following  stric- 
tures on  his  theory  of  ventriloquism,  in  a  very  ingenious 
article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  After  quoting  the 
same  passage  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  the  re- 
viewer proceeds  thus ; 

Though  this  comprehends  the  scope  of  the  author^s 
doctrine,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  aflbrds  a  deficieiu  and 
inadequate  explanation  even  of  the  case  that  he  relates, 
in  which  the  ventriloquist  performed  his  operations  in  a 
confined  room.  The  power  of  projecting  the  voice 
against  a  plain  wall,  so  that  it  shall  be  rejected  to  a  giv- 
en pointy  is  difficult,  and  we  may  almost  say  impossible 
of  attainment.  But,  granting  that  this  power  were  at- 
tained,  the  reflected  tones  of  the  voice  must  be'  a  mere 
echo,  whilst  the  sounds  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
mouih  of  the  speaker,  being  both  louder  in  degree,  and 
prior  in  point  of  time,  must  necessarily,  as  is  the  case  in 
every  echo,  drown  the  first  parls  of  the  rellected  suiinds, 
and  make  the  remainder  appear  evidently  different  from 
the  original.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  led  into 
this  theory  by  the  analogy  of  light,  without  perhaps  duly 
considering  that  the  particles  of  light  move  successively 
in  direct  lines  ;  whereas  the  undulations  of  sound  must 
necessarily  expand  and  enlarge,  as  they  proceed  on  from 
the  buundiiig  body.  But  the  leats  of  veiiinloquisni  are 
often  performed  sub  dio,  when  no  means  for  reflecting 
the  voice  can  be  present,  and  where,  of  course,  the  au- 
thor's doctrine  cannot  in  any  respect  apply.  He  has 
omitted  to  mention  a  cause  which  has  a  very  powerfiil 
influence  in  effecting  the  deception,  viz.  the  expecta- 
tion excited  in  the  spectator  or  hearer,  by  the  artist 
having  previously  informed  him  from  whence  he  propos- 
es to  make  the  sounds  proceed.    This  circumstance,  of 
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raising  expectation  almost  to  belief,  aided  by  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  talent  for  imitating  singular  or  striking 
sounds^  such,  for  example,  as  the  cries  of  a  childy  in  the 
act  of  suffocation,  is  perhaps  a  more  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  ventriloquism.'** 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing;  passage,  the  re- 
viewer alludes  to  the  inliuence  of  Imaginatiou  in  aiding 
the  illusions  of  the  ventriloquist  ;  a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Gough  has  altogether  overlooked,  but  which  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  chief  principles*  to  be  attended  to 
in  this  discussion.  Indeed,  I  am  strongly  inclmed  to 
think,  that  the  art  of  the  ventriloquist,  when  he  produces 
a  deception  with  respect  to  direction,  consists  less  in  his 
imitative  faculty,  than  in  the  address  with  which  he 
manages  the  imaginations  of  his  audience.  In  this  re- 
spect ventriloquism  and  painting  appear  to  me  to  be  ex- 
act counterparts  to  each  other.  The  painter  can  copy, 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  the  signs  of  different  direc' 
tion;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  copy  aU  the  signs 
connected  with  difference  of  distance, — for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  the  objects  in  his  representation  are  all  at 
the  sanie  distance  from  the  eye,  and,  consequently,  are 
viewed  without  any  change  in  its  conformation,  or  in  the 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes.  The  ventriloquist  on  the 
other  hand,  can  copy  the  signs  of  difierent  distanceSf 
but  not  the  signs  of  difierent  dirrdions.  We  know, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  that  if  all  the  signs  of 
different  direction  be  copied,  as  in  a  correct  perspective 
drawing,  the.  imagination  is  able  to  supply,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  the  signs  of  different  distances*  Th^  im- 
itation may  not  be  so  perfect  as  to  produce  any  thing 
approaching  to  a  deception  ;  but  the  effect  is  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  who,  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  imitative  arts,  consults  his  own  pleasure 
most  effectually,  when  he  yields  himself  up,  without  re- 
sistance, to  the  agreeable  delusions  practised  on  him  by 
the  artist.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  ear,  is  it 
not  probable,  from  analogy,  that  if  the  ventriloquist  can 
imitate  the  signs  of  different  disttmees,  the  imagination 


*  Ediuburgh  iieview,  Vol.  II.  pp.  194,  lHa. 
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may  supply  the  signs  of  different  directions  ?  For  this 
purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  imai^iiiation 
should  be  under  the  management  of  the  ventriloquist ; —  • 
a  maaagemeut  which  a  little  experience  and  address 
will  easily  enable  him  to  acquire  ;  and  also,  that  the  ear 
should  be  deprived  of  every  aid  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  receive  from  the  eye>  in  judging  of  the  local  situations 
of  objects.  That  both  of  these  things  are,  to  a  certun 
extent,  within  the  reach  of  his  art,  will  appear  from  the 
following  slight  remarks. 

1.  The  ventriloquist,  by  concealing  the  motions  of  his 
lips,  may  contrive  to  brinsj  the  whole  of  his  exhibition 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  ear  alone.  Of  the  few  per- 
sons of  this  description,  whom  I  have  happened  to  see, 
I  have  uniformly  observed,  that  all  of  them  contrived, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  conceal  their  faces, 
while  they  were  practising  their  imitations.  One  of  the 
number  remarked  to  me,  that  the  art  of  ventriloquism 
would  be  perfect,  if  it  were  possible  only  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, without  any  movement  of  the  hps  at  all.* 

2.  The  ventriloquist  may  direct  the  imagination  to- 
wards that  particular  rjnarter  from  which  the  sound  is 
supposed  to  proceed.  The  possibility  of  this  appears 
from  many  facts.  I  have  seen  a  person,  by  counterfeit- 
ing the  gesticulations  of  a  performer  on  the  violin,  while 
he  imitated  the  music  with  his  voice,  rivet  the  eyes  of 
his  audience  on  the  instrument,  though  every  sound  they 
heard  proceeded  from  his  own  mouth.  I  have  seen 
another,  by  imitating  the  barking  of  a  lap-dog,  direct  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  company  below  the  table. 

A  mimic  of  considerable  powers,  (the  late  Savile  Ca- 
rey) who,  among  his  various  other  exhibitions,  imitated 


*  Arc  not  the  deceptions  of  this  kind,  exemplified  in  some  of  the  exhibitions  of 
Matthew!^,  fiu  ilitatpd  f)y  the  slight  paralytic  distortion  of  hi-;  mouth  to  one  side  of 
ike  face?  In  consequence  of  this  accident,  when  he  wishes  to  conceal  the  motion 
of  his  lips,  he  htis  only  to  turn  the  other  side  of  his  face  to  the  spectators.  They, 
however,  who  have  hiid  the  pleasure  of  sccitis;  him,  will  loaiHIy  acknowledpje,  that 
this  circumsUiiK  e  co^  s  hut  a  very  little  w  ay  to  account  for  hi%  powers  as  a  Ventrilo- 
quist. It  may  contribute  something  to  give  a  freer  scope  to  their  exercise  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  illusion  depends  on  his  singular  talents  as  a  mimic,  eombin* 
ed  with  that  ascendant  over  the  imagination-;  of  }ii<:  audience,  w^iirh  he  owes  to  t  su- 
periority of  comic  genius  and  of  theatrical  skill,  seidom  found  in  union  with  that  sec- 
ondary accompliahmeDt 
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very  successfully  the  whistling  of  the  wind  blowing  into 
a  room  through  a  narrow  chink,  told  me,  that,  by  way 
of  experiment,  he  had  frequently  practised  this  decep- 
tion in  the  corner  of  a  coffee-house  ;  and  that  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  see  some  of  the  company  rise  to  examine 
the  tightness  of  the  windows ;  while  othei*Sy  more  intent 
upon  their  newspapers,  contented  themselves  with  put- 
ting on  their  hats,  and  buttoning  their  coats. 

The  same  thin^^  is  exemplified  on  a  greater  scale  in 
those  theatres  (formerly  not  uncommon  on  the  CuiiU- 
nent,)  where  a  performer  on  the  stage  exhibits  the 
dumb-show  of  singing,  with  his  lips  and  eyes,  and  ges- 
tures, while  another,  unseen,  supplies  the  music  with*his 
voice.  The  decepUon  in  such  cases,  it  is  well  known, 
is' so  complete  (at  kaat  at  first)  as  to  impose  on  the  ni- 
cest ear  and  quickest  eye.  The  case  I  suspect  to  be 
very  similar  with  the  deceptions  of  the  Ventriloquist ; 
whose  art  seems  to  me  to  amount  chiefly  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  address  or  trick,  in  misleading  the  imagination 
with  respect  to  direction.*  The  rest  resolves  entirely 
into  a  particular  modification  of  mimickry — that  of  the 
sigris  of  ^/i^fanc^— superadded  to  the  other  powera 
which  mimics  in  general  possess.  Among  these  pow- 
ers, that  which  ventril&quists  seem  in  general  most  eare- 
iullj  to  cultivate,  is  the  power  of  imitating  the  modifica- 
tion of  sounds  which  arises  from  their  obstruction ;  of 
imitating,  for  example,  the  voice  of  a  person  heard  from 
the  adjoining  apartment,  or  from  the  floor  below ;  or  the 
Tatding  of  a  carriage  as  it  passes  along  the  street. 

The  deception,  after  all,  has  but  narrow  limits  ;  and, 
I  suspect,  owes  no  inconsiderable  part  of'  its  effect  to 
the  sudden  surprise  which  it  occasions.  It  may  make 
up  completely  for  a  small  difference  of  direction,  but  is 
easily  detected,  if  the  difference  be  considerable,  and  if 
the  experiment  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  Ac- 


*  Mr.  Gough,  who  ^ad  the  misfortuae  to  be  blind  Iromhis  infancy,  could  not  pos- 
ribly  fenn  any  judgment,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the  length  to  whidi  this  last 

species  of  deception  may  be  carried  by  the  help  of  false  intimations  or  signs  skilfully 
a(!drc??ed  to  the  eye.  It  is  not.  thprpfore  surpiishig,  that  he  shotild  have  been  led 
to  adopt  some  of  tliose  conclusions  wiiich  1  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  contro* 
▼ert  His  paper,  on  the  whole,  reflects  the  highe^^t  honor,  boHi  en  his  poOosopliical 
ngicitsr,  aiid  on  his  talents  as  an  accunte  and  skiUul  observer* 
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cordingly,  it  is  only  in  very  large  theatres,  tliat  the  divis- 
ion of  labor,  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned  in  the 
art  of  the  opera-singer,  has  been  atteinpLed  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  success.  In  the  progress  of  the 
entertainment,  I  have^  in  general,  become  distinctly  sen- 
sible of  the  imposition :  and  have  sometimes  wondered 
.  that  it. should  have  misled  me  for  a  moment. 

It  is  generaUy  imagmed  that  ventriloquists  possess 
some  peculiar  organic  faculty  which  is  denied  to  other 
men.  By  the  ancients  they  were  supposed  to  have  a 
power  of  fetching  a  voice  from  the  belly  or  stoiuach. 
Hence  they  were  called  EyyaajgLf.ivOoi.  Mr.  Gray,  iu 
his  comments  upon  Plato,  seems  plainly  to  have  given 
credit  to  this  supposition.    "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  ai^ 

Sossessed  of  this  faculty,"  (that  is,  of  fetching  a  voice 
"om  the.  belly  or  stomach,)  can  manage  their  voice  in 
so  wonderful  a  manner  that  it  shall  seem  to  come  from 
what  part  they  please,  not  of  themselves  only,  but  of 
any  other  person  in  the  company,  or  even  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  down  a  chimney,  from  below  stairs,  &c. 
&c.  of  which  T  mvself  have  been  witness."*  In  what 
manner  this  faculty  of  fetching  a  voice  irom  the  belly  or 
stomach  should  enable  the  possessor  to  work  all  these  ap- 
parent miracles,  Mr*  Gray  has  not  attempted  to  explain. 
Among  the  modems,  a  different  theory  has  become 
prevalent, — ^that  this  peculiar  faculty  consists  in  the 
power  of  speaking  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  Hobbes  is 
the  earliest  auihor,  by  whom  I  have  found  this  idea 
started  :  "  A  man,"  says  he,  "  that  has  practised  to  speak 
by  dramng  in  his  breath,  (which  kind  of  men  in  ancient  • 
time  were  called  VentrUoquif)  and  so  make  the  weakness 
of  his  voice  seem  to  proceed,  not  from  the  weak  impul- 
sion of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  from  distance  of  place, 
is  able  to  make  very  many  men  believe  it  is  a  voice  from 
Heaven,  whatsoever  he  pleases  to  tell  them."  f  The 


•  Gray's  Works,  Edit,  by  Mathias,  Vol.  II.  p.  424. 

t  Hobbes,  Cff  a  Christian  CommonioeaUh^  Chap,  xxxvif. — ^Ifthe  Tentriloquist  real- 
ly possess  this  power,  it  is  probably  much  less  liy  tvcakcniiti^  tht-  voice,  (as  Hobbes 
supposes)  than  by  divcstiog  it  of  all  the  conimun  marks  of  (direction  and  of  locality, 
fhat  so  unnatural  a  modification  of  speech  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposesvof 

the  ini|)osior. 

la  Plato's  Dialogue,  entitled  Sojphitia,  the  foUowiog  words  occor :  *£n4i 

VOL.  Ill*  22 
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same  theory  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  times  by 
philosophers  of  the  highest  name,  and  has  received 
countenance  from  some  yery  accurate  observers  of  my 

own  acquaintance.  For  my  own  part,  1  must  acknowl-* 
edge  that  I  entertain  great  doubts  about  the  fact,  as  I 
cannot  conceive  what  aid  the  ventriloquist  could  derive 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  from  such  an  extraordinary 
power,  if  it  were  really  in  his  possession.  My  oppor- 
tunities, however,  of  witnessing  such  exhibitioivs  have 
been  but  few,  and  never  afforded  me  access  to  a  partic- 
ular examination  of  the  performer;.  I  would  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  rather  to  propose  a  query  for  the  con- 
sideration of  others,  than  to  give  a  decided  opinion  of 
my  own.*  Tliat  the  imagination  alone  of  the  spectators, 
when  skilfully  managed,  may  be  rendered  subservient, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  purposes  of  the  ven- 
triloquist, I  am  fully  satisfied ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined 
to*  think  that,  when  seconded  by  such  powers  of  imita- 
tion as  some  mimics  possess,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  phenomena  of  ventriloquism  of  which  I 
have  ever  heard. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  ventriloquist  to  personate  a 
father  in  the  attitude  of  listening  from  a  window  to  the 
voice  of  his  child,  who  is  exposed  to  some  sudden  and 
imminent  danger  below.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  him 
possessed  of  such  theatrical  skill,  as  will  transport  in 
miagination  the  audience  to  the  spot  where  the  child  is 
supposed  to  be  placed,  and  so  rivet  their  attention  to 
what  is  passing  there,  as  will  render  his  imitation  of  its 
feeble  and  distant  cries  a  much  more  imposing  illusion 
than  it  would  otherwise  be  :  or,  to  take  a  case  which  is 
seldom  omitted  among  feats  of  ventriloquism, — suppose 


fhyycfttvov  ii  aroTev  "Eu^vxXic^.  f  Plato,  Ed.  Srrrani,  Vol.  I.  p.  252.  C.)  Mr.  Gray 
remarks  on  tbis  passage,  thut  Eurycles  was  aa  'E.yyarr^tft.t^Ht  and  thai  those  who 
had  the  same  faculty  were  called  after  him  EurycUda,  Serranus  trandates  Mrttm, 
importunvm  et  absurdum.  U  it  not  more  reasonabto  to  suppose  that  Plato  used 
the  word  aroToy  in  its  literal,  and,  in  this  ca«!c,  muuh  more  appropriate  sense,  to  de- 
note the  distiuguisiiin^  faculty  of  a  ventriloquist*  by  which  he  contrives  to  appear 
without  ptaee  or.  potUiont  or,  which  comes  to  tihie  same  tihing,  to  change  his  ap- 
parent place  at  pleasure:  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  "Nusquam  eBt»qui  ubique  est" — 
Sen.  Epitt.  2.      "     '  - 

*  I  shall  ever  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  rendeied  it  impossible  Ibr  me  to 
attend  the  extraordinary,  and,  by  all  accounts,  impanlleled  peifoimatices  lately  ex- 
hildted  in  Scotland  by  M.  Alexandre* 
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the  performer  to  carry  on  an  imaginary  dialogue  up  a 
chimney  with  a  chimney-sweeper  in  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion. How  imperfect  an  imitation  of  a  person  in  such 
unusual  circumstances  will  be  sufficient,  if  aided  by  tole- 
'  rable  theatrical  powers,  to  produce  sUch  a  degree  of  re<^ 
semblance  as  will  occasion  that  amusing  surprise  and 
wonder,  which  are,  more  or  less,  the  objects  of  all  the 
Imitative  Arts.  Even  in  the  case  oi  painting,  a  perfectly 
gomplete  deception  is  never  the  aim  of  the  artist ;  as  a 
great  part  of  the  pleasure  arises  from  the  perception  of 
the  difficulty  surmawUedi  siad  consequently  would  be 
diminished  if  the  painter  should  to  appearance  have 
achieved  an  impossibility.  Deception,'^  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  is  so  often  recommended  by  writers 
on  the  flieory  of  painting,  instead  of  advancing  the  art, 
is,  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its  iiifant  slate.'**  Di- 
derot plainly  entertained  the  same  idea,  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  still  more  explicitly,  and  with  much  greater 
precision.  "  Les  arts  d'imitation  sont  toujours  fondes 
sur  une  hjrpoth^se ;  ce  n'est  pas  le  vmi  qui  nous  charme, 
c^cst  le  mensonge  approchcM  de  la  v trite  le  plus  pres  pos* 
mbkJ'  f  In  these  few  words,  Diderot  has  conveyed 
completely  my  notion  of  the  source  of  the  pleasure  af- 
forded by  the  imitations  of  the  vientriloquist. 

From  the  very  interesting  and  intelligent  narrative 
of  Captain  Lyon,  it  appears  that  the  art  of  ventrilo- 
quism is  not  unknown  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  that 
it  is  employed  by  them  for  the  same  purpose  to  which  it 
was  so  often  made  subservient  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  following  paasage  appears  to  me  so  curious,  that  I 
shall  transcribe  the  whole  of  it 

•"Amongst  our  Igloolik  acquaintances,  were  two  female 
and  a  few  male  wizards,  of  whom  the  principal  was 
Toolemak.  This  personage  was  cunnins^  and  intelli- 
gent, and,  whether  professionally,  or  from  his  skill  in  the 
chase,  but  perhaps  from  both  reasons,  was  considered 
by  all  the  tribe  as  a  man  of  importance.   As  I  inyariably 

♦  Reynold's  Works,  Vol,  III.  p.  176.  Third  ediUon. 

t  Didr-ot.  Observations  sur  tin  ouvrage  intituld,  "  Garrick  et  les  Acteurs  Auglois." 
Memoires  Hisloriques,  &c.  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Grimm,  Tom.  I.  p.  100.  Loadres, 
ches  ColbuiD,  1814. 
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paid  great  deference  to  his  opinion  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  calling,  he  ireely  communicated  to  me 
his  superior  knowledge,  and  did  not  scruple  to  allow  of 
my  bi'iiii^  present  at  his  interview  with  Tornga,  or  his 
patron  spirit.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  took  an  early  ' 
opportunity  of  requesting  my  friend  to  exhibit  his  skill 
in  my  cabin.  His  old  wife  was  with  him,  and  by.  much 
flattery,  and  an  accidental  display  of  a  glittering  knife 
and  sbme  beads,  she  assisted  me  in  obtaining  my  re- 
quest. All  light  excluded,  our  sorcerer  began  chanting 
to  his  wife  with  great  vehemence,  and  she,  in  return, 
answered  by  singing  the  Amna-aya,  which  was  not  dis- 
continued durino;  the  whole  ceremony.  As  far  as  I 
could  hear,  be  afterwards  began  taming  himself  rapidly 
round,  and,  in  a  loud  powerful  voice,  vociferated  for 
Tornga  with  great  impatience,  at  the  same  time  blowing 
and  snorting  like  a  Walrus.  His  noise,  impatience,  and 
agitation,  increased  every  moment,  and  he  at  length  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  deck,  varying  his  tones  and  making  a. 
rusthng  with  his  clothes. 

"  Suddenly  the  voice  seemed  smothered,  and  was  so 
managed  as  to  sound  as  if  retreating  beneath  the  deck, 
each  moment  becoming  more  distant,  and  ultimately  giv- 
ing the  idea  of  being  many  feet  below  the  cabin,  when 
it  ceased  entirely.  His  wife  now,  in  answer  to  my  que- 
ries, informed  me  very  seriously,  that  he  had  dived,  and. 
that  he  would  send  up  Tornga.  Accordingly,  in  about 
half  a  minute,  a  distant  blowing  was  heard  very  slo\\  ly 
approaching,  and  a  voice,  which  differed  from  that  we 
at  first  had  heard,  was  at  times  mingled  with  the  blow- 
ing, until  at  length  both  sounds  became  distinct,  and  the 
old  woman  informed  me  that  Tomga  was  come  to  an- 
swer my  questions.  I  accordin^y  asked  several  quesf- 
tions  of  the  sagacious  spirit,  to  each  of  which  inquiries 
I  received  an  answer  by  two  loud  slaps  on  the  deck, 
which  I  was  given  to  understand  was  favorable.  A  very 
hollow,  yet  powerful  voice,  certainly  much  different  from 
the  tones  of  Toolemak,  now  chanted  for  some  time,  and 
a  strange  jumble  of  hisses,  groans,  shouts,  and  gabblings 
Uke  a  turkey,  succeeded  in  rapid  order.  The  old  woman 
sang  with  increased  energy ;  a^nd,  as  I  took  it  for  grant* 
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ed  that  this  Was  all  intended  to  astonish  the  Kabloona,  I 
cried  repeatedly  that  1  was  very  much  afraid.  This,  as 
I  expected,  added  iuel  to  the  fire,  until  the  poor  immor- 
tal, exhausted  by  its  own  m!,H;ht,  asked  leave  to  retire. 
The  voice  gradually  sunk  Irom  our  hearing,  as  at  first, 
and  a  very  indistinct  hissing  succeeded  ;  in  its  advance, 
it  sounded  like  the  tone  produced  by  the  wind  on  the 
base  chord  of  an  £olian  harp ;  this  was  soon  changed 
to  a  rapid  hiss  like  that  of  a  rocket,  and  Toolemak,  with 
a  yell,  announced  his  return.  I  had  held  my  breath  at 
the  first  distant  hissing,  and  twice  exhausted  myself,  yet 
our  conjuror  did  not  once  respire,  and  even  his  return- 
ing and  powerful  yell  w  as  uttered  without  a  previous  stop 
or  inspiration  of  air."  * 

What  follows  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  extent  and  ver- 
satilitjr  of  the  imitative  powers  possessed  by  some  of 
these  savages. 

Ohotook,  and  his  intelligent  wife  Iligliak,  padd  me  a 
visit,  and  from  them  I  obtained  the  names  of  many  birds 
and  animals,  by  showing  specimens  and  drawings. 
Their  little  boy,  an  ugly  and  stupid-looking  young  glut- 
ton, astonished  me  by  the  aptitude  with  which  he  imita- 
ted the  cries  of  each  creature  as  it  was  exhibited.  The 
young  ducks  answering  the  distant  call  of  their  mother, 
had  sdl  the  effect  of  ventriloquism :  indeed,  every  sound, 
from  the  angry  growl  of  a  bear,  to  the  sharp  hum  of  a 
mnskitoe,  was  given  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  this 

boy."t       *  • 

*  Captain  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  pp.  359«  360. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  149, 150. 
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PART  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  INT£LLECTUAI<  CHARACTER. 


SECTION  L 
Genend  Olwervatioiis. 

» 

Hitherto  we  have  been  employed  in  analyzing  the 

Human  Understanding  into  those  simple  faculties  from 
which  our  various  intellectual  operations  result.  The 
analysis  is,  after  all,  probably  far  from  being  complete  ; 
but  I  hope  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  comprehensive 
to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  most  important  phenom- 
ena, and  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  the  science 
may  be  farther  advanced  by  future  inquirers. 

Of  the  Faculties  which  have  passed  under  review  in 
the  former  parts  of  this  work,  some  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Even  Abstraction,  that 
faculty  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  cultivation 
for  its  developement,  is  exercised,  on  man  v  occasions,  by 
children  and  savages,  although  in  a  very  interior  degree 
to  that  of  which  speculative  minds  are  capable.  These 
faculties,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  essential  capa- 
cities of  the  human  understanding,  and  as  characteristic- 
al  endowments  of  our  species. 

Prom  the  vai'ious  possible  combinations  and  modiiica- 
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tions  of  these  faculties  result  all  the  varieties  of  genius 
and  of  intellectual  character  among  men.   What  are 

the  original  di>])arities  m  their  capacities,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascert'ain  ;  but,  from  the  analoo^y  of  the  body, 
it  is  presumable  that  such  disparities  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  so  ingeniously  advanced  to  the  con- 
trary by  Helvetius  and  his  followers.  I  confess,  for 
my  own  part,  that  I  never  was  an  admirer  of  iJiis 
philosophy,  so  fashionable,  about  forty  years  ago,  on 
the  continent ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  its  prin- 
ciples at  present.  That  the  different  situations  into 
which  men  are  thrown  by  the  accidents  of  life,  would 
produce  great  diversities  in  their  talents,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  their  original  capacities  were  the  same, 
is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  is  surely  pushing  the  con- 
clusion too  far  to  affirm,  that  no  original  inequalities 
exist;  when  no  proof  from  the  fact  can  be  produced  of 
such  an  assertion,  and  when  so  strong  an  analogy  as 
that  of  the  natural  disparities  among  men,  in  point  of 
bodily  advantages,  leads  to  an  opposite  opinion.  A  far- 
ther argument  lor  this,  may,  I  think,  be  deduced  from 
the  art  of  Physiognomy,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
exaggerated  and  absurd  pretensions  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors, seems  to  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  principles 
of  Human  Nature.  That  there  are  native  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  and  in  the  cast '  of  the  features,  will 
not  be  disputed ;  and,  if  these  are  at  all  significant  of 
the  intellectual  operations,  they  would  lead  us  to  infer 
a  corresponding  variety  in  our  mental  gifts.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  that  this  theory  of  the  original  equality  of 
minds  should  form  part  of  the  same  system  which  refers 
all  the  phenomena  of  thought  to  a  mechanical  organiza- 
tion of  the  particles  of  matter.^ 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
supposing  two  minds  to  be  originally  equal  in  all  respects, 
the  most  trifling  external  circumstances  may  create  be- 
tween them  the  most  important  differences  in  the  result. 
"Ipsi  animi,  magni  refert,  quali  in  corpore  iocati  sint: 


*  The  observations  of  physicians  on  the  iudications  of  chaiucter,  to  be  collected 
from  die  bodily  temperaments  of  individiub,  aflbid  aaotlMr  pcetomptioii,  equally 
strong*  igunst  the  tbeoiy  of  Helvetius. 
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Multa  enim  6  corpore  existunt,  quae  acuant  mentem ; 
multay  quae  obtundant"  *  How  often  has  the  head  both 
of  man  and  woman  been  completely  turned  by  a  more 
than  common  share  of  personal  beauty !  and  how  oflen 

has  a  deformity  of  body  led  the  person  afflicted  with  it 
to  signalize  himself  by  extraordinary  mental  endow- 
ments and  accomplishments.  "  It  is  good,"  says  Lord 
Bacon  "  to  consider  deformity,  not  as  a  signe,  which  is 
deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom  laileth  of  the 
effect.  Whosoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  person, 
that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur 
in  himself,  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn."  f 

Even  the  effects  of  stature  upon  the  mind  are  not 
undeserving  of  attention.  It  is  remarked  by  a  very 
accurate  and  profound  observer  of  human  character, 
that,  "  little  men  are  commonly  decisive  and  oracular  in 
their  opinions."  To  what  this  is  owing,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  conjecture  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  reaUty 
of  the  fact.  The  whole  of  the  portrait  I  allude  to  is  so 
spirited,  that  we  may  confidently  conclude  it  was  closely 
copied  after  nature. 

"Noils  nous  arrfetames  aupr^s  de  Puniversit^  pour 
regarder  queiques  athches  de  livres  qu'on  vcnoit  d'atta- 
cher  k  la  porte.  Plusieurs  personnes  s'amusoient  ausd 
k  les  lire  ;  et  j'appercus  parmi  ceux-la  un  pclil-hommey 
qui  disoit  son  sentiment  sur  ces  ouvrages  affich^s.  Je 
remarquai  qu'on  F6coutoit  avec  une  extreme  attention,  et 
je  jugeai  en  meme  tems'  qu'il  croyoit  m^riter  qu*on 


-  *  Cle.  Tuscul.  Disp.  Ltb.L  c  83. 

t  Bacon's  Esj^ays. — This  very  deep  nnd  just  observation  was  probably  pointr<1 
the  Physiognomical  Theories  of  Campaneila,  then  much  in  fashion  over  Europe, — 
theoHes  in  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  mncli  troth ;  but  to  which  numeiv 
0U8  exception;?  may  be  expected  to  occur,from  the  superiority  of  moral  over  phydcal 
cagaes,  when  they  are  fairly  brought  into  competition  with  each  other. 


The  epigrammatic  point  in  these  lines  is  sufficiently  happy  ;  but  Ihe  thought  h 
trite  and  shallow,  when  compared  with  the  hint  suggested  by  Bacon,  to  attend 
chiefly,  in  such  cases,  to  the  probable  effect,  upon  a  powerful  mind,  of  these  phys- 
ical disadvantages,  in  rousing  a  noble  ambition  to  surmount  tlie  obstacles  wliidi 
.  tt»ey  oppose  to  its  progress. 

For  some  ingenious  and  pleasing  illustrations  of  this  idea,  see'  an  fftoy  on  De- 
formity, by  William  Hay,  Esq.  London,  1764. 


le,  lumine  losns 

■i  bonm  fsa.**—MarliaL  Lib.  xii.  Epig.  54. 
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l'6coutat    II  paroissoit  vain,  et  il  avoit  Pesprit  deci^ 
comme  Font  la  plupart  des  petits  hommes."  * 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  furnish  an  interest- 
ing  and  important  subject  of  inquiry,  to  examine  the 
effects  produced  on  the  intellectual  faculties  by  the 
differciiL  pursuits  to  which  men  betake  themselves  in  a 
civilized  society  ;  and  with  this  view,  in  treating  of  the 
power  of  Abstraction,  have  suggested  a  few  hints  with 
respect  to  the  effects  resulting  from  habits  of  specula- 
tion considered  in  contrast  with  habits  of  business. 
These  very  slight  remarks,  however,  were  confined  to 
the  most  general  and  obvious  cases  of  theproblem»  and 
throw  but  little  light  on  those  more  delicate  peculiarities 
which  take  their  rise  from  particular  studies,  and  which 
distinguish  the  different  classes  of  literal}  men  from 
each  other.  The  metaphysician,  (for  example,)  the 
mathematician,  the  poet,  the  critic,  the  antiquary, 
strengthen  by  their  respective  pursuits,  a  correspondmg 
combination  of  faculties  and  principles,  while  they  suffer 
others  to  remain  without  due  cultivation:  And  it  is  sure- 
ly an  inquiry  which  promises  to  be  at  once  curious  and 
useful,  to  ascertain,  with  somewhat  of  logical  precision, 
in  what  respects  their  intellectual  characters  may  be 
expected  to  be  severally  marked  and  discriminated. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  this  subject,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  add  a  few 
observations  of  a  more  general  nature,  in  farther  prose- 
cution of  those  which  I  have  offered  in  my  first  Volume. 

In  reflecting  on  the  endless  varieties  of  Human  Char- 
acter, one  of  the  most  unportant,  aiiid,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  that  occur  to  us,  is 
between  those  men  who,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  are 
guided  by  steady  and  systematical  views ;  and  that 
much  more  numerous  class  who,  without  any  fixed 
principles,  are  iniluenccd  from  day  to  day,  by  immedi- 
ate prospects  of  interest  and  ambition ;  by  the  force  of 
passion;  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment;  or  by  the  ever- 
chan^ng  opinions  and  manners  of  the  times.  It  is 
evident,'  that  of  neither  of  these  two  descriptions  of  indi-' 


•GilBItt,Liv.iT.chap.6, 
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viduals,  ran  any  just  estimate  be  formed  from  a  hasty 
survey»or  aa  occasional  acquamtance.  The  weakest 
and  most  unprmcipled»  if  seen  at  some  lucky  conjunc- 
turey  when  interest,  or  humor,  or  fashion,  happens  to 
point  out  the  same  path  with,  reason  and  duty,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  actuated  by  motives  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  the  most 
decided  character,  and  the  most  comprehensive  sagaci- 
ty, if  judged  of  by  an  observer  of  a  more  hmited  mind 
than  himself,  may  be  censured  as  wavering  and  incon- 
sistent in  his  purposes,  from  a  hasty  view  of  those  very 
measures,  which,  if  combined  with  the  other  parts  of 
his  history,  would  afford  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  unceasing  constancy  with  which  he  had  prosecuted 
his  object.  It  is  they  alone  who  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  long  voyage, — with  the  varia- 
ble Winds  and  the  accidental  currents,  accordina:  to 
which  the  pilot  was  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  shape 
his  course, — who  are  able  to  pronounce  on  his  attention 
and  skill  as  a  navigator.  To  a  spectator  who  happened 
only  to  observe  the  ship  when  on  a  particular  tack,,  how 
different  might  its  destination  appear  from  what  it  was 
in  reality !  And  how  essentially  necessary  may  have 
been  this  apparent  deviation,  to  steer  it  to  the  harbour 
for  which  it  was  bound  ! 

Of  the  differences  now  remarked  in  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  part  depend  on  intclli^ctual,  and  part  on 
moral  character.  To  the  former  class  must  be  referred 
the  original  conception  of  a  magnificent  design,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  measures  by  which  it  is  to  be  ac- 
compHshed.  To  the  latter,  the  steadiness,  perseverance, 
and  force  of  .mind  displayed  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  its  ultimate  tendency  with  respect 
to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. Notwithstanding,  however,  the  justness  of  this 
theoretical  distinction,  it  will  be  found  to  require  less 
attention  in  the  actual  study  of  Human  Nature,  than 
might  at  first  be  expected.  A  comprehensive  and  en- 
lightened understanding  is  but  rarely  uniiccompanied 
with  a  corresponding  enlargement  and  benevolence  of 
heart ;  and  still  fewer  are  the  cases,  in  which  a  weak. 
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shallow,  and  contracted  head  does  not  contrive  to  shape, 
for  its  own  ends,  a  ^elEsh,  casuistical,  and  pet|,ifoggiug 
code  of  morality. 

If^  from  the  crowd  who  afe  occupied  only  about  their 
own  personal  concerns,  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  those 
who  move  in  a  higher  sphere,  .and  study  the  history  of 
the  few  statesmen  who  have  labored  to  identify  their 
fame  with  the  permanent  interests  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind,  we  shall  find  many  additional  reasons  for 
distrusLing,  in  their  case,  the  opinions  formed  with  re- 
spect to  them  by  their  contemporaries.  Accustomed  by 
their  habits  of  thought  (and  wisely  accustomed  for  the 
objects  they  had  in  view)  to  look  rather  ta  general  prin- 
ciples than  to  temporary  expedients,  they  no  doubt  laid 
their  account,  in  proportion  as  they  were  confident  of 
the  ultimate  result,  with  sinking,  in  the  mean  time,  below 
the  level  of  men,  who,  by  flattering  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  their  times,  have  seemed  to  lead  that  mul- 
titude which  they  only  followed.  "  The  children  of  this 
world,"  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  "  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration  than  the  children  of  light;"  and  it  is,  according- 
ly, from  generations  yet  to  come,  that  they  who  "  shine 
as  lights  in  the  midst  of  darkness''  must  expect  their  re- 
ward. 

Nor  is  even  this  reward  certain,  excepting  where  a 

long  career  of  public  life  has  cornpleteiy  unfolded  the 
general  principles  of  policy  by  which  their  conduct, 
amidst  all  its  apparent  anomalies,  was  systematically 
guided.  What  was  formerly  remarked  with  respect  to 
projectors  in  the  concerns  of  private  life,  is  still  more 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  statcsmerf ;  that 
they  are  often  overtaken,  by  ruin,  while  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  harvest  which  others  are  tp  reap.  A  few.  years 
more  might  have  (Secured  to  themselves  the  prize  which 
they  had  in  view  ;  and  changed  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
(which  is  always  regulated  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  failure  or  of  success,)  from  contempt  of  their 
folly,  into  admiration  of  their  sagacity  and  perseverance. 

"  It  is  observed  by  Comte  de  Bussi,  that  time  reme- 
dies all  mischances,  and  that  men  die  unfortunate,  only 
because  they  did  not  live  long  enough.  Mareschaui 
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d'Estr^e,  who  died  rich  at  a  hundred,  would  have  died 
abeggar^  had  he  lived  only  to  eighty.  The  maxim,  like 
iaoHt  other  apothegms,  is  stated  in  terms  much  too  un- 
qualified ;  but  it  may  furnish  matter  for  many  interesting 
reflections  to  those  who  have  surveyed,  with  aUention, 
the  characters  wliicli  have  passed  before  them  on  the 
stage  of  life  ;  or  who  amuse  tiiemselves  with  marking 
the  trifling  and  fortuitous  circumstances  by  which  the 
multitude  are  decided,  in  pronouncing  their  verdicts  of 
foresight,  or  of  unprovidence."  * 

But  in  this  field,  which  is  obviously  of  bojindless  ex- 
tent, I  must  not  indulge  myself  in  expatiating  longer. 
A  much  more  hmited  view  of  the  su})ject  is  all  that  I 
have  destined  for  the  matter  of  this  Chapter  ;  in  which 
I  propose  only  to  treat,  and  that  very  briefly,  of  the 
practical  tendency  of  certain  scientific  pursuits  to  modi- 
fy the  intellectual  powers.  I  begin,  fii-st,  with  Qonsid- 
ering  the  tendency,  in  this  respect,  of  Metaphysical  In- 
quiries ;  after  which,  I  shall  consider,  secondly,  the  Ef- 
fects of  Mathematical  Studies  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Efiects 
produced  by  the  Culture  of  those  arts  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Imagination,  The  considerations  stated 
under  these  three  heads,  together  with  a  few  remarks 
which  I  shall  add  on  the  Cliai-acteristical  J)ifterences  of 
the  Sexes,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  dis- 
quisitions to  which  I  allude, 

SiBGTION  n. 

Hie  If etepliyaiciui. 

I  HAD  formerly  occasion  to  mention  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Metaphysics,  and  the  different  acceptations  in 
which  it  has,  at  different  times,  been  used  in  the  schools 

of  philosophy.  In  this  section,  however,  I  eiii})l()y  it  in 
that  loose  arid  popular  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood in  our  own  language  ; — a  sense  so  very  exten- 
sive, as  to  confound  together,  in  the  common  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  a  great  variety  of  studies  which  have 


*  EllMMiito  of  the  FbikMophy  of  flio  Honaa  Mind,  Vol*  U.  p.  161^  Thifd  Edi< 
tkm. 
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a  very  remote  relation  to  each  other ;  but  which,  as  they 
all  require  nearly  the  same  sort  of  mental  exertion,  may, 
without  any  impropriety,  be  classed  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing disquisition.  Of  these  studies,  the  first,  in  point 
of  dignity,  as  well  as  utility,  is  unquestionably  that  which 
relates  to  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  human  mind : 
to  which  may  be  added,  as  branches  of  the  same  sci- 
ence, our  logical  inquiries  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding, — our  ethical  inquiries  concerning  the 
tTieory  of  morals,— our  philological  iiKjuiries  concerning 
universal  grammar, — our  critical  inquiries  concerning 
the  philosophy  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
same  word  Metaphysics  is  applied  to  those  abstract 
speculations  which  relate  to  the  objects  of  mathe^ 
matics  and  of  physics,— to  our  speculations,  for  exam- 
ple, with  respect  to  number,  proportion,  space,  dura- 
tion,—r-the  first  principles  of  the  algebraical  art, — ^the 
first  principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions, — the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  calculus  of  probabilities, — the  measure- 
ment of  forces,  and  of  the  other  quantities  which  fall 
under  the  consideration  of  the  natural  philosopher, — 
the  history  of  our  ideas  of  hardness,  softness,  extension, 
figure,  motion,  and  of  other  analogous  affections  of 
matter;  which,  in  consequence  of  our  early  familiariQr 
with  them,  are  seldom  subjected  to  a  scientific  examin- 
ation. Above  all,  it  continues  to  be  applied  (and,  ac- 
cording to  vulgar  opinion,  with  peculiar  propriety,)  to 
the  scholastic  discussions  concerning  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  the  soul,  and  various  other  topics,  on  which  ex- 
perience and  observation  supply  us  with  no  dcUa  as  a 
foundation  for  our  reasonings! 

In  the  different  acceptations  which  have  been  just 
enumerated,  of  the  word  Metaphysics^  it  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  convey  ideas  altogether  unconnected.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  we  maybe  able,  by  a  little  at- 
tention, to  trace  some  circumstances  common  to  them 
all.  When  a  philosophical  term  is  transferred  from  one 
thing  to  another,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  transference 
is  made  wholly  at  random.  Some  sort  of  connexion  oi* 
analogy  has  been  perceived  between  the  two  subjects, 
by  a  kind  of  intuition,  although  it  may  require  much  re- 
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flection  to  enable  us  to  say  in  what  the  connexion  con- 
sists. The  study  of  the  metaphorical,  and  perha|>s  still 
more  of  (what  I  have  elsewhere  called)  the  tranaUive  * 

application  of  language,  may,  in  this  way,  often  assist  us 
in  tracing  the  relations  among  the  different  objects  of 
our  knowledge  ;  or,  at  least,  may  help  us  to  account  for 
the  intellectual  process  by  which  men  have  been  led  to 
comprehend,  under  a  common  term,  things  apparently 
different,  and  even  heterogeneous. 

With  respect  to  the  inquiries  formerly  enumerated, 
they  will  all  be  found,  upon  examination*  to  agree  in  this, 
that  they  require  the  same  sort  of  mental  exertion  for 
their  prosecution',  inasmuch  as  all  of  them  depend,  for 
their  chief  materials,  on  iliai  power  (called  by  Mr. 
Locke  Reflect  ion)  by  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention 
inwards  upon  its  own  operations,  and  the  sulijects  of  its 
own  consciousness.  In  researches  concerning  our  in- 
tellectual and  active  powers,  the  mind  directs  it  attention 
to  the  faculties  which  it  exercises,  or  to  the  propensities 
which  put  these  faculties  in  motion.  In  all  the  other  in» 
quiries  which  were  mentioned,  the  materials  of  our  rea- 
soning are  drawn  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  our  own 
internal  resources.  Thus,  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
space  and  duration  is  not  derived  from  an  experimental 
examination  of  thingj^  external,  but  from  reflection  upon 
.  ideas  coeval  with  the  first  exercise  of  our  senses.  The 
ideas  are,  indeed,  at  first  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the' 
percepdons  of  sense  ;  but  when  we  engage  in  meta- 
physical  inquiries  concerning  them,  all  our  Imowledge  is 
derived  from  materials  withm  ourselves.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  from  sense  that  we  derive  our  ideas  of  hard- 
ness, softness,  figure,  and  muiion  ;  but  when  these  ideas 
have  bec^n  oiu  o  formed,  the  metaphysician  is  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  data  from  which  his  subsequent  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  them  are  to  be  deduced :  nor  could 
he  derive  any  assistance  in  such  inquiries  from  a  thou- 
sand experiments  on  hard,  soft,  figured,  or  moving  bod- 
ies.  Indeed,  all  the  metaphysical  knowledge  which  we 


*  An  expression  which  I  baVe  borrowed  from  the  late  very  ingenious  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  author  of  the  AnaljUctllnquiiy  into  the  Piliidplet  of  TV»te<— See  PhUa$o- 
phAtiU  JS$tti9f9,  p.  SIS. 
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ever  can  acquire  about  these  qualities,  amounts  only  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  of  them 
are  first  introduced  into  the  mind  ;  or»  to  speak  more 
properly,  of  the  occasions  when  our  thoughts  were  first 

led  to  those  subjects.  Although,  therefore,  our  nieta- 
physical  inquiries  concerning  hardness,  softness,  figure, 
and  motion,  seem,  at  hrsL  to  have  for  their  objects  ex- 
ternal existences,  yet  they  are  carried  on  entirely  by  the 
exercise  of  reflection  on  our  mental  operations.  Simi- 
lar observations  are  appUcable  to  our  metaphysical  in- 
quiries concerning  number  and  proportion.  In  our  crit- 
ical researches  concerning  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts, 
our  object  is,  to  arrest  those  ideas  which  commonly  pass 
through  the  mind  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  attended  to,  in 
order  to  detect  the  causes  on  which  our  pleasures  de- 
pend,— an  exerci:>e  of  our  faculties  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  been  now  considering.  In  short,  I  ap- 
prehend that  all  our  metaphysical  speculations  on  these 
points  aim  only  at  a  more  precise  dejSmtiofi  of  our  ideas ; 
or  rather  at  a  description  of  the  occasions  on  which  they 
are  formed. 

From  this  account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  meta- 
physical studies,  it  is  evident  that  those  individuals  who 
are  habitually  occupied  with  them  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  .of  withdrawing  their 
thoughts  irom  things  external,  and  of  directing  them  to 
the  phenomena  of  Mind.  They  acquire,  also,  a  disposi- 
tion to  examine  the  on^n  of  whatsoever  combinations 
they  may  find  established  in  the  fancy,  and  a  superiority 
to  the  casual  associations  which  warp  common  under- 
standings.  Hence  an  accuracy  and  a  subtlety  in  ilieir 
distinctions  on  all  subjects,  and  those  peculiarities  in 
their  views,  which  are  characteristical  of  unbiassed  and 
original  speculation.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
fruit  they  derive  from  their  researches  is,  that  scrupulous 
precision  in  the  use  of  language,  upon  which,  more  than 
upon  any  one  circumstance  whatever,  the  logical  accu- 
racy of  our  reasonings,  and  the  justness  of  our  conclu- 
sions, essentially  depend.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  review  of  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  that  the 
most  important  steps  which  have  been  made  in  some  of 
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those  apparendy  the  most  remote  from  metaphysical 
pursuits,  (in  the  science,  for  example,  of  PaUiical  Earn' 
<my,)  have  been  made  by  men  trained  to  the  exercise 
of  their  intellectual  powers,  by  early  habits  of  abstract 
meditation,* 

These  important  advantages,  however,  are  not  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Metaphysician,  without  some  danger 
of  corresponding  inconveniencies.  As  the  materials  of 
his  reasoning  in  his  favorite  inquiries  lie  entirely  within 
himself,  he  has  no  occasion  to  look  abroad  for  objects  to 
furnish  an  exercise  to  his  powers,  or  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity ;  and,  unless  he  is  at  much  pains  to  counteract  this 
tendency  by  other  studies,  will  be  apt  to  contract  grad- 
ually an  inattention  to  what  is  passing  aiGuiui  him,  and 
a  want  of  interest  in  the  observation,  not  only  of  physi- 
cal phenomena,  but  of  the  characters  and  manners  of 
the  society  around  him.  When  the  mere  metaphysician, 
accordingly,  is  called  on  to  exercise  his  faculties  on  oth- 
er subjects,  he  cannot  easily  submit  to  the  task  of  ex- 
aminmg  details,  or  of  ascertaining  facts  ;  and  is  apt  to 
seize  on  a  few  data  as  first  principles,  following  them 
out  boldly  to  their  remotest  consequences,  and  after- 
wards employing  his  ingenuity  to  reconcile,  by  means  of 
false  rehnements,  his  theoretical  assumptions  with  the 
exceptions  which  seem  to  contradict  them.  The  stock 
of  his  acquired  knowledge  too,  is  frequently  extremely 
limited  ;  the  phenomena  about  which  his  curiosity  is 
habitually  occupied  furnishing  inexhaustible  materials  to 
his  powers  of  reasoning  and  invention,  without  subject- 
ing him  to  the  fatigue  of  minute  and  circumstantial  ob- 
servaiion,  or  of  a  laborious  research  into  the  opinions  of 
others.  What  farther  contributes  to  limit  his  intbrma- 
tion,  is  the  insulated  nature  of  his  pursuits.  Must  of  the 
other  sciences  have  such  mutual  connexions  and  rela- 
tions, that  the  attention  we  bestow  on  any  one  excites 
our  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  rest ;  while  they  all 
unite  in  a  common  tendency  to  lead  the  thoughts  occa- 
sionally to  those  speculations  which  the  metaphysician 
considers  as  his  peculiar  province.    Of  his  appropriate 


•  Locke,  Hume,  Smith,  Qucsnai,  Turgot,  Moreilet,  Genovesi,  &c. 
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Studies  alone,  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  to  en- 
gross to  themselves  that  attentiDn  which  they  have  once 
deeply  engaged,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  curiosity  from 
the  fields  of  observation,  of  experiment,  and  of  research, 
to  shut  up  all  the  external  channels  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

Metaphysical  studies,  when  their  effects  are  not  pow- 
erfully controlled  by  the  moral  principles  and  feelini^s  of 
our  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  encouras^e  a  disposition 
to  unlimited  scepticism  on  the  most  interestmg  and  im- 
portant subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry.  As  they  show 
us  the  accidental  origin  of  many  of  those  associations 
which  we  were  previously  accustomed  to  consider  as 
inseparable  from  our  constitution,  they  are  apt  to  suggest 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  certainty  of  opinions  for 
which  we  have  the  clearest  evidence.  The  impression 
produced  by  such  doubts  is  the  greater,  as  we  have  not 
here  the  same  checks  on  the  abuses  of  our  reasoning 
powers,  which  serve  to  guard  us  against  error  in  the 
other  sciences.  In  physics,  our  speculative  mistakes  are 
contradicted  by  facts  which  strike  our  senses.  In  math- 
ematics, an  erroneous  supposition  leads  to  its  own  cor- 
rection, by  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  in  which  it 
involves  us.  But,  in  metaphysics,  the  absurdities  and 
inconsistencies  to  which  we  are  led  by  almost  all  the 
systems  hitherto  proposed  to  the  world,  instead  of  sug- 
gesting correcuons  and  improvements  on  these  systems, 
have  commonly  had  the  eifect  of  producing  scepticism 
with  respect  to  all  of  them  alike.  We  have  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  this  in  the  following  candid  confession  of 
Mr.  Hume*  The  intense  view  of  these  manifold  con- 
tradictions and  imperfections  in  human  reason  has  so 
wrought  upon  me  and  iicated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready 
to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no 
opinion  as  more  probable  or  hkely  than  another."  * 

Metaphysical  studies,  when  earned  to  an  excess,  have, 
moreover,  a  tendency  to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
active  pursuits,  and  to  deaden  our  sensibility  to  many  of 
the  best  enjoyments  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 


*  Tieatise  of  Haman  Nature,  Vol.  J.  p.  4ti8.  Fint  Edilioa. 
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In  ardent  minds,  habitually  occupied  with  the  business 
of  life,  the  intellectual  powers  are  directed  to  their 
proper  objects,  widiout  attracting  (at  least  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  exercise)  any  attention  to  themselves :  and 

the  more  completely  the  object  engrosses  the  thoughts, 
the  less  is  the  understanding  likely  to  speculate  about  its 
own  operations.  In  the  case  of  the  Metaphysician,  the 
attention  is  divided  between  the  object  and  his  own 
mind ;  and  frequently  the  former  is  valued  only  so  far  as 
it  furnishes  an  occasion  for  experiments  and  observations 
on  the  latter. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  studies  on 
our  sensibility  to  the  various  sources  of  agreeable  emo<* 
tion,  more  particularly  in  matters  of  taste.  By  wiih- 
drawing  our  atteniion  from  the  pleasures  we  experience, 
and  directing^  it  to  an  investigation  or  analysis  of  their 
sources,  they  have  a  tentlency  to  dispel  the  enchantment 
upon  which,  in  numberless  instances,  the  pleasing  effect 
depends.  The  beauties  of  art,  and  sometimes  even 
those  of  nature,  vanish  before  the  eye  of  the  microsco- 
pical observer  ;  or  at  least  are  to  be  relished  only  in  full 
perfection,  when  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  gratifica- 
tions which  they  offer.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  the  thought- 
less period  of  youth  alone,  that  they  fill  the  soul  with 
rapture,  and  warm  it  into  enthusiasm.  We  feel  a  de- 
lightful wonder  at  the  new  world  which  is  opening  to  our 
senses,  and  at  the  untried  capacities  of  the  Human  Mind  ; 
but  are  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pleasures  we  en- 
joy, to  think  of  tracing  their  efficient  or  their  final  causes. 
Our  situation  resembles  that  of  the  heroes  of  romance, 
when  they  find  themselves  surrounded  with  beautiful 
scenes  w^hich  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
power  of  magic,  and  are  ravished  with  celestial  music 
without  being  able  to  perceive  the  musician.* 


•  The  following;  nrc  the  remarks!  of  tlie  Ahhc  Morellct  on  the  impressions  which  he 
received  on  his  tirst  arrival  at  Koiuc,  from  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  statuaiy 
with  which  Chut  capital  abound«.  As  he  was  from  his  youth  passionately  addicted  to 
nietaphv'ical  pursuits,  and  eminently  (!i>linguishe(1  by  habits  of  deep  reflection,  his 
testitiiouy  on  this  subject  is  of  peculiar  value.  "Jo  dois  dire  a  ma  honte,  qar»  Tim- 
pressioQ  que  je  rc<jevai3  de  ccs  chefs-d'oeuvres  des  arts  6tait  faible  en  eomparaisonde 
celle  que  je  voyaif  eo  qudqucs  vei  ital)les  amateurs  et  dandles  artistes.  D'abord  ma 
Tueestun  peu  courtc,  ce  qui  est  un  desavantage  immense  ;  mais  ensuite  je  suis  fort 
incline  a  croire  que  Thabitude  de  penser  im  peu  profoiidemeat«  d'occuper  au  dedaos 
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While  metaphysical  studies,  however,  contract  in  this 
way  the  sphere  of  our  enjoyment,  Ihey  enlarge  it  in 
another,  by  the  pleasures  arising  from  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  and  from  the  gratification  of  the  cu- 
riosity. Whether  the  compensation  be  complete  or  not, 
I  shall  not  at  present  inquire  as  my  object  is,  not  to 
compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different 
literary  pursuits,  but  to  remark  their  general  effect  iu 
modifying  the  principles  of  our  nature,  as  intellectual, 
active,  and  sensitive  beings.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  on  this  speculative  question,  one  thing  seems 
to  be  equally  indisputable,  that  if  the  pleasures  of  Ima- 
gination, when  uncontrolled  by  the  exercise  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty,  affect  the  mind  with  the  most  exquisite 
delight,  it  is  only  by  combining  the  pleasures  arising 
from  both  parts  of  our  frame,  that  the  duration  of  the 
former  can  be  prolonged  beyond  the  short  period  of 
youth  ;  or  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  even  then,  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  ending  in  languor  and  satiety. 
The  activity  which  always  accompanies  the  exercise  of 
our  reasoning  powers,  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  essentially 
necessary  to  enliven  the  comparatively  indolent  state  of 
mind  which  the  pleasures  of  Imagination  and  of  Taste 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage.  Such  a  combination,  too, 
will  be  found  the  most  effectual,  perhaps  the  only  expe- 


toutes  les  facultes  de  son  amc,  de  se  coDcentrer  pour  ainsi  dire  en  soi,  est,  jusqu'  k 
un  certain  point,  euDemie  ou  exclusive  de  la  aensibilit^  que  deroandent  lea  Arta  da 
deatein.  pifficilemcnt  un  Metaphysicicn  scm-t-il  nn  habile  Artiste,  ou  un  habile  Ar- 
tiate  wa.  boa  Metaphysicicn.  Celui-ci  est  un  bomme  interieur,  qui  ue  voit  qu'ea  lui 
mime,  qui  a,  si  j'ose  ainsi  parler,  lea  yeux  toum^a  endedana;  rartiate  etl*ama- 
teuraont,  au  contrairc,  tout  ycux,  et  tout  oreillcs,  leur  ame  se  repaad  au  dehoia; 
les  conleui-s.  les  formes,  les  situation?,  voila  cc  qui  les  frappe  sans  cesse,  tandls  que 
le  phiiosophe  n'est  occupe  que  Uc  lapporU,  dc  din'crcnces,  de  gen^ralites,  d'ab- 
atractioDa. 

"  Qtip  rnlte  opposition  dc  Tesprit  et  dti  gout  des  beaux  arts  avec  Fcsprit  mcta- 
physique  vt  philoi^ophiquc  soit  gdneralc  ou  noo,  je  declare  qu'au  moius  cllc  est  ea 
moi  ju^qu'a  un  certain  degr£.  Lea  tableuz  m'ont  fait  peu  de  plaielr."— JHSjmotret 
de  Fjlbbe  MorelleU  Tom  1.  pp.  56,  57.  ' 

•What  was  Sterne's  opinion  upon  thig  point  may  be  t^uessf  d  from  the  following 
passage  :  "  1  would  go  fifty  miles  ou  foot  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that  man  who»e  gene- 
rous lieart  will  give  up  the  reinaof  bia  imagination  into  his  authoPa  handa^ — ^be  pleaaed 
he  knn'(V'?  not  why^  and  r^res  not  wherefore.*' — Mr.  Burke  has  expressed  the  same 
opinion  m  stronger  and  less  equivocal  terms.  "  The  pleasures  of  imagination}**  he  • 
obaervea,  *<are  much  higher  than  any  which  are  derived  Iroro  a  rectitude  of  the 
judgment :  the  judgment  is,  for  the  greater  i)art,  employed  in  throwing  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its  enchantment, 
and  in  tyinz  us  down  to  the  disagreeable  yoke  of  our  reaaon."  See  the  Essay  on 
TatU,  pienxed  to  his  Inquiiy  into  the  Suhliaae  and  Beautifii]. 
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dient,  for  preserving  tlie  powers  of  Imagination  and 
Fancy  in  full  \igor  to  the  close  of  life ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  atvmdus  which  these  powers 
apply  to  our  active  propensities,  Reasoning  and  Inven- 
tion would  have  scarcely  any  motive  to  animate  their 
exertions,  after  the  period  when  the  stronger  passions 
have  spent  their  force. 

The  field  in  which  the  powers  of  ilic  JMetapliysiciaii 
appear  to  greatest  advanta^je,  is  in  general  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  Science,  and  of  Human  affairs  ;  such 
views  as  Leibnitz  ascribes  to  Bacon  and  Campanelia  in 
the  following  passage  :  ^  Some  men,  in  conducting 
operations  where  an  attention  to  minutiao  is  requisite, 
discover  a  mind  vigorous,  subtile,  and  versatile,  and 
seem  to  be  equal  to  any  undertaking  how  arduous  so- 
ever. But  when  they  are  called  upon  to  act  on  a 
greater  scale,  they  hesitate,  and  are  lost  in  their  own 
meditations  ;  distrustful  of  their  judgment,  and  conscious 
of  their  incompetency  to  the  scene  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  men,  in  a  word,  possessed  of  a  genius  rather 
acute  than  comprehensive.  A  similar  difference  may 
be  traced  among  authors.  What  can  be  more  acute 
than  Descartes  in  physics,  or  than  Hobbes  in  morals  I 
And  yet,  if  the  one  be  compared  with  Bacon,  and*  the 
other  with  Campanelia,  the  former  writers  seems  to  grov- 
el upon  the  earth, — the  latter  to  soar  to  the  heavens,  by 
the  vaslness  of  their  conceptions,  their  plans,  and  their 
enterprises  ;  and  to  aim  at  objects  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  powers*  The  former,  accordingly,  are  best 
fitted  for  delivering  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  the  * 
latter  for  establishing  conclusions  of  important  and  gen- 
eral application.'* 

This  tendency  to  abstraction  and  generalization  com* 
monly  grows  upon  us  as  we  advance  in  life  ;  partly  from 
our  own  growing  impatience  in  the  study  of  particulars, 
and  partly  from  the  inaptitude  of  our  declining  faculties 
to  embrace  with  accuracy  a  multiplicity  of  minute  de- 
tails. Hence,  the  mind  is  led  to  experience  an  increas- 
ing delight  in  those  vantage-grounds  which  afford  it  an 


*  How  LeflmitK  wis  led  to  unito  tbMe  two  namei,  itb  not      to  imagmoi 
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enlarged  suiTey  of  its  favorite  objects.  The  llattened 
eye  which  can  no  longer  examine  the  microscopical 
beauties  of  an  insuct's  wins^,  may  yet  enjoy  the  variega- 
ted tints  of  an  autumnal  wood,  or  wander  over  the  mag- 
nificence of  an  Alpine  prospect. 

Is  it  not  owing  to  this,  among  other  causes,  that  time 
appears  to  pass  more  swiftly  the  longer  we  liye  1  As 
the  eYents  we  contemplate  swell  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, (the  attention  being  daily  less  en^ssed  with 
individuals,  and  more  with  communities  and  nations,) 
the  scene  must,  of  course,  shift  mcjre  slowly,  and  the 
plot  advance  more  leisurely  to  its  accompiislinient. 
Hence,  that  small  portion  of  our  thread  which  remains 
unspun,  appears  to  bear  a  less  and  less  proportion  to  the 
space  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  transactions  in  which 
we  are  interested.  Franklin,  towards  the  close  of  life, 
complained  repeatedly  in  my  hearing,  that  time  passed 
much  more  rapidly  in  his  old  age  than  when  he  was 
young.  "  The  year,"  he  said,  "  is  no  sooner  begun  than 
it  is  ended  ;" — adding  with  iiis  usual  good  humor,  "  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  they  do  not  give  us  so 
good  measm-e  now  as  formerly."  Whoever  compares 
the  latter  part  of  this  great  man's  history  with  his  first 
outset,  will  not  think  this  change  in  his  estimate  of  time 
very  wonderful. 

The  feelings  which  Franklin  experienced  when  an  old 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
his  history,  are  the  natural  effects  of  the  habits  of 
thinking  which  the  pliilusopher  loves  to  indulge.  In 
consequence  of  these  habits,  he  feels  every  day  more 
and  more  as  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and,  associating 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  regions, 
takes  a  deeper  interest  in  the  universal  drama  of  human 
affairs.  And  if,  in  consequence  of  this,  his  years  should 
appear  to  pass  over  his  head  more  swiftly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  after  a  certain  period  oi"  iile,  this  ceas- 
es to  be  a  misfortune.  Franklin  himself,  while  he  affect- 
ed to  hold  a  different  language,  plainly  considered  the 
matter  in  this  light ;  and,  indeed,  could  not  have  given  a 
Stronger  proof  of  the  happiness  of  his  old  age,  than  by 
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the  complaints  he  made  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time.  It  is 
only  when  our  prospects  accord  with  our  wishes,  that 
we  are  liable  to  the  influence  of  this  illusion. 


SECTION  III. 
The  Mathematiciao. 

The  intellectual  habits  of  the  Mathematician  are,  in 
some  respects,  the  same  with  those  we  have  been  now 
considering ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  diflfer  widely« 
Both  are  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  power  of 
attenivms  but  not  in  the  same  manner  nor  in  the  same 
degree.* 

Those  of  the  metaphysician  give  a  capacity  of  fixing 

the  attention  on  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  with- 
out being  distracted  by  things  external ;  but  they  afford 
httic  or  no  exercise  to  that  species  of  attention  which 
enables  us  to  follow  long  processes  of  reasoning,  and  to 
keep  in  view  all  the  various  steps  of  an  investigation  till 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  In  mathematics,  such  pro- 
cesses are  much  longer  than  in  any  other  science ;  and 
hence  the  study  of  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  power  of  steady  and  concatenated  thinking ; — 
a  power  which,  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  spec- 
ulative or  active,  is  one  of  the  most  vakiable  endowments 
we  can  possess.  This  command  of  attention,  however, 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  is  to  be  acquired,  not  by  the 
practice  of  the  modern  methods,  but  by  the  study  of  the 
Greek  geometry;  more  particularly,  by  accustoming 
ourselves  to  pursue  long  trains  of  demonstration,  without 
availing  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  any  sensible  diagrams ; 
the  thoughts  being  directed  solely  to  those  ideal  deline- 
ations which  the  powers  of  conception  and  of  memory 
enable  us  to  form.* 


*  The  following  remark  of  Descartes  on  a  peculiarity  in  the  intclkcfiml  charncter 
of  mathematicians,  has,  at  first  view,  very  much  the  air  of  a  paradox ;  and  yet,  from 
llie  ^eat  eminence  of  tfie  author,  both  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  every  thini; 

that  fall. s  from  his  pen  on  mrh  a  subject  \^  well  entitled  to  a  careful  examinatinn  TTis 
words,  literally  interpreted,  seem  to  imply,  that  Imagination  is  a  faculty  which 
mathematical  studies  lead,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  exercise  and  cultivate ;  and 
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It  is  not,  however,  on  such  efibrts  alone  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  researches  depends  in  many  of  our  most 
important  inquiries.  How  accurate  soever  the  logical 
process  may  be, — ^if  our  first  principles  be  rashly  assum* 
ed, — or,  if  our  terms  be  indefinite  and  ambiguous,  there 
is  no  absurdity  so  great  that  we  may  not  be  brought  to 
adopt  it :  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that,  while 
mathematical  studies  exercise  the  faculty  of  reasoning  or 
deduction,  they  give  no  employment  to  the  other  powers 
of  the  understanding  concerned  in  the  mvestigation  of 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  fa- 
cili^  in  the  admission  of  data ;  and  a  circumscription 
of  the  field  of  speculation  by  partial  and  arbitrary  defi- 
nitions. Of  this  many  examples  might  be  quoted  from 
the  works  of  those  geometricians  and  algebraists,  who, 


that  it  i*?  owin<r  fo  tint  mathematicians  seldom  succeed  in  mf^tnphy^iral  rna<?on- 
iligs whereas  the  obvious  and  indisputable  fact  is,  that  of  all  the  departments  of  hu> 
man  knowledge,  mathematics  is  that  in  wMcb  imagination  is  least  concerned.  **  Ad- 
modum  dilBcile  est,  iifi  scribis,  Analystarum  vestrorum  opiniones  de  existentia  Del, 
deque  honore  illi  exhibendo,  corrigere,  non  quod  desint  satis  validae  rationes  quibus 
convincantur,  sed  quia  cjusmodi  homines  cum  putent  sc  pollere  ingenio,  ssepe  sunt 
minus  quam  alU,  rationi  obsequentes ;  ea  enim  ingenii  pars,  imaginatia  nempe«  qiw 
ad  Mathesin  maxima  juvat,  plus  nocet  quam  piodest  ad  metaphyaicas  specuktioaes.'' 
Cartesii  EjpUt.  Pars.  II.  £p.  xxxiii. 

On  a  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  of  this  passage,  it  occurs  to  me,  tiiat 
the  word  ima^^irinfinn  is  to  be  liere  undei-stood,  not  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  as  sy- 
nonymous Willi  conception^  as  defined  and  used  in  these  £i*£M£jvt8  j  on  which 
supposition  the  remark  of  Descartes  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, — ^that  the  habit 
of  geometers  of  contemplating  diagrams  while  carrying  on  their  reasonings,  is  ad- 
verse to  (he  cultivation  of  those  powers  of  abstinrtod  reflection,  on  whicii  (he  suc- 
cess of  our  metaphysKul  lesuarches  depends,  i  am  confirmed  in  the  justness  of 
this  interpretation  by  a  |nissage  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Earl  Stanhope,  (22d  of  March, 
1751,)  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Simpson  of  Glaspo  A  .  in  which  that  vr'^v  (li^tina  ii  h 
«d  mathematician  plainly  understands  the  word  Jinagituition  in  the  same  sense 
In  which  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  employed  by  Descartes.  This  passage  is  on  oAer 
accounts  an  object  of  cuno-;i(y  ;  as  (he  .slightest  relic  from  the  liand  of  such  a  wri- 
ter always  is,  when  he  records  any  pbenomeLa  connected  with  the  history  of  his  own 
mind.  i 

"  Persons  of  my  age  (now  past  sixty-three)  feoerally  lose  tiie  ability  they  had 
when  yotmger,  of  a  quick  and  rear'y  imagination  ;  and  their  memor\'  (which,  in  my 
opinion,  }s  either  the  imagination  of  sensations  past,  or  the  recalling  the  imaginations 
we  had  formerly,)  manifestly  decays ;  and  so  far  with  me,  (hat  I  have  onentimes 
difficulty  to  recall  those  I  had  the  last  hour,  or  even  a  few  minutes  before.  And  in 
long  investigations,  where  it  is  necessary  to  look  bacic  a  good  way,  this  inability  h 
most  easily  observed,  especially  where  most  of  the  steps  are  not  wrote  dow  n  ;  for  I 
remember  when  I  could  go  through  a  longer  series  of  steps  without  writing  than  I 
can  now  well  do  with  the  help  of  it.  This,  my  Lord,  makes  me  afraid  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  you  are  pleased  to  recommend  to  me,  and 
which,  indeed,  would  he  very  agreeable  to  me ;  the  applying  the  method  of  die 
ancients  to  the  modern  inventions,  so  as  they  might  be  demonstrated  in  such  a  \\  ay 
as  would  (to  use  your  Lordship's  just  and  elegant  description  of  accuracy  and 
strictness,)  convince  an  Eudid,  an  Archimedes,  or  an  ApoUonius,  risen  from  the  ^ 

frave  to  eiamine  them*** — See  the  very  interesting  Kemoir  of  Dr.  Simpson  by  Dr. 
kaiU. 
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without  the  advantages  of  a  veiy  liberal  education,  or  of 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the  world,  have  ventured 

to  speculate  on  questions  bcyoiul  the  limits  of  their  or- 
dinary pursuits.  A  very  respectable  mathematician  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  seems  to  have  felt  some- 
what of  this  bias  in  himself,  when  he  excused  himself 
from  mtermeddling  with  theological  disputes,  by  saying, 
"That  it  was  the  business  of  the  Sorbonne  to  discuss; 
of  the  Pope  to  decide ;  and  of  the  Mathematician  to 
go  to  Heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line/'  *  The  atheism 
and  materialism  professed  by  some  late  mathematicians 
on  the  continent,  is,  I  suspect,  in  many  cases,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tlie  very  same  cause  ;  a  credulity  yielding  itself 
up  as  bliiidly  to  the  fashionable  disbelief  of  the  day,  as 
that  of  their  predecessors  submitted  itself  to  the  creed 
of  the  infallible  churcLf 

The  bias  now  mentioned  is  strengthened  by  another 
circumstance ; — ^the  confidence  which  the  mere  mathe- 
matician  naturally  acquires  in  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  judgment ; — in  consequence  of  which,  though  he 
may  be  prevented,  in  his  own  ]ruisuits,  from  going  far 
astray,  by  the  absurdities  to  which  his  errors  lead  liirn, 
he  is  sel(]om  apt  to  be  revolted  by  absurd  conclusions  in 
the  other  sciences.  Even  in  physics,  mathematicians 
have  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  conclusions  which  appear 
ludicrous  to  men  of  different  habits*  Thus,  in  the  Me- 
chanics of  £uler,  that  illustrious  man,  after  arriving  at  a 
result^  which  startled  his  own  common  sense  from  its 
apparent  extravagance,  professes,  nevertheless,  in  the 
following  memorable  words,  his  implicit  faith  m  the  m- 
fallibility  of  the  algebraical  art :  "  Sed  potius  calculo  Al- 


*  "  n  disoit  cn  proprc?  tnrme'^  (M.  Ozanam)  qu'il  iipparUent  aux  docteurs  de  Sor- 
bonnc  dc  disputer,  uu  Pape  de  prouoncer,  et  au  inuthematicien  d'aller  au  Paradis  en 
ligne  perpeodiculaire.' — flofe  de  M.  Ozanam  par  FontenelU, 

t  Mr.  Locke  speaks  Homcwriat  vagiiely  on  the  subject  of  roalhematical  studies. — 
**  Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  vou  mast  use  hitn  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his 
mind  In  observing  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  follow  them  in  tf«in.  Nothing  does 
tliis  licttcr  than  nianioiiialics,  wlikli,  therefore,  I  think  should  be  tauj^ht  all  tlio^e 
who  h;ivc  tlic  time  and  opportunity,  not  so  much  to  make  them  mathematicians,  as 
to  make  them  reasonable  creatures." — Conduct  of  the  Undetntanding.  I<ord  Ba- 
con is  much  more  precise  on  this  head.  "  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him 
study  the  nmthcmiiir^ ;  for  in  dcmontttationfl,if  bit  wit  be  called ftwaynererto  little* 
he  must  begin  again." — Essays. 

VOL.  III.  25 
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gebraico  quam  nostFo  judicio  est  fidendmiL"  *  The  in-^ 
trepidity  with  which  the  earliest  writers  on  the  aritkm- 
He  of  infinites  followed  out  their  principles  to  the  most 

paradoxical  and  revolting  conclusions,  affords  a  still  more 
palpable  illustration  of  the  same  remai  k. 

The  following  instances  of  a  misapplication  of  mathe- 
'  matical  principles  are  mentioned  by  the  lirst  xnathema* 
tician  of  the  present  age. 

"  I  rank  also  in  the  number  of  illusions,  the  appli* 
cation  which  Leibnitz  and  Daniel  Bernoulli  have  made 
of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  the  summation  of 
series.  If  we  reduce  the  fraction,  whose  numerator 
is  1,  and  whose  denominator  is  1  +  to  a  series,  whose 
terms  are  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x; 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  supposing  x  =  I,  the  fraction  be- 
comes ^  ;  and  the  series  becomes  +  1  —  1  +  1  —  I, 
&c.  By  adding  the  two  hrst  terms,  the  two  next, 
and  so  of  the  rest,  we  transform  the  series  into  another, 
having  each  term  =  Zero.  Hence,  Grandi,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  had  inferred  the  possibility  of  the  Creation ;  lie- 
cause  the  series  being  always  equal  to  -f-,  he  saw  that 
fraction  created  out  of  un  iniiiiiiy  of  Zeroes  ;  that  is,  out 
of  nothing.!  It  was  thus  that  Leibnirz  saw  an  image  of 
the  Creation  in  his  binary  arithmetic,  where  he  employed 
only  two  characters.  Zero  and  Unity.  He  miagined  that 
Unity  might  represent  God,  and  Zero,  nothing;  and 
that  the  Supreme  Being  might  have  brought  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  as  Unity  with  Zero  expresses  all  num- 
bers in  this  system  of  arithmetic.  This  idea  pleased 
Leibnitz  so  much,  that  he  communicated  the  remaric  to 
the  Jesuit  Grimaldi,  president  of  the  Maihematical 
Board  in  China,  in  the  hope  that  this  emblem  of  the 
creation  would  convert  to  Christianity  the  reigning  em- 
peror who  was  particularly  attached  to  the  sciences.  I 
record  this  anecdote  only  to  show  how  far  the  prejudi- 
ces of  infancy  may  mislead  the  greatest  men."{ 


*  S«e  Robia'8  Remarks  on  Euler's  Treatise  of  Motion,  Sections  27,  2S,  29, 80, 69. 

j-  To  rendnrs  unaccustomed  to  the  algfbi-^ical  notation,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  Grandi's  inference  amounted  to  this,  that  an  infinite  series  of  nothing  it 
equd  to  one>half. 

}  ftNti  PhUoBopMque  nwr  lea  Frobabilitht  par  M.  le  Comte  Laplaee,  pp.  194, 
19«.  . 
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The  misapplications  of  mathematical  principles  here 
pointed  out  by  Laplace,  are  certainly  extremely  curious, 
and  may  furnish  a  subject  lor  very  important  reflections 
to  the  philosophical  logician ;  but  while  they  serve  to 
fllustrate  the  influence  exercised  over  the  most  powerful 
minds  by  the  prejudices  of  infancy,  they  may  be  consid- 
ered also  as  examples  of  the  absurdities  into  which 
mathematicians  are  apt  to  run,  when  they  apply  their 
predominant  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  to  the  in- 
vestii^ation  of  metaphysical  or  moral  ti  utbs.  Some  other 
exanij[)Ies  of  the  same  ihing  mit^ht,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
deceive  myself,  be  produced  even. from  the  Philosophi- 
cal Essay  on  Probabilities. 

In  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  article  of  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopedia  BHtanmcOf  (commonly,  and 
I  believe  justly,  ascribed  to  one  of  my  best  friends,)  the 
following  passage  occurs:*"  ''The  formation  of  ctrcufa- 
ting  decimals  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  secret 
concatenation  which  binds  the  succession  of  physical 
events,  and  detenuiues  the  various  thouj^h  lengthened 
cycles  of  the  returning  seasons  ;  f  a  ^'l  iriciple  which  the 
ancient  Stoics,  and  some  other  philosophers,  have  boldly 
extended  to  the  moral  world."  This  remark,  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  a  still  finer  illustration  of  the  influ* 
ence  of  mathematical  habits  of  thinking  on  an  understand- 
ing remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  originality. 

These  inconvenient  effects  of  mathematical  studies 
are  to  be  cured  only  by  an  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances which  discriminate  mathematics  from  the  other, 
sciences  ;  and  which  enable  us,  in  that  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, to  arrive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  while,  in  the 
others,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond  probability. 
Had  these  circumstances  been  duly  weighed  by  Pitcaim 
and  Cheyne,  they  would  never  have  conceived  the  ex- 
travagant project  of  compensating,  by  the  rigor  of  a  few 
mathematical  steps,  for  the  uncertainty  which  must 
necessarily  attend  all  our  data,  when  we  reason  on  medi- 
cal subjects,    "  JNon  dubito,"  says  the  former  of  these 


*  See  Artiflp  Ahtthmettc. 

t  Are  we  ihen  lo  consider  circulatiug  decimals  as  physical  events  ? 
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writers,  "  mc  solvisse  nobile  problema,  quod  est,  dato 
morbo,  invenire  remedium.  Jamque  opus  exegi."  Oth- 
er attempts,  still  more  absurd,  have  been  made  to  apply 
mathematical  reasoning  to  morals. 

The  bias  towards  dogmatism,  which  I  have  been  now 
imputing  to  mathematicians,  is,  I  am  sensible,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  common  opinion,  that  theur  favorite  pursuits 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  sceptical  disposition, 
unfriendly  to  the  belief  of  moral  truths,  and  to  a  manly 
and  steady  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life.  As  no  evidence 
is  admitted  by  the  mathematician  in  his  own  inquiries,  but 
that  of  strict  deiuuustration,  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  his  insisting  on  the  same  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  some  truths  which  do  not  admit  of  it.  The 
late  Dr.  John  Gregory  himself,  the  early  part  of  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  mathematical  pursuits,  and  who  pos- 
sessed, a  considerable  share  of  the  mathematical  genius 
which  has  been  so  long  hereditary  in  his  family,  while 
he  avows  his  own  partiality  for  a  science,  which  he  with 
great  truth  calls  "  the  most  bewitching  of  all  studies," 
has  given  some  countenance  to  this  idea;*  and,  in 
general,  its  justness  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  warm- 
est admirers  of  mathematics.  That  it  has  very  litde 
foundation,  however,  either  in  theory  or  in  fact,  the 
slightest  consideration  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
evince. 

It  was  already  said,  that  the  speculative  propositions 

of  mathematics  do  not  relate  to  facts;  and  that  all  we 
are  convinced  of  by  any  demonstration  in  the  science,  is 
of  a  necessary  connexion  subsisting  between  certain  sup- 
positions and  certain  conclusions.  When  we  find  these 
suppositions  actually  take  place  in  a  particular  instance, 
the  demonstration  forces  us  to  apply  the  conclusion. 
Thus,  if  I  could  form  a  triangle,  the  three  sides  of  which 
were  accurately  mathematical  straight  lines,  I  might  af- 
firm of  this  individual  figure,  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles:  but,  as  the  imperfeciion  of 
my  senses  puts  its  out  of  my  power  to  be,  in  any  case, 
certain  of  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  diagrams 


*  See  his  Lectures  on  Ihe  Duties  and  Qoalificatioos  of  a  Physician,   Lecture  III* 
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which  I  delmeate,  with  the  definitions  given  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  I  never  can  apply  with  confidence 
to  a  particular  figure,  a  mathematical  theorem.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  the  daily  testimony  of  our 
senses,  that  the  speculative  truths  of  geometry  may  be 
appUed  to  material  objects  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  from  such  appli- 
cations of  them,  advantages  of  the  most  important  kind 
have  been  gained  to  society.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  this 
description  that  a  mathematical  proposition  is  expressive 
of  a  fact;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  that  wherever  this 
happens,  the  assei-tioii  [)artakes  more  or  less  of  that  un- 
certainty which  ha.>  been  so  often  complained  of  in  the 
other  sciences.'  It  partakes  of  that  uncertainty  which 
arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  organs  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  sceptical  cavils  which 
have  been  suggested  with  respect  to  the  deceptions  of 
the  senses*  In  some  of  the  practical  applications  of 
mathematical  truths,  the  uncertainty  is  wonderfully  in- 
creased. In  proof  of  the  greater  part  of  astronomical 
facts,  on  whicii  we  every  day  reason,  we  have  only  the 
evidence  of  testimony ;  and  this  evidence  relates  to 
facts  which  cannot  be  ascertained  without  an  uncommon 
degree  of  skill  and  attention.  I  never  heard  of  any 
mathematician  who  was  a  sceptic  in  astronomy  or  phys- 
ics ;  and  yet,  there  are  few  branches  of  knowledge 
which  lie  more  open  to  metaphysical  quibbles.  On  the 
contrary,  do  we  not  daily  see  men,  on  the  faith  of  some 
calculation,  founded  perhaps  on  observations  made  by 
others,  predict,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  phe- 
nomena which  are  to  happen  many  years  afterwai'ds  ? 
In  this  .case,  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  uncertain- 
ties, arising  from  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  origin- 
al observer  ;  from  the  fallibihty  of  testimony  ;  from  our 
want  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  from  several  other  sources.  Yet 
a  mathematician  would  treat  any  man  with  ridicule,  who 
should  so  much  as  suggest  a  doubt  concerning  the  prob- 
ability of  a  solar  or  lunar  ecli])se  taking;  place  at  the 
precise  instant  of  time  which  had  been  predicted  for 
that  event  by  a  skilful  astronomer* 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 

mathematician  can  be  said  to  believe  facts^  in  matters 
connected  with  his  own  science,  he  acknowledges  the 
authenticity  of  those  sources  of  evidence  which  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  philosophers  who  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  other  inquiries.  A  still  stronger  argument  in 
proof  of  the  same  conclusion  might  be  derived  from 
those  calculations  concerning  prolnUriiUieSf  on  which 
some  of  our  most  eminent  mathematicians  have  exercis- 
ed their  genius.  In  all  these  calculations  it  is  manifestly 
assumed  as  a  principle,  that  the  conduct  of  a  prudent 
man  ouglit  to  be  guided  by  a  demonstrated  probabiLityy 
not  less  than  by  a  demonstrated  certainty  ;  and  that,  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  former  species  of  evidence,  would 
be  as  irrational  and  absurd,  as  to  deny  the  conviction 
which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  latter.  The  onlv 
effect  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  such 
studies  on  the  mind  of  the  mathematician,  is  a  cautious, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  salutary  suspense  of  judgment  on 
problematical  questions,  till  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is 
lully  %veighed  ;  nor  do  T  see  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  quarter,  but  a  disposition  in  some  weak 
understandings  to  compute,  with  arithmetical  precision, 
those  probabilities  which  are  to  be  estimated  only  by 
diat  practical  sagacity  which  is  formed  in  the  school  of 
the  world.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  suggesting 
these  topics  as  hints  for  examination. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  duly  considered,  it  will 
Hot  be  lound  ea>y  to  conceive  in  what  manner  mathe- 
matical  studies  should  have  any  tendency  to  encourage 
a  sceptical  bias  concerning  the  sources  of  evidence  in 
other  sciences.  To  myself  so  very  different  does  the 
truth  seem  to  be,  that,  in  some  particular  cases  of  seep* 
ticism,  I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  these  studies 
as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  that  weakness  of  mind 
in  which  it  originates.  When  a  person  reads  the  history 
of  Naiui  al  Philosophy  prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  observes  the  constant  succession  of  chimeras,  which, 
till  then,  amused  men  of  science,  he  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  had  been  applying  to  a  stud^  which  is  placed 
above  the  reach  of  human  genius.   Similar  conclusions 
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are  likely  to  be  formed,  and  with  still  greater  Terisimili* 

tude,  by  those  who  have  confined  their  attention  to  the 

unintelligible  controversies  of  scholastic  metaphysicians, 
or  to  the  vague  hypotheses  of  medical  theorists.  In 
mathematirs,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  natural  philoso- 
phy since  mathematics  was  applied  to  it,  we  see  the  no- 
blest instances  of  the  force  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
the  sublime  heights  to  which  it  may  rise  by  cultivation. 
An  acquaintance  with  such  sciences  naturally  leads  us 
to  think  well  of  our  faculties,  and  to  indulge  sanguine 
expectations  concerning  the  improvement  of  other  parts 
of  knowledge.  To  this  I  may  adJ,  that,  as  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  truths  are  j)erfectly  uninteresting  in 
their  consequences,  the  understanding  readily  yields  its 
assent  to  the  evidence  which  is  presented  to  it  ;  and  in 
this  way,  may  be  expected  to  acquire  a  habit  of  trusting 
to  its  own  conclusions,  which  will  contribute  to  fortify  it 
against  the  weaknesses  of  scepticism,  in  the  more  inter* 
esting  inquiries  after  moral  truth  in  which  it  may  after- 
wards engage. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  all  the  opportu- 
nities T  have  had  of  studying  the  varieties  of  intellectu- 
al character.  In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  mere  m£Uhemalicim  who  was  not 
credulous  to  a  fault ;— credulous  not  only  with  respect 
to  human  testimony,  but  credulous  also  in  matters  of 
opinion  ;  and  prone,  on  all  subjects  which  he  had  not 
carefully  studied,  to  repose  too  much  faith  in  illustrious 
and  consecrated  names.  Xor  is  this  wonderful.  That 
propensity  to  repose  unlimited  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
other  me  n,  which  is  plainly  one  of  the  instinctive  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  is  to  be  corrected  only  by  actual 
experience  of  human  falsehood  ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  experience,  the  degree  of  our  incre- 
dulity may  be  expected  to  be.  In  what  science,  for  ex- 
ample, are  our  reasonings  liable  to  such  uncertainty  and 
error  as  medicine  ;  and  accordingly  the  old  sarcasm 
against  physicians,  Ubi  Ires  medici,  duo  aihci,  though 
manifestly  carried  the  length  of  a  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tion, touches,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  a  professional 
bias,  the  existence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
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But  the  mathematician  is  conversant  in  his  own  science 
with  tnithy  and  with  truth  alone  ;  and  if  he  judges  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge  by  that  with  which  he  is 

daily  familiar,  can  scarcely  fail  to  overrate  the  authority 
of  those  who  are  understood  to  have  cultivated  them 
with  success.* 

The  circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  rise 
to  this  common  charge  of  scepticism  against  mathemati- 
cians, is  an  inattention  to  the  distinction  between  specu- 
lative  habits  of  bdief  on  moral  subjects,  and  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  In  this  last  respect,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  (although  nothing  can  well  be  alleged  to 
the  prejudice  of  mathematical  studies)  little  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  their  favor. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  constitution  both  of  the  Ma- 
terial and  of  the  Intellectual  worlds,  we  are  constantly 
presented  with  instances  of  design  which  lead  up  our 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Almighty  Artist. 
Bttt^in  pure  or  abstract  mathematics,  the  truths  we  in- 
vestigate are  understood  to  be  necessary  and  immuta- 
ble ;  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  tendency  to  awaken 
those  moral  sentiments  which  are  so  naturally  inspired 
by  the  order  of  the  universe  ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in  a 
mind  habituated  by  metaphysical  pursuits  to  areliex  ex- 


•  We  may  perTinps  connect  with  the  crcflulity  of  iDa(1icTnnfirinT:i<f,  a  feature  in  their 
character  reioarked  by  Swift  in  his  account  of  tlie  matheiaalicianii  of  Laputa  ; — their 
eager  curiority  after  ue  politics  and  the  newi  of  the  day. 

Most  of  them,  and  especially  those  who  decil  in  the  astronomical  part,  have  great 
faith  in  judicial  astroioi!;y,  aIthoua;h  they  arc  ashamed  to  own  it  pubUcly.  But  what 
I  chiefly  admire,  and  thought  altogether  unaccountable,  was  the  strong  disposition  I 
observed  in  them  towards  news  and  politics  ;  perpetually  inquiring  into  pubttc  affairs  ; 
giving  their  jmlirraents  in  niattei^  of  state  ;  and  passionately  disputing  every  inch  of 
a  party  opinion.  I  have  indeed  observed  the  same  disposition  among  most  of  the 
mathematiciant  I  have  known  in  Europe,  alAougli  1  could  nerer  dacoyer  <he  least 
analogy  between  the  two  sciences." 

As  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (who  was  himself  a  mathematiciaa  of  some 
note)  contiibuted  largely  to  this  work  of  Swift's,  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  well  as 
some  others  of  Hie  tame lUnd  which  occur  in  this  chapter,  are  entitled  to  more  atten- 
tion than  if  they  were  sanctioned  only  by  the  authority  of  a  man  of  wit. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  there  is  no  study  which  may  be  ad- 
▼anlsgeously  entered  upon  with  a  less  stock  of  preparatory  knowledge  than  mathe- 
matics, so  there  is  nnne  in  which  a  greater  number  of  uneducated  men  have  raised 
themselves,  by  their  own  exertions,  to  distinction  and  eminence.  (See  various  ex- 
amples of  this  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Hfothematical  Dictionary,  particularly  the  very  inter* 
esting  accoum  there  given  of  the  justly  celebrated  Thomas  Simpson  of  Woolwich, 
and  of  that  learned,  laborious,  and  useful  compiler,  the  late  Willi;\m  Kmeroon.)  Ma- 
ny ol  ilie  intellectual  defects  wiuch,  in  such  cases,  are  commonly  piuced  to  the  ac- 
count of  mathematical  studies*  ou|^t  to  l»e  aseiibed  to  tfie  want  of  a  lil»eial  educe* 
tioaia  eadjryouth. 
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amination  of  its  own  reasoning  and  inventive  powers. 
It  must  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  in- 
convenience ot  mathematical  studies  is  confined  to  those 
who  cultivate  them  exclusively  ;  and  that,  when  com- 
binedy  as  they  now  generally  are,  with  a  taste  for  physi- 
cal science,  they  enlarge  infinitely  our  views  of  the  wis** 
dom  and  power  displayed  in  the  universe.  The  very 
intimate  connexion,  indeed,  which,  since  the  date  of  the 
iN  ewtonirui  philosophy,  has  existed  between  the  different 
branches  of  mathematical  and  of  physical  knowledge, 
renders  such  a  character  as  that  of  a  mere  mathematician 
a  very  rare,  and  scarcely  a  possible  occurrence  ;  and, 
cannot  fail  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to  correct  the 
pecuUarities  likely  to  characterize  an  understanding  con- 
versant exclusively  with  the  relations  of  figures  and  of 
abstract  quantities.  Important  advantages  may  also  be 
expected  to  result  from  those  habits  of  metaphysical 
and  of  moral  specuhition  w^hich  the  study  both  of  math- 
ematics and  of  physics  has  &o  strong  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage in  every  inquisitive  and  cultivated  mind.  In  the 
'  present  state  of  science,  therefore,  mathematical  pur- 
suits seem  to  lead  the  attention,  by  a  natural  process,  to 
the  employment  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  against 
those  inconveniencies  which  they  appear,  on  a  superfi- 
cial view,  to  threaten ;  and  which  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  actually  produced,  in  many  instances,  when 
education  was  conducted  on  a  plan  less  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  than  what  now  generally  prevails. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  obser^^ation,  I  must,  at  the 
same  time,  acknowledge,  are  still  not  unlikely  to  occur, 
in  cases  where  the  study  of  Abstract  Mathematics  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  before  it  was  mapired 
with  any  taste  for  the  study  of  Nature ;  more  particular- 
ly, where  this  taste  has  been  confined  to  certain  branch- 
es of  natural  philosophy,  (such  as  physical  astronomy 
and  optics,)  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inaccessible 
to  those  who  have  not  received  a  regular  mathematical 
education ;  and  which  direct  the  attention  much  less  to 
(Experimental  principles,  than  to  the  necessary  relations 
of  quantities  and  figures.  Of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  such  researches,  by  far  the  greater  part  have 

Tou  in.  26 
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been  led  to  do  so  not  by  any  natural  relish  for  physical 

inquiries,  but  by  a  previous  passion  for  geometry,  wbich 
gradually  entices  them  on  to  the  study  of  its  various  ap- 
plications. Such  men  are  extremely  apt  to  forget,  that, 
although  Mathematics  is  a  useful  and  a  necessary  instru- 
,  ment  in  Natural  Philosophy,  the  two  sciences  differ 
from  each  other  completely  in  their  nature  and  objects ; 
and»  in  consequence  of  overlooking  this  circumstance, 
they  are  apt,  from  their  early  habits  of  study,  to  aim  too 
much  at  giving  to  natural  philosophy  that  completely 
systematical  form  which  is  essential  to  mathematics  from 
the  nature  of  its  data^  but  which  never  can  belong  to 
any  science  which  rests  upon  facts  collected  from  expe- 
rience and  observation. 

In  proof  of  this  last  remark,  it  is  sufficient  to  obserye, 
that,  in  all  the  different  branches  of  experimental  know- 
ledge, how  far  soever  we  may  carry  our  simplifications* 
we  must  ultimately  make  the  appeal  to  facts  for  which 
we  ha\  e  the  evidence  of  our  senses  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  such  first  principles,  does  not 
add  (as  many  mathematicians  seem  to  have  supposed) 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  logical  certainty  of  the  sci- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  such  an  attempt  may  frequent- 
ly lead  into  error,  as  well  as  impair  the  evidence  of  our 
conclusions.  Thus,  there  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 
analogy  among  some  of  the  laws  of  motion,  as  well  as 
among  various  other  general  laws  of  nature  ;  which 
analogy,  however,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contra- 
ry, may  be  the  result  of  the  positive  appointment  of  the 
Creator  ;  and  which,  at  any  rate,  does  not  appear  so 
clearly  to  our  reason  to  arise  from  any  necessary  con- 
nexion, as  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  one  law  from  the 
other  as  a  logical  consequence.  Another  remarkable 
analogy  presents  itself  between  the  equality  of  action 
and  re-action  in  the  collision  of  bodies,  and  what  obtains 
in  their  mutual  gravitation,  as  well  as  in  some  other  phys- 
ical phenomena.  Here  the  analogy  is  so  perfect  as  to 
render  it  easy  to  comprehend  all  the  various  facts  in  one 
general  proposition  ;  nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  afiirm, 
that  the  diiferent  facts  may  mt  be  connected  necessarily, 
as  consequences  of  some  one  general  principle ;  but,  as 
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the  evidence  of  such  a  connexion  does  not  at  least  ap* 
pear  satisfactoty  to  every  one,  it  might  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  students,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  fully 
as  unexceptionable  in  point  of  sound  logic,  to  establish 

the  fact  ill  ])articiilar  cases  by  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, and  consider  the  law  of  action  and  re-action  merely 
as  a  general  rule  or  theorem  obtained  by  induction. 

Numberless  instances,  too,  might  be  mentioned,  in 
which  physico-mathematical  writers  have  been  led  into 
illogical  and  inconclusive  reasoning  by  this  desire  to 
mould  their  doctrines  into  a  geometrical  form.^  It  is 
well  known  (to  take  a  very  obvious  example)  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  in  mechanics,  "  That  when  two 
heavy  bodies  counterpoise  each  other  by  means  of  any 
machine,  and  are  then  botli  put  into  motion  togetlier,  the 
quantities  of  motion  with  which  the  one  descends  and 
the  other  ascends  perpendicularly  will  be  equal."  This 
equilibrium  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the  case  in 
which  two  moving  bodies  stop  each  other  when  they 
meet  together  with  equal  quantities  of  motion,  that  many 
writers  have  thought  that  the  cause  of  an  equilibrium  in 
the  several  machines  miglit  he  immediately  assigned  by 
saying,  Thai,  since  one  body  always  loses  as  much  mo- 
tion as  it  communicates  to  another,  two  heavy  bodies 
counteracting  each  other  must  continue  at  rest,  when 
they  are  so  circumstanced  that  one  cannot  descend  with- 
out causing  the  other  to  ascend  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  quantity  of  motion ;  for,  then,  should  one 
of  them  begin  to  descend,  it  must  instantly  lose  its  whole 
motion  by  communicating  it  to  the  other.  But  this  rea- 
soning, however  plausible  it  may  seem,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  for,  (as  Dr.  Hamilton  has  justly  observed, )f 
w^hen  we  sav  that  one  body  communicates  its  motion  to 
another,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  the  motion  to  ex- 
ist Jirst  in  the  one,  and  then  in  the  other :  but,  in  the 
present  case,  where  the  bodies  are  so  connected  that  one 
cannot  possibly  begin  to  move  before  the  other,  the  de- 
scending body  cannot  be  said  to  communicate  its  motion 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II.  p.  185,  et  seq. 
t  See  Philosophical  Essays,  by  Hugh  Hamilton,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Philosophy  fn 
the  Univeni^  of  Dublin, p.  136,  et  teq.   Thiid  EdiUon.   (London  1772.) 
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to  the  other,  and  thereby  make  it  ascend.  And,  there- 
fore, (admitting  the  truth  of  the  general  law  which  ob- 
tains in  the  collision  of  bodieSt)  we  might  suppose  that^ 
iu  the  case  of  a  machme,  the  superior  weight  of  the 
heavier  body  would  overcome  the  lighter,  and  cause  it 
to  ascend  with  the  same  quantity  of  motion  with  which 
the  heavier  descends. 

As  this  excessive  simplification  of  our  principles  in 
Natural  Philosophy  impairs,  in  some  cases,  the  evidence 
of  the  science,  and,  in  others,  the  accuracy  of  our  rea- 
soning ;  so,  in  all  cases,  it  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
the  .attention  from  those  pleasing  and  interesting  views 
to  which  the  contemplation  of  Nature  is  calculated  to 
lead  every  ipind  of  taste  and  sensibility.  In  pure  math* 
ematicS)  where  all  the  various  truths  are  necessarily  con^ 
nected  with  each  other,  (being  all  necessarily  connect- 
ed With  Uiuse  hypotheses  which  are  the  principles  of  the 
science,)  an  arrangement  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
the  principles  are  few  ;  and  what  we  admire  perhaps 
chiefly  in  the  science,  is  the  astonishing  variety  of  con- 
sequences which  may  be  demonstrably  deduced  from  so 
small  a  number  of  premises.  But»  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, it  is  surely  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  much  more 
correct  in  point  of  sound  logic,  to  consider  the  phenome-' 
na  of  the  universe  as  symmetrical  parts  of  one  compre- 
hensive and  beautiful  design,  than  as  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  an  eternal  and  immutable  order;  and,  in  those 
analogies  which  take  place  among  different  laws,  to  ad- 
mire, (not,  as  in  geometry,  the  systematical  concatena- 
tion of  theorems,)  but  the  unity  of  contrivance  which 
appears  in  nature,  and  that  beneficent  wisdom  which  at 
once  delights  th^e  imagination  with  the  infinite  diversity 
of  its  operations,  and  regulates  them  by  those  simple  and 
harmonious  laws  which  accommodate  them  to  the  grasp 
of  our  hmited  faculties. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  had  an  eye  chiefly 
to  some  matliematicians  on  the  Continent,  among  whom 
the  false  logic  which  I  have  now  been  endeavouring  to 
expose  has  long  been  gaining  ground,  and  seems  to  be 
at  present  more  fashionable  than  ever.  It  was,  I  think, 
first  introduced  by  Leibnitz,  whose  mind,  powerful 
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and  comprehensive  as  it  was,  appears,  from  many  passa- 
ges in  his  works,  to  have  been  influenced,  in  a  singular 
degree^  by  a  disposition  to  transter  to  physical  and  even 
to  moral  subjects,  those  habits  of  thinking  which  he  had 
been  led  to  cultivate  by  his  geometrical  studies.*  The 
influence  of  his  genius  in  forming  -  that  peculiar  taste 
both  in  pure  and  in  mixed  mathematics  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  for  a  century 
past,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  have  been  in- 
comparably s^reater  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 

When  the  mathematician  reasons  upon  subjects  un- 
connected with  his  favorite  studies,  he  is  apt  to  assume 
too  confidently,  certain  nUermediate  primiples  as  the 
foundation  of  his  arguments.  I  use  this  plirase  in  the 
sense  annexed  to  it  by  Locke»  in  his  book  on  the  Con* 
duct  of  the  Understanding,  from  which  I  shall  quote  the 
explanation  there  given  of  it,  not  only  as  the  best  com- 
ment I  can  offer  upon  the  expression,  but  as  the  view 
of  it  which  he  lakes  will  be  suliicient  of  itself  to  show 
why  mathematicians  should  be  more  Uable  than  the  oth- 
er classes  of  literary  men  to  this  source  of  sophistical 
reasonmg. 

As  an  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may  be  proposed,  that, 
for  the*  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts  to 

remote  and  first  principles  in  every  case,  the  nnnd 
should  provide  it  several  stages ;  that  is  to  say,  interme- 
diate jrnnciples,  which  it  might  have  recourse  to  in  the 
examinmg  those  positions  that  come  in  its  way.  These, 
though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet,  if  they 
have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unques- 
tionable deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and 
infallible  truths,  and  serve  as  unquestionable  truths  to 
prove  other  points  depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and 
shorter  view  than  remote  and  general  maxims.  These 
may  serve  as  land-marks  to  show  what  lies  in  the  direct 
way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  beside  it.  And  thus  mathema- 
ticians do,  who  do  not,  in  every  new  problem,  run  it 
back  to  the  first  axioms,  through  all  the  whole  train  of 


*  I  am  inclined  to  trace  to  tho  Mtne  source,  the  extensive  use  he  has  made,  in  hi* 
philosophical  inquiries, of  fki  bno  ^  eonltfiiii^,  and  alao  of  the  pritte^of  the 
tv^fftdeni  reoion. 
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intermediate  propositions.  Certain  theorems,  that  they 
have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure  demonstration, 
serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  propositions 
which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out  from 
thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link  of  the 
whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-evident  princi- 
ples. Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  they  estabhsh  those  intermediate  principles  with  as 
much  caution,  exactness,  and  inditiereucy,  as  mathema- 
ticians use  in  setthng  any  of  their  great  theorems. 
When  this  is  not  done,  but  men  take  up  the  principles 
in  this  or  that  science  upon  credit,  inclination,  interest, 
&c*  in  haste,  without  due  examination,  and  most  un- 
questionable proof,  they  lay  a  trap  for  themselves,  and, 
as  much  as  in  them  lie^,  captivate  their  understandings 
to  mistake,  falsehood,  and  error."  * 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Locke's  recommendation 
of  the  use  of  intermediate  principles  must  be  received 
with  much  greater  limitations  in  the  case  of  all  the  moral 
sciences  than  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of;  other- 
ynse  he  could  not  have  failed  to  warn  his  readers,  more 
explicitly  and  earnestly  than  he  has  done,  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty,  if  not  of  the  impossibility,  of  establish- 
ing, in  any  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  intermediate 
principles  at  all  analogous  to  the  theorems  in  mathemat- 
ics. In  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistry,  undoubt- 
edly, there  are  many  intermediate  principles  which,  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  these  sciences,  may  be 
safely  assumed  as  data  ;  but  how  few,  comparativMy, 
are  jthe  principles  to  which  we  are  yet  entided  to  ap- 
peal in  any  of  the  branches  of  moral  learning ;  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  modem,  and  sometunes  too  oracular 
science  of  Political  Economy  !  On  all  such  subjects, 
Mr  Locke's  advice  will  be  found  much  less  favorable 
to  the  diseovery  of  truth,  than  to  a  display  of  the  dispu- 
tant's readiness  and  tiuency  in  the  conduct  of  an  oral 
debate,  or  in  the  management  of  a  controversial  skir- 
mish in  a  periodical  Journal.  I  think  I  have  observed 
a  pecuUar  proneness  in  mathematicians,  on  occasions  of 


Loeke'f  Conduct  of  Ihe  UndeistandiDg,  §  21. 
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this  sort,  to  arwl  themselves  of  principles  sanctioned  by 

soiiie  imposing  nariies,  and  to  avoid  ail  discussions  whicii 
might  lead  to  an  examiaation  of  ultimate  truths,  or  in- 
volve a  rigorous  analysis  of  their  ideas.  The  passage 
quoted  from  Locke,  without  auy  comment,  suihciently 
accounts  for  this  bias. 

As  for  the  metaphysician,  he  is  but  too  apt  m  an  argu- 
ment (unless  he  is  much  upon  his  guard  against  the  sin 
which  most  easily  besets  him)  to  nm  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  of  disputing  vexatiously  with  his  adversary 
every  inch  of  ground  ^  and,  after  cavilling  at  prin(  iples 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  universal  consent 
and  experience  of  ages,  to  dispute  those  lirst  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  which,  if  they  were  seriously  call- 
ed in  question,  would  involve  all  the  sciences  in  com- 
plete doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Before  dismissing  this  head,  it  is  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  an  objection  which  may  occur  against  the  consis- 
tency of  some  of  the  foregoing  rcinarks ;  although,  in 
reality,  the  appearances  on  which  it  is  founded  are  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  the  principles  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  establish.  I  have  said,  that,  of  all  the  branch- 
es of  human  knowledge,  mathematics  is  that  in  which 
the  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  least  exercised.  It  is, 
however,  a  certain  fact,  that,  in  mathematicians  who 
have  confined  their  studies  to  mathematics  alone,  there 
has  often  been  observed  a  proneness  to  that  species  of 
religious  enthusiasm  in  which  imagination  is  the  predom- 
inant clement,  and  which,  like  a  contagion,  is  propagat- 
ed in  a  crowd.  In  one  of  our  most  celebrated  univer- 
sities, which  has  long  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  principal  seat  of  mathematical  learning  in  this 
island,  1  have  been  assured,  that  if,  at  any  time,  a  spirit 
of  fanaticism  has  infected  (as  will  occasionally  happen 
in  all  numerous  societies)  a  few  of  the  unsounder  limbs 
of  that  learned  body,  the  contagion  has  invariably  sprt  ;ul 
much  more  widely  among  the  mathematicians  than 
among  the  men  of  erudition.  Even  the  strong  head  of 
Waring,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  was  not  proof  against  the  malady, 
and  be  seems  at  last  (as  I  was  told  by  the  late  Dr.  Wat- 
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BOH,  Bishop  of  Landaff,)  to  have  sunk  into  a  deep  reSg- 
ious  melancholy,  approaching  to  insanity. 

When  Whitefield  first  visited  Scotland,  and  produced 
by  bis  powerful  though  uripohshed  eloquence  such  mar- 
vellous effects  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  Dr.  Simpson, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics  at  Glasgow,  had 
the  curiosity  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons  in  the  fields ; 
but  could  never  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  to  hear  another.  He  had  probably  felt  his 
imagination  excited  in  an  unpleasant  degree,  and  widi 
his  usual  good  sense,  resolved  not  to  subject  himself  to 
the  danger  of  a  second  experiment.  1  have  observed, 
too,  upon  various  occasions,  the  eflfects  of  dramatic  re- 
presentations on  persons  who  had  spent  their  lives  among 
calculations  and  diagrams ;  and  have  generally  found 
them  much  more  powerful  than  upon  men  devoted  to 
the  arts  which  are  addressed  to  the  imagination. 

These  phenomena  tend  strongly  to  confirm  a  princi- 
ple which  I  ventured  to  state  in  the  concluding  Chapter 
of  the  first  Volume  of  these  Elements ;  **  That  by  a  fre- 
quent and  habitual  exercise  of  imaginauon,  we  at  once 
cherish  its  vigor,  and  bring  it  more  and  more  under  our 
command.  As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleas- 
ure from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport  ourselves  into  a 
world  of  our  own,  so  when  we  wish  to  moderate  our  en- 
thusiasm, we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagination,  and 
return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations. 
But  in  a  mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions  are 
not  familiar,  and  which  borrows  them  completely  from 
the  genius  of  another,  imagination,  when  once  excited, 
becomes  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  produces  some- 
thing like  a  temporary  insanity."  "  Hence,"  I  have 
added,  "  the  wonderful  e fleets  of  popular  eloquence  on 
the  lower  orders,  effects  which  are  much  more  remaAa- 
ble  than  what  it  produces  on  men  of  education.'' 

The  occasional  fits  of  religious  enthusiasm,  there- 
fore, to  which  some  mathematicians  have  been  liable, 
so  far  from  indieatiiig  the  general  predominance  of 
imagination  in  their  intellectual  character,  are  the  natu- 
ral effects'  of  the  torpid  state  in  which  that  faculty  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  course  of  their  habitual  studies. 
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and  of  the  uncontrollable  ascendant  it  seldom  fails,  when 
strongly  excited,  to  usurp  over  all  the  other  powers  of 
the  understanding,  in  minds  not  suMciendy  familiarized 
to  its  visions  and  illusions. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  appears,  from  various  passages  in  his 
worics»  to  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  much  more  attentively  and  successfiilly  than  most 
poets,  has,  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted,  struck  into  a 
train  of  thinking,  coincidino^  nearly  with  the  above ; 
and  is  the  only  writer  in  whom  I  have  met  with  any 
observations  at  all  approaching  to  it.  **  The  province 
of  eloquence,"  he  remarks,  "is  to  reign  over  minds  of 
slow  perc^tim  (md  Utile  maginatim;  to  set  things^  in 
lights  they  never  saw  them  in ;  to  engage  their  attention 
by  details  of  circumstances  gradually  unfolded;  to 
adom  and  heighten  them  with  images  and  colors  un- 
known to  them  ;  and  to  raise  and  engage  their  rude 
passions  to  the  point  to  which  the  speaker  wishes  to 
bring  them."* 

It  is  observed  hy  D'Alembert,  in  his  Elements  of  Phi- 
losaphyi  (a  work  ajbounding  with  the  most  profound  and 
original  views)  among  other  remarks  on  what  he  calls 
the  Espnf  Geometre^  That  it  is  not  always  united  with 
the  EsprU  M6taphysique.  To  this  observation  (which, 
by  the  way,  corroborates  strongly  a  remark  formeriy 
quoted  from  Descartes,)  D'Alembert  adds,  as  a  still 
more  curious  circumstance,  that  a  genius  for  mathe- 
matics, and  a  turn  for  games  of  skill,  however  nearly 
they  may  at  first  view  seem  to  be  allied  to  each  other, 
are  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  and  that  there  is  even  less  affinity  or  analogy 
between  them  than  is  commonly  ima^ned.  The  sub- 
ject may  appear  to  some  of  very  triilmg  moment;  but 
as  D'Alembert  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
and  as  it  has  led  him  to  an  argument  which  may  be 
extended  to  some  other  pursuits  of  greater  importance 
than  those  of  the  gamester,  I  shall  quote  it  at  length.., 
^^ji  mathematical  Aead,"!  says  he, "  undoubtedly  implies 


•Cray's  Letters, p.  349. 

t  L'esprit  (Uomitre, — have  substituted  the  woid  Mathematiawa  for  Geome- 

VOL.  III.  27 
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a  propensity  to  calculate  and  to  combine  ;  but  to  com- 
bine scrupulously  and  slowly;  examining,  one  after  anoth- 
er, all  the  parts  and  aspects  of  an  object,  so  as  to  omit  no 
element  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  computation  ;  and 
never  venturing  upon  a  new  step,  till  the  last  has  been  well 
secured*  A  turn  for  play,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found- 
ed on  a  power  of  rapid  combination,  which  embraces  at 
a  glance,  though  vaguely,  and  •  sometimes  incorrectly,  a 
great  number  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  guided 
more  by  a  certain  natural  quickness  improved  by  habit, 
than  by  a  scientific  application  of  general  principles. 
The  mathematician,  besides,  may  command  as  much 
time  as  he  pleases,  for  resolving  his  problems ;  repose 
himself  after  an  effort  of  study,  and  begin  again  with 
renewed  vigor ;  while  the  player  is  obliged  to  resolve 
.his  problems  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  to  bring 
all  his  resources  to  bear  on  a  single  instant.  It  is  not; 
therefore,  surprising  that  a  great  mathematician  should, 
at  a  card-table,  often  sink  to  the  level  of  mediocrity." 

The  fact  taken  notice  of  in  the  foregoing  passage,  is 
confirmed  by  my  own  observations,  as  far  as  they  have 
extended.  Of  the  various  mathematicians  whom  I  have 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with,  (some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  first  eminence,)  I  cannot  recollect  one 
who  was  at  all  distinguished  as  a  player  at  whist*  Ma- 
ny of  them,  at  the  same  time,  were  fond  of  the  game, 
and  devoted  to  it  regularly  a  portion  of  their  leisure 
hours.  But  all  of  diem,  without  exception,  were  mere 
novices,  when  compared,  not  only  with  professional 
gamesters,  but  with  such  men  and  women  as  may  be 
selected  to  form  a  card-party  from  any  large  promiscu- 
ous assembly. 

The'  only  point  in  D'Alembert's  statement,  about 
which  I  entertain  any  doubts,  relates  to  the  degree  of 
intellectual  exertion  which  he  supposes  to  be  implied  in 
the  skill  of  our  common  card-players.  To  myself,  I 
must  own,  the  whole  seems  to  resolve  into  a  ready  ap- 


ter  ;  the  last  of  these  expressions  being  always  used  in  our  language  in  that  limit- 
ed sense  in  which  it  was  employed  in  the  ichools  of  Ancient  Greece.  In  the  best 
FrcTirli  writers,  the  titlr  of  Geomcfci  i-  vrry  generally  given  to  mcrr  braists,  and 
it  is  plainly  ia  thiti  extenidve  acceptation  that  it  is  employed  by  D'Alembertia  the 
pveaent  imlMnce. 
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plication  of  established  rules,  caught  from  imitation  and 
practice ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  failure  of  the  mathematician  to  his  misplaced 
confideace  ia  the  exercise  of  his  own  extemporaneous 
judgmenty  in  cases  where  he  ought  to  be  guided  solely 
by  the  approved  results  of  more  deliberate  calcuiations. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  remarked,  with 
respect  to  every  other  employment  of  our  faculties  in 
which  promptitude  of  decision  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Wherever  this  is  the  case,  a  ready  api)lication  of 
rules,  sanctioned  by  previous  reflection,  or  by  general 
experience,  is  far  more  likely  to  ensure  success,  tlian 
those  hasty  and  dubious  conclusions  which  are  formed 
under  the  pressure  of  present  exigencies. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  occasions  on  which  an  un- 
seasonable exercise'of  reasoning  and  invention  is  attend- 
ed with  inconvenience*  The  same  effects  may  be  ex- 
pected wherever  the  superiority  -of  one  man  above 
another  depends  upon  acjuickness  and  lacility  derived 
from  habitual  |jractice.  Whence  is  it  that  the  maihema- 
tician  is  commonly  surpassed  in  point  of  rapidity,  as  an 
arithmetical  calculator,  by  the  ilhterate  accountant;  but 
because  his  intellectual  activity  is  adverse  to  the  pas- 
sive acquisition  of  a  mechanical  dexterity?  It  is  owing 
to  a  similar  cause^  that  a  facility  in  acquiring  languages 
is  seldom  combined'  (at  least  after  years  of  maturity) 
with  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  The  extraordinary 
promptitude  of  children  in  this  and  other  respects,  is  no 
doubt  owing  principally  to  the  susceptibility  and  reten- 
tiveness  of  memory  at  that  tender  age ;  but  a  great  deal 
also  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
their  reasoning  powers,  and  to  their  complete  want  of 
reflection.  And  hence  the  importance  of  communica^ 
ting  to  them  all  those  aceomplishmmta  which  are  really 
useful,  before  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  understandmg 
beo;in  to  open  to  the  more  hateresting  objects  of  intel- 
lectual cunobiiy. 
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SKGTIOJS  IV. 
TliftPoet 

Ik  entering  on  this  subject  it  is  .oroper  to  obserye» 
that  the  word  Poet  is  not  here  usea  in  that  restricted 

sense  in  which  it  is  coiiiiiionly  employed :  but  in  its 
original  acceptaLion  of  Maker  or  Creator.  In  plainer 
language,  it  is  used  to  coinprehend  all  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  w^hich  are  address- 
ed to  the  Ifflagination  and  in  whose  minds,  it  may  be 
presumed,  imagination  has  ac<;(uired  a  more  than  ordina- 
ry sway  over  3ie  other  powers  of  the  understanding. 
By  using  the  word  with  such  a  latitude,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  generalize  those  observations  which  might  otfa- 
crwise  seem  applicable  merely  to  the  different  classes 
of  versifiers.* 

As  the  chief  delight  of  the  Poet  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  imae^ination,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire 
an  intellectual  character,  very  different  from  w^hat  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  cultivate  the  abstract  sciences. 
These  last  withdraw  a  man's  thoughts  from  the  world, 
and  turn  them  to  the  necessary  relations  of  his  general 
ideas,  or  to  the  solitary  operations  of  his  own  under- 
standing. The  culture  of  imagination  does  not  diminish 
pur  interest  in  human  life,  but  is  extremely  apt  to  inspire 
the  mind  witii  false  conceptions  of  it  As  this  faculty 
derives  its  chief  gratification  from  picturmg  to  itself 
things  more  perfect  than  what  exist,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  exalt  our  expectations  above  the  level  of  our  present 
condition ;  and  frequently  produces  a  youth  of  enthusi- 
astic hope,  while  it  stores  up  disappointment  and  disgust 
for  our  maturer  years. .  In  general,  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  a  poetical  mind  to  be  sanguine  in  its  prospects  of 
futurity, — a  disposition  certainly  extremely  useful  when 


*  For  this  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  poet,  I  may  plead  the  example  of 
BftcoD  and  D*A1eiiibert,  die  fomer  of  whom  {De  Jlvg.  Sdent  Lib.  II.  cap.  1.) 

'  comprehen  l"  unrl.  r  poetry  all  fables  or  fictifinu'-  histories,  whether  in  prose  or  in 
verse  ;  while  the  latter  includes  io  it  painting,  sculpture,  arcliitecturp,  mu^ir,  and 
their  different  divisioUii— See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  prefixed  to  \ho  Encyclo- 
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seconded  by  great  activity  and  industry,  but  which, 
when  accompanied  (as  it  is  too  frequently)  with  indo- 
lence,  and  with  an  over-weening  self-conceit,  is  the 
source  of  numberless  misfortunes. 

A  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  with  respect  to 
the  future,  and  a  general  imprudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  has  been  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  poets.  -  Horace 
represents  them  as  too  much  engrossed  and  intoxicated 
with  their  favorite  pursuits  to  think  oi  any  thing  else. 

^'YatlB  avaros 

Non  temere  est  aiuiniis ;  Terras  amat ;  hoc  studet  unmn ; 
Detrimenta,  fiigas  Berroniin,  incendia  ridet,"  dbc.* 

This  carelessness  about  the  goods  of  fortune,  is  an 
infirmitjr  very  naturally  resulting  from  their  studies,  and 
is  only  to  be  cured  by  years  and  experience  ;  or  by  a 
combination  (very  rare  indeed)  of  poetical  genius,  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  that  homely  endowment 
called  common  sense, 

Akenside  has  very  beautifully  touched  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  mind  in  these  respects : 

The  figured  brass,  the  choral  mg, 
The  rescued  people's  glad  applaiuei 

The  listening  Senate,  and  the  laws 

Fixed  by  the  counsels  of  Timoieon's  tongue, 

Are  scenes  too  grand  for  fortune's  private  ways  ; 

And  though  they  shine  in  youth's  ingenuous  view, 

The  sober  gamlui  arts  of  modern  days 

To  such  Fomantic  thoughts  have  bid  a  long  adieu."  t  ' 

A  few  exceptions  to  these  observations  may  undoubt- 
edly be  mentioned,  but  they  are  so  very  few,  as  by  their 

singularity  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken  the  general 
fact.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  sad 
details  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  It  is  difficult  to  2;uess  who  the  French  poets 
were  among  Boileau*s  contemporaries,  to  whom  he 
alluded  in  the  foUowmg  admirable  verses : 

**  Travaille/,  pour  la  gloire,  et  qu'un  sordide  gain 
Ne  soil  jamais  I'objet  d'un  illustre  ecrivain. 


•  EpiBtle  to  Augustus.  t  Od«  to  Sloop.  Soo  I^oto  (B.) 
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Je  nis  qa'an  noble  esprit  peut,  sans  honte  et  sans  arime, 
Tirer  de  son  travail-un  tribnt  l^itime. 

Mais  je  ne  puis  souffrir  ces  aotenrB  renommes 
Qui,  degoiites  de  gloire,  et  d'argent  alfames, 
Mettent  leiir  Aj)ollon  aux  g^gcs  d'un  libraire, 
£t  font  d'un  art  divin  un  metier  mercenaire.'*  * 

From  the  predominance  in  the  poetical  character  of 
the  power  of  imagination,  (a  faculty  which  is  habitually 
conversant  with  creations  of  its  own,  more  perfect  than 
what  the  world  presents  to  us,)  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  morai  taste  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  that  species  of 
taste  which  has  the  hne  arts  for  its  object,  should  re- 
ceiye  a  degree  of  cultivation  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
common  run  of  mankind.  Hence  in  poetiv  the  natural 
and  pleasing  union  of  those  pictures  which  recall  to  us 
the  charms  of  external  nature,  and  that  moral  painting 
which  affects  and  delights  the  heart.  Hence,  too,  the 
origin  of  an  opinion,  (which  is  not  altogether  ^^ithout 
foundation,  although  it  has  been  often  pushed  too  far,) 
that  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between  a  good 
heart  and  a  good- taste*  Jamais  homme  ne  fut  po6te, 
ou  aima  la  lecture  des  poctes,  qui  n'eut  le  coeur  assis  en 
bon  lieu/'  f  The  opinion  is,  I  think,  just,  if  a  good 
heart  is  understood  merely  to  imply  a  delicate  percep- 
tion of  moral  good  or  evil ;  but  if  it  be  understood  to 
imply,  iarther,  a  coaformily  of  our  lives  to  the  precepts 


•  Boilcau.  L\m  PoCtique,  Chant  4. 

t  "  Never  was  there  a  poet,  or  a  mail  who  delighted  in  poetry,  whose  heart  did  not 
lie  ill  the  ri^ht  place." — Scaligerana.  (Edit,  of  Cologne,  1696,  p.  318.) 

Upoo  this  position  of  Scaliger,  the  learned  Le  Clore  hftf  the  foUovrfng  lr«iy  oxtra- 
ordinary  remark  in  his  ParJumana:  "Jo  crois  que  par  avoir  le  cetur  atsit  en  hon 
lieu,  il  entend  etre  glorieux ;  car,  en  efiet,  il  u*y  a  guere  de  poete,  qui  no  le  soit  ua 
(P.  8S,  edit,  of  Anutefdsro,  1699.) 
Avoir  le  ca'ur  assis  en  bon  lieu,"  (to  have  tlie  heart  in  the  right  place,)  is  an  old 
proverbial  expression  both  in  French  and  English,  for  to  be  possessed  of  natural 
good  dispositions.  In  our  language  it  is  not  yet  become  obsolete.  It  occurs  more 
tlian  once  in  the  novel  of  Tremaliie;  applied  (If  I  recollect  rigiit)  to  the  chenning 
portrait  of  .Tr\rk  Careless. 

The  ioilowiug  passage,  from  tlie  Guardian,  may  serve  as  a  commeat  upon  Scaliger^s 
uaxfan: 

"  Were  it  modest,  I  should  profess  myself  a  great  nrlmirer  of  poesy,  but  that  pro- 
fession is  in  effect  telUne;  the  world,  that  1  have  a  heart  tender  and  generous,  a  heart 
that  can  iweU  with  the  joys  or  be  diepreased  with  die  mbfortuoes  of  oAers,  nay  more, 
even  of  imaginary  persons ;  a  heart  largo  enough  to  receive  the  greatest  ideas  nature 
can  suggest,  and  tlelicnte  enough  to  relish  the  most  beautiful;  it  is  desiring  mankind 
to  belitivc  that  1  am  capable  of  entering  into  all  liiose  subtle  graces,  and  all  that 
divhie  elegance,  the  eiyoymeiit  of  which  is  to  be  filt  only ;  and  not  eiq^raMod.**— 
Guardian,  No.  M. 
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we  revere,  our  daily  experience  furnishes  us  with  mel- 
ancholy proofs  that  the  maxim  does  not  hold  ^virllout 
many  exceptions.  Milton  has  forcibly,  though  mdirect- 
Ij,  conveyed  this  important  lesson, 

 "  Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 

And  lelt  liow  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely :  saw  and  pined 

HiBlOBS." 

In  scientific  researches,  those  habits  of  the  mind  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  poetical  genius  may,  undoubtedly, 

be  of  occasional  use,  by  suggesting  analogies  as  inter- 
esting subjects  ot"  philosophical  examination ;  which 
analogies,  though  they  often  do  nothing  more  than  fur- 
jiish  ainuseiucnt  to  the  fancy,  may  yet  somethnes  lead  to 
important  discoveries.  The  power  of  invention,  besides, 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  powers  of  fancy  and 
imagination ;  at  least  these  contribute  their  share  largely 
in  supplying  the  materials  on  which  invention  is  to  ope- 
rate. It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  of  what 
^  advantage  they  are  to  the  theorist,  in  supplying  him  with 
happy  and  varied  illustrations  of  hypothesis ;  an  ad- 
vantage which,  it  must  be  owned,  has,  in  past  history 
of  science,  been  more  frequently  employed  in  giving 
plausibility  to  error,  than  in  illustrating  and  establishing 
truth.  It  is  from  the  seducing  influence  of  these  powers 
that  the  principal  charm  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia  arises ; 
and  hence,  too,  the  strong  tendency  of  this  and  shnilar 
philosophical  romances  to  mislead  young  and  inexperi- 
enced understandings. 

In  this  last  remark  I  liru  c  pardy  anticipated  wl^at  I 
have  next  to  mention  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
poetical  habits  on  the  iiiu  Hlh  tual  IVk  ulties  ;  I  mean  their 
tendency,  by  cherishing  a  proneness  to  analogical  com- 
bination, to  impair  that  severe  and  discriminating  good 
sense  which  can  alone  guide  us  infallibly  in  the  search 
.  of  truth.  Not  that  I  would  venture,  with  Mr.  Diafoirus, 
to  assume  as  certain  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  and 
to  conclude,  that,  in  proportion  as  imagination  is  weak, 
our  other  faculties  must  necessarily  be  strong.  "  I  fore-  . 
see,"  said  this  fond  parent,    from  the  heaviness  of  my 
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son's  imagination,  that  he  will  have,  in  time,  an  excel- 
lent judgment."  *  All  that  I  would  be  understood  to 
assert  is,  that  a  more  than  ordinary  liveliness  and  warmth 
of  imagination  will  require,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  dis- 
cipUne  oi  logical  precepts  and  of  philosophical  habits  ot 
thinking,  to  prevent  the  possessor  from  losing  his  way  in 
his  scientiiic  researches;  than  when  this  faculty  does  not 
possess  the  same  ascendant  in  the  intellectual  frame. 
What  Mr.  Locke  has  observed  with  respect  to  wit, 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  applied,  with  scarcely  any  altera- 
tion, to  the  other  elements  and  accessories  of  poetical 
'  genius.  "  If,  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready 
at  hand  consists  quickness  of  parts,  in  this  of  having 
them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish 
one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least  dif- 
ference, consists,  in  a  great^  measure,  the  exactness  of 
judgment  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observ- 
ed in  one  man  above  another." — **  And'hence,  perhaps," 
continues  Mr.  Locke,  "  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that 
common  observation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  • 
judgment  or  deepest  reason."  f 

As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  analogies  to  mis- 
lead the  judgment,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  passage  from 
a  writer  of  distinguished  talents,  whose  fertile  imagina- 
tion, by  occasionally  pressing  into  his  service,  in  support 
of  an  argument,  what  Pope  calls  a  mob  of  metaphors,** 
leaves  his  readers  no  leisure  to  examine  their  justness ; 
and  sometimes  gives  to  the  visions  of  his  fancy  the  sem- 
blance of  a  more  than  common  measure  of  science  and 
profundity.  In  this  case,  indeed,  I  am  far  from  suppos- 
ing that  the  autlior  himself  is  always  misled  by  his  own 
imagination.  I  believe  that  more  frequently  he  employs 
it  as  a  rhetorical  engine  to  subjugate  the  reason  of  his 
readers ;  and  I  remark  it,  therefore,  chiefly^  as  an  arti- 
fice against  which  his  readers  would  do  well  to  be  on 


•  "  Monsieur,  ce  n'est  pas  parce  que  je  suis  son  pere,  mais  je  puis  dire  quaj'ai  sujet 
d*Stre  coDtent  de  loi.  U  n't  jamais  eu  rimagination  bien  vive,  ni  ce  feu  d*etprit  qu'on 
remarqiie  dans  quclques-uns ;  mais  c'est  par  la  quej'ai  toujouis  bien  augu^^  de  sa 
judiciare  ;  cette  lenteur  a  compreodre,  cette  pesanteur  d'imagioation,  est  la  xoarque 
d'un  boQ  jugement  i  Tenir."— Moli^re,  Le  JImade  Mapnaire* 

t  Emy  <»  Hanan  Undentaoding,  B.  II.  Chap.  li.  Seet). 
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their  guard.   This  very  amusing  style  of  reasoning  was 

first  rendered  fashionable  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  has  since 
been  adopted,  with  equal  powers,  by  the  writer  to  whom 
•  I  allude.  It  seems,  indeed,  happily  calculated  for  im- 
posing on  that  degree  of  attention,  with  which  reviews 
are  commonly  read,  and  parliamentary  speeches  listened 
to.  The  passage  which  follows  forms  part  of  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  pleasing  prospects  which  opened 
to  France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  critic  to  premise,  that  his 
liberal  and  benevolent  wishes  for  the  spread  of  free  in- 
stitutions over  the  world,  and  in  particular  for  a  com- 
municadon  to  our  continental  neighbours  of  sucli  political 
blessings  as  we  ourselves  enjoy,  seem  to  have  warmed 
and  exalted  his  imagination  to  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree»  at  the  very  interesting  crisis  when  this  passage  was 
composed. 

All  the  periods  in  which  human  society  and  human 
intellect  have  ever  been  known  to  make  great  and 
memorable  advances,  have  followed  close  upon  periods 
of-  general  agitation  and  disorder.  Men's  minds,  it 
would  appear,  must  be  deeply  and  roughly  stirred  before 
they  become  prolilic  of  great  conceptions  or  vigorous 
resolves ;  and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentation  must  per- 
vade and  agitate  the  whole  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it 
with  that  kindly  warmth  by  which  alone  the  seeds  of 
genius  and  iniproyement  can  be  expanded.  The  fact, 
at  all  events,  is  abundantly  certain,  and  maybe  account- 
ed for,  we  conceive,  without  mystery  and  without  meta' 

JiJlOtS, 

"  A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  religion,  or 
any  thing  else  that  gives  rise  to  general  and  long-contin- 
ued contention,  naturally  produces  a  prevailing  disdain 
of  authority  and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders  of 
the  fray,  together  with  a  kindluig  of  the  imagination  and 
developement  of  intellect  in  a  great  multitude  of  persons, 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  vegetated  stupidly 
on  the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed -them.  Power 
and  distinction,  and  ail  the  higher  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
life,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  community  ;  and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  am- 

voju.  III.  28 
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bition,  which  is  the  true  source  of  all  improvement^ 
instead  of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  portion  of  its  frame. 

Much  extravagance,  and,  in  all  probability,  much  guilt 
and  much  misery  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  this 
sudden  extrication  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  places 
where  they  can  hare  no  legitimate  issue  or  points  of 
•  lupplication.  But  the  contending  elements  at  last  find 
their  spheres  and  their  balance.  The  disorder  ceases, 
but  the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes  that  had  been 
raised  into  intellectual  existence  by  dangerous  passions 
and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all  relapse  into  their  original 
torpor  when  their  passions  are  allayed  and  their  illusions 
dispelled.  There  is  a  great  permanent  addition  to  the 
power  and  the  enterprise  of  the  community ;  and  the 
talent  and  the  activity  which  at  first  convulsed  the  state 
by  their  unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions,  ulti- 
mately bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more  enlightened  and 
less  intemperate  guidance.  If  we  may  estimate  the 
amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by  that  of  the  disorder 
which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in  our 
calculations  of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  rising  gen- 
eration. The  fermentation,  it  will  readily  be  admitted, 
has  been  long  and  violent  enough  to  extract  all  the 
virtue  of  all  the  ingredic  nts  that  have  been  submitted  to 
its  action ;  and  enough  of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and 
enough  of  pestilent  vapor  been  exhaled,  to  afford  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  residmm  will  be  both  ample 
and  pure."  • 

Mr.  Locke's  aversion  to  similies  is  virell  known,  and 

was  undoubtedly  carried  to  an  extreme.  Yet  there  is 
much  truth  and  good  sense  in  the  following  reflections: 
**  They  who  in  their  discourse  strike  the  fancy,  and  take 
the  hearers'  conceptions  along  with  them  as  fast  as  their 
words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the 
only  men  of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  this  as  inmUus^  whereby  men  think  they  them- 
selves understand  better,  because  they  are  the  better 
understood.   But  it  is  one .  thing  to  think  right,  and  an- 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XLV.  pp.  2>  8. 
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other  thing  to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  onr  thoughts 

before  others  with  advantage  and  clearness,  be  they  right 
or  wrong.  Well  cho.sea  similies,  metaphors,  aiid  allego- 
ries, with  method  and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  any 
thing,  because,  beino;  takt  n  from  objects  already  known, 
and  familiar  to  the  understanding,  they  are  conceived 
as  fast  as  spoken ;  and  the  correspondence  being  conclu- 
ded, the  thing  they  are  brought  to  explain  and  elucidate 
is  thought  to  be  understood  too.  Thus  fancy  passes 
for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is  mistaken  for 
solid."* 

Under  the  same  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  vulgar  error  with  re- 
spect to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  a  lively  imagin- 
ation and  a  retentive  memory.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  of  all  the  various  aux- 
iliaries to  memory,  imagination  is  the  most  powerful ; 
and  <Ms,  for  the  same  reason  that  renders  objects  of 
sight  so  efficaeious  in  recalling  to  us  all  the  ideas  or  oc- 
currences with  which  they  have  been  accidentally  asso- 
ciated. It  is  the  power  of  imaginadon  or  of  conception 
(for,  in  our  present  argument,  these  words  may  be  used 
as  synonymous,)  which  enables  iis  to  place  before  the 
mind's  eye  the  great  outhnes  of  any  interesting  scene 
which  we  have  witnessed,  and  thereby  furnishes  to  our 
powers  of  recoUection  a  natural  ddmnicle,  precisely 
analogous  to.  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians. I  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  deny  that  there  is 
some  foundation  fOr  the  remark  so  happily  expressed  in 
Pope's  noted  distich, 

"  Where  beams  of  warm  imaginatioii  play, 
The  memory's  aoft  figures  melt  away."  t 


*  Condiiet  of  Ihe  Underatanding,  §  32. 

f  Dr.  Warburton's  comtnont  on  ihesc:  lines  w  well  worth  transcribing.  "Tliis  ob- 
servation is  collected  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Human  Nature.  *  •  *  As  to 
the  decay  of  Memory  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  Fancy,  the  poet  himself  seems  to 
Uftve  intimated  the  cause  of  it  in  the  efiitbet  be  has  given  to  fmagliiatioiu  For  if, 
according  to  the  Atomic  Philosophy,  the  memory  of  tiiint^s  be  preserved  in  a  chain 
of  ideas,  produced  by  the  animal  spirits  moving  in  continued  trains,  the  force  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  Imagination,  perpetually  hveuing  and  dissipating  the  llnke  of  this 
chnin  by  forming  DOW'  aModadoDS,  must  uecesiadly  wealLea  and  disoider  the  reool- 
leclive  faculty." 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Bflnd  must  surely  have  made  some  progress  sinee 
WwlNirtoii*i  time,  lor  no  commentator  on  Pope,  poaieeied  of  Wasburton'e  peril  and 
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The  fact  I  apprehend  to  be  this,  that  the  colorings 
and  finishing  of  Imagination  are  apt  to  blend  themselves 
with  the  recollection  of  realities   and  oAen  impose  on 

the  observer  himself,  as  well  as  on  those  to  whom  he 
communicates  his  information.*  This,  unquesUonably, 
is  unfavorable  to  correctness  of  memory  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  in  the  accuracy  of  their  minute  details,  that 
men  of  warm  Imaginations  are  chiefly  to  be  distrusted. 
In  point  of  camprehensweness  or  grasp  of  jnemory,  they 
may  be  expected  to  excel ; — and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  my  own  observationsi  they  generally  do  so  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  memory,  with  all  its 
defects,  of  inconsiderable  value  to  a  man  of  letters  ;  inas- 
much as  the  outline  he  possesses  (general  and  imperfect 
as  it  may  be)  puts  it  always  in  his  power,  where  his 
knowledge  has  been  derived  from  books,  to  revive  and 
correct  the  fading  impressions  by  recurring  to  the  ori- 
ginal authorities.  Among  my  own  acquaintance,  those 
whose  writings  display  the  most  extensive  and  various 
knowledge,  have  been  not  more  remarkable  for  capa- 
ciousness of  memory,  than  for  liveliness  and  warmth  of 
Imagination. 

Bayle  observes  of  Plutarch,  that  he  seems  to  have 
trusted  to  his  memory  too  much  ;  and  that  his  memory 
tras  rather  comprehensive  than  failhful.  How  far  this 
criticism  is  just,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  kinds  of  memory  does  honor  to 
■  ■  ■■'     ■ '        ■  ■  ■  '   

kaming,  would  now  attempt  to  insult  the  easy  fkllfa  of  the  paUic  with  a  reflection  so 
completely  nonsensical  nnJ  absurd. 

•  **  I  have  often  experienced,"  Mr.  Boswell  gravely  remarks  in  his  Tour  with  I>r. 
Johnson  through  the  Hebrides,-  '*  that  scenes  tibrough  whldi  a  man  has  passed,  nii- 
prove  by  lying  in  the  memory  ;  they  groiv  mello  w. 

To  account  for  this  curious'  mental  phenomenon,  which  he  plainly  considered  as 
somewhat  analo)i;oas  to  the  effect  of  time  in  improving  the  quality  of  wine,  be  has 
offered  various  theories,  without,  however,  once  touchincr  upon  the  real  caiise,-<-tlie 
imperceptible  influence  of  imaf^inrition  in  supplying  the  decs^ylno^  iaipressionsi  of 
memory.  The  fact,  he  has  stated  it,  was  ceitainly  most  remarkably  exemplified 
in  his  own  case:  fiir  his  storic;^,  which  I  have  often  listened  to  with  delight,  seldom 
failed  lo  improve  wonderfully  in  such  Iceepln::  a?  his  memory  afforded.  They 
were  much  more  amutung  than  even  bis  printed  anecdotes ;  not  only  from  the  pic- 
toresque  style  of  his  conversational,  or  fattier  his  convi^  dicdon,  but  perhaps  still 
more  from  the  humorous  and  sotnewhat  whiiusical  seriousness  of  his  face  and  man- 
ner. As  for  those  anecdotes  wiiich  he  destined  for  the  pubUc,  they  were  deprived 
of  any  chance  of  tliis  sort  of  improvement,  by  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
(probabfy  from  a  secret  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection)  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  record  eveiy  convmtioii  which  he  thoughrioteceathig*  a  few  houn  afiierit 
(ook  place. 
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Bayle,  as  an  obserrer  of  the  yaiieties  of  intellectual 
character. 

I  have  observed,  in  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work» 
that  the  perfection  of  philosophical  language,  consid- 
ered either  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medi- 
um of  communication  with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of 
expressions,  which,  from  their  generality,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  awaken  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagi- 
nation ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  consists  in  its  approaching, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  language  of 
Algebra.^'  *  How  different  from  this,"  I  have  said 
upon  another  occasion,  is  the  aim  of  poetry  I  Some- 
times to  subdue  reason  herself  by  her  syren  song ;  and 
in  all  her  higher  eilbrts,  to  revert  to  the  first  impressions, 
and  to  the  first  language  of  Nature  ;  clothing  every 
idea  with  a  sensible  image,  and  keeping  the  fancy  for 
ever  on  the  wing."  f 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  observations,  the  habits 
of  thinking  of  the  poet  must  be  peculiarly  adverse  to 
metaphysical  pursuits :  And  yet  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples, (it  may  be  objected,)  may  be  quoted  in  durect 
opposition  to  the  universality  of  this  conclusion.  To 
spccik  only  of  our  own  times,  aa  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  names  of  Darwin,  of  Beattie,  and,  above  all,  to 
that  of  my  late  amiable,  and  most  ingenious  and  accom- 
plished friend.  Dr.  Brown.  To  this  objection,  it  must 
suffice  at  present  to  reply,  that  there  is  no  rule  so  gene- 
ral as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions  ; — and  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, even  Dr.  Brown  would  have  been  a  still  better 
metaphysiciaii  if  he  had  not  been  a  poet;  and  a  st3I 
better  poet,  if  he  had  not  been  a  metaphysician.  J 

Of  Dr.  Darwin's  metaphysical  merits,  I  have,  on  oth- 
er occasions,  spoken  at  sufficient  length.  And  of  those 
of  Dr.  Beattie  (whom  I  would  no  more  think  of  com- 
paring with  Dr.  Brown  as  a  metaphysician,  than  I  would 
presume  to  compare  Dr.  Brown  as  a  poet,  with  the 
author  of  the  Minstrel,)  I  have  sdd  enough,  in  the  Third 

*Eleiceiits  of  the  FhOosopliy  cf  the  Humaa  MliMj,  VoL  I.  p.  180»  Sixth  Edi- 
tion. 

i Philosophical  Essays,  p.  248.   Third  Editioa. 
Note(C.) 
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Section  of  my  Second  Volume,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  estimate  which  I  have  formed.  In  one  particular 
alone^  Dr.  Beattie  may  justly  claim  the  advantage ; — ^that 
he  was  never  misled  in  adopting  his  opinions  by  the  love 

of  singularity;  and  that,  upon  ali  the  abstruser  and 
more  important  questions  of  metaphysics,  he  wisely 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  his 
friends  Reid  and  Campbell ;  neither  of  whom  he  prob- 
ably considered  as  possessing  talents  equal  to  his  own» 
but  to  whose  judgment  he  thought  a  certain  degree  of 
deference  due,  from  the  greater  deliberation  with  which 
they  had  revolved  in  their  minds  the  subjects  of  their 
common  study.  His  metaphysical  speculations,  how- 
ever, cannot  fairly  be  regarded  (and  far  less  those  of 
Dr.  Darwin)  as  invalidating  the  force  of  the  preceding 
observations. 

Considered  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  mind,  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  talent,  is  its  tendency, 
by  cherishing  a  puerile  and  irritable  vanity,  to  weaken 
the  force  and  to  impair  the  independence  of  the  char- 
acter. Whoever  limits  his  exertions  to  the  gratification 
of  others,  whether  by  personal  exhibition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actor  and  of  the  mimic,  or  by  those  kinds  of 
literary  composition  which  are  calculated  for  no  end 
but  to  please  or  to  entertain,  renders  himself,  m  some 
measure,  dependent  on  their  caprices  and  humors* 
The  diversity  among  men,  in  their  judgments  concern- 
ing the  objects  of  taste,  is  incomparably  abater  than  in 
their  speculative  conclusions;  and  accordingly,  a  math- 
ematician will  pubhsh  to  the  world  a  geometrical  de- 
monstration, or  a  philosopher,  a  process  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, with  a  confidence  very  different  from  what  a 
poet  would  feel,  m  communicating  one  of  his  produc- 
tions even  to  an  intimate  friend.  In  all  the  other 
departments  of  literature,  besides,  to  pUase  is  only  a 
secondary  object  It  is  the  primary  one  of  poetry. 
Hence,  that  timidity  of  temper,  that  restless  and  unman- 
ly desire  of  praise,  and  that  dependence  on  the  capri- 
cious applause  of  the  multitude,  which  so  often  detract 
from  the  personal  dignity  of  those  whose  productions 
do  honor  to  human  genius. 
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In  the  contrast  which  I  have  just  hinted  at  between 
the  opposite  effects  of  mathematical  and  poetical  pur- 
suits, 1  have  the  satislaction  of  being  able  to  support 
my  own  opinion  bv"  the  authority  of  D'Alembert,  a  wri- 
ter eminently  conversant  with  the  objects  of  taste  as 
well  as  of  science. ' 

The  whole  train  of  his  reflections  on  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  so  refined  as  well  as  just,  that  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  at  length  in  a  faithfiil  translation. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  merits  of  a  writer 
and  with  those  of  his  works.  No  other  person  can 
judge  better  of  either  than  himself;  for  none  have  had 
access  to  a  closer  or  more  deliberate  examination  of 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason^  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  a  woilcis  intrinsic,  and  independent  of  opinion, 
the  less  eagerness  will  the  author  feel  to  conciliate  the 
suffrages  of  the  public.  Hence  that  inward  satisfaction, 
so  pure  and  so  complete,  which  the  study  of  geometry 
yields.  The  progress  which  an  individual  makes  in  this 
science,  the  degree  of  eminence  which  he  atiains  in  it ; 
all  this  may  be  measured  with  the  same  rigorous  accu- 
racy as  the  objects  about  which  his  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  only  where  we  entertain  some  doubts 
about  the  justness  of  our  own  standard,  that  we  become 
anxious  to  relieve  ourselves  from  our  uncertainty,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  standard  of  another.  Now,  in  all 
matters  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  taste,  this 
standard  is  necessarily  somewhat  variable  ;  depending 
upon  a  sort  of  s^ross  estimate,  always  a  little  arbitrary, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  liable  to  continual  alter- 
ation in  its  dimensions,  from  negligence,  temper,  or  ca- 
price. In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  that  if  men  lived  separate  from  each  other, 
and  could,  in  such  a  situation  occupy  themselves  about 
any  thing  but  self  preservation,  they  would  prefer  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
agreeable  arts.  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  others,  that 
a  man  aims  at  excellence  in  the  latter ;  it  is  on  his  own 
account  that  he  devotes  himself  to  the  former.  In  a 
desart  island,  accordingly,  I  should  thinli  that  a  poet 
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could  scarcely  be  vain ;  ^whereas  a  geometrician  might 
still  enjoy  the  pride  of  discovery."  * 

Marmontel,  in  his  fine  portrait  of  the  social  qualities 
of  D'Alembert,  (which  I  :^hall  not  run  the  risk  of  injur- 
ing by  attempting  to  translate^)  ascribes  his  gaiety  in 
society  partly  to  the  nature  of  his  favorite  studies.  '<De 
cette  soci§t6,  Fhomme  le  plus  gai,  le  plus  anim^,  le  plus 
amosant  dans  sa  gaiet6  c'6toit  D'Alembert  Apr6s  avoir 
pass6  sa  matinee  k  chiffrer  de  Palg^bre,  et  k  r^soudre 
des  probl^mes  de  dynamique  ou  d'astronomie,  il  sortoit 
CQinme  un  ecolier  echappc  du  college,  no  demandant 
qu'^  se  rejouir ;  et  par  le  tour  vif  et  plaisant  que  pre- 
noit  alors  cet  esprit  si  lumineux,  si  profond,  si  sohde,  il 
faisoit  oublier  en  lui  le  philosophe  et  le  savant,  pour  n'y 
plus  voir  que  I'homme  aimable.  La  source  de  cet  en- 
jouement  si  naturelle  6toit  une  lime  pure,  libre  de  pas- 
sions, contente  d'elle-ra^me,  et  toas  les  jours  en  jouis- 
sance  de  quelque  v6rit6  nouvelle,  qui^venoit  de  r^com- 
penser  et  de  couronner  son  travail ;  privilege  exclusive 
des  sciences  exactes,  et  que  nul  autre  genre  d'etudesne 
peut  obtenir  pleinement."  f 

Thev  who  were  accjuaintcd  with  the  hterary  society 
of  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago,  will  recollect  another 
mathematician  for  whom  the  foregoing  portrait  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  drawn. 

Wit  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  elements,  or 

at  least  as  one  of  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  So  intimate,  indeed,  is  the  connexion  between 
them  supposed  to  be,  that,  by  the  authors  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  poets  were  very  generally  called  wits,  as  if 
the  two  words  were  synonymous.  This  mode  of  speak- 
ing often  occurs  in  Pope;  See,  in  particular,  his  Essay 
on  Criticism,  (passinu)  See  also  his  imitation  of  Hor- 
ace's Epistle  to  Augustus.  But  for  the  wits  Of  either 
Charles's  days,'*  &c.  In  one  passage  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  employ  wit  as  synonymous  with  poetry. 

'*  The  raiglity  Stagirite  first  left  the  shore 
Spread  ail  bis  ssaiB,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore ; 


*  Essai  iur  les  Geoa  de  Lettras-  f  M^moiies,  kc  Tol.  IL  p.  110. 
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He  steer'd  securely,  and  discover  d  tUr, 

Led  by  the  light  of  the  MaBoninn  star. 

Poets,  a  race  long  imconfined  and  free, 

Slill  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 

ReceiT'd  his  laws;  and  stood  conWnced  'twas  At, 

Who  conquer'd  Nature,  should  preside  o'er  WHJ*  * 

In  the  liist  volume  of  these  Elements  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  trace  the  affinity  between  wit  and  poetical  fan- 
cy ;f  an  affinity  so  very  close,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
they  should  often  be  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
This  combination,  however,  although  it  may  occur  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most,  instances,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal or  necessary,  but  depends  on  circumstances 
purely  accidental.  In  the  case  of  a  poet,  whose  early 
years  have  been  spent  in  a  country  solitude,  the  power 
of  fancy  may  exist  in  the  greatest  perfection  without 
the  smallest  tendency  to  wit ;  which  last  quality  is  an 
intellectual  habit,  only  to  be  formed  amidst  the  bustle  of 
a  crowded  and  cultivated  society.  I  believe,  jndeed, 
that  poetical  genius  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  unaccompa- 
nied with  a  greater  or  les:^  degree  of  humor.  At  least, 
I  cannot  recollect  any  poet  of  my  acquaintance,  who  did 
not  posj^ess  a  considerable  share  of  it,  although  I  have 
known  some  poets  of  great  eminence  who  had  no  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  wit.  Humor,  we  may  also  remark, 
often  discovers  itself  at  a  very  tender  age  in  children, 
who,  if  familiarly  conversant  with  good  models  of  pro- 
priety, have  commonly  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. For  my  own  part,  I  am  inchned  to  think,  that 
most  people,  if  they  were  at  paitis  to  trace  the  ov\^m  of 
those  ludicrous  associations  which  are  uppermost  in  iheir 
minds,  would  refer  many  of  them  to  the  period  of  boy- 
hood and  even  of  (ihildhood.  I  recollect  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Robertson  quote  an  observation  of  Mr.  Burke's  with 
respect  to  his  Irish  acquaintance  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  in  London,  that  (however  anxious 
on  most  occasions  to  conceal  the  peculiarities  of  their 
national  dialect)  Lhey  never  failed,  when  met  together 


*  Emay  on  Criticism. 

t  EIadmoCs  of  the  PbSIosophy  of  As  mmiii  Blind.  Vol.  I.  p.  312,  tt  seq.  <Kh 
TOL.  III.  29 
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convivially,  as  soon  as  their  spirits  were  set  afloat  with 
a  few  glasses  of  wine,  to  relapse  insensibly  into  the 
language  of  the  nursery.  Dr.  Robertson  added,  that,  in 
his  occasional  visits  to  England,  he  had  ofien  made  the 
same  remark  on  his  owncountrymen.  No  stronger  proof 
could  be  produced,  how  intimately  our  sense  of  the  lu*- 
dicrous  is  identified  with  ojir  earliest  associations.and 
impressions.  . 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  our  early  years  that  humor  and  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  appear  in  full  force.  They  are 
often  among  the  last  qualities  that  leave  us  in  old  age. 
Mr.  Pope  has  remarked  this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blount  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wyeherley.  "  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing»  that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit  and  wis- 
dom, yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  we 
call  humor.**  *  That  the  same  thing  had  not  esci^ed  the 
observation  of  Shakspeare,  appears  from  his  description 
of  the  death-bed  scene  of  Falstaff ; — Such  in  those 
moments  as  in  all  the  past !  "  f 

Prom  these  considerations,  it  would  appear,  that, 
while  wit  is  a  purely  intellectual  habit  of  association,  hu- 
mor is  a  habit  grafted  on  the  general  character,  and  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  incorporated  with  the  whole 
frame  and  texture  of  the  mind.  This  appears  farther 
from  a  remark  I  have  made  in  a  different  work»  that  a 
talent  for  humor  is  almost  invariably  united  with  a  talent 
for  the  pathetic;  J  a  remark  which  might  be  confirmed 
by  a  very  copious  induction  of  instances,  drawn  not  only 
from  poets  §  and  novelists,  but  from  painters,  and  per- 
haps, still  more  remarkably^  from  comedians ;  many  of 
whom  have  combined  the  most  exquisite  taste  for  the 
pathetic  with  the  highest  comic  powers, — ^nay,  in  some 


*  Pope's  Letter  to  Edward  Btount  on  the  dealh  of  Wyeherley. 

t  FalstafT's  jest  on  the  flea  which  he  saw  sticking  on  Bardoljih's  oofle,  may  he 
considered  as  the  finishing  stroke  which.  Shakspeare  gave  to  this  wonderful  creation 
of  his  ftenius; 

t  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  600.    Third  Edition. 

^  Horace  fixes  on  these  two  qualities  as  the  characteristical  excellencies  of  Virgil, 
and  seems  to  consider  them  as  ti^ie  natural  growth  of  a  country  education.  "  The 
Muses,  delighting  in  nml  scenes,  have  Ijestowed  on  YligM  n  vein  of  tendemeis  and 
of  refined  humor." 

_M(il]e  atquo  ffiCL'tum 

VirsUio  aonuamat  caudentM  rure  CaouBov." 

2M.llri.Lii».i.flat.ll^  8Mllalt(D.) 
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instances,  with  the  broadest  and  most  farcical  buffoon- 
ery. Nor  is  this  wonderful,  iuasiiuich  as  both  talents  are 
founded  on  a  peculiarly  strong  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings of  others;  and,  of  couise,  both  imply  a  peculiarly 
lively  imagination.  Hence  the  delight  which  writers,., 
who  excel  in  either,  take  in  minute  specifications  of 
pieturesque  circumstances,  in  order  to  present  the  ludi- 
crous or  the  pathetic  object  to  the  reader,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  it  was  seen 
or  fancied  by  themselves.  A  farther  proof  of  the  close 
affinity  between  these  apparently  opposite  qualities,  is 
afforded  by  the  affinity  between  those  external  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  which  they  have  both  a  ten- 
dency to  produce.  That  laughter  and  crying  are  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition,  is  a  very  old 
remark;  and  is  every  day  manifested  in  the  quick 
transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, and  in  those  persons  whose  nervous  irritability  is 
preternaturally  great.  In  some  nervous  diseases,  too, 
particularly  in  paralytic  affections,  a  proneness  to  shed 
tears  is,  I  believe,  invariably  accompanied  with  a  prone- 
ness to  involuntSiry  laughter  on  the  most  trilling  oc- 
casions. It  is  not  that  the  morbid  state  of  the  body 
renders  the  mind  then  more  susceptible  than  when  in 
health,  but  that  the  will  loses  its  command  over  the  ex- 
ternal expressions  of  our  passions,  so  as  to  render  these 
natural  signs,  whether  visible  or  audible,  perceptible  to 
the  by-standers,  even  when  the  passion  is  felt  in  the 
slightest  degree.  An  old  English  author,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  by  these  re- 
markable phenomena  in  the  constitution  of  Human  Na- 
ture. "  Heere  I  must  remember  in  truth,  with  much 
marvelle,  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  excellent 
artizans,  that  though  gladnesse  and  grief  be  opposite  in 
nature,  yet  they  are  such  neighbours  and  confiners  in 
arte,  that  the  least  touch  of  a  pencil  will  translate  a  cry- 
ing* into  a  laughing  face  ;  which  instance,  besides  di- 
vers others,  doth  often  reduce  into  my  mt? moire,  that 
ingenious  speculation  of  the  Cardinal  Cusanus,  touching 
the  coincidence  of  extreames." 


*  **  Tbe  ooiocidence  of  eztrame  afleetions  if  rapraieatod  by  Homer  in  the  per . 

Uigiiizoti  by  ^juo^le 
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SECTION  V. 

The  Sexes. 

According  to  Plato  (whose  opinion  I  state  in  the 
clear  and  concise  language  of  Mr.  Gray,)  there  is  no 
natural  difference  between  the  sexes,  but  in  point  of 
strength.  When  the  entire  sexes  are  compared  to- 
gether, the  female  is  doubtless  the  inferior ;  but  in  indi- 
viduals, the  woman  has  often  the  advantage  of  the 
man."  * 

In  this  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Plato  is  in  the 
right.  The  intellectual  and  moral  diiierences  between 
the  sexes  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  educa- 
tion; using  that  word  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  to 
comprehend  not  merely  the  instruction  received  ijrom 
teachers,  but  the  habits  of  mind  imposed  by  situation,  or 
by  the  physical  organization  of  the  animal  frame.f 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  certain  intellectual 
and  moral  habits  are  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  that  difference  in  point  of  strength  which 
Plato  allows  to  distinguish  the.  sexes.  The  form  of  the 
male  is  evidently  much  the  better  lotted  for  bodily  exer- 
tion, and  a  less  measure  of  exercise  seems  to  be  suffi- 


wife,  as  painters  and  poets  have  always  had  a  kiod  of  coQgemal- 

•i 

^magiOw  yiA4«M».  (JSttd,  ^  40S.) 

^SlM  took  her  •omwifttohsranHiVMpiiiglyhvgluDf.*' 

Elements  of  Architecture  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  1624.  (Printed  in  the  Third 
Volume  of  Somers'  Tracts,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  p.  622.) 

*  Plato  de  It^ublud,  Book  V.  See  Gray*8  Woiks  by  Mathias,  Vol.  11.  pp.  4S7, 
488. 

t  Voltiure  thinks  women  upon  a  l«yel  with  men  in  eveiy  tdent  but  invMition.  . 

"  On  Ics  accorde  tous  les  talents,'*  says  Condorcef,  "  hors  celui  d'inventer.  C'est 
Topinioa  de  Voltaire,  I'un  des  hommes  (jui  ont  ete  le  plus  justes  envers  elles,  et  qui 
lesontle  mieux  connues.  Mais  ccttu  opinion,*' continues  Condorcet,  with  ^reat 
truth,  *'  me  paroit  tres  incertaine.  Si  on  compare  le  ooiabre  des  femmes  qui  ont 
re^u  one  Education  soipi^e  et  suivie  a  celui  des  hommes  qui  ont  rccju  le  lueme 
avantage,  ou  qu'on  examine  le  tr^s-netit  nombre  d'hommes  de  g^nie  qui  se  sont 
d'eux-mftmet*  oo  Terra  que  robsemtion  cmurtMite  all^gu^  eo  faveur  de  cetle 
opinion,  nc  peut  etre  regard^ e  comoie  Wie  pi«Ufe."^(Elierei  CmpktU$  de 
dorcet,  Tom.  XII.  pp.  25, 26. 


•on  of  Hector's 
ity.'* 
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-cient  to  preserve  the  female  in  health.  Hence  the 
sedentary  habits  early  acquired  by  the  other  sex,  and 

that  comparative  timidity  which  results  from  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  those  external  injuries  to  which  the 
stronger  sex  is  daily  exposed.*  This  tiniidily,  it  is  to 
be  obseiTed,  by  no  means  imphes  an  impatience  under 
present  suffering ;  for  the  female,  though  less  courageous 
than  the  male»  is  commonly  more  resigned  and  patient 
under  severe  affliction.  The  mental  constitutionst  in 
this  ^respect,  of  the  sexes  nre  happily  adapted  to  the 
different  provinces  allotted  to  them  in  life  ;  the  male 
being  the  natural  protector  of  the  female  in  moments  of 
danger  and  sudden  alarm  ;  the  female  destined  to  be  his 
comfort  and  support  in  seasons  of  sorrow,  and  of  pro* 
tracted  suffering. 

From  the  greater  delicacy  of  their  franie,  and  from 
the  numerc^us  aOments  connected  with  their  sexual  tem- 
perament, combined  with  their  constant  familiarity  with 
distresses  which  are  not  their  own,  the  sympathy  of 
women  with  the  sufferings  of  others  is  much  more  live- 
ly, and  their  promptitude  to  administer  relief,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  is  much  more  eager  than  in  the  generality 
of  men.  To  the  truth  oi  this  remark,  every  day's  ex> 
perience  bears  witness ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  trav« 
ellers,  it  appears,  that  the  observation  extends  .to  women 
in  all  the  different  stages  of  society.  The  strong  testi- 
mony of  Ledyard  (the  celebrated  pedestrian  traveller) 
on  this  point,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  decisive. f 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  nervous  irritability  of 


^  Various  other  mental  peculiarities  may  be  easily  traced  to  other  physical  circum- 
stances which  distinguisli  their  bodily  constitutions.  On  thisheif!,  the  reader  will 
find  many  curious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some  just  remarks  in  the  W  ork  of  CabaniSj 
antitled  kappvrU  At  Physique  et  <ltft  MmOe  de  PHomme*   (h.  Paiia,  1806.) 

t  TTiough  this  has  been  already  quoted  in  so  many  publications,  that  it  must  of 
course  be  known  to  most  of  my  ieaden»  yet  1  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
giving  it  a  place  in  a  note. 

**  To  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in  tbe  lan- 
guage of  decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  fiiendly  amwar.^ 
Wi£  men  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 

**  In  wandering  over  the  barren  pMns  of  Denraaikt  through  Sweden,  Lapland, 
Finland,  Riis5?ia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  Tartar,— if  hungry,  dry,  cold, 
wet,  or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  unitormly  so  :  and  to  add 
to  tliia  virtue,  these  actions  have  been  perfonned  in  so  free  and  kind  a  uaoner,  that 
if  I  was  thirsty,  I  drank  tilo  awMtMt  diMight,  tuA  if  Iningiy*  1  ttM  eOMM  BMil 
with  a  double  leliah.** 
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women,  their  muscular  system  seems  to  possess  a  greater 
degree  of  that  mobility  by  which  the  principle  of  sym- 

Eathetic  imitation  operates.  Hence  their  proneness  to 
ysteric  affections,  and  to  that  species  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm which  is  propagated  by  contagion.  Hence 
also  their  tendency  to  mimickry^'and  the  niceness  of  their 
tact  with  respect  to  the  more  delicate  features  of  char- 
acter* To  this  nice  tact  that  peculiar  quickness  and 
facility  of  association  which  I  have  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ascribed  to  them,  cannot  fail  to  contribute  power- 
fully.* 

In  the  present  state  of  the  civihzed  world,  the  scien- 
tific or  the  professional  pursuits  of  young  men,  establish 
very  early  in  their  understandings  the  influence  of  the 
stricter  and  more  philosophical  principles  of  association ; 
while  the  minds  of  yoiong  women,  like  those  of  well 
educated  men  of  independent  fortune,  are  left  much  more 
open  to  the  effects  of  casual  impressions,  and  of  such 
associations  as  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  a  mmd 
which  has  no  particular  object  in  view. 

To  these  early  habits  I  think  it  is  owins;,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, women  are  inferior  to  well  educated  men  in  a 
power  of  steady  and  concentrated  attention ;  or  in  what 
JNewton  called  a  capacity  (or  p(Uim^  ihoughi.  An  addi- 
tional disqualification  forabstnise  researcnes  arises  firom 
their  inaptitude  to  employ  skilfully  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  thought ;  an  art  to  which  the  scieniihc 
studies  of  young  men  must  necessarily  train  them  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Will  it  be  thought  a  fanciful 
idea  if  I  farther  suggest  that  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  grammatical  education  which  boys  receive  while 
learning  Latin,  by  teaching  them  experimentally  the  aid 
which  me  memory  derives  from  general  roles,  prepares 
them  for  acquiring  habits  of  generalization  when  they 
afterwards  enter  on  their  philosophical  studies'?  f  To 


*  Elements,  Vol.  I.  p.  294.  Sixth  Edition*   See  also  the  note  in  282* 

f  Litin,  I  obeerva  with  pleuuie,  is  now  beginning  to  enter  more  end  more  into 

the  system  of  female  education  ;  dnd  nothing  could  have  so  long  delayed  so  ohvi- 
ous  an  improvement,  but  those  exceptionable  passages  with  which  the  Latin  clas- 
sics abound,  and  from  which  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  more  common 
•ebool-booki  were  carefully  pniged,in  edifioni  fittod  for  the  ponwal  of  youth  of  both 
•ezet. 
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this  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe^  in  a  great  measiire»  the 
little  curiosity  which  girls  commonly  discover  about  the 

causes  of  physical  -  phenomena  ;  for  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  knowledge  of  causes  (as  I  have  trequently  re- 
marked in  these  vohiraes)  is  nothing  else  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  general  rules.  Many  splendid  exceptions, 
however,  occur  to  these  remarks ;  insomuch  that  it  is 
'  impossible  to  name  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  which 
there  have  not  been  female  authors  of  the  first  emi- 
nence. But  that  these  examples  are  comparativelv  rare, 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  good  sense  and  good 
taste  invariably  dispose  women  who  have  made  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  any  of  the  abstract  sciences, 
to  draw  a  veil  over  them  to  common  observers,  as  not 
according  well  with  the  more  appropriate  accomplish-: 
ments  of  their  sex. 

A  taste  for  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  more  peculiarly 
rare  among  women ;  it  is  even  rarer  than  a  taste  for  piire 
.mathematics.  Nor  is  this  wonderfiil ;  for  as  their  early 
habits  invite  their  attention  constantly  to  sensible  ob- 
jects, their  minds  become  singularly  alive  to  things  ex- 
ternal, and  of  consequence  more  liable  to  those  habits 
of  inattention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world, 
which,  while  they  damp  their  curiosity  with  respect  to 
these  phenomena,  prevent  the  cultivation  of  that  power 
of  reflection,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  study  diem 


lo  conMquenee  however,  of  the  mettiod  which  htt  been  hiUierto  followed  in  the 

classical  education  of  females,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  tendency  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  scientific  pursuits  with  the  grammatical  discipline  to  which  «?chool- 
boys  are  subjected  ^  for,  as  far  as  I  have  had  access  to  know,  ^irls  are  generally 
taught  Latin  oa  the  phin  ieeommended  by  Marsais  in  the  French  EncyclopStHe.  Iik« 
this,  their  instrnctors,  in  my  opinion,  act  judiciously ;  for  although  I  should  he  sorry 
to  see  any  such  inuov.alion  introduced  into  our  grammar  schools,  I  think  that  any 

J»lan  which  fibdlltetee  the  aeqoliltion  of  the  language  is  desirable  fo?  die  other  tex ; 
iew  of  whom,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  aim  at  a  more  critical  acquaintance  with 
grammatical  minutia  than  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  relish  the  beauties  of  clas-, 
sical  authors.  The  mild  Melanchton  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  disposed  to  relax, 
Ih  fKwm  of  their  teadheit,  tfie  severity  of  those  penal  statutes  with  which  be  wished 
to  repress  the  heresy  of  certain  ^rhnnlmnstprs,  who  in  hit  times  were  beginaing  to 
depart  from  the  orthodox  methods  of  their  predecessors. 

*'  PMnimd  depuerU  merentw  pneceptores,  qui  aut  regutas  nulles  tradnnt,  eut  eertd 
statim  abjiciunt,  et  magnified  promittunt,  fore,  ut  usu  loquendi  discantur  Construc- 
TiONFR.  Nam  illi  qui  non  norunt  regulaucn,  etiamsi  legunt  exempla  in  auctorihus  lin- 
guae, tamen  ioqui  non  satis  audent,  quia  non  habent  certam  rationero,  ad  quam  dlrigant 
eompositionem  TOhorum.  Qucwe  pubUci  debebant  in  taUi  praeeptores  pcena 
eonstitui,  qui  pratcepta  fatUdiwnt,  Omnino  enim  danda  e^t  opera,  ut  tamdiu  in  ip<;a 
arte  detineantur  adolescentee,  donee  perfecti  gnunnutid,  donee  architect!  serrooois, 
•t  afaeolall  arttfiooe  enMrint** 
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with  success.    All  this  must  render  that  influence  of 

casual  associations  upon  t  heir  judgment,  which  was  al- 
ready remarked,  an  evil  (so  iar  as  it  is  an  evil)  notiikely 
to  be  renu  (lied,  excepting  by  some  extraordinary  con- 
currence of  circumstances.* 

To  the  influence,  however,  of  these  casual  associations 
upon  their  ordinary  train  of-  thought,  may  be  ascribed 
the  superiority  of  the  fair  sex  in  their  powers  of  conver- 
sation, in  epistolary  writings  dnd  in  those  unstudied  gra- 
ces which  distinguish  the  style  of  their  composidons 
from  that  of  the  retired  student.  Madame  de  Sevign6, 
when  she  wrote  the  following  sentence,  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  circumstances  to  which  she  was  indebted 
for  the  singular  ease  and  felicity  of  her  transitions.  **  II 
faut  un  peu  entre  bons  amis  laisser  trotter  les  plumes 
comme  elles  veulent;  la  mienne  a  toujours  la  bride  sur 
le  cou."  ' 

But  it  is  not  to  this  cause  alone  that  Madame  de  S6- 

vigne  owes  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  she  occupies,  in 
the  judgment  of  her  own  countrymen,  among  their  epis- 
tolary writers.   Much  must  be  ascribed  also  to  another 


•  The  works  of  Madame  de  Stael  undoubtedly  abound  in  observations  on  moral 
subjects  which  bear  marks  of  profound  reflection  oa  the  operations  and  feelings  of 
her  own  mind  ;  and  in  Miss  Edgewortb's  writings  on  ediicatioD  are  many  onginal 
suggestions  with  respect  to  the  c  ulture  of  the  understanding,  which  discover  a  turn 
of  mind  very  happily  adapted  to  these  abstract  pursuits.  It  has  not,  however,  been, 
on  the  whole,  unfortunate  for  tiie  world  that  the  genius  of  tiiis  lady  was  early  di- 
yerted  from  such  unattractive  speculations,  to  that  more  brilliant  career  of  literature 
which  she  has  pursued  with  so  unrivalled  a  reputation.  To  these  two  illustrious 
names,  I  cannot  recollecta  third  which  deserves  lu  be  added  as  an  exception  to  the 
i^ve  position. 

The  rcflrrtmn<=;  of  n  very  nice-  observer  of  the  charactttfotical  difibie&cee  of  Ifae 
•exes  coincide  nearly  with  soine  of  the  foregoinK  remarks. 

<*Lariehei^edesTlrit6ii^8trdteset8pjSeimtive8,  des  prfncfpes,  des  axiomes 
daos  let  eefeikees,  tout  ce  qui  tend  a  g^n^raliser  les  id^es,  n'est  point  du  ressort  des 
femmes  :  leurs  Etudes  doivent  se  rapporter  toutes  a  la  pratique ;  c*e8t  a  elles  a  faire 
rappUcalioQ  des  principes  que  I'homme  a  trouv^s,  et  e*est  a  elles  de  faire  les  obser' 
vations  qiri  mdnent  rhomme  I'^tablfssement  des  principes.  Toutes  les  r^flezioDS 
de<5  fpnmu'<^,  rn  cc  qui  ne  tient  pas  imm^diatctncnt  a  Ictirs  cfnvoir?,  (doivent  tcndre  a 
I'etudc  des  hoiames  ou'aux  connoissances  agr^ables  qui  n'oat  que  ie  gout  pour  ob- 
jet ;  car  quant  aox  ouTrages  de  |^nie,  ils  passent  leur  port^e ;  elles  iroQt  pas,  non 
plus,  assez  de  justesse  et  d*attention  pour  r^ussir  aux  sciences  ezaetee;  et  quant  aux 
connoi'<Hances  phy^iqnes,  c'cst  li  cehn'  de^^  deux  qui  p^t  le  plus  agissant,  le  plus  allant, 
qui  vuil  le  plus  d'objeta  ;  c'est  a  celui  qui  a  le  pius  de  force  et  qui  I'exerce  davan- 
tage,  a  J  uger  des  rapports  des  ^treesensibleeet  des  loisde  la  nature."  •  •  «  *  • 
*'  L'arlde  pcnsern'est pas  ^transrf^r mix  femmes, mais  elles  ne  doivent  faire  qu*effleur- 
er  les  sciences  de  raisonnement.  Sophie  con^it  et  ne  reuentpas  grand  chose. 
Sesplus  grand  progr^s  sent  dane  la  morale  et  les  choses  de  |o6t ;  pour  &  physique, 
•llen'en  rettcot  que  qoehiod      des  Ml  g&iAnles  et  du  syewnedn  moode.'* 
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talent,  strikingly  characteristical  of  her  sex  and  of  her 
courtly  habits,  the  nice  and  unerrnig  discrimination  with 

which  she  scatters  over  her  style  so  lavishly,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  so  negligently,  those  idiomaticai  phrases 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  French  tongue  ;  without  ever 
lighting  on  any  of  those  modes  of  speaking  which  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  lips  of  the  vulgar.*  Of  the 
horror  with  which  the  somewhat  morbid  sensitiveness  of 
her  taste  regarded  all  common  and  proverbial  express* 
sionSy  no  description  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  as 
an  anecdote  told  with  singular  liveliness  by  herself. 

Un  President  m'est  venu  voir,  avec  qui  j'ai  nne  affaire 
que  je  vais  essay er  de  fmir,  pour  avancer  mon  rciour 
autant  que  jc  le  puis.  Ce  President  avait  avec  lui  un 
fils  de  sa  femme,  qui  a  vingt  ans,  et  que  je  trouvai,  sans 
exception,  de  la  plus  agreable  et  de  la  plus  jolie  hgure 
que  j*we  jamais  vue,  J'allais  dire  que  je  i'avais  vu  k 
cinq  ou  six  ans,  et  que  j'admirais,  comme  M.  de  Mont- 
bason,  qu'on  put  croitre  en  si  peu  de  tems.  Sur  cela  il 
sort  une  vbix  terrible  de  ce  joU  visage,  qui  nous  plante 
au  nez,  d'un  air  ridicule,  que  mauvaise  herhe  croit  ton- 
jours;  vuilu  qui  fut  fait,  Je  lui  trouvai  des  comes.  S'il 
m'eiit  donne  un  coup  de  niassue  sur  la  tete,  il  ne  m'au- 
rait  pas  plus  afBigee.  Je  jural  de  ne  me  plus  tier  aux 
physionomies." 

'  The  foregoing  passage,  with  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  amused,  in  a  letter  from  a  lady  bred  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIY.,  would  in  this  country  have  ap-- 
peared  too  extravagant  for  the  pen  even  of  Horace 

Walpole. 

The  characteristical  taste  of  Madame  de  Sevign6 
(exquisite  undoubtedly  of  its  own  kind)  was  chiefly 
that  sort  of  conveniional  taste  on  which  1  have,  on  other 


•  Fi  1  ihts  reason,  I  doubt  much  whclljor  t]ie  rapture  with  which  Englishmen  of- 
ten speak  of  the  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  be  not  in  some  measure  affected. 
Such  at  least  was  the  opin-on  of  M.  Suard,  a  perfect  jud^e,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
to  whom  we  might  apply  the  words  of  Horace,  docte  scrmones  ntriusque  Un^iue. 

**  Les  Eirangers  ne  peuvcnt  ncqn^ni  i:iic  j)iirfaitf  ronnoissTnor  dc  cr*  '  C;ilHr'i-;incs 
que  par  une  elude  approfoiidie  de  la  l;ii.;:>»;iic,  et  par  une  longue  liabitu»!e  de  vivie  avec 
des  personnes  qui  iralrlcnt  bien.  Le  grand  monde  a  donnS  cowrt  &  ett  aeca^UMM, 
et  c^tst  d  VheureuT  emploi  qu'on  en  fait  qu*07i  reconnoit  Ics  personnes  qui  y  ont 
vieiA,  Madame  de  S^vigne  fourmille  de  ces  Gallicismes  qui  dooncnt  a  ses  Icttres  une 
gn«ie  inexprimable.**— &rd,  JEMMoimriei  Cfalimitnes* 

VOL.  III.  30 
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occasions^  offered  yarious  remarks*  It  is  that  sort  of 
taste,  founded  on  a  facility  of  association,  which  the  olh- 

er  sex  seem  to  mc  to  have  a  jieculiar  aptitude  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  which,  if  1  am  not  deceived,  is  exemplified 
still  more  strongly  in  French  than  in  English  ladies. 
From  this,  too,  may  be  traced,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, some  of  the  most  remarkable  features,  both  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  character.  I  have  mention- 
ed particularly  the  facility  with  which  they  contract  and 
lose  habits,  and  accommodate  their  minds  to  new  situa* 
tions  ;  to  which  I  have  added  their  proneness  to  that  spe- 
cies of  superstition,  which  is  foimded  on  accidental  com- 
binations of  circumstances.!  I  might  also  have  added 
the  ease  and  the  perfection  with  which \hey  acquire  for- 
eign languages  by  the  ear.  I  recollect  to  have  heard  a 
French  gentleman  (a  person  eminently  skilled  in  his 
own  language)  remark,  that  he  had  never  met  with  an 
Englishman  who  spoke  French  with  more  purity  and 
correctness  than  the  late  Mr.  Fox ;  but  that  he  knew 
several  English  ladies  who  spoke  it  better. 

In  consequence  of  these  distiiiguisluiig  peculiarities 
of  the  female  mind,  we  may  remark,  that  women  in  gen- 
eral possess  a  greater  docilitij  or  aptiiude  to  learn  than 
men  ;  a  docility  much  aided  by  that  easy  faith  in  the  in- 
faUibiUty  of  their  instructors,  which  they  are  led  to  re- 
pose by  the  deference  they  are  early  taught  to  pay  to 
superior  knowledge,  and  which,  it  must  be  owned,  too 
often  serves  to  mislead  their  confidence.  To  this  easy 
faith,  however,  they  are  not  a  little  indebted  for  that  ap- 
parent quickness,  by  which  they  are  so  much  distin^ish- 
ed,  not  only  in  acquiring  languages,  but  ail  the  common 
branches  of  education. 


*  ElemeDU,  Vol.  I.  pp.  374, 876.  SUth  adit.  PhU.  Emyfl,  pp.  40O»  4»1.  SmoimI 

Edit. 

t  EJementi.  Vol.  I.  pp.  294, 296. 
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SECTION  VL 

Coodliiflion  of  Cbapta  lint 

SpEctTLATiovs  similar  to  those  which  have  formed 
the  chief  subjects  of  this  Chapter,  might  be  extended 

to  all  the  diflerent  pursuits  of  Man  both  scientific  and 
active  ;  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  my  views  with  respect  to  this  branch  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  of  some  of  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  subser- 
vient Among  these,  the  first  place  is  due  to  its  obvious 
tendency  (by  guarding  the  student  against  confined  sci- 
entific and  literary  pursuits)  to  correct  those  biases  and 
erroneous  habits  of  thinking  that  Bacon  classes  under 
the  tide  of  Idola  spccus*  They  may  also  be  useful  in 
pointing  out  the  proper  remedies  to  have  recourse  to, 
against  the  various  intellectual  defects  and  disorders, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  to  which  the  human  mmd 
is  liable.  "  There  is  no  stand  or  impediment,"  says  Ba- 
con,  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies, 
like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriated  ex- 
ercises :  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins ;  shoot- 
ing for  the  lungs  and  breast ;  gentle  walking  for  the 
stomach  ;  riding  for  the  head,  and  the  like  ;  so  if  a 
man's  wit  be  wanderini<.  let  liiin  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  Ins  wit  be  called  away  never  so 
little,  he  must  begin  again  ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dis- 
tinguish or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  school- 
men ;  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call 
upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him 
study  the  lawyer's  cases :  so  every  defect  of  the  mind 
may  have  a  special  receipt."  f 

In  the  First  Vuliime  of  iliese  Elements,  I  have  touch- 
ed on  a  subject  nearly  connected  with  the  same  specu- 
lations. "  In  w^hatever  way,"  I  have  observed,  "  we 
choose  to  account  for  it,  |  whether  by  original  organiza- 


♦  See  Bacon's  Work^.    Dc  Augment  SeienHar,  Lib.  V.  Cap.  If. 

t  Bacon's  Essays,  Of  Studies.  ^ 
i  See  Phil.  Humao  Mind.    Sixth  Edition.   Vol.  I.  p.  26. 
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tion,  or  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes  in  very  early 
inlancy,  no  fact  can  be  more  undeniable  than  that  there 
are  important  difierences  discernible  in  the  minds  of 
children,  previous  to  that  period  at  which,  in  general, 
their  intellectual  education  commences.  There  is,  too, 
a  certain  hereditary  character  (whether  resulting  from 
physical  constitution,  or  caught  from  imitation  and  the 
influence  of  situation,)  which  appears  remarkably  in 
particular  families.  One  race,  for  a  succession  of  gen- 
erations, is  distiiigiilshed  by  a  genius  for  the  abstract 
sciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagination, 
and  in  taste  :  another  is  no  less  distinguished  for  wit, 
and  gaiety,  and  fancy  j  while  it  appears  incapable  of  pa- 
tient attention,  or  of  profound  research.  The  system 
of  education,  which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particu- 
lar cases,  ought,  uudoubtedly,  to  have  some  reference  to 
these  circumstances ;  and  to  be  calculated,  as  much  as 
possibler  to  develope  and  to  cherish  those  intellectual 
and  active  principles,  in  which  a  natural  deficiency  is 
most  to  be  apprehended.  Montesquieu,  and  other 
speculative  politicians,  have  insisted  much  on  the  refer- 
ence which  education  and  laws  should  have  to  climate. 
1  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  how  far  their  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject  are  just ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  foundation  in  philosophy  and  good  sense 
for  accommodating,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the 
education  of  individuals  to  those  particular  turns  of  mind, 
to  which,  Iruni  hereditary  propensities,  or  from  moral 
situation,  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency." 

To  these  observations,  I  think  it  of  importance  to  add, 
that  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  .persons  of  high 
rank  are  accustomed  to  intermarry  exclusively  with 
their  own  order,  the  hereditary  peculiarities  or  poinls  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of  families  may  be 
expected  to  display  themselves  much  more  remarkably 
than  in  other  countries.  Something  analogous  to  what 
is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ens^land,  for  improving  the 
breeds  of  the  lower  animals,  *  there  takes  place  in  the 


*  See  Mr.  Mantrairs  Rural  Ecoaomy  of  the  Midland  Couiitiefl.  Lood.  1790. 
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human  species;  and  the  consequences  are  strikingly 
similar.  Certain  peculiarities,  both  of  body  and  of  mind, 
become  characteristical  of  particular  families,  and  are 
apt  to  be  associated,  in  the  fancy  of  tlio  multitude,  with- 
ideas  of  nobility  and  of  ancient  race  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  these  peculiarities  are  prominent,  it  is  invariably 
found,  that  the  mm  degenerates  from  the  perfection  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  of  his  physical  na« 
ture.  The  superiority  of  character  which  raises  the 
English  nobility  so  far  above  the  level  of  their  Conti- 
nental neighbours,  is  certainly  owing  to  the  frequent  al- 
liances among  different  ranks  and  castes  of  the  people. 
Of  the  result  in  this  instance,  the  greater  j)art  is  proba- 
bly to  be  ascribed  to  mm^al  causes,  to  the  crossing,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  different  accomplishments  and  of  differ- 
ent prejudices  ;  but  who  will  assert  the  probability  that 
the  human  race  is  altogether  exempted  from  those  phys' 
ical  laws  to  which  omer  animals  are  subjected  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  ? 

Among  the  Cretins  of  Charaouny,  it  has  been  remark- 
ed by  a  very  intelligent  and  accurate  observer,  that,  not- 
i\ithstanding  the  low  state  of  their  intellectual  powers 
in  general,  instances  often  occur  of  individuals  distin- 
guished by  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  nature,  such  as 
a  strong  and  almost  preternatural  turn  for  mechanism, 
for  music,  for  drawing,  and  the  other  imitative  arts.*^ 
This  remark  is  so  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  my  own 
experience,  so  far  as  it  has  reached,  that  I  have  long 
been  disposed  to  consider  any  violent  and  exclusive  bias 
of  this  sort,  when  manifested  in  very  earlv  life,  as  a  most 
unfavorable  omen  of  the  future  vigor  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  understanding* 

While,  however,  we  are  at  psdns  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  circumscribed  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  run  into  the  opposite  er- 
ror. This  caution  I  conceive  to  be  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  present  times,  in  which  there  is  a  manifest 
bias  in  the  rising  generation  to  consider  knowledge 


^Trnit^  du  Goitre  et  du  Crotinisme,  par  F.  E.  Fodei^,  Aocien  M^decin  desHos- 
pitaux  Civiles  et  MiUtairea.   A  I'aris,  an  ViU. 
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rather  in  the  Ught  of  an  accomplishment^  subservient  to 
conversation,  than  of  a  solid  acquisition,  convertible  to 
purposes  of  real  and  permanent  utility.   On  this  sub- 

.  ject,  I  borrow  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  accomplishments  supposed  "  now-a- 
da}  s  to  be  essential  to  enable  a  man  to  pass  current  in 
the  informed  circles  of  society;"  a  description,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  is  but  too  faithiui  a  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  our  manners. 

In  the  informed  circles  of  society,  a  man  can  scarce* 
ly  pass  current  without  knowing  something  of  political 
economy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  etymolo- 
gy,— having  a  small  notion  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture, — with  some  sort  of  taste  for  the  pictur- 
esque, a  smattering  of  German  and  Spanish  literature, 
— and  even  some  idea  of  Indian,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese 
learning  and  history, — over  and  above  some  Utile  know- 
ledge of  trade  and  agriculture, — with  a  reasonable  ac- 
quaintance with  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  politics, 
and  a  far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  existing  parties, 
factions,  and  eminent  individuals,  both  literary  and  po- 
litical, at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever  were  acquired  in 
an  earlier  period  of  society."  * 

The  efiects  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  this 
passion  for  universal  knowledge,  are  well  described  by 
Seneca.  Plus  scire  velie,  quam  sit  satis,  intemperan- 
tiae  genus  est  Quid,  quod  ista  liberalium  artium  eon' 
3€ctiUiQ,  nfolestos,  verbosos,  intempestivos,  sibi  piacentes 
facit,  et  ideo  non  discentes  necessaria,  quia  supervacua 
didicerunt."  f 

The  folio winj2^  remarks  of  Diderot  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  not  uuvvorthy  of  attention  :  "  Une  grande  me- 
moire  suppose  une  grande  facilite  d'avoir  k  la  fois  ou 
rapidement  plusieurs  id^es  differentes  ;  et  cette  iaciiite 
nuit  k  la  comparaison  tranquiUe  d'un  petit  nombre 
d'id^es  que  Tesprit  doit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  envisager  fix6- 


•  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  168. 

I  Epist.  8S.  LagraDge,  in  his  translation  of  this  passage,  ha?  prf'orved  all  the 
force  and  concisi^oeas  of  the  original.  "  U  y  a  une  sorte  d'iatemperance  a  vouloir 
MToir  plus  que  le  besoin  edge.  Ajoiite<  que  lea  vunes  fedmeliM  lendeat  1m  Mp 
vantfi  insupportables,  bavards,  irapoituns,  suiSsantB,  6t  peu  OCCOp^  d'appmidra  le 
n^cessaire  quand  ils  sont  pourvuf  du  auperflu." 
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ment.  Pour  moi»  je  pense  que  c'est  par  cette  raison^ 
que  le  jugement  et  la  grande  m^moire  vont  si  rarement 
ensemble.    Une  t&te  meubl^e  d'un  grand  nombre  de 

choses  disparates,  est  assez  semblable  une  biblioth^- 
que  de  volumes  d^pareilles.  C'est  une  de  ces  compila- 
tions Germaniques,  berissees  sans  raison  et  sans  gout, 
d'Hebreu,  cPArabique,  de  Grec,  et  de  Latin,  qui  sont 
deja  fort  grosses,  qui  grossissent  encore,  qui  grossiront 
toujoursy  et  qui  n'en  seront  que  plus  mauvaises.  C'est 
un  de  ces  magasins  remplis  d^analyses  et  de  jugemens 
d'ouvrages  que  Panalyste  n'a  point  entendus  ;  magasins 
de  marchandises  mel6es,  dont  il  n*y  a  proprement  que 
le  bordereau  qui  lui  apparticnne  :  C'est  un  coinmeiitaire 
oil  Ton  rencontre  souvent  ce  qu'on  ne  cberche  point ; 
rarement  ce  qu'on  cberche  ;  et  presque  toujours  les 
choses  dont  on  a  besoin,  6garees  dans  la  foule  d'inutili- 
tfyt.** — (LeUre  sur  les  Sourds  ei  Muets.) 
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PART  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


COMFA&ISON  BETW£EM  THE  FACULTIE:^   OF   MAN   AND  THOSE  OF  THE 

LOWER  ANIMALS. 


*«Lssacdoii8  des  bdtes  sont  peut-etre  un  des  plus  profondb  abimet  mt  quoi  notre 
raison  se  puh^e  exercer ;  et  jc  suis  aurpiis  que  si  pea  de  gens  i^en  8pperi$oiveot."— 
(Bayle,  JJict,  Art  Batbe,  Not»  C.*) 


SECTION  I. 

That  the  brutes  are  under  the  more  immediate  guid- 
ance of  Nature,  while  iuaii  is  lelt,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
regulate  his  own  destiny  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason, 
is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  illustration.  In 
what  manner,  indeed,  Nature  operates  in  this  instancey 
we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  this,  that  it  is  not  by  a  deliberate  choice,  anal- 
ogous to  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  that  the  lower 
animals  are  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  ends ; 
nor  by  any  process  analogous  to  our  reason  that  they 
combine  means  in  order  to  attain  them. 

To  that  unknown,  but  obviously  intelligent  cause 
which  guides  the  operations  of  the  brutes,  we  give  the 
name  of  Instinct,  without  presumuig  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion where  this  intelligence  resides  ; — much  in  the  same 


*  After  prefixing  to  the  following  Chapter  the  above  motto  from  Bayle,  wludb  ex- 

presses  my  own  deli'ifvnic  mul  defidoil  opinion,  it  will  not  bo  supposed  hy  my  read- 
ers that  I  flatter  iny:>eU  with  the  hoDe  of  being  able  to  communicate  any  new  and 
important  lip^hts  on  Ae  subject  to  which  it  relates.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  conect  some 
of  the  rash  and  extravaeant  couclusions  still  eurrcnt  among  contemporary  writers, 
and  to  exemplify  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  more  sober  aad  rational  mode  of  pbiloio- 
phizing,  it  is  all  that  I  aspire  to. 
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manner  in  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  letters  x  and 
y  to  the  unknown  quantities  in  an  algebraical  problem* 

The  circumstances  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  ?Ta- 
son  are  so  remarkable,  and  so  manifest  to  the  most  care- 
less observer,  as  to  preclude,  among  candid  inquirers, 
the  possibility  of  dispute.  Of  these  circumstances  the 
two  following  seem  to  be  the  most  important :  1.  The 
uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds  in  all  individuals  of  the 
same  species ;  and,  2«  •  The  unerring  certainty  with 
which  it  performs  its  office  prior  to  all  experience.  In 
both  these  respects  the  operations  of  reason  or  of  -  arif 
properly  so  called,  seem  to  be  essentially  different  from 
any  thing  else  that  is  known  among  animated  natures  ; 
inasmuch  as  no  two  individuals  of  our  species  were  ever 
observed  to  employ  exactly  the  same  combinations  of 
means  (at  least  where  the  means  were  at  all  complica- 
ted) for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends ;  and  as  the 
capacity  of  reason,  destitute  of  the  aid  of  experience,  is 
altogether  a  barren  and  unavailing  principle. 

Agreeably  to  this  last  observation,  -art  is  defined  by 
Lord  Bacon  very  justly,  though  somewhat  diffusely,  to 
be  "  a  proper  disposal  of  the  things  of  nature  by  human 
thought  and  experience,  so  as  to  make  them  answer  the 
designs  and  uses  of  mankind."  It  may  be  dehned  more 
concisely  to  be  the  adjustment  of  means  to  accomphsh  a 
desired  end*  According  to  this  idea  of  art»  it  is  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  reason  and  invention ;  and  it  also  ne^ 
cessarily  presupposes  experienqe  and  observation,— 
without  wMch  it  is  impossible  for  the  greatest  ingenuity 
to  form  one  single  conclusion  con€erni]i<;  the  order  of 
the  universe,  or  the  means  to  be  em^iloyed  for  producing 
any  conceivable  elTeci,  whether  physical  or  moral. 

In  endeavouring  thus  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  operations  of  reason  and  those  of  instinct,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  refer  all  the  actions  of  man- 
to  the  one  principle,  and  all  those  of  the  brutes  to  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  afterwards  appear  that 
the  instincts  of  the  brutes  are  susceptible  of  important 
modifications  from  the  influence  of  external  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  accidental  experience  of  the  individual  an- 
imal.  And,  on  TiSe  other  hand,  notbmg  can  be  more 

YOU  III.  31 
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manifest,  than  thai,  in  our  species,  there  are  many  natu- 
ral propensities  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to 
instinct,  in  their  laws  and  in  their  origin.  Thus  an  in- 
fant, the  moment  it  is  brous^ht  into  the  world,  performs, 
with  the  most  pertect  .^access,  the  function  of  respira- 
tion ;  a  function  which  requires  the  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  certain  muscles  in  a  regular  order  and 
succession.  The  infant  has  certainly  no  idea  that 
breathing  is  necessary  to  life  ner  any  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  that  end  is  accomplished. 

It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  a  new-bprn  child  performs 
the  operations  of  suction  and  swallowing.  Anatomists 
describe  about  thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that  must  be  cm- 
ployed  in  every  draught.*  Who  puts  these  muscles  in- 
to action,  and  regulates  the  order  in  which  they  are  ex- 
erted ?  We  may  venture  to  say  with  confidence,  that, 
in  so  far  as  this  operation  indicates  design  and  reason* 
they  are  not  the  design  and  reason  of  the  infant. 

If  these  facts  are  attentively  considered,  we  may  be  ^ 
more  easily  disposed  to  admit  that  instinctive  proneness 
to  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs,  and  that  instinc- 
tive facility  in  comprehending  their  meaning,  which  I 
formerly  ventured  to  ascribe  to  our  species.  Some 
modern  philosophers  have  attempted  to  .  resolve  the 
whole  of  this  process  into  experience  and  observation ; 
and  to  maintam  that  we  learn  to  interpret  natural  signs 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  conventional  speech.  To  this  doctrine  I  am  not 
disposed  in  the  least  to  object,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  and  philo- 
sophical to  push  it  as  far  as  these  authorize  us  to  go ; 
for  numberless  examples  show  that  Nature  has  done  no 
more  for  man  than  was  necessary  for  his  preservation, 
leaving  him  to  make  many  acquisitions  for  himself,  which 
she  has  imparted  immediately  to  the  brutes-f   My  own 


♦  Reit!'?  Kssays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  103.    Quarto  Edition. 

f  A  remarkable  and  indisputable  instaoce  of  this  occurs  in  Ui&t  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  distance  from  the  eye,  which  in  nany  tribes  of  the  brutes  is  connate  vrith  flieir 
birtli;  compared  with  what  is  known  to  take  place  in  our  own  species.  The  very 
ingenious  and  acute  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed*  was  led  by  anal6£r  to  think  it  probable, 
ttit  Hhmt  |»eicmitions  in  case  wm»  maSht  to  our  own.  **Thera  is  some  ground 
to  ihink»"-  he  obsetYos,  *'fion  fbe  eiMst  midogj  wliich  flie  oifne  of  faratos  bear  to 
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idea  is,  as  I  haye  said  on  a  difierent  occasiony  that  both 

instinct  and  experience  are  here  concerned,  and  that 
the  share  which  belongs  to  each  in  producing  the  result 
can  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  facts  alone.  To  ob- 
ject to  this  conclusion  as  imphilosophical,  merely  be- 
cause it  refers  the  phenomenon  in  part  to  a  cause  of 
which  we  know  nothing  but  from  its  effects,  is  to  betray 
a  presumptuous  confidence  in  the  powers  of  human  rea- 
son, which  accords  but  ill  with  the  narrow  limits  assign- 
ed to  it  in  such  abstruse  researches.  Abstracting  from 
this  particular  class  of  phenomena,  numberless  other 
operations  of  our  species  are  no  less  wonderful  ;  or, 
granting  that  man  learns  eyery  thing  by  experience, 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  operations  of  the  brutes 
which  are  uniform  in  every  individual  of  the  same  .tribe, 
and  as  perfect  at  first  as  alter  a  thousand  trials  1 


oriv,  that  the  discovery  of  distance  from  the  eye  is  attained  by  fHem  in  the  same 
iDauner  as  by  us.  jIs  to  this,  however,  I  wiU  not  be  posUi/oe**  JPhUotophy  of 

In  the  Essay  upon  the  external  senses,  published  in  the  posthumous  Essays  of  Mr. 
Adam  Smith,  it  is  shown,  in  a  most  satisiactoiy  maimer,  how  comf^letely  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  fails  in  this  instance. 

**  That,  ttitecedent  to  all  expeiieiioe,  the  young  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  an- 
imals possess  some  instinctive  perception  of  this  kind,  seems  abundantly  evident. 
The  hen  never  ieeds  her  young  by  dropping  the  food  into  their  bills,  as  the  linnet 
and  the  thrush  feed  theirs.  Almost  as  soon  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  does 
not  feed  them,  but  carries  them  to  the  field  to  f  rd,  where  they  walk  ahout  ;it  their 
ease,  it  would  seem,  and  appear  to  have  the  most  distinct  percepUou  of  all  the  tan- 
gible objects  which  surround  them.  We  raay  often  see  them,  accordingly,  by  die 
Straightest  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any  little  grains  which  she  shows  them,  even  at 
the  S^tance  of  several  yards ;  and  they  no  sooner  come  into  the  light  than  they  seem 
to  understand  the  language  of  vision  as  well  as  they  ever  do  afterwards.  The  young 
of  the  partridge  and  oif  the  grouse  seem  to  have,  at  the  same  early  period,  the  most 
distinct  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  'Hie  young  partridge,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
comes  from  the  shell,  runs  about  among  long  gras^  and  corn ;  the  young  grouse 
among  long  headi,  and  would  both  most  essentially  hurt  themselves  if  they  had  not 
the  most  acute,  as  well  as  distinct  perception  of  the  tangible  objects  which  not  only 
surround  them,  but  press  upon  them  on  all  sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the 
.  young  of  the  goose,  of  the  duck,  and,  as  fiitr  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with 
those  of  af  I  iist  the  grr  ifc;  part  of  the  Vinls-  which  make  their  nests  upon  the 

Sound ;  with  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  ranked  by  Linnseus  in  the  orders  of 
e  hen  and  the  goose,  and  of  many  of  those  long-shanked  and  wading  birds  which 
he  places  in  the  Older  that  he  distinguiahes  by  tbie  name  of  Gralla."  •  *  •  « 
"  The  young  of  several  sorts  of  quadmpeds  seem,  like  those  of  the  greater  part  of 
birds  which  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  to  enjoy,  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
tile  world,  the  faculty  of  seeing  as  completely  as  th^  ever  do  afterwards.  The  day, 
or  the  day  after  they  are  dropt,  the  calf  follow.-;  the  cow,  and  the  foal  the  mare,  to  the 
field  j  and  though  uom  timidity  they  seiduin  remove  iiatr  from  the  mother,  yet  they 
seem  to  walk  about  at  their  ease ;  wtiidh  they  could  not  do  unless  they  couid  distin- 
gui-sh,  with  some  degree  of  precision,  the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  tangible 
objects  which  each  visible  one  represents." — SmUh's  JPoathumom  £»tays,pp,  23S, 
284,  235. 

With  these  lenarks  of  Mr  Smith's,  the  ingenious  obfervaEfioiis  mn  kMkui  1m  a 
&te  publicatioD  ofM.  Fred.  Cttvier.  coincide  ezac^.^(8ee  iiole  £.) 
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But  why  should  we  have  recourse  in  this  argument  to 

the  instincts  of  the  brutes,  or  to  those  operations  of  our 
own  species  which  passed  in  a  period  of  which  w^e  luive 
no  recollection  1  Can  any  thins:,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  instinct,  be  more  mysterious  than  the  means  by 
which  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body  are  accom- 
plished 1  I  loill  to  move  my  hand  or  my  foot,  and  the 
eikd  is  instantly  brought  about.  I  learn  from  physiolo- 
gists, that,  for  this  purpose,  certsdn  muscles  must  be  ex- 
erted, and  that  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  is  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  nerves.*  But  in  perform** 
ing  the  action,  I  think  neither  of  nerves  nor  muscles.  I 
only  thnik  of  the  end  ;  and  the  machinery  necessary  for 
accomphshing  it  is  immediately  arranged  and  exerted, 
without,  any  co-operation  on  my  part  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious. 

The  only  difference  between  these  voluntary  motions  • 
and  the  operations  of  instinct,  is,  that  in  the  former  we 


*  Not  many  years  ago,  physiologiaU  profeawdto  know  a  great  deal  more  on  this 
subject.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  n  veri;^  learned  and  ingenious  author  who 
wrote  ia  1775 ;  and  yet  already  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  a  smile  at  the  con- 
fident and  ortcmUur  tone  in  which  the  wildest  dreams  of  Imafimttion  are  imfrased  on 
the  reader  as  undoubted  articles  of  medical  faith. — For  selecting  this  quotation  from 
a  French  work,  I  have  no  other  reason  than  that  the  book  happens  to  be  now  lying 
before  me.  Sfony  psssages  to  the  same  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  in 
English  publications  of  as  recent  a  date. 

"  Mais  comment  est  ce  que  notre  volenti  lire  tous  ces  nerfs  ?  Par  un  at^ent  le  p!us 
simple  en  apparence,  le  moins  materiel  qui  ce  pui&se,  et  qui  tient  uu  miiieu  en  quel- 
que  lorte  entre  le  corps  et  reeprit ;  par  un  liquide  dont  lea  ner&  sont  remplis,  et 
qu*on  appelle  espritt  animaux.  On  doit  les  considerer  comme  une  liqueur  ^ther^e 
tr^s-legere,  compos^e  do  molecules  que  leur  rapport  (ou  leur  affinlt^)  rassemble,  en 
aorte  qu'ils  s*attirent  mutuellement  eomme  ralinant  attire  le'fer ;  et  si  d^li^s,  que  lea 
microscopes  les  meilieurs  n'ont  pu  encore  les  rendre  sensibles.  C'est  par  une  suite 
de  ces  esprits  animaux  que  les  neris  sont  le  siege  du  sentiment  et  du  inoavement, 
comme  nous  I'avons  deja.  dit 

"  Ces  esprits  animaux  ne  sont  pas  seulement  contenus  dans  lesjAOrfs;  ilsoccupent 
aussi  les  cavites  du  cervcau,  de  lamoelle  del'epine,  et  des  fibres  musculcuscs.  Tl*i 
sont  certainement  elastiques,  de  I'aveu  des  meilieurs  physiciens,  susceptibles  par 
consequent  de  se  rareiier  et'd'ooeuper  une  place  beaucoup  plus  eonfetd^iable.  M«m 
lorsque  les  esprits  animaux  contenus  dan?  les  noif^  virnnent  a  se  gonfler,  it  feut  n^- 
cessairement  que  les  nerfs  s'^largissent ;  par  consequent,  qu'ils  se  raccourcissent. 
En  ae  raceouTeiasant,  lis  soulevent  done  le  diaphragme  etlea  autres  miiacle«auxquels 
ils  sont  ^ttnch^s ;  cenx-ci sdul&ventla  poitrine»  et  de-U  to  jeu  dela  Mqiiialio& enti- 
er  occa!»tonne  par  la  volont^. 

On  pent  voir  de  plus  grands  d^t^  aor  cea  eapriU  animaux,  sur  leur  existence, 
leurs  diverses  especes,  et  sur  la  nianiere  dont  ils  sont  mus,  dans  les  Essais  Anato^ 
miques  d'un  homme  c^lebre,  t  digne  de  la  place  a  laquellc  il  vient  d'etre  eleve.**— 
(Mmde  PrimUif,  par  M.  Court  de  Gebelin,  Tom.  iii.  pp.  78, 79.) 


fDlsaertationde  la  Nature  et  des  Usages  de  I'Esprit  Animal,  par  M.  LietUaud^ 
VftsaktMiMa  du  Roi ;  n  la  iuite  de  sea  Eania  Aaatpmiques,  In  8vo»  Paris,  1742. 
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mil  the  end,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  means  employed  in 

its  accomplishment.    In  the  latter,  we  have  iio  concep- 
tion either  of  means  or  end.* 

The  disposition  which  some  late  authors  have  shown 
to  explain  away  the  operations  of  instinct  in  man,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  their  wish  to  weaken  the  foun- 
dations of  natural  reli^on.  To  speak  of  instincts  and 
of  original  propensities,  we  have  been  told,  is  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Mysticism  It  is,  in  truth,  the  language  of  gen- 
uine science,  which  contents  itself  with  a^statement  and 
generalization  of  facts,  and  stops  short  as  soon  as  it  is 
arrived  at  the  limits  prescribed  to  human  curiosity. 
The  charge  of  My  sticism  properly  falls  on  those  w  ho,  in 
attempting  to  conceal  their  ignorance  from  themselves  . 
or  from  others  by  means  of  theoretical  expressions, 
dcMrkm  the  study  of  nature  by  words  mithoiU  kmwledge^j^ 

I  may  afterwards  perhaps  resume  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  if  I  live  to  treat  of  the  proofs  of  Design 
in  the.  order  of  the  Universe.  At  present,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  to  remark,  (and  the  remark  is  not 
founded  on  theory,  but  a  simple  statement  of  a  fact,) 
that  although  the  operations  of  instinct  have  no  founda-* 
tion  in  the  experience  or  reason  of  the  animal,  they 
plainly  indicate  intelHgence  in  that  Being  by  whom  the 
animal  was  formed  ;  and  who,  by  adapting  its  constitu- 
tion so  beautifully  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  has 
evinced  an  unity  of  contrivance  which  proves  that  all 
things,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  are  the  workmanship 
of  the  same  Amighty  Author*  I  shall,  therefore,  make 
no  scruple,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  discussion, 
to  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature  as  it  is  displayed  in 
these  wonderful  phenomena  ;  without,  however,  mean- 
ing to  suggest,      present,  any  theory  concerning  the 


*  Sir  Isaac  Newton  appears  plainly  to  have  been  struck  with  the  affinity  between 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena,  when  he  combined  them  together  as  subjects  of 
fbm  same  query.  **  How  do  the  motions  of  the  body  foUoir  from  the  mil ;  and 
whence  is  the  instinct  in  animals  ?  " — Optics^  Boole  iii. 

'  f  What  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  said  in  justification  of  the  word  gravity ^  as  employ- 
ed in  bis  Philosophy,  against  the  objections  of  tihose  who  accused  Um  of  reviving 
l^eoeeuU  (pinHties  of  the  Aristotelians, may  be  applied  equally  to  the  word  ijutbictt 
as  it  is  used  in  our  present  argument  These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  . 
only  are  oeeiflf.  ^d  tlie  Aratotelians  give  the  name  of  ocewt  qmlties  not  to  man* 
ifest  qualities,  but  to  such  qualities  cjnly  as  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  In  bbdloi  and  to 
be  the  unknown  causes  of  manifest  effects.**— «^Vho<oii*s  (^piHct* 
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praximaie  means  "which  are  employed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  effect.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  when  I 
speak  of  the  Wisdom  of  Nature  I  mean  always  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Aiiihor  of  Nature.  The  expression  has  the 
sanction  oi  immemorial  use  :  It  is  concise,  and  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  candid  inquirers  ;  and  it  enables 
us  to  avoid,  in  our  philosophical  arguments,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  name  which  ought  never  to  be  men- 
tioned but  vidth  sentiments  of  reverence. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  disapprove  of  the  attempts  of  some  late  authors  to 
analyse  the  various  operations  which  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  general  principle  of  Instinct.  But  I  must 
beg  leave  to  remind  them,  that  how  far  soever  we  may 
push  the  analysis,  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  some  fact,  no 
less  wonderful  than  those  we  mean  to  explain.  Thus, 
although  it  should  be  made  to  appear,,  that  the  actions 
which  a  child  performs  at  birth  are  learned  by  the  foUus 
in  vterOf  we  must  still  admit,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  original  determination  to  a  particular  mode 
of  action  salutary  or  necessary  to  the  animal ;  and  all 
that  we  have  accomplished  is  to  refer  the  origin  of  this 
instinct  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

In  a  very  curious  and  oris^inal  work,  published  about 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  tide  of  Zoanomia,  much  in- 
genuity has  been  employed,  and  in  several  instances 
with  great  success,  in  analysing  those  phenomena  which 
are  commonly  referred  to  instinct ;  more  particularly  in 
attempting  to  account  for  the  wonderful  efforts  which 
the  human  infant  is  enabled  to  make  for  its  own  pre- 
servation the  moment  after  its  introduction  to  the  light.* 
Thus,  it  is  obser\'ed,  that  the /(Etris,  while  still  in  theute- 
rus,  learns  to  periorm  the  operation  of  swallowing,  and 
to  relieve  itself,,  by  change  of  posture,  from  the  irk- 
someness  of  continued  rest ;  and,  therefore,  (if  we  ad- 
mit these  propositions)  we  must  conclude,  that  some  of 
the  actions  which  infants  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  perform 


*  BiogTai>hicaI  Memoirs  of  Smith,  BobeftMm*  tad  Iteidp  p.  485.  Fkon  tfit  hftcf 
th«M  Itoaoiii  mv^nX  «C  dMfinUowiiig  puagpaphi  am  tnuuedM. 
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in  consequence  of  instincts  co^yal  with  birtli,  are  only 
a  continuation  of  actions  to  which  they  are  determinea 

at  an  earlier  period  of  their  being.  The  remark  is  in- 
genious and  probably  just,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  tn- 
stinct  is  an  unphilosophical  term  ;  nor  does  it  render  the 
operations  of  the  infant  less  mysterious  than  they  seem 
to  be  on  the  common  supposition.  It  only  places  these 
operations  in  a  new  light,  and,  I  might  perhaps  venture 
to  add,  in  a  light  more  striking  than  they  were  viewed  in 
before* 

The  same  author  has  attempted  to  account,  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  similar,  foir  the  different  degrees  in  which 

the  young  of  the  different  animals  are  able,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  to  exert  their  bodily  powers.  Thus  calves 
and  chickens  are  able  to  walk  almost  immediately,  while 
the  human  infant,  even  in  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tions, is  six  or  even  twelve  months  old  before  he  can 
stand  alone.  For  this  Dr.  Darwin  assigns  two  causes  ; 
.  1*  That  the  young  of  some  animals  come  into  the  world 
m  a  more  complete  state  than  those  of  others ;  the  colt 
and  lamb  (for  example)  enjoying,  in  this  respect,  a  stri- 
king advantage  over  the  puppy  and  the  rabbit  2.  That 
the  mode  of  walking  of  some  animals  coincides  more 
perfectly  than  that  of  others  with  the  previous  motions 
of  the fatus  in  utero.  The  struggles  of  all  animals  (he 
observes)  in  the  womb  must  resemble  their  manner  of 
swimming,  as  by  this  kind  of  motion  they  can  best 
change  their  attitude  in  water.  But  the  swimming  of 
the  calf  and  of  the  chicken  resembles  their  ordinary 
movements  on  the  ground,  which  they  have  thus  learned 
in  part  to  execute  while  concealed  from  our  observation ; 
whereas  the  swimming  of  the  human  infant,  differing  to- 
tally from  his  manner  of  walking,' he  has  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  last  of  these  arts  till  he  is  exposed  to 
our  view.  The  theory  is  plausible,  and  does  honor  to 
the  author's  sagacity ;  but  (as  I  observed  in  a  former 
instance)  it  only  places  in  a  new  light  that. provident 
care  which  Nature  has  taken  of  all  her  offspring  in  the 
infancy  of  their  existence. 

Another  instance  may  contribute  towards,  a  more  am- 
ple illustration  of  the  same  subject   A  lamb,  rsbt  many 
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minutes  after  it  is  dropped,  proceeds  to  search  for  its 
nourishment  in  that  spot  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found» 
applying  both  its  limbs  and  its  eyes  to  their  respective 

offices.  The  peasant  observes  the  fact,  and  gives  the 
name  of  instinct^  or  some  corresponding  term  to  the  un- 
known pnnciple  by  which  the  animal  is  guided.  On  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  circumstances,  the  philo- 
sopher finds  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  by  the  sense 
of  smelUng  it  is  thus  directed  to  its  object.  In  proof  of 
this,  among  other  curious  facts,  the  following  has  been 
quoted : — On  dissecting,"  says  Gralen,  "  a  goat  great 
with  young,  I  found  a  brisk  embryan^  and  havmg  detach- 
ed it  from  the  matrix^  and  snatched  it  away  before  it  saw 
its  dam,  I  brought  it  into  a  room  where  there  were  many 
vessels,  some  filled  with  wine,  others  with  oil,  some  with 
honey,  others  with  milk,  or  some  other  liquor,  and  in 
others  there  were  grains  and  fruits.  We  first  observed 
the  young  animal  get  upon  its  feet  and  walk  ;  then  it 
shook  itself,  and  afterwards  scratched  its  side  with  one 
of  its  feet ;  then  we  saw  it  smelling  to  every  one  of 
those  things  that  were  set  in  the  room,  and  when  it  had 
smelt  to  them  all,  it  drank  up  the  milk.'*  *  Admitting 
this  very  beautiful  story  to  be  true,  (and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  question  its  prob- 
abiUty,)  it  only  enables  us  to  state  the  fact  with  a  little 
more  precision,  in  consequence  of  our  having  ascertain- 
ed that  it  is  to  the  sense  of  smelhng  the  instinctive  de- 
termination is  attached.  The  conclusion  of  the  peasant 
is  not  here  at  variance  with  that  of  the  philosopher.  It 
differs  only  in  this,  that  he  expresses  himself  in  those 
general  terms  which  are  suited  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
particular  process  by  which  nature  in  this  case  accom- 
plishes her  end  ;  and  if  he  did  otherwise,  he  would  be 
censurable  for  prejudging  a  question  of  which  he  is  in- 
competent to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  A  person  who 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  may  nevertheless 
admire  (and  may  admire  on  as  good  grounds  as  Cuvier 
himself)  the  mechanism  of  the  human  hand,  or  of  the 
elephant's  proboscis* 


•  ]Hiwiii,m  I.  p.  196, 196, 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  here,  that  Dr.  Darwin 
has  maiiii'estiy  borrowed  bis  transhxtion  of  the  passage 
above  quoted,  (with  a  few  slight  alterations  and  re- 
trenchments) from  Mr*  Rtnfs  Wisdom  of  Crod  in  the  Cre- 
ation ;  a  book,  which,  among  many  puerilities,  contains, 
in  my  opinion^  (in  addition  to  the  writer's  great  and  ac- 
knowledged merits  as  an  observer  and  as  a  naturalist) 
much  sound  and  valuable  philosophy.  I  would  not  have 
taken  notice  of  this  circumstancei  if  he  had  transcribed 
the  sequel ;  but  the  particular  sentence  at  which  he 
breaks  off  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  some  surprise  at  liie  motives  which  led  an  author, 
who,  in  his  poedcal  works,  seems  so  much  alive  to  the 
chariiis  of  nature,  both  in  the  material  and  moral  worlds, 
to  suppress  the  remainder  of  the  nan  ative.  The  im- 
pression which  the  fact  in  question  appears  to  have 
made  on  the  mind  of  Galen  exhibits  so  strong  a  contrast 
to  that  which  Dr,  Darwin  labors  indirectly  to  convey, 
that  he  ought,  as  a  fair  reasoner,  to  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  his  readers  to  form  a  comparative  judgment 
between  them.  I  must  therefore  be  pardoned,  (not- 
withstandinn:  the  unavoidable  repetition  of  a  few  senten- 
ces already  quoted,)  for  copying  the  whole  detail  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Ray's  version. 

"  Nature  forming,  fashioning,  and  perfecting  the  parts 
of  the  body,  hath  so  brought  it  to  pass,  that  they  should 
of  themselves,  without  any  teaching,  set  about  and  per- 
form their  proper  actions :  And  of  this  I  once  made  a 
great  experiment,  bringing  up  a  kid  without  ever  seeing 
its  dam.  For,  dissecting  some  goats  great  with  young, 
to  resolve  some  questions  made  by  anatomists,  concern- 
ing the  economy  of  nature  in  the  fui  juation  of  the  fatus 
in  the  w^omb,  and  finding  a  brisk  embryon,  I  loosed  it 
from  the  matrix  after  our  usual  manner,  and,  snatching 
it  away  before  it  saw  its  dam,  I  brought  it  into  a  certain 
room,  having  many  vessels  full,  some  of  wine,  some  of 
oil,  some  of  honey,  some  of  milk,  or  some  other  liquor; 
and  others,  not  a  few,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  grain,  as 
also  with  several  fruits,  and  there  laid  it.  This  embryon  , 
we  saw  first  of  all  getting  up  on  its  feet,  and  walking  as 
if  it  had  heard  tiiat  its  legs  were  given  to  it  for  that  pur- 

VOL.  Jill.  32 
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pose ;  next  shaking  ofF  the  sfime  it  was  besmeared  with 

from  the  womb  ;  and  moreover,  thirdly,  scratching  its 
side  with  one  of  its  feet ;  then  we  saw  it  smeUing  to  ev- 
ery one  of  those  things  that  were  set  in  the  room,  and 
wiien  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  it  supped  up  the  milk  : — 
Whereupon,  we  all  for  admiration  cried  out,  seeing 
clearly  the  truth  of  what  Hippocrates  saith,  that  the  na- 
tures and  actions  of  animals  are  not  taught^  (but  by  in- 
stinct*) Hereupon  I  nourished  and  reared  this  kid, 
and  observed  it  afterwards  not  only  to  eat  milk,  but  some 
other  things  that  stood  by  it.  And  the  time  when  this 
kid  was  taken  out  of  the  womb  being  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  after  some  two  months  were  brought  unto  it  the 
tender  sprouts  of  shrubs  and  plants,  and  it  again  smell- 
ing to  all  of  them,  instantly  refused  some,  but  was  pleas- 
ed to  taste  others,  and  after  it  had  tasted,  began  to  eat 
of  such  as  are  the  usual  food  of  goats.  Perchance  this 
may  seem  a  small  thing,  but  what  I  shall  now  relate  is 
great.  For  eating  the  leaves  and  tender  sprouts,  it  swal- 
lowed them  down,  and  then  a  while  after  it  began  to 
chew  the  cud  ;  which  all  that  saw  cried  out  again  with 
admiration,  being  astonished  at  the  instincts  and  natural 
faculties  of  animals.  For  it  was  a  great  thing,  that  when 
the  creature  was  hungry,  it  should  take  in  the  food  by 
the  mouth,  and  chew  it  with  its  teeth  ;  but  that  it  should 
biing  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  it.  had  swal- 
lowed down  into  its  first  stomach ;  and  chewing  it  there 
a  long  time  it  should  grind  and  smooth  it,  afterwards 
swallow  it  agam,  not  into  the  same  stomach,  but  into 
another,  seemed  to  us  wonderful  indeed.   But  many 


i^i)«»r«i.  We  have  heib  as  instance  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  (pp.  125,  129,  cf 
thi8  Volume)  coHrd  n  pure  or  xmmixed  instinct;  for  the  animal  certainly  had  never 
smelt  or  tasted  milk  previous  to  its  birth.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  in* 
stinct  whicii,  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell,  guides  the  new-dropt  lamb  to  the  ndlk 
conrrnlrd  from  its  sie;lit  in  the  udder  of  the  ewe. — Another  indisputable  in'Jtance  of 
ajpure  instinct  may  be  noticed  in  this  place,  as  it  must  have  fallen  under  the  obser* 
▼ation  of  alT  my  rMtdeis.  It  Is  that  whfdi  directs  duelcHiigs  hatched  by  a  hen,  the 
first  time  they  see  a  pond,  to  run  eagerly  towards  it,  and  to  plunge  into  the  water 
without  hesitation,  in  spite  of  all  the  solicitude  of  their  foster-mother  to  prevent 
them.  This  very  common  occurrence  appears  to  have  strongly  excited  the  wonder 
of  Fliny,  who  (speaking  of  the  instincts  of  the  hen)  femans:  Super  omnia  est 
an^tum  ovis  subditis  atqae  exclusi^  ^dmiratio,  prime  non  pland  agnoscentis  factum  : 
Mux  uicertos  incubitus  sollidtc  convocantis :  Postremo  lamenta circa  pisciasBStagna, 
mtr^ci^Jtikm  «e  jNdKs  wOwA  dtice."— FUn.  Hii<L  AVtf.  lib.  10..  etp.  66. 
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neglect  such  works  of  nature,  admiring  only  strange  and 
unusual  sights.'*  * 

Mr.  Ray  afterwards  takes  notice  of  what  he  consid- 
ered as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  detail, 
"  that  the  kid  of  its  own  accord  drank  milk  after  the  man- 
ner U  had  done  in  the  womb  ;  whereas,  had  it  once  drawn 
by  the  nipple,  it  would  hardly  have  supped,  the  milk." 
It  is  evident,  fFom  the  clause  which  I  have  here  distm- 
guished  by  italics,  that  Ray  had  clearly  in  his  view  the 
same  idea  which  Darwin  has  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  some  df  the  instinctive  determinations 
of  animals  prior  to  the  moment  of  birth,  but  that  he  did 
not  consider  them,  on  that  account,  as  less  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  practical  inference  he  draws  from  this 
last  observation  in  the  next  sentence  is  not  unworthy  of 
attention.  "And,  therefore,  in  weamng  young  crea- 
tures, the  b(BSt  way  is,  never  to  let  them  suck  the  paps 
at  all,  for  then  they  will  drink  up  milk  without  any  diffi* 


hardly,  others  by  no  means,  be  brought  to  drink.  But 

how,"  he  adds,  "do  the  young  loith  such  facility  come  to 
take  the  nipple,  and  to  suck  at  it,  which  they  had  never 
before  been  used  to  do  ?  Here  we  must  have  recourse 
to  natural  instinct,  and  the  direction  of  some  superior 
cause."  t 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  instincts  of  the 
new-born  kid  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  instincts  of 
migratory  birds  ^d  fishes,  by  changes  in  their  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  Of 
these  attempts  I  have  met  with  none  which  seem  to  me 
at  all  satisfactory  ;  at  the  biinie  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  by  some  physical  means  (operating,  perhaps, 
on  some  additional  sense  or  senses  of  which  we  can 
ibrm  no  idea,)  that  the  etfect  is  accomplished,  and  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  new  Ughts  will  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  researches  of  future  naturahsts*! 


*  Ray,  pp.  350,  351 ,  352,  Seventh  Edition, 
t  Ray,  p.  853.   Seventh  Edition. 

f  Ffpm  some  observations  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Jenner,  in  prosecution  of  a  sue* 
gesliMk  Afown  ovtby  ^  celdnated  John  Uunfeer>  it  SMUia  now  to  be  com|detoTy 


some  will  very 
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But  wliatever  success  may  attend  their  inquirieSj  the 
provident  arrangements  thus  made  tor  the  preservation 
*  of  animals  must  still  be  referred,  not  to  their  own  fore- 
sight and  sagacity,  but  to  the  wisdom  and  benefice  nee 
of  Nature  ;  and  the  questions  so  nobly  and  philosophi- 
cally expressed  by  the  poet  will  still  remain,  and,  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  will  for  ever  remain  (as  to  their 
essential  import)  in  all  their  force. 

"  Who  bade  the  stork  Columbus-likc  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  t 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  fomiB  the  phalanx,  and  who  pomts  the  way  t  '*  * 

The  sophistry  which  runs  through  Darwin's  reason- 
ings concerning  instinct,  is  partly  owing  to  the  unauthor- 
ized and  arbitrary  meaning  which  he  has  annexed  to 
that  word. 

By  a  due  attention  to  these  circumstances,'*  he  ob- 
serves, "  many  of  the  actions  of  young  animals  which,  at 
first  sight,  seemed  only  referable  to  an  inexplicable  in- 
stinct, will  appear  to  have  been  acquired,  Hke  all  other 
animal  actions  that  are  attemled  with  consciousness,  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  our  muscles  under  the  conctuct  of 
our  sensations  or  desires,^^  f 

Our  sensations  and  desires  (it  is  to  be  observed)  are 
admitted  by  Darwin  to  constitute  a  part  of  our  system, 
as  our  muscles  and  bones  constitute  another  part ;  and 
hence/'  says  he,  they  may  alike  be  termed  natural  or 
connate,  but  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  termed  iw- 
stinctive,  as  the  word  instincty  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
refers  only  to  the  actions  of  animals.    The  reader/* 


established,  that,  in  the  case  of  migrating  birds,  ihe  inciting  causes  of  roigratioik  are 
certain  periodical  changes  in  the  testes  and  ovaria  of  the  male  and  female. 

The  fact  is  extremely  curious,  but  offers  no  ezphoation  whatever  of  the  grand 
problem  :  it  ruay  arrount  for  the  bird's  restlessness  and  desire  to  change  it-^  abode  ; 
but  the  same  diihculty  still  recurs,  and  only  meets  us  in  a  new  form.  How  are  we 
to  explahl  the  invariable  flights  of  the  bird  towards  a  particular  tmknown  region  ? 
For  it  must  not  forf;;nff.  u  that  it=;  migrating  instinct  has  at  once  a  reference  to  a 
period  of  the  season  in  the  country  which  it  leaves,  and  to  that  in  the  countiy  for 
which  it  is  bound.  Of  thi»  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  these  ingenious  authoTs  were 
fully  aware.  Observations  on  the  ATio^ration  of  Birds,  by  the  late  Edward  Jenner, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Philosophical  TYansa^tiotis  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for 
the  year  1824,  Part  [. — See  also  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter's  Observatiom  on  eenain 
jfarts  of  the  ^ninud  Economy, 

*  Essay  on  Man. 

f  Zoonom.  Vol.  1.  p.  l&Q,    Third  Edition  corrected,  1801. 
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continiies  DarwiB,  **  is  entreated  carefully  to  attend  to 

this  definition  of  instinctive  actio  a,  lest  by  using  the  word 
instinct  without  adjoining  any  accurate  idea  to  it,  he  may 
include  the  natural  desires  of  love  and  hunger,  and  the 
natural  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  under  this  gen- 
eral term."  * 

Accordmg  to  this  explanation,  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  Dr.  Darwin  and  his  opponents  is  chiefly 
verbal ;  for  whether  we  consider  the  actions  of  animals 
commonly  referred  to  irnHmU  ^  the  immediate  result 
of  implanted  determinaliotts,  or  as  the  result  of  sema^ 
Iwus  and  desires  which  are  natural  or  connate,  they  ailurd 
equally  manifestations  of  design  and  wisdom  in  the  Au- 
thor of  their  being,  inasnmch  as,  on  both  suppositions, 
they  depend  on  causes  either  mediately  or  immediately 
subservient  to  the  preservation  of  the  creatures  to  which 
they  belong.    On  both  suppositions  there  is  an  infallible 

i>rovision  and  preparation  made  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
or  the  effect  which  she  has  in  view. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  same  remark  on  this  part 
of  Darwin*s  theory  had  been  previously  made  by  Dr. 
Paley.    "  I  am  not  ignorant,"  says  he  "  of  the  theory 

which  resolves  instinct  into  sensation   Thus 

the  incubation  of  eggs  is  accounted  for  by  the  pleasure 
which  the  bird  is  supposed  to  receive  from  the  pressure 
of  the  smooth  convex  surface  of  the  shells  against  the 
abdomenf  or  by  the  relief  which  the  mild  temperature  of 
the  egg  may  aftbrd  to  the  heat  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  observed  this  time  to  be  increased 
beyond  its  usual  state*  •  •  •  In  this  way  of  considering 
the  subject,  sensation  supplies  the  place  of  foresight ; 


•  Zoonom.  Vol.  I.  p.  188.    Third  Editioa  corrected,  1801. 

Were  this  very  arbitrary  Umitation  of  the  word  Suiinet  adopted,  we  should  be 
forced  to  reject  as  improper,  the  employment  of  that  term  in  the  passage  formerly 
quoted  from  Mr.  Smith,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  instinctive  perception  of  distance 
Rom  the  eye  in  certafak  daflses  of  ammalfl.  (See  p.  243.)  The  same  use  of  the 
word  occurs  in  various  other  parts  of  his  works.  "  TIk  re  seems,"  he  observes  on 
one  occasion^  to  be  in  young  chuldren  an  instinctive  disposition  to  believe  whatev- 
er they  are  told."  And  a  few  paces  afterwards,  **  The  desire  of  befog  believed,  the 
desire  of  persuading,  leading,  and  directing  other  people  seems  to  be  the  strongest  of 
all  onrnatural  desires.  It  is  perhaps  the  iwifinrt  upon  which  is  founded  the  laculty 
ol  speech,  the  characteristical  faculty  of  hnm  lu  nature." — Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, Vol.  II.  pp.  382,  384.  Sixth  Editiun  .  As  an  authority  for  tte  tMUOl  aeeep- 
taHon  of  a  philosophicd  term,  Mr.  Smith  will  be  aUowed  Co  nak  fomewliat  higher 
dian  Dr.  Darwin. 
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but  this  is  the  effect  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator.   Let  it  be  allowed,  for  example,  tnat  the  hen 

is  induced  to  brood  on  lier  eggs  by  the  enjoyment  or 
relief  which,  in  the  heated  state  of  her  abdomen,  she 
experiences  from  the  pret-sure  of  smooth  round  surfaces, 
'  or  from  the  application  of  a  temperate  warmth.  How 
comes  this  extraordinary  heat  or  itching,  or  call  it  what 
ou  will,  which  you  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
ird's  inclination,  to  be  felt  just  at  the  time  when  the 
inclination  itself  is  wanted,  when  it  tallies  so  exacdy 
with  the  internal  constitution  of  the  egg,  and  with*  the 
help  which  that  constitution  requires  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  maturity  1  In  my  opinion  this  solution,  if  it  be  accept- 
ed as  to  the  fact,  ought  to  increase,  rather  than  otherwise, 
our  admiration  of  the  contrivance.'*  * 

Through  the  various  reasonings  of  the  Darwinian 
School  on  this  subject,  there  seems  to  me  to  run  a 
strange  inconsistency.  On  some  occasions  diey  are  at 
pains  to  represent  the  brutes  as  little  more  than  sentient 
machines,  or  rather  as  machines  whose  movements  are 
set  a-going,  and  are  regulated  by  sensations  ';— on  oth- 
ers they  seem  anxious  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of 
rational  beings.  Of  the  former  bias  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  the  theory  (so  acutely  animadverted  on  by  Paley) 
to  account  for  the  operations  of  birds  in  the  incubation 
of  their  eggs ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  explanation  which 
Darwin  himself  proposes  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  some  of  their  tribes  in  the  course  of  their  periodical 
migrations.  It  is  probable,"  he  observes,  "  that  these 
emigrations  were  at  first  undertaken  as  accident  direct- 
ed, by  the  more  adventurous  of  their  species,  and 
learned  from  one  another,  like  the  discoveries  of  man- 
kind in  navigation."  f  It  is  cuiious  that  these  philoso- 
phers did  not  also  refer  the  incubation  of  eggs  to  the 


*  From  a  comparison  of  the  above  passage  in  Paley*s  Natural  Thf>olog:^^  witb 
•ome  of  his  favorite  doctrines  in  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  tiic  opimous 
of  the  eminent  author  seem  to  have  undergone  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
course  of  his  philosophical  studies. — See  what  I  havn  observed  on  this  subject  in 
Sie  First  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Kncyclopedia  Biitannicat 
Td.  y.  pp.  200»  201, 202.  I  must  beg  laave  to  request  tho  attentton  of  the  curiou* 
reader  to  this  reference, 
t  ZooDOfflia,  VoL  I.  p.  231. 
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lights  afforded  by  obseryation  and  example,  aided  by 

those  supplied  by  tradition  and  by  parental  instruction ; 
more  especially,  as  Darwin  has  chosen  to  explain  in  this 
way  the  wonderful  operations  of  some  of  the  insect 
tribes.  "  If  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  histo- 
ries of  those  insects  that  are  formed  into  societies*  aa 
the  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  I  make  no  doubt  but  we 
should  find  that  dieir  arts  and  improvements  are  not  so 
siibilar  and  uniform  as  they  now  appear  to  us,  but  that 
they  arose,  in  the  same  manner,  from  experience  and 
tradition,  as  the  arts  of  our  own  species ;  though  their 
reasoning  is  from  fewer  ideas,  is  busied  about  fewer  ob- 
jects, and  is  exerted  with  less  energy."  * 

Of  the  two  theories,  that  employed  by  Darwin  to  ac- 
count for  the  incubation  of  eggs,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
far  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  As  for  the  other,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  suppose  that  Darwin  himself  was  serious  when 
he  had  recourse  to  it  as  an  explanation  of  the  migration 
of  birds.  When  we  consider  the  timid  and  drcum- 
scribed  voyage^  of  mankind  before  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  notwithstanding  all  the  aid  derived  from  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder 
by  what  means  Darwin  conceived  that  migrating  birds 
are  guided  in  returning  to  the  same  spots  ;  or  even,  what 
leads  them,  at  the  moment  of  their  departure,  to  direct 
their  flight  to  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  rather  than  to 
another.  It  is  upon  him  and  his  disciples  that  in  all  such 
matters  the  burden  of  proof  must  legitimately  fall.  In 
the  meantime,  while  this  problem  remams  unsolved,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  retain  the  indispensable,  though  old- 
fashioned,  word  Instinct.  Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
more  puerile,  or  more  inconsistent  with  itself,  than  the 
aversion  of  the  Darwinians  to  the  use  of  this  term,  which 
leads  them  always  to  avoid  it,  by  substituting  in  its  place 
some  other  cause  implying  either  much  less  or.  much 
more  sagacity,  than  instmct  is  commonly  understood  to 
express  ?t 


*  Zoonomia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  266»  257. 

•f  1  am  ready  to  acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  done  upon  a  fonner  oc- 
casion, {FhUosoj^kical  EsHtyg,  p.  661,  Note  I.)  that  the  word  instisict  has  sonii- 
Ham  iMen  UMd  even  by  our  most  profiaund  naioMn^willi  too  great  a  degree  oflati* 
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Before  Bacon's  time  the  Aristotelians  were  apt  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  substitute  Jirud  for 
physical  causes.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
taken  for  gi  Lin  ted,  that  when  a  physical  cause  has  once 
been  discovered,  the  speculation  concerning  ^wo/  causes 
or  design  is  altogether  superseded  :  whereas,  in  truth, 
physical  canses  are  only  the  means  by  which  design  ac- 
complishes its  ends  ;  or,  if  we  must  sUll  retain  the  scho- 
lastic phraseology,  physical  causes  are  but  the  instru- 
ments by  which  final  causes  operate.  Thus,  when 
Darwin  has  traced  any  of  the  msiincts  commonly  as- 
cribed to  the  lower  animals  to  the  sense  of  smelling,  or 
to  the  guidance  of  natural  sensations  and  desires,  he 


tilde.  Examples  of  this  ini£;ht  be  produced  from  M.  D*Alembert  and  other  eminent 
philosophers  oo  the  continent,  as  well  as  from  our  coutttrymen,  Mr.  Huine  and  Mr. 
Smith  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  note  to  a  passage  from  Dr.  Reid,  in  wUeh 
he  pves  the  name  of  instinct  (somewhat  loosely,  though  very  intelligibly  fo  fvcry 
candid  inquirer)  to  the  sudden  etibrt  we  make  to  recover  our  balance  when  m  danger 
of  ftlling ;  and  to  eertain  othw  instantaneous  exertions  nMch  we  make  fbronr  own 
preservation  in  circumstances  of  uneipectod  dailfer^-^Seo  Us  JEiuay$  OA  ^  .Aeltipe 
JPower$t  p.  174,  4tq  Edition. 

IntMs  particular  instance  I  agree  perfectly  (excepting  in  one  single  point)  with  the 
following  very  judicious  remarks  long  ago  made  by  Gravesande  : 

"  II  y  a  quelque  chose  d'admii  abic  dans  Ic  nioyen  ordinaire  dont  les  hommes  se 
servent,  pour  s'empecher  de  tomber :  car  dans  le  terns  que,  par  quelque  mouvemeni, 
le  poidsdu  corps  s'augmente  d'une  cot^,  un  autre  roouvemeot  retabUtr^quilibrc  dans 
IMnstant.  On  attribue  communement  la  chose  a  un  instinct  rtoftirel,  quoiqu'il  £uUe 
n^cessairement  I'attribuer  a  vn  art  peifectionne  par  Texercice. 

'*  Les  enfons  ignoieot  atMoIuramit  eet  art  dsdis  les  premieres  annies  de  leur  vie ; 
ils  rapprcTinenl  peu  a  pen,  ct  s'y  perfcctionnent,  p;irro  qTi"il=:  ont  continuellement 
occasion  de  s'v  exercer ;  exercice  qui,  dans  la  suite,  u'exige  presque  plus  aucune 
attention  de  feur  part ;  tout  comme  un  murieien  remue  Us  doigts,  suivant  les 
logics  de  Tart,  pendant  qu*il  apper<;oit  a  peine  qu'il  y  fasse  la  moindre  attention.'* 
—  (Euwes  Philosophiques  de  M.  *sGraveaande,  p.  121.  Second  Partie.  Am8U>i> 
dam,  1774. 

Tho  only  thing  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  in  this  extract^  is  that  clause  where  the 
author  ascribe^;  the  effort  in  question  to  an  art.    Is  it  not  manifestly  fanaoie  widoof 
the  truth  to  refer  it  to  tJUs  source,  than  with  Dr.  Reid  to  an  instinct  ? 
'  The  word  art  implies  intell%ence;  the  perception  of  an  end,  and  Oie  choice  of 

means.  But  where  1-=  there  any  appearance  of  either,  in  an  operation  common  to  the 
whole  niecies,  (not  excluding  Uie  idiot  and  the  insabe and  which  is  practised  as 
suecesstuUy  by  the  brutes,  as  by  creatures  possessed  of  reason  ? 

The  acquired  perceptions  of  our  different  senses,  more  particularly  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  the  sense  of  seeing  (so  happily  explained  by  Bishop  Berkeley)  aAbrd 
sUU  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  same  remark.  That  it  is  in  consequence  of 
experience  that  we  learn  to  judge  of  the  distances  and  figures  of  objecia,  is  now 
univer?nI1v  nrlcnnwledi^red  by  ])hilo«opher9  ;  but  with  whnt  propriety  can  we  ascribe 
this  acqmsiiion  to  an  art  in  tlie  individual,  since  it  is  invariably  found  in  the  whole 
human  race  ?  All  such  acqiiiritioiM  I  would  propose  to  call  truHnethe  aequisUum; 
aUhou2:h  I  am  aware  that  cavillers  will  object  to  the  expression  as  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  a  simple  and  correct  statement  of  the 
fiict ;  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,flie  influence  of  experience  in  producing  the  habit; 
and,  on  the  omer,  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  of  an  instinctive  determination  to 
;)cconnt  for  the  uniTMsality  of  the  acquisition,  and  the  early  peiiod  of  life  at  which  it 
is  formed* 
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seems  to  have  thought  that  the  whole  effect  is  accounted 
for  by  the  blind  action  of  physical  causes.   It  does  not 

appear  to  have  once  occurred  to  him,  that  his  theories 
in  these  cases,  admitting  them  to  be  just,  not  only  leave 
the  old  argument  for  design  in  all  its  force,  but  afford 
new  illustrations  of  that  harmony,  unity,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  contrivance  by  which  the  material  and 
the  intellectual  worlds  are  so  adjusted  to  each  other  as 
to  conspire  in  accomplishing  the  same  salutary  purposes. 

The  wisdom  of  Nature,  as  displayed  in  the  instincts 
of  animals,  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  those 
tribes  which  are  led  by  instinct  to  associate  together  in 
political  communities,  as  the  bee  and  the  beaver.  Here 
we  see  amnials  who,  considered  individually,  discover 
but  a  small  degree  of  intelligence,*  conspiring  together 
in  the  accomplishment  of  effects  astonishing  by  their 
magnitude,  and  by  the  comphcated  ingenuity  they  ex- 
hibit. In  such  instances,  is  it  possible  to  suppose,  either 
that  each  individual  is  able  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
general  design  to  which  his  labors  are  subservient,  or 
that  there  exists  in  the  community  a  master  artist  who 
distributes  to  the  members  their  various  tasks,  and 
combines  the  exertions  of  all  for  their  joint  advantage  ? 
The  refinement  of  contrivance  manifested  in  their  works, 
and  the  uniformity  of  their  operations  from  age  to  age 
demonstrate  completely  the  absurdity  of  both  these  con- 
clusions. 

"It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,'*  says  Dr- 
Reid,  "at  what  precise  angle  the  three  planes  which 
compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  in  a  honej-comb  ought  to 
meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  saving,  or  the  least 
.  expense,  of  material  and  labor. 

^  See  the  articles  JIbeiXte  and  Oattor  in  Biiffon's  Natara!  History.  In  ^Prefbnor 

Pictet's  very  interesting  account  of  his  Travels  in  Great  Britain,  he  mention  a 
visit  be  made  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  an  old  blind  beaver  ivbicb  Sir 
Joseph  had  kept  for  ten  years  in  a  pond  at  his  house  at  Spring  Grove,  The  curf- 
0U8  details  he  states  evince  no  inconsiderable  sagacity  and  inecbanical  contrivance 
in  acconiulishins;  particubr  ends;  but  these  ends  are  in  no  respect  subservioiil  to 
the  accommodaUoQ  or  comfort  of  the  animal  in  its  actual  situation,  although,^ani- 
festly  parts  of  those  systematic  instincts  which  belong  to  it  in  its  social  statit  The 
heaver,  in  short,  appears  here  hke  a  soJitarv  wheel  of  a  machine,  which  exhibits 
in  its  teeth  ma^  of  a  reference  to  other  wneels  wherewith  it  was  intended  to  co« 
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"This  is  one  of  those  problems  belons;ing  to  the 
higher  parts  of  mathematics,  which  are  called  problems 
of  maxima  and  minima.  It  has  been  resolved  by  some 
mathematicians,  particularly  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
has  determined  precisely  the  angle  required ;  and  he 
found,  by  the  most  exact  mensuration  the  subject  could 
admit,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which  the  three  planes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey-comb  do  actually 
meet. 

"  Shall  we  ask  here  who  taught  the  bee  the  proper- 
ties of  solids,  and  to  resolve  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  ?  We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of  these 
things.  They  work  most  geometrically,  without  any 
knowledge  of  geometry ;  somewhat  like  a  child  who,  by 
turning  the  handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  music. 

"  The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made 
the  organ.  In  like  manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  comb 
so  geometrically,  the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in 
that  threat  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made 
all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  measure."  * 


•  Assays  on  the  Active  Powor=;.    Qmrto  Edition,  pp.  106,  107,  108. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  enteriae  into  any  particular  discussions  with  respect  to 
the  fnslinets  of  Insects.  Dr.  Damin  confesies  that  we  have  m  very  imperleet  ac- 
quaintance with  their  various  tribes.  "  Their  occupations,"  he  says,  "  manner  of  life, 
and  even  the  number  of  their  senses,  ciiflTer  from  our  own,  and  from  each  other." 
{Z^oonomittt  Vol.  I.  p.  252.)  For  these  reasons,  I  have  confined  myself  to  animals 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  beeo  aubtjected  to  a  more  aeenrate  examfantioD  by 
naturalists. 

[  cannot,  however,  omit  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  reed  the  details  of  the  researches  eoncemtng  ants»  by  BC.  Hober  of  Geneva. 

His  own  work  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  I  hnve  read  an  excellent  and  most  satisfactory 
account  of  it  in  the  20tli  Volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  My  interest  in  these 
Msetrehes  was  Increased  by  my  acquahitaoee  whh  the  writings  of  hb  IBottrious  fii* 
ther,  and  by  iny  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  an  observer  formed  in  the  school  of 
Geneva.  I  must,  notwithstanding,  be  allowed  to  express  my  suspicion*?,  that  the 
author,  (or  his  reviewer,)  has  been  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  a  lively  fancy. 
This,  I  think,  smong  other  instances,  appears  in  the  account  given  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  different  ppecies  of  ants  construct  their  habitations.  *' In  tracing 
the  design  of  the  cells  and  galleries,  each  ant  appears  to  follow  its  own  fancy.  A 
want  of  accordance  must,  therefore*  frequently  take  place  at  the  point  where  thdr 
works  join  :  but  they  never  appear  to  be  r"  *  rrasscu  by  any  difficulties  of  (his  kind. 
Ad  instance  is  related,  in  which  two  opposite  walls  were  made  of  such  diiferent  ele- 
vations, that  the  eeiiins;  of  the  one,  if  continued,  would  not  have  readied  above  half 
way  of  the  height  oi  the  otiier.  An  ciperieneed  ant  arrivijig  at  the  spot  seemed 
struck  with  the  defect^  and  immediately  destroyed  the  lower  ceiling,  built  up  the  wall 
to  the  proper  height,  and  formed  a  new  ceiling  with  the  materials  of  the  former.** 
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Although,  however,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed^ 
as  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  that» 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  brutes,  there  is  a  wisdom  dis- 
played which  must  be  referred  to  a  higher  origin ;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  indisputable,  that  individuals  are  left  to 
make  some  acquisitions  by  their  own  personal  experi- 
ence. "  It  is  in  this  manner,"  as  was  long  ago  remarked 
by  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  ihey  become  acquainted  with  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects ;  and  grad- 
ually, from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  fire,  water,  stones,  earths,  heights,  depths,  &.c* 
and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their  operation.. 
The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here 
plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and  sagacity  of 
the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  observation,  to  avoid 
what  hurt  them,  and  pursue  what  gave  ease  and  pleas- 
ure. A  horse  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the  field, 
becomes  acquainted  with  tlie  proper  height  which  he  can 
leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  exceeds  his  force  and 
ability.  An  old  greyhound  will  trust  the  more  fatiguing 
part  of  the  chase  to  the  younger,  and  will  place  him  self 
so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles  ;  nor  are  the  con- 
jectures which  he  forms  on  this  occasion  founded  oa 
any  thing  but  his  observation  and  experience* 

"  This  is  still  more  evident,"  continues  the  same  au- 
thor, from  the  eflfects  of  discipline  and  education  on 
animals,  who,  by  the  proper  application  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  may  be  taught  any  course  of  action  the 
most  contrary  to  their  natural  jnstiacts  and  propensities* 
Is  it  not  experience  which  renders  a  dog  apprehensive 
of  pain  when  you  menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  . 
beat  him?  Is  it  not  even  experience  which  makes  him 
answer  to  his  name,  and  infer,  from  such  an  arbitrary 
sound,  that  you  mean  him  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows, 
and  intend  to  call  him  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a 
certdn  manner  and  with  a  certain  accent  1"  *   To  what 


(EdinHu^h  ilevietv.  Vol.  XX.  p.  149. )   But  the  most  eitnordinary  fact  whidi  tho 

resear(  hps  of  M.  Huber  have  broujjht  to  lisrJit,  ixlatcs  to  a  species  of  large  ants*  de- 
noroioated  by  him  JltnaMon$t  who  seem  dealers  in  somethiog  analogous  to  our  slavo* 
Hide,  flott  Note  (F.) 
•BmiM'oEM^Vol.U.pp.ll2,US.  Lood.  im 
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a  degree  the  number  and  variety  of  these  acquisitions 
may  be  increased,  by  placing  an  animal  in  artificial  situ* 
ations  (by  throwing  obstacles,  for  example,  in  the  Way 
of  his  gratifying  the  physical  wants  and  necessities  of 
nature,)  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Some  interesting 
i&xperiments  and  observations  on  this  point  maybe  found 
in  the  first  volume  (if  I  recollect  right)  of  the  Varictes 
Litteraires  of  M.  Suard.*  The  same  thing  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  processes  by  which  dogs,  horses,  birds,  and 
other  animals  are  trained  to  the  performance  of  those 
extraordinary  feats  which,  in  all  countries,  form  an  ob- 
ject of  favorite  amusement  to  the  multitude,  and  which, 
m  some  respects,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher  himseU^f 

From  these  facts  it  appears  clear  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  flie  brutes  are  by  no  means  under  the  guidands 
(any  more  than  man)  of  pure  or  unmixed  instinct,  and 
that  this  principle  is,  in  both  cases,  susceptible  of  certain 
modifications  from  observation  and  experience.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  the  tentative  efforts  of 
the  brutes  will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  examination, 
to  be  conhned  within  very  narrow  limits,  so  that  two  or 
three  experfmentis  are  sufficient  to  conduct  them  into  the 
right  path.  In  making  these  experiments,  tiiey  are  prob- 
ably urged  by  some  instinctive  impulse,  witiiout  any 


*In  such  cases,  shall  we  ascribe  Mberetion  atld  cohtrtvUMte'to  fhebrate*,  #r 

shall  we  coosider  their  oporations  as  the  result  of  latent  instincts  developed  by  the 
.UDcommoQ  situatioBs  i»  which  they  are  placed  ?  1  throw  out  this  last  idea  merely  as 
ft  Cjuery,  but  various  dreinnstaaces  might  Im  llle|ed  In  its  support   One  thing  is 

certain,  that  the  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  the  individual  are  limited  to  the  ex- 
traordinary occasions  which  gave  them  birth,  and  contribute  notMnfr  to  the  general 
superiority  of  his  intellectiiar  powers  over  other  animals  of  the  same  species.  The 
Oteations  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  human  ingenuity,  no  less  than  tbe  experimental 
exclusion  of  light  from  a  plant,  when  the  physiologist  wiabe"?  to  nsrertnin  what  th;it 
element  contributes  to  the  color,  to  the  smell,  or  to  the  upward  growth  of  v^eta* 
bles. 

t  Pcrshi?!,  in  thrt  Prologue  to  his  Satires,  has  touched  wifh  gteat  precision  upon 
the  principle  oa  wiuch  the  latent  powers  of  the  lower  animals  are  to  be  davelopad. 

'*  Qnu  espedi^tpalttaco  suum  X^I^t, 
Piciuique  doeait  nostra  verba  couari  ? 
Alagiater  artia  ingcniquo  largitor, 
Veat«r,  twgat&s  artifex  seqiu  voces." 

I  have,  since  I  wrote  the  above,  met  with  the  same  remark  and  the  same  quotation 
in  Leibnitz.  "Nec  minus  animalibus  gubernandis  pramla  prosunt*  nam  esurteoti 
•nimali  alimenta  prsbens»ab  eo  c»bttneblt,  quod  aHofpii  nullo  paeto  eartorserit.  Oeoe* 
rale  instnmientum  est  cscde,  cum  parent,  copta;  cum  nhnuunt,  denentio.  ^utt  ex> 
pedimt,**  &c.  &c.— (Lcib.  Op.  Tom.  I.  p.  167.  EdiUo  Outeos.) 
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clear  perception  of  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  sub- 
servientwhich  purpose  being  once  accomplished,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  animal  should  persevere  ever 
afterwards  in  that  particular  mode  of  exertion  which  it 
has  found  to  be  successful.* 

The  circumstance,  however,  which  chiefly  deserves 
attention  in  this  part  of  our  argument,  is  the  exclusive 
and  incommunicable  appropriation  of  these  acquisitions 
to  the  individual  animal  who  has  been  led  to  make 
them.  With  this  indiv  idual  they  all  perish  without  being 
either  copied  by  others  of  the  same  species,  or  trans« 
mitted  by  parental  instruction  to  fiiture  generations; 


*  I  have  often  been  struck  with  this  idea,  on  observing  the  efforts  of  a  bird  to  es- 
cape from  a  room  into  which  it  had  entered  by  an  open  window.  Its  eflbili  tn, 
from  the  bepinninp,  directed  towards  the  light;  but  its  inexperience  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  glass,  which  unites  in  itself  an  unusual  combination  of  the  qualities  of 
falHB|»KUcy  Wkd  Off  reilftacicOt  randeni,  In  i^raota),  fof  Ik  conrfdorable  space  of 

these  efforts  abortive.  Tlic  number  of  lis  cxjjcriinfM'it-i  iiu-icasfs  in  jiroinirtion  to  the 
number  of  windows,  or  rather  la  proportion  to  the  number  of  pancn ;  and,  on  the 
odier  band,  if  there  were  only  one  aperture  In  the  walla,  or  if  aU  the  panes  of  glaas 
were  removed,  the  bird  would  effect  Its  escape  at  the  first  trial,  and  would  afterwards 
pass  and  repass  without  any  apprehension  about  the  consequences.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  perhaps  take  place  in  the  case  of  bees  and  of  other  insects  who 
woik  with  geometrical  regularity  :— a  roojectuiet  wlilch,  tf  I  Understand  him  lightly* 
coincides  in  the  main  with  Buff^n's  idea. 

According  to  thia  view  of  the  subject,  I  would  not  reject  as  absurd,  the  well-imi^ 
gined,  and  %  no  means  improbable,  atoiy  of  the  philosopber's  mule,  which  u  quoted 
by  Charron  as  a  dcrinive  proof  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  brutes.  "  Le  mulct  du 
Philosophe  Thales,  portant  du  sel  et  traversant  un  ruisaeau,  ae  plongcoit  dedans  avec 
'ftft 'charge,  pour  hi  rendrc  plus  legcrc,  Fayant  une  fols  trouv^e  teih  y  extant  par  acci- 
dent tombe;  mais  estant  apr^a  (»iargd  de  laine  ne  s'y  plongeoitpluB.**  AAermeo-x 
tioning  a  variety  of  similar  anecdotes,  resting  neady  on  the  same  sort  of  evidence 
with  the  foregoing,  he  concludes  thus :  "  1  outes  ccs  choscs  comment  se  peuveat 
^«Ues  faire  niia  dlaooun  et  ratiocination,  conjonction  et  division  i  Cost  en  oalm 
priv^  que  ne  connoistrc  ccla.*' — (Dela  Sagesie,  Liv.  I  chap.  8.) 

An  ezaanple  of  what  I  have  here  supposed  to  be  the  constitution  of  brutes,  oo- 
curs  fat  die  &eillty  with  which  the  btwtan  iniant  aequiroa  tbo  uae  of  its  mother 
tongue.  Were  ihv  r^nnibn  of  alphabetical  sounds  much  n:rcater  than  it  is,  the  diflfi- 
cuhy  of  the  art  of  articulation  would  be  proportionally  increased ;  nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  Uie  natives  of  the  diflferent  regions  of  the  globe  to  approximate  to  the 
pronunciation  of  each  other's  languages,  so  as  to  become  mutually  intelRg^Ue*  It  li 
the  limited  number  of  vowela  and  of  consonants  which,  in  thi«  irntanre,  accomplisheo 
that  ai^scusio  infinili  which  is  of  so  great  importance  iu  ihe  exercise  oi  many  of  our 
&culties,  and  which  is  so  peculiar^  essential  to  die  success  of  our  instinctive  edbiti 
during  that  period  of  life  when  oar  ezperfmentB  ue  made  widioat  ^tinct  per> 
ception  of  their  object 

Dr.  Holder,  in  nis  Etemenit  S^eeh,  recommends  to  die  Instfuetois  of  the 
df'nf  nnd  dumb  n  !;'rnf  ral  rule  (evidently  die  result  of  his  own  oh5»ervations)  which 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  these  remarks.  *'  Write  down  p  and  b,  and  maice  signs 
to  your  pupU  to  snOenrmirto  pMmouneb  diem,  md  mdde  him  by  showing  him  the 
motions  of  yofrmni  Hps,  by  wniebhe  wiiU wiftaltme  eiukaoowtt^iimbkmmammu 
ofthemV 

l*he  instinctive  experiments  of  brutes  arc,  it  b  probable,  c<mfined  within  still  nar' 
MNver  Umlts,  suitable  to  the  more  contmctedM^^  ef  ttelr  pew«i%  anid  lo  dift  moii 
mgent  presiiiie  ef  Ibeir  physical  necessities. 
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nay,  even  by  this  individual  himself,  they  are  soon  en- 
tirely forgotten,  if  the  memory  and  practice  of  them  are 
not  constantly  kept  up  by  the  care  and  discipline  of  man.  « 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  these  acquisitions, 
whatsoerer  they  may  be,  are  not  the  result  of  any 
knowledge  or  reason  in  the  animal,  but  the  effect  of  the 
general  principle  of  instinct,  diversified  in  its  appear^ 
ance  by  the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  it  operates. 
The  only  inference  to  which  they  lead  is,  that  the  in- 
stincts of  the  brutes  have  a  certain  degree  of  latitude— 
a  certain  power  of  accommodation  to  external  accidents. 
They  do  not  even  authorize  the  conclusion,  that  the 
nature  of  the  animal  who  possesses  them  is  w^mved  on 
the  whole,  inasmuch  as  the  new  attainments  are  not 
combined  with  pre-exi^tent  instincts,  but  substituted  in 
their  place ;  and  as  the  animal  retains  its  hold  of  them 
when  they  are  made,  not  in  consequence  of  any  knoud' 
edge  which  it  has  itself  acquired,  but  of  the  constant 
superintendence  of  that  Intelligent  Being  by  whom  they 
were,  in  the  first  instance  communicated. 

I  shall  only  remark  farther,  before  dismissinj^  this 
head,  that  the  comparison  between  Man  and  Brutes  has 
been  generally  made  in  a  very  unfair  and  illogical  man- 
ner, the  reason  of  the  human  race  being  usually  con- 
trasted,  not  with  the  instincts  of  a  particular  species, 
but  with  the  instincts  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, as  if  they  were  combined  together  in  a  single 
individual.  We  contrast  man,  not  with  the  horse,  the 
dog,  or  the  beaver,  but  with  the  brutes  in  general ;  and 
when  we  find  any  particular  point  in  which  he  is  sur- 
passed by  any  one  animal,  we  think  we  have  succeeded 
in  lowering  his  pretended  superiority.  Pope's  view  of 
the  subject  is  much  more  philosophical : 

"  The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one  T*' 

JV^ot  that  reason  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  various  instincts,  but  as  a  power  of 
a  superior  order,  fitted  of  itself  to  accomplish  all  those 
multifarious  ends  to  which  the  infinitely  diversified 
instincts  of  the  brutes  are  subservient 
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The  superiority  of  reason  to  instinct  is  in  no  instance 
more  strikin^Hy  displayed,  than  in  those  cases  where  it 
has  been  su])pc)sed  to  borrow  its  lights  from  the  econo- 
my of  the  brutes.  When  it  does  so,  it  is  not  in  the  way 
oi  blind  imitation,  (a  propensity,  of  which  traces  may  be 
observed  in  various  tribes  of  animals,)  but  by  seizing  the 
principle  on  which  the  instinct  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
and  adding  it  to  the  stock  of  its  experimental  resources* 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  with  respect  to  the  imitative  pow- 
ers of  brutes,  that  they  seem  to  be  exercised  with  little 
intention  or  dehberate  voHtion  on  their  part,  and  that 
they  are  in  no  case  subservient  to  the  improvemeuL 
either  of  the  species  or  of  the  individual. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  Section  without  taking  some 
notice  of  the  instinct  of  the  lower  animals,  as  displayed 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  parental  affections. 
Addison  observes,  that,  in  some  of  the  Inrutes,  the  ii&- 
stinctive  affection  of  parents  to  their  young  seems  to  be 
even  more  mtense  and  violent  than  in  rational  creatures ; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  quotes  a  fact  which  that  amiable 
author  would  probably  have  been  prevented  from  intro- 
ducing, by  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  it  records,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interestine;  and  striking  point  of  view 
in  which  it  places  one  of  the  most  astonishing  classes 
of  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  observation, — I  mean 
the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  lower  animals  to  their 
young,  and  the  instinctive  care  they  take  of  their  preser- 
vation. A  person  well-skilled  in  dissections^  opened  a 
bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  offer- 
ed her  one  of  her  young  puppies,  which  she  immediately 
fell  a-hcking,  and,  for  the  time,  seemed  insensible  of  her 
own  pain.  On  the  removal,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed  on 
it,  and  bes^an  a  wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather 
to  proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young  one  than  the 
sense  of  her  own  torments." 

To  examine  the  economy  of  nature  in  the  phenome- 
na of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  compare  their  instmcts 
with  the  physical  circumstances  of-  their  external  situa- 
tion, forms  one  of  the  finest  speculations  of  Natural 
History ;  and  yet  it  is  a  speculation  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  natural  histonau  has  seldom  been  du^ected. 
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Not  only  Bufibn,  but  Ray  and  Derham  have  passed  it 
over  slightly ;  nor  indeed  do  I  know  of  any  one  who 
has  made  it  the  object  of  a  particular  consideration  but 

Lord  Karnes  in  a  short  appendix  to  one  of  his  Sketches. 
The  appendix  is  entitled,  Concerning  the  Propagation 
of  Animals,  and  the  Care  of  their  Progeny ;  and  it 
contains,  among  various  mistakes  and  hasty  conclusions, 
some  pleasing  remarks  concerning  the  benevolent  wis- 
dom of  Providence,  as  displayed  in  its  superintending 
care  of  the  brute  creation. 

How  far  the  feelings  of  the  brutes  towards  their  off- 
spring are  analogous  to  what  we  experience  in  our  own 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  probable,  I 
think,  that  they  differ  more  widely  than  we  might  be 
apt  to  conclude  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject. 
But  whatever  conclusions  Philosophy  may  lead  us  to 
form  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  to  indulge  that  illusion  of  the  imagiuation 
which  assimilates,  in  our  apprehensions,  their  parental 
affections  to  ours,  and  inspures  us  with  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  all  their  Httle  concerns,  while  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  this  amiable  instinct.  On  no  occasion 
whatever  do  we  feel  ourselves  so  strongly  tempted  to 
apply  to  the  operations  of  Instinct,  that  remarkable 
expression  of   Aristotle's,  in  which   he   calls  them 

What  leads  mo  to  suspect  that  the  feelings  of  the 
brutes  towards  their  young  are  essentially  different  from 
ours,  is  chiefly  this,  that,  in  all  their  various  tribes,  as 
soon  as  the  end  of  the  parental  affection  is  accomplish- 
ed, the  connexion  ceases  entirely ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think,  that  the  members  oi  the  same  family  retam 
any  memory  of  their  former  attachment,  or  even  that 
they  are  able  to  distinguish  each  other  from  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  sanie  species.  The  contrast  between 
this  circumstance,  and  what  we  experience  in  our  own 
species,  gives  the  chief  beauty  to  the  following  passage 
in  ThompvSon,  the  concluding  hne  of  which  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  for  any  person  who  has  ever  experienced 
either  the  parental  or  the  filial  affection  to  read  without 
emotion* — ^It  is  part  of  his  description  of  the  last  lesson 
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given  by  the  parent  birds  to  their  young  when  teaching 
Uiem  to  %. 

 "  Down  before  them  fly 

The  parent  ^inides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command. 
Or  push  tht  iii  (itr. — Tho  surjring  air  rocrivos 
The  plumy  burden,  and  ilitir  self-taugiit  wmgs 
Winnow  the  waving  element.    On  ground 
Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead 
Farther  and  farther  on  the  lengthening  flight. 
Till,  vanished  every  fear,  and  every  power 
Roused  into  life  and  action,  light  in  air 
Th'  acquitted  paront'^  see  tlieir  soaring  mce, 
And  once  rejoicing  never  know  them  more." 

What  renders  this  cbcumstance  in  the  economy  of 

the  brutes,  if  possible,  still  more  wonderful,  is  a  remark 
of  Addi:>on's,  of  the  justness  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  "  the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  its  usual  time  if  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies require  it,  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive  away 
their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  liveli- 
hoody  but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the 
nest)  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means 
appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  supplying  their  own 
necessities."  * 


^This  remark  of  Addison's  aHbtdsi  nie  an  opportunity  of  animadverting,  once  for 
all,  on  those  numerous  passage  in  which  Datwili  infers,  from  the  modification  of  m 
insdnct  by  external  circumstancps,  that  the  <iupposed  instinct  has  really  no  existence. 
In  this  inference  he  proceeds  on  the  general  principle,  that  all  instincts  are  necessary 
In  their  operadoo,  and  tlierefere  cannot  be  modified  by  accidoitBl 
this  principle  it  would  follow,  that  the  cases  mentioned  by  Addison  demonstrate  the 
attacbineut  of  birds  to  their  young  not  to  be  imiinctive  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they 
afford  Teiy  strong  and  stnking  illustrations  of  the  contrary  conehision. 

Of  the  passages  here  alluded  to  in  Darwin's  sccUon  on  Instinct,  the  following 
extracts  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  "  Tliis  torpid  state  of  swallows  is  testified  by 
innumerable  evidence?,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  names.  Aristotle  speaking  of 
■wallows,  says.  They  pass  into  warmer  climates  in  winter,  if  such  places  are  at  no 
great  distance }  if  they  are,  tli^  bury  themselves  in  the  climatee  where  they  dwell.'* 

"  Hence  their  emigrations  cannot  depend  on  a  neee$»ary  tntUneit  as  the  emigTa> 
tions  thetii'^elves  are  not  necessary." — Zoonomia^  Vol.  I.  pp.  282, 2S8. 

**  All  birds  of  passap^e  can  exist  in  the  clirnnte«j  where  they  are  produced ;  They 
are  subject  in  their  migrations  to  the  same  accidents  and  difficulties  that  mankind  are 
subject  to  In  navigation :  The  same  species  of  birds  migrate  from  some  countries,  and 
arc  resident  in  otliers.  From  all  ihese  circumstances,  it  appears,  that  the  mii^;™ tions 
of  birds  are  not  produced  by  a  necessary  in$tinctt  but  are  accidental  improvements, 
fiice  the  aria  among  mantund,  taught  by  their  contemporaries,  or  delivered  by  tradi- 
tiiMi  from  one  generation  of  them  to  another,** — Md»  pp.  289,  872. 

VOL.  III.  34 
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SECTION  II. 

In  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  difference 
between  Man  and  the  Brutes  consist  ?  Do  their  faculties 
differ  from  each  other  in  degree  only,  or  is  there  an 
.  essential  difference  between  the  rational  and  the  animal 
natures  1 

On  this  point  philosophers  have  in  general  been  dis- 
posed to  run  into  extremes,  and  none  more  remarkably 
than  the  French  philosophers  during  the  course  of  the 
two  last  centuries  ;  the  disciples  of  Descartes  allowing 
no  one  faculty  to  belong  to  man  and  brutes  in  common, 
and  considering  the  latter  in  the  light  of  mere  ma- 
chines ;  while  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  present  race 
of  French  materialists  leads  to  the  rejection  of  every 
theory  which  professes  to  discriminate  the  rational  soiu 
from  the  animal  principle  of  action. 

Mr.  Addison  appears  to  me,  frpm  various  passages  in 
the  Spectator,  to  nave  entertained  some  vague  and  not 
very  consistent  notions  on  this  question,  but,  on  the 
whole,  approaching  more  nearly  to  those  of  Descartes 
than  of  any  other  philosopher.  "  There  is  not,"  he 
observes,  (No.  120,)  "in  my  opinion,  anything  more 
mysterious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals,  which 
thus  rises  above  reason,  and  falls  infinitely*  short  of  it. 
It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  works  after  so  odd  a  manner,  that 
one  cannot  thmkit  the  faculty  of  an  mteUectual  being.. 
For  my  own  part  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle 
of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  know^n  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
nor  from  any  laws  of  mechanism ;  but  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  is  an  immediate 
impression  from  the  first  Mover,  and  the  divine  energy 
acting  in  the  creatures."  In  the  following  paper  he 
expresses  himself  thus : — "  As  the  different  principles 
which  act  in  different  animals  cannot  be  called  Reason, 
so  when  we  term  it  Instinct,  we  mean  something  we 
have  no  knowledge  of.  To  me  it  seems  the  immediate 
direction  of  Providence,  and  such  an  operation  of  the 
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Supreme  Being  as  that  which  determiaes  all  the  por-  • 
tions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres." 

The  opinioos  of  the  ancient  stoics  seem  to  have  dif» 
fered  still  less  on  this  point,  from  the  Cartesian  theory. 
This  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  in  which  it  is 
stated  as  a  doctrine  of  that  sect  with  respect  to  animals, 
oi  d^yiova^ai^  ikX*  mgavil  &vfiaSadai}  ov  aoSiiddai 

**  That  brutes  do  not  feel  anger,  but  appear  to  feel  it; 
that  they  are  not  afraid,  but  appear  to  be  afraid;  that 
they  do  not  see,  but  appear  to  see."  * 

It  is  from  Descartes,  however,  that  this  doctrine  has 
derived  its  chief  celebrity  in  modern  times,  and  it  is 
principally  to  the  influence  of  his  name  that  we  must 
ascribe  its  preyalence  both  in  France  and  England  in 
the  eariier  part  of  the  last'centuiy.f  For  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years  past,  the  French  philosophers  in 
general  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have 
employed  their  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  account  for 
the  boasted  superiority  of  man,  by  accidental  circum- 
stances in  his  bodily  orgaiiization,  or  in  his  external 
condition.  Of  these  theories  the  following  passage 
trom  Helvetius  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen ; — 


•  Plutarch,  de  SolerUdAnimaVmm. 

\  The  great  Pascal  is  said  by  Baillet  to  have  esteemed  this  theory  as  the  most  val- 
wble  part  <rf  Che  Carteston  Philoeophy  ;  probably  on  aceonnt  of  the  easy  iolutioD  it 

afforded  of  the  apparent  sufferings  to  which  the  lower  animals  arc  subjectt  *'All 
reste  cette  opinion  dcs  automates  est  ce  que  M.  Pascal  estimoit  le  plus  danslaphi* 
iosophie  de  M.  Descartes." — BHlHet,  Vie  de  DenearteSy  Tom.  II.  p.  537. 

Not  having  access  at  present  to  the  works  of  Baillet,  I  quote  this  on  the  authori* 
tyofBayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  Article  Gomezius  Pereira.  In  proof  of  the  faith 
attached  to  it  by  Father  Malebranche,  the  following  anecdote  is  told,  on  the  author- 
ity of  FonUneue,  by  one  of  his  intimate  fi  iends,  in  the  Mercure  de  France  for  July, 
1757.  **  M.  de  Fontenelle  contnir  qti'un  jour  etant  al!c  voir  Malebranche  aux  PP. 
de  I'Ofatoire  de  la  Bue  St.  Honore,  une  grosse  chienne  de  lamaison  et  qui^tok 
plefoe,  entra  dan»!a  satle  oilt  ils  se  promenoient,  vint  caresser  le  P.  Malebranche, 

et  se  rouler  a  ses  pieds.  Apres  quelques  mouvemens  inutiles  pour  la  cliasser,  le 
philosophe  lui  dounaun  grand  coup  de  pied,  qui  fit  jetter  a  la  chienne  un  cri  de  dou- 
leur,  et  a  M.  de  Fontenelle  un  cri  de  compassion."  *'  Eh  quoi,*'  lui  dit  froidetnent 
le  P.  Malebranche,    ne  savez  vous  pas  bien  que  eela  ne  sent  point?'* 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Malebranche  appears  to  have  underfjone  a  chansre  in 
the  progress  of  his  studies ;  for  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  certainly  believed  that 
animak  were  sentient  beings.  We  are  told,  that  when  pressed  In  coaveiaatloB 
some  of  his  friends  with  the  sceptical  objections  to  the  justice  of  God  drawn  from 
the  sufferings  of  thc^rutes^the  good  Father  replied,  <*  Apparemtnent  iis  ontmaog^  du 
fbio  d^fimdtt."  Tins  conversauon,  we  may  presume,  took  place  before  he  wae  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Descartes. 

With  respect  to  this  question  of  Automatism,  Fontenelle,  a  zcnlniis  Cartesian,  had 
the  ^ood  seuse  to  dissent  openly  Iroin  the  system  of  his  master,  and  even  to  expresa 
Utt  Approbation  of  the  sarcastic  reonik  of  La  Motle,  '*  que  cette  opinion  siir  les  tni- 
maux  <toit  tme  dSbauehe  d»  raitvnmmetU,** 
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"  Many  pieces,"  says  this  amusing,  though  paradoxi- 
cal writer,  "  have  been  published  on  the  sou's  of  beasts. 
They  have  been  alternately  denied  and  allowed  the 
faculty  of  thinking.  But  perhaps  a  research  sufRciently 
accurate  has  not  yet  been  made  into  those  differences 
between  the  nature  of  man  and  that  of  the  other  ani- 
mals, from  whence  the  inferiority  of  what  is  called  the 
sold  of  the  latter  is  derived.  The  following  conside- 
rations seem  to  go  far  towards  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon : 

"I.  The  feet  of  all  quadrupeds  terminate  either  in 
horn,  as  those  of  the  ox  and  the  deer ;  or  in  nails,  as 
those  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf ;  or  in  claws,  as  those  of 
the  lion  and  the  cat.  This  peculiar  organization  of  the 
feet  of  these  animals  deprives  them  not  only  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  considered  as  a  channel  of  information 
with  respect  to  external  objects,  but  also  of  the  dexteri- 
ty requisite  for  the  practise  of  mechanical  arts. 

"2.  The  hfe  of  animals  in  general  being  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  that  of  man,  does  not  permit  them  to 
make  so  many  observations,  nor  to  acquire  so  many 
ideas. 

3.  Animals  being  better  armed  and  better  clothed 
by  nature  than  the  human  species,  have  fewer  wants^ 
and,  consequently  fewer  motives  to  stimulate  and  to  ex- 
ercise their  invention.  If  the  voracious  animals  are 
more  cunning  than  others,  it  is  because  hunger,  ever 
inventive,  inspires  them  with  the  art  ui  ibrmiiig  strata- 
gems to  surprise  their  prey. 

"  4.  The  lower  animals  compose  a  society  that  flies 
from  man,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  weapons  made  by 
himself,  is  become  formidable  to  the  strongest  amongst 
them. 

5.  Man  is  the  most  prolific  and  versatile  animal  up- 
on earth.  He  is  born  and  lives  in  every  climate,  while 
many  of  the  other  animals,  as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and 
the  rhinoceros,  are  found  only  in  a  certain  latitude; 

and  the  more  any  species  of  animals  capable  of  making 
observations  is  multiphed,  the  more  ideas  and  ingenuity 
it  is  likely  to  possess.** 

But  some  may  ask,"  continues  Helvetius,  "  why 
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monkeys,  whose  paws  are  nearly  as  dexterous,  as  our 
JhandS)  do  not  make  a  progress  equal  to  that  of  man?" 
—"A  variety  of  causes/'  he  observes,  "conspire  to 
retain  them  in  that  state  of  inferiority  in  which  we  find 

them.  1.  Men  are  more  multiplied  upon  the  earth. 
2.  Among  the  different  species  of  monkeys  there  are 
few  whose  strength  can  be  compared  to  that  of  man, 
and,  accordingly,  they  form  only  a  fugitive  society  be  lore 
the  human  species.  3.  Monkeys  being  friigivorous,  have 
fewer  wants,  and  therefore  less  invention  than  man* 
4.  Their  life  is  shorter;  and,  finallyi  The  organical  dis- 
position of  their  bodies  keeps  them,  like  children,  in 

{perpetual  motion,  even  after  their  desires  are  satisfied, 
n  consequence  of  this  last  circumstance  they  are  not 
liable  to  ennui;  which  ought  to  be  considered  (as  I  shall 
prove  afterwards)  as  "one  of  the  pi  iiiciples  to  whicli  the 
human  mind  owes  its  improvement. 

"  By  combinins:,"  he  adds,  "  all  these  differences  be- 
tween the  nature  of  man  and  of  beasts,  we  may  under- 
stand why  sensibility  and  memory,  though  faculties 
common  to  man  andot)ier  animals,  are,  in  the  latter,  only 
*  sterile  qualities."* 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  in  this  theory,  Helve- 
tius  takes  no  notice  of  the  want  of  language  in  the  lower 
animals, — a  faculty  without  which  the  multiplication  of 
individuals  could  contribute  noihing  to  the  improvement 
of  the  species.  Nor  is  this  want  of  language  in  the 
brutes  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  as 
sufficiently  appears  from  those  tribes  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  articulation  in  no  inconsiderable 
a  degree.  It  plainly  indicates  therefore  some  defect  in 
tliose  higher  principles  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
use  of  artificial  signs*  But  of  this  subject  more  fuUy 
afterwards. 

"Among  these  different  considerations  stated  by  Hel- 

vetius,  the  Just  alone  seems  to  me  to  deserve  any  par- 
ticular attention.  When  to  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  the  sense  of  touch  for  the  examination  of  external 
objects,  we  add  the  beautiiul  mechanism  of  the  hand. 


*  i>e  r  jS^rtf,  pp.  2, 8. 
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which  Aristotle  justly  calls  "  the  instrument  of  instru^ 
mentSj'  and  without  which  the  practice  of  many  of  the 
arts  of  life  would  be  quite  impossiblei  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  such  a  writer  as  Helvetius  should  have  been  led 
to  conclude^  that  if  the  wrist  of  a  man  had  been  ter^ 
minated  by  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  the  species  would  still 
have  been  wandering  in  the  forest."  *  Nor  is  Helvetius 
the  only  philosopher  who  has  adopted  this  conclusion. 
It  has  found  its  way  even  into  the  speculations  of  some 
English  metaphysicians,  and  among  those  of  France 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  it  has  long  formed  an  establish- 
ed article  of  faith.  Buffon  himself,  at  a  still  earlier 
period  than  Helvetius,  carried  it  so  far  as  to  found  on  it 
an  argument  against  the  practice  of  swaddling  infants, 
*^  By  this  means/'  he  says,  we  prevent  them  from  using 
the  hand  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after  birth,  and  retard 
the  improvemciil  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  from  which  we 
derive  all  our  knowledge.'*  **  One  man,"  he  adds,  "  ex- 
cels another  in  genius  and  ability,  perhaps  only  because 
he  has  been  permitted  the  unrestrained  use  of  this  sense 
at  an  earlier  period."  He  appUes  the  same  idea  to  oth- 
er animals,  and  observes,  that those  who  have  hands 
f such  as  apes)  have  most  sagaci^ ;  and,  in  general, 
mat  their  attainments  seem  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
capacity  of  examining  the  qualities  of  objects.  The 
elephant,  for  example,  the  most  sagacious  of  brutes, 
possesses  in  his  trunk  f  an  organ  of  touch  inferior  only 
to  the  human  hand ;  whereas  hshes,  whose  bodies  are 
covered  with  scales,  are  the  most  stupid  of  animals. 
Serpents  are  less  so,  because,  though  their  skin  be  hard 
and  scaly,  they  can  acquire  a  more  periect  knowledge  of 


"  Si  !a  Nature  au  lieu  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flexibles  eut  termio^iiM  poignets  par  ua 
ipied  de  cheval,  qui  doute  que  les  homines  ne  fusseDt  encore  ecianto  dans  les  forets 
comma  det  troupetux  ibjgltifs  ?     l>e  PEsprit,  p.  2. 

f  It  is  accordingly  distinguished  in  Latin  by  the  same  word.  Manus/'  say  Cice- 
ro,"  etiam  data  elcphanto.*  — />e  JVat.  Deor.  2.  47.  At  the  extremity  of  this  probos- 
cis there  is  au  appendage  in  form  of  a  Angers  which  the  animal  uses  in  laying  hold  of 
tmall  objects.  Some  of  those  which  have  been  pubUeiy  exhibited  in  England  have 
been  taught  to  tn1<p  up  with  tins'  finejer  a  sixpence  from  the  floor;  to  draw  theboltof 
a  door;  and  even  to  untie  a  simple  Icnot  upon  a  piece  of  cord. 

I  am  Mtured,  by  Ibe  best  authority,  that  the  elephant,  in  his  wild  state,  is  by  no 
means  entitled  to  a  high  mnk  nmong  animals  in  point  of  sagacity,  and  that  the  faculty 
by  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  above  others,  is  his  eztiaordinaiy  dociii^  or 
susceptibility  of  discipline. 
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the  form  and  other  properties  of  bodies  by  twisting  round 
them."* 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  this  celebrated  doc- 
trine, (which  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 

our  sensations,)  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the  distinction 
bet  ween  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  individual ;  two  things  which  are  so  far  from  al-- 
ways  keeping  pace  together,  that  the  same  causes  which 
advance  the  one  are  frequently  found  to  counteract  the 
progress  of  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  for  exam- 
ple, supposes  the  division  and  subdivision  of  labor ;  but 
it  is  in  situations  where  this  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
length  that  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  the  most  de- 
based. The  progress  of  the  arts,  too,  supposes  a  num- 
ber of  external  advantages, — materials  on  which  art  is 
to  operate,  and  tools  to  be  employed  in  its  operations. 
But  the  intellectual  powers  ot  the  individual,  so  i\\r  from 
requiring  to  be  cherished  by  the  liberahty  of  nature,  are 
most  completely  unfolded  in  circumstances  where  she 
has  been  sparing  of  her  gifts.  Thus  the  arts  must  re- 
main ui  a  comparatively  low  state  where  iron  is  un- 
.  known;  but  the  want  of  this  powerful  auxiliary  only 
stimulates  invention  and  ingenuity  to  supply  its  place  by 
greater  manusd  dexterity ; — much  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  a  person,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
his  hands,  is  soon  able  to  apply  the  other  to  almost  every 
purpose  which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  both. 

Suppose  for  a  moment,  that,  in  our  species,  the  wrist 
had  been  terminated  by  a  hoof  Jike  that  of  a  horse,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  1  That  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  individual  with  the  properties  of  bodies  must 
have  been  extremely  limited*  and  thai  the  arts  must 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  comparative  infancy,  cannot 
possibly  be  denied.  JN^or  are  tliesc  the  only  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  w^ould  have  labored.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  life  must  necessarily  have  been  em- 
ployed in  learning  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  original 
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perceptions,  by  comparing  them  together,  and  cor- 
recting them  by  each  other ;  and,  of  course,  much  of  the 
time  would  have  been  lost,  which  is  at  present  devoted 
to  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  to  the  culture  of  the 
useful  or  elegant  arts*  But  he  would  have  been  still  a 
Man,  in  possession  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  which 
are  characteristical  of  his  nature,  and  would  have  attained 
in  part,  by  experience  and  by  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind,  those  advantages  which  other  men  enjoy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  the  hand.  Nay,  his  invention 
and  ingenuity  being  so  forcibly  excited  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  life,  perhaps  same  of  his  intellectual  powers 
might  have  been  more  early  displayed  from  the  multi- 
plication of  his  necessities. 

In  confirmation  of  these  observations,  we  may  remark, 
that  instances  now  and  thenoccur  of  persons  bom  with- 
out hands,  who  yet  are  not  inferior  in  their  mental 
aUainments  to  the  rest  of  their  species.  One  very  re- 
markable example  of  this  occurred  in  the  earher  part  of 
the  last  century,  in  a  German  (of  the  name  Buckin- 
ger,)  who  was  carried  about  this  country,  and  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity.  He  was  brought  into  the  world  without 
either  legs  or  arms,  and  yet  contrived,  by  means  of  a 
small  cleft  or  fork  in  one  of  his  stumps,  to  perform  on 
several  musical  instruments,  and  both  to  write  and  to 
draw  with' the  most  consummate  neatness  of  execution. 
A  beautiful  specimen  of  his  ingenuity  in  this  last  way, 
is  preserved  in  the  Council-Chamber  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  attested  to  have  been  his  own  genuine  performance 
by  several  gentlemen  who  were  then  in  office  as  magis- 
trates, and  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact. 

Two  very  curious  examples  of  the  same  sort  fell  un- 
der the  observation  of  Montaigne,  and  are  recorded  in 
his  Essays.  saw  toother  day  at  .  my  own  house," 
says  he,  a  little,  fellow,  a  native  of  JfamieSf  born  without 
arms,  who  had  so  well  disciplined  his  feet  to  perform 
the  services  his  hands  should  have  done  him,  that  in 
reality  his  feet  have,  in  a  great  measure,  forgot  their 
natural  ofiice.  Moreover,  he  calls  them  his  hands ;  he 
cuts  with  them,  charges  and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads 
a  needle,  sews,  writes,  puts  off  his  hat,  combs  his  head, 
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plays  at  cards  and  dice  ;  and  nil  this  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  any  body  ;  and  the  money  I  gave  him  he  carried 
away  in  his  foot  as  we  do  in  our  handl" 

"  I  knew  another,  who,  when  he  was  but  a  lad,  flour- 
ished a  two-handed  sword  and  a  halbert,  merely  by  liie 
twisting  and  taming  of  his  neck  for  want  of  hands ;  toss- 
ed them  into  the  air  and  catched  them  again,  darted  a 
dagger,  and  cracked  a  whip  as  well  as  any  wagoner  in 
France."  * 

To  these  facts  I  have  to  add  another,  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  It  is  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  of  Somersetshire,  (her  name  was 
Beffin,)  who  spent  several  months  in  Edinburgh  many 
^ears  ago,  and  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive.  In  one  very 
important  respect  her  natural  disadvantages  were  still 
greater  than  Buckinger's,  for  she  had.  nothing  analogous 
to  that  cleft  or  fork  in  one  of  his  stumps,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  made  so  muich  use  in  his  mechanical  ope- 
ralioiis.  She  was  accordingly  reduced  to  the  necessity 
(particularly  in  the  execution  of  her  needle-work,  in 
which  she  eminently  excelled,)  to  employ  her  mouth, 
her  tongue,  and  her  teeth.    In  performing  the  opera- 


•  Montaigne's  Essays,  Book  I.  Chap.  xsii.  Sec  Translation  by  Mr,  Cotton.  A  fact 
of  the  same  kiod  with  the  last  is  meQliomed  by  Gaspar  Scbott,  a  learDed  veiy  io- 
genioufl  Jesuit  of  the  teventeenth  century. 

II  y  a  eu  des  hommes  sans  bras,  chez  qui  ce  vice  dc  conformation  etoit  compens^ 
par  uae  dext^rite  merveilleuse  des  pieds,  des  ^paules,  &c.  Ambroise  Pare  parte  d'un 
nomine  de  40  ana,  sans  bras,  vu  a  Paris,  et  qui  avec  lee  ^paules,  la  tdte,  et  le  col,  rem- 
plaQoit  le  service  des  mains;  11  vola,  assas^ina.  et  fut  pendu.**— iA))tiM  Raimmnie 
des  Otiwctges  de  Gaspar  Schott,  a  Paris,  p.  39. 

Ambroise  Pare,  theaiiLlior  here  referred  to,  wdn  a  celebrated  anatomist  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  degree  of  credit  due  to  his  testimony  may  1m  inferred  from  las 
holding  the  office  of  surgeon  to  the  king,  under  the  suceMebe  reign*  of  Heniy  II. 
Francis  11.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 

The  learned  translator  (Mr.  Johnsten)  of  Beekman**  Hlstoiy  of  Inventions  hae 
quoted  from  Ca  neri  ius  an  account  of  one  Thomas  Schweiker,  bom  at  Ilallc  in 
Swabia,  in  the  year  1586.  Of  this  peraoQ*  who  was  bom  without  arms,  Catneraiius 
awnres  us  that  he  not  only  saw  Mm  wilte,  but'maire  pens  with  his  feet  **  Nam 
cum  in  editiore  loco,  qui  cequaret  altitudinem  tabuls,  in  qua  esculenta  apposita 
erant,  conse<1is*»pt,  apprehenso  pedibu?  cuUro,  scindebat  panern,  et  alios  cibos ; 
pedes  ea  postea,  nec  nou  et  potum,  vcluti  mauus,  oii  porrigebaat.  Peracto  pran- 
dio  pedibus  pingetMit«  nobis  omnibus  videntibus,  tarn  elegantes  Latlnas  literas  ee 
Germanicas,  ut  cxempla  earum,  qtiasi  rem  in^oHtam,  nobiscucn  sumeremus.  Postu- 
laatibus  etiam  nobis,  cultello  parabat  calamos  ad  scribendum  aptissimos,  quos  postea 
nobis  donabat.'' 

To  the  sanu  trrin^lntor  we  arc  indebted  for  a  reference  to  a  work,  in  which  he  says 
there  are  several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  The  book  is  entitled,  Mon- 
ttranm  IE»toria  Mmoifia^SliB  a  Jomwe  (Seorgio' Sehenkh  a  Qnifimierg  JiliQ, 
FiaiMofaili,  (G.) 

YOi..  III.  35 
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tions  of  writing  and  of  drawing,  she  guided  her  pen  or  ^ 
her  pencil  by  pressing  it  between  her  cheek  and  her 
right  shoulder.  Her  intellectual  powers  seemed  to  me 
far  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  (in  particular  of  her  eye)  was  'good-humor- 
ed and  cheerful,  yet  thoughtful  and  interesting* 

In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  which 
I  am  disposed  to  found  on,these  details,  it  ipay  perhaps 
be  urged,  that  such  individuals  as  I  now  refer  to  have 
enjoyed  the  society  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  have 
derived  their  intellectual  accomplishments  from  a  com- 
munication with  them,  not  from  their  own  personal  expe- 
rience. But  do  not  many  of  the  brutes  enjoy  the  society 
of  man,  and  in  what  instance  have  they  profited  by  his 
instruction,  or  even  learned  to  copy  after  his  example  1 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  diversity  of  their  natures ;  but,  if  this  be  the  case, 
whence  is  it  that  man  has  derived  so  many  hints  from  the 
observation  of  their  instincts,  as  to  give  some  degree  of . 
plausibility  to  those  theories  which  ascribe  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  origm  of  some  of  the  most  useful  arts  of 
human  life  1 

This  last  consideration,  by  the  way,  seems  to  me  to 
afford  one  of  the  most  palpable  proofs  of  the  essential 
distmction  between  man  and  brutes,  that,  though  admit- 
ted to  a  constant  and  familiar  observation  of  human  arts, 
they  seem  perfectly  incapable  of  deriving  any  advantage 
from  what  is  exhibited  to  their  senses.  The  existence 
of  many  of  them  is  rendered  more  comfortable  by  hu- 
man ingenuity,  yet  none  of  them  is  capable  of  imitating 
the  arts  of  which  they  have  felt  the  utility  from  experi- 
ence. Many  of  the  domestic  animals,  for  example,  love 
artificial  heat ;  and  it  is  said  that  monkeys,  even  in  their 
wild  state,  have  been  seen  to  assemble  round  fires 
which  had  been  kindled  by  men.  But  none  of  them 
ever  learned  the  simple  art  of  throwing  in  a  faggot  of 
wood  to  keep  these  fifes  alive.  The  dog  himself,  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  of  animals,  who  has  an  opportu- 
nity every  day  of  witnessing  our  cookery,  and  who  lives 
in  general  on  food  prepared  by  the  fire,  was  never  ob- 
served in  a  single  instance  to  broil  a  morsel  of  raw  flesh 
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by  laying  it  on  the  coals.  Slight  as  this  barrier  may 
appear  between  the  animal  and  rational  nature,  it  seems 
to  be  perfectly  insurmountable  ;  and,  indeed,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  mischiefs  which  nii^ht  be  produced  by  a 
rash  management  of  so  dangerous  an  element,  we  shall 
see  abundant  reason  to  admire  that  wise  arrangement 
which,  among  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  has 
.  confined  the  use  of  it  exclusively  to  our  own  species. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  now  been  combating  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  philosophers  of  modem  France. 
From  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  it  appeals  that  it 
was  current  among  the  sophists  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
answer  which  Socrates  gives  to  it  is  as  philosophical  and 
satisfactory  as  any  ihmn;  that  could  possibly  be  advanced 
in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  sciences. 

"And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  gods  take 
care  of  Man?  Hath  not  the  privilege  of  an  erect  form 
been  bestowed  on  him  alone  1  Other  animals,  indeedt 
they  have  provided  with  feet  by  which  they  may  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another;  but  to  man  they  have 
also  given  the  use  of  the  hand.  A  tongue  hath  been  be- 
stowed on  every  other  aninuil  ;  but  what  animal  except 
man  hath  the  power  of  making  his  thoughts  intelligible 
to  others  1 

"  Nor  is  it  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the 
gods  have  shown  themselves  bountiful  to  man.  Who 
seeth  not  that  he  is  as  it  were  a  god  in  the  midst  of  this 
visible  creation  ?  so  far  doth  he  surpass  all  animals  what- 
ever in  the  endowments  of  his  body  and  his  mind.  For 
if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been  joined  to  the  mind  of 
man,  the  invention  of  the  latter  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  to  him,  while  unable  to  execute  his  purposes  with 
facihty.  Nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of  more 
use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  he  remained  destitute  of 
understanding.  But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been 
joined  to  a  wonderful  soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful; 
and  sayest  thou  after  4;his» — ^The  gods  take  no  care  of  mel 
What  wouldst  thou  then  more  to  con vmce' thee  of'  their 
carer** 


The  iMdcr,  wboit  unacquaintad  wldi  Greek,  may  penut  fbS»  woric  of  Z«io- 
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A  very  remarkable  passage  to  the  same  purpose  oc-  * 
curs  in  Galen's  Treatise  de  Usu  Pariium.  "  But,  as  of 
all  animals,  man  is  the  wisest,  so  hands  are  well  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  a  wise  animal.  For  it  is  not  because  he 
had  hands  that  he  is  therefore  wiser  than  the  rest,  as 
Anaxagoras  alleged  ;  but  because  he  was  wiser  than  the 
rest,  that  he  had  therefore  hands,  as  Aristotle  has  most 
wisely  judged.  Neither  was  it  his  hands,  but  his  reason, . 
which  instructed  man  in  the  arts.  The  hands  are  only 
the  organs  by.  which  the  arts  are  practised''  ^ 

These  general  considerations  seem  sufficiently  to 
prove,  that  ihe  powers  of  the  Human  Understa.nding  do 
not  admit  of  coiiiparison  with  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  tlit  difference  between  them  being  a  differ- 
ence, not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Perhaps,  this  is  the 
single  instance,  in  which  that  regular  gradation,  which 
we  every  where  else  observe  in  the  universe,  fails  en- 
tirely. The  fact  is  the  more  striking,  as  it  fails  only  with 
respect  to  the  human  wmd;  for  the  Aodtfy  organization 
of  man  is  , distinguished  from  that  of  sonie  of  the  brutes, 
by  cfiaracterisStics  which  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, to  dcllne.  But  this  only  places  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous point  of  view,  those  inicilectual  prerogatives 
to  which  he  owes  the  undisputed  empire  of  the  globe ; 
and  which  open  to  him  a  boundless  prospect  of  pro-  ' 
gressive  improvement,  amid  tribes  doomed  apparently 
to  retain  for  ever  their  primeval  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being. 

SECTION  IIL 

■ 

Still,  however,  the  metaphysical  (or  rather  the 

logical)  question  recurs  :  What  are  the  particular  facul- 
ties belonging  to  Man,  which  are  denied  entirely  to  the 
Brutes? 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  proper  always  to 
remember,  that  the  degree  of  evidence  which  it  is  posr 


phon*3  (undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  predouf  lenwini  of  a&cieat  philosophy)  ill  Ihe 
ezcelleot  version  of  Mrs.  Saiab  Fielding. 
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sible  for  us  to  attain,  is,  from  the  nattire  of  the  subject, 
far  froiii  being  complete.  In  the  case  of  our  own  spe- 
cies, we  can  judge  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  other 
men,  not  only  from  the  appearances  of  intelligence  ex- 
hibiteti  in  their  conduct,  but  from  the  direct  infoiination 
which  they  themselves  are  qualified  to  convey  to  us  of 
the  operations  of  which  they  are  conscious.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  brutes,  all  that  we  know  of  their  nature  is 
collected  from'  mUward  signs,  which  are  frequently  ob- 
scure and  equivocal  \  and  which,  in  no  instance,  what- 
ever, afford  the  same  satisfactory  information  we  possess 
concerning  the  capacities  of  the  human  race.  Where 
their  external  actions  resemble  those  of  man,  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  refer  them  to  the  same  causes. 
When  a  dog  l;owls,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  a 
blow,  we  conclude  that  he  feels  pain.  When  he  lawns 
upon  his  master,  after  a  long  absence,  we  conclude  that 
his  apparent  flow  of  afiection  is  founded  on  something 
analogous  to  the  power  of  memory.  But  still  these  in- 
ferences are  not  made  with  the  same  certainty  as  those 
we  form  concerning  the  powers  of  rational  bemgs,  who, 
by  describing  to  us  what  passes  within  them,  can  afTord 
us  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  intellectual  phe- 
nomena with  our  own.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
circumstance,  (which  must  be  allowed  to  invalidate,  to  a 
cetrain  degree,  the  force  of  our  argument,)  we  are  jus- 
tified, I  think,  in  adopting  the  foregoing  conclusions,  by 
the  received  maxim  in  natural  philosophy,  that  similar 
effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  similar  causes.  ^  And  it  is 
on  this  principle  that  we  are  entided,  in  my  opinion,  to 
reject  as  unphilosophical  the  Cartesian  theory,  which 
represents  the  brutes  as  mere  machities.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  this  is  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  admits  of;  and  that,  if  we  deny  its  legitimacy, 
we  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  inquiry.* 


•  In  the  greater  part  of  followins^  passage,  Laplace  appears  to  me  to  renson 
soundly.  The  analogy  he  mentious  towards  the  close  of  it»  between  chemical  afhn- 
itiep,  and  what  he  calls  animal  ajfitUHes,  is  too  hypothetical  to  deserve  much  atteD'- 
tion.  Nor  should  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  notifp  of  it  here,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the  conjectures,  however  iandfiil,  of  so 
illustKoiw  an  ambor. 

«« L'iAnalogle  eat  fondle  aur  la  pfobabilii^  qae  tea  ehoaaa  aemUablea  out  dea  cao- 
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Proceeding,  then,  on  the  maxim  now  mentioned,  we 

must  allow  to  the  brutes  the  powers  of  sensation,  per- 
ception, and  memory.  Whether  they  possess  the  pow- 
er of  recollection,  is  more  doubtful.  If  some  of  the 
more  sagacious  of  them  do,  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  in- 
considerable degree.  That  they  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  faculty  of  conception,  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  some  of  them  appear  to  dream,  and  to  be  af- 
fected with  absent  objects  as  if  they  were  present  And 
that  something  very  analogous  to  the  associating  princi- 
pie  takes  place  in  their  minds,  is  evinced  by  numberiess 
phenomena.  Among  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  means  which  are  employed  in  teaching  bears  to 
dance,  by  making  them  move  on  heated  floors  to  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments  ;  and  in  training  horses  to 
military  service,  by  combining  the  idea  of  their  food  with 
the  noise  of  the  drum.  We  must  too,  in  my  opinion, 
allow  them  some  degree  of  art,  or  a  capacity  of  employ- 
ing simple  combinations  of  means  to  accomplish  partic- 
ular ends.   This,  indeed,  will  be  disputed  by  some  the- 


ses da  m^nie  genre,  et  produbent  l«s  mSnes  eSto.  Ptoa  fe  afmilltiide  est  ptiftito» 
friius  gciiide  est  oette  probability.   Alnsi  nous  jugeons  sans  aucun  doute,  que  des  etres 

pourvus  des  meines  orp;anes,  executant  le<»  m ernes*  chores  et  communiquant  ensem- 
ble, ^prouventles  ineine«>  sensations, et  soul  mus  par  Ics  roemes  desirs.  La  proba- 
biliU  qiieles  antmaux  qid  se  rapprochent  de  nous  par  leurs  organes,  ont  des  sensa- 
tions analo^es  nux  notrcs,  quoiqu'un  peu  inf^iieure  celle  qui  est  rcl<itive  aux  indi- 
vidus  de  notre  e»pece,  est  encore  excessivemcnt  giande  ;  et  il  a  fallu  toute  I'influ- 
ence  des  pr^jug^s  religieux,  pour  faire  penser  a  quelques  philosophes,  que  les  ani- 
maux  sont  de  pur*:  nutomates.  La  prnhnbilite  de  I'existence  du  sentiment  decroit,  a 
mesure  que  la  similitude  des  organes  avec  les  notres  diininue ;  mats  elle  est  toujours 
tiis  forte,  meroe  pour  les  insectes.  En  Tosrant  cenx  d*une  mdme  esp^ce,  ex^cnter 
des  choses  fort  compliqu^es  exactement  de  la  nieme  maniere,  de  ^^n^rations  en  gen- 
erations et  sans  les  avoir  apprises  ;  on  est  porte  a  croire  qu'ils  agissent  par  une  sorta 
d^aOinite,  analogue  a  celle  qui  rapproche  les  molecules  des  cristaux,  mais  qui  se  me- 
lant  au  sentiment  attach^  a  toute  organisation  animate,  produit  avec  la  regulant^  des 
combinations  chimiques,  des  contbinaisons  beaucoup  plus  singuli^res  :  On  pourroit 
peut-etre  nommer  affinite  animale  ce  melange  des  affinit^s  ^lectives  et  du  sentiment 
QuofqaMI  eziste  beaucoup  d'analogle  entre  rorgaiUaation  des  plantes  et  celle  des  ani- 
maux  ;  cllr  nn  xi-\v  paroit  pas  cependant  suflfisantc  pour  ^tendre  aux  vegetaux  la  fa- 
cuM  de  sentir  \  comme  rien  n'autorise  a  laleur  refuser." — Phitosophique  itw 
les  IVotoKltt^s,  pp.  208,  204.  ' 

In  this  comparison  of  the  regular  and  complicated  operations  of  certain  insects* 
to  the  regularity  of  tho^'e  chemical  combinations  which  are  exhibited  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  crystalli/.atioo,  Laplace  goes,  perhaps,  a  little  fartheir  than  sound  philosophy 
warrants  ;  but  hi^  hypothesis  of  animal  affinities  is  not  without  its  valiMt  M  it 
fords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  rnntetnpt  with  which  be  regarded  that  theory  which 
would  represent  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  as 
analogous  to  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  human  species,  and  as  manifestiiiff  reason  in 
the  one  case  no  !c-s  than  in  the  other.  In  whatever  wny  the  fact  wns  to  he  account- 
ed for,  Laplace  seems  never  to  liave  suq^ted  ttiat  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivanoo 
was  to  be  i^foned  to  the  animal. 
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orists  ;  but,  in  the  present  argument,  I  am  rather  dispos- 
ed to  ascribe  to  ihem  too  much  than  too  little  ;  for 
granting  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  in  their  favor, 
we  shall  still  find  a  boundary  distinctly  and  strongly 
drawn  between  the  animal  and  the  ration^  nature. 

This  boundary  is  drawn  by  the  capacity  of  artificial 
language,  which  none  of  the  brutes  possess  even  in  the 
lowest  degree.*  They  possess,  indeed,  natural  signs, 
and  the  power  of  understanding  their  meaning,  when 
employed  by  their  own  species  ;  but  they  discover  no 
marks  whatever  of  a  capacity  to  employ  arbitrary  signs, 
so  as  to  carry  on  reasonings  by  means  of  them.  Allow- 
ing that  they  possessed  all  our  other  faculties,  this  de- 
fect alone  would  render  them  totally  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  general  conclusions,  and  would  confine  their 
knowledge  entirely  to  particular  objects,  and  particular 
eyents.-f  Nor  is  this  sJl.  The  same  defect  would  ne- 
cessarily confine  to  each  individual  his  personal  acquisi- 
tions, and  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  improve- 
ments resulting  from  the  mutual  communication  of  ideas, 
or  from  a  transmission  of  knowledge  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another. 

The  facts  collected  by  Darwin  to  prove  the  reasoning 
powers  of  animals  only  show  that  they  are  possessed  of 
some  small  degree  of  mechanical  art.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  fact  he  mentions  with  respect  to  an  old 
monkey  at  Exeter  Change,  London,  ^  who,  having  lost 
his  teeth,  when  nuts  are  given  him,  takes  a  stone  in  his 
hand,  and  cracks  them  with  it,  one  by  one,  thus  using 
tools  to  effect  Ins  purpose  like  mankind.'*' • 

In  the  First  Volume  of  this  work,  (p.  207,  Sixth  Edi- 
tion,) I  have  quoted  a  still  more  extraordinary  fact  con- 
cerning the  sagacity  of  a  monkey,  related  by  M.  Bailly 
in  his  Lettre  sur  les  Anmaux;  and  I  have  subjoined  to 
the  narrative  the  following  remark :  <^  Admitting  this  anr 
ecdote  to  be  correct  in  all  its  circumstances,  it  still  leaves 
an  essential  distinction  between  man  and  brutes  ;  inas** 
much,  as  in  none  of  the  contrivances  here  detailed,  is 


•  See  Note  (H.) 

t  FhUowphy  of  Urn  Himnn  Mad,  Vol*  L  duip.  Iv.  soetfon 
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there  any  thing  analogous  to  those  intellectual  processes 
which  lead  the  mind  to  general  conclusions,  and  which, 
consequently,'  imply  the  use  of  general  terms.  Those 
powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  classify  objects, 
and  to  employ  signs  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  are,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  species."  * 

To  what  this  incapacity  of  language  is  owing,  is  a 
question  of  more  difficult  divscussion.  Locke  ascribes 
it,  (and  I  think  with  great  probability,)  to  a  want  of  the 
faculty  of  abstraction,  of  which  none  of  the  brutes  dis- 
cover the  iaintest  traces^f    This  supposition,  it  is  evi- 

*  An  artifice,  not  less  refined  than  that  employed  by  the  monkey  mentioned  in  the 
above  anecdote,  was  daily  put  in  practice  by  the  female  elephant  which  was  lately 
exhibited  at  Exeter  Change.  When  the  keeper  put  a  shHUng  near  the  boards  sepa- 
rating the  room  from  the  staircase,  and  ordered  her  to  pick  it  up,  she  immediately 
extended  her  trunk  towards  it ;  and,  finding;  it  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  that  m- 
•firuntenl,  she  began  to  Mow  hard  a<;ainst  the  boards,  ao  that  the  blast  might  move 
the  tjhil'.infj  within  her  grasp.  No  spectator,  surely,  of  common  observation,  who 
saw  this  elephant,  could  help  suspecting  tiut  this  feat,  like  all  her  oihex  performan' 
eegy  was  entirely  the  result  of  the  instructioii  and  discipline  of  the  Iceeper.  With- 
outtneaoing  to  impeach,  in  the  sliirhteat  degree,  the  veracity,  either  of  ALBailly  or 
of  his  friend,  I  may  be  permitted  to  exprefs  my  doubts,  wiietiier  the  apparent  saga- 
city of  their  monkey  might  not,  if  hia  history  had  been  equally  well  known,  have 
been  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way  ;  more  particularly,  when  we  consider  how  much 
the  education  of  this  animal  is  iaciiitated  by  those  imitative  powets  which  lie  poaaeas- 
es  in  so  uncommon  a  degree. 

t "  This,  1  think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of  ahstiaeting  ia  not  at  all  in 
beasts  ;  and  that  the  havino;  of  general  ideas  is  that  whicli  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
between  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  wliich  tlie  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no 
means  attain  to/'  &e.  8cc.  Loekt^t  Essay,  Book  II*  chap.  -xi.  section  10.  The  ob- 
jection stated  to  this  opinion  by  Darwin,  will  perhaps  appear  to  the  well-informed 
reader  too  frivolous  to  deserve  a  serious  an'iwcr ;  but  some  reply  is  called  for  by  the 
nuihber  and  presumption  ot  his  half-educated,  thouirh,  in  some  ini^lauces,  ingenious 
liiaclplM.  "  Mr.  Locke,"  sajra  he, "  published  an  opinion  that  other  animals  possess- 
ed no  ahstrnrt  or  general  ideas,  nnd  thoue:ht  this  circumstance  was  the  barrier  bp- 
tween  the  brute  aitd  the  human  world.  But  these  abstracted  ideas  have  been  i^iuce 
demonstrated  1^  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  allowed  by  Mr*  Hume,  to  have  no  existence 
in  nature,  not  even  in  the  mind  of  their  inventor,  and  we  are  hence  nerrs-iiateJ  to 
look  for  some  other  mark  of  distinction."— -Z^eiUHnio,  Vol.  I.  p.  264.  Ttiird  £di» 
tion* 

To  those  who^know  any  thing  of  tlie  controversy  here  alluded  to,  it  mustmpear 
evident  that  Darwin  has  completely  misapprehended  the  point  in  dispute.  When 
Berkeley  and  Hume  deified  the  eustence  of  abstract  pr  general  ideas,  (which  two 
epithets  Darwin  plainly  considered  as  synonymous)  they  never  meant  to. deny  tibe 
power  of  the  Human  Mind  to  carry  on  general  reasonings,  so  as  to  arrive  zi  general 
conclusions.  The  only  dilference  between  them  and  their  antagonists  related  to  the 
numner  in  which  these  reasonings  were  conducted  {  the  one  attempting  to  explain 
it  by  the  supposition  of  abstract  general  ideas  ;  the  other,  by  the  power  which  the 
rational  mind  posse^es  to  employ  words  or  s^is  in  a  generic  sense,  as  the  algebraist 
employs  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  to  arrive  at  geneiel  ttieerems,  Tlie  dec* 
trine  of  Locke,  therefore,  in  point  of  substance,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tiufli, 
that  the  brutesare  incapable  of  those  mental  processes  (whatever  they  may  he)  on 
which  the  power  of  forming  genera)  conclusions  depends  ;  and,  consequently,  is  not 
ki  the  least  aflected  by  the  lasue  of  the  eontroveny  between  the  ReaUstt  and  their 
opponents. 

it  is  quite  astonislung  that  a  man  of  Darwin's  sagaci^  should  have  imagined,  after 
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dent  from  what  I  already  said  on  the  subject,  is  perfect^ 
ly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena ;  for  it  is  in 
consequence  of  abstraction  thiat  we  are  enabled  to  clas- 
sify objects,  and  to  cany  on  reasonings  by  means  of 

general  terms.  And,  perhaps,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort, 
this  is  as  strong  a  presumption  as  can  be  brought  in  sup- 
port of  any  particular  conclusion. 

To  the  question,  then,  that  is  commonly  asked,  wheth- 
er the  brutes  are  capable  of  reasoning?  we  may  answer, 
That,  if  by  reasoning  be  meant  a  capacity  ol  employing 
mechanical  means  to  accomplish  a  particular  end,  some 
of  the  more  sagacious  tribes  do  exhibit  phenomena 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  this  faculty.  But  if  the 
word  reasimtii^be  restricted  in  its  meanine  to  the  capa* 
city  of  carrying  on  processes  of  thought  by  the  help  of 
artificial  signs,  and  of  thus  arriving  at  general  or  scien- 
tific conclusions,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  symp- 
tom of  such  a  power  is  to  be  observed  in  any  animal 
excepting  man  aione.^ 


all  that  has  been  written  on  Ae  subject,  that  one  of  the  cirrTinr^trincf  ?  which  dtstin- 
euisbes  the  philosopher  from  the  vulgar  is,  that  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  reason- 
ug  without  the  InstramaiitBlity  of  words ;  while  the  ftct  is,  tfiat  without  the  me  of 
Words  (or  of  some  other  species  of  [Artificial  signs)  the  power  of  general  reasoning 
would  be  imposaible.  *'  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  shown/'  (I  quote  Darwin's  own 
wonis)  ''that  whtt  wete  called  genenU idem,  w  la  rttXitY  en\y  genendtermtf 
Whence  arises  much  error  in  our  verbal  rt  aeonings  :  And  hence  those  who  can  rea- 
son without  words  reason  more  accurately  than  those  who  only  compare  the  ideas 
suggested  by  words  :  a  rare  faculty,  toJiich  dUting^iishes  the  writers  of  philosophy 
from  th4)8e  ^  sophistry. "-^Zoonomia,  Vol.  I.  p.  178.   Third  Edition.  1801. 

•  Charron,  and  variou^!  other  writers  since  hi*'  time,  have  bf  f>n  1»h!  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent opioiont  from  a  want  ot  attention  to  an  important  distinction  which  I  poiotodout 
in  a  former  Tolttme  of  this  wotk,  (Vol.  II.  pp.  244, 245.  TMfd  Editioii.)^-betweeii  the 
assimilation  or  ronfonndinj  of  objectSt  which  is  the  consequence  of  gross  and  undis- 
tinzuishing  perception^  and  that  scientific  classification  which  is  founded  on  an  ex- 
anunation  and  compaifaon  of  indi^uals.  Ijob  beitei  des  ainguKera  coneluent  lea 
universels,  du  regard  d*un  honime  Mttl  oognobieni  toua  faommea/*  4ce«— He  la  iSEik 
gesse,  Liv.  I.  Chap.  8. 

« la  proportion  as  a  country  is  more  savage,"  says  Humboldt  in  his  Travels 
through  the  Equinoctial  Region  of  the  New  Continent,  "  the  instinct  of  the  domestic 
animals  improves  in  address  and  sagacit}  .  Wltcn  the  mules  feci  themselves  in  dan- 
ger,  they  stop,  turning  their  heads  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  the  motion  of  their 
ears  seems  to  indicate  that  they  reflect  on  the  dedMon  Ihey  ought  to  tdce.  Thdr 
resolution  is  slow,  but  always  just,  if  it  be  free,  that  is  to  say  if  it  be  not  crossed  or 
hastened  by  the  .imprudence  of  the  traveller,  it  is  on  the  frightful  roads  of  the  An- 
des, during  joomeya  of  rfz  or  aeven  montiw  across  nountrina  fbrro'jRred  by  tonentiy 
that  the  intelligence  of  horses  and  hearts  of  burden  displays  itself  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  Thus  the  mountiuneers  are  heard  to  say,  M  will  not  g^ve  you  the  mule, 
whose  step  is  the  easiest,  but  him  who  reasons  best ;  la  mas  raeionai.*  This  popu- 
lar expression,  dictated  by  Mng  experience,  comlmts  the  system  of  animated  ma« 
chines  better  perhaps  than  all  the  atguroenta  of  qpectili^Te  philoaophy."— Paviofial 
JVarrative,  &c.  Vol.  III.  p^06. 

III.  36 
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If,  however,  any  doubts  should  be  entertained  about 
this  particular  hypothesis,  it  must  still  be  remembered 
that  the  facts  which  it  has.  been  brought  to  explain  do 
not  admit  of  dispute*  Can  a  single  instance  be  alleged 
in  which  any  one  tribe  of  animals  has  improved  its  con- 
dition since  the  earliest  accounts  given  of  them  by  Natu- 
ral Historians'?  Are  bees  advanced  a  single  step  since 
the  time  of  Virgil  1  Till  some  authentic  instances  of 
this  kind  are  produced,  all  the  extraordinary  stories  col- 
lected by  Darwin  and  others  (even  admitting  the  very 
doubtful  evidence  on  which  many  of  them  rest  to  remain 
uncontroverted)  will  never  be  of  any  weight  inestabUsh- 
ing  the  conclusion  at  which  these  authors  seem  to  aim. 
We  may  err  in  the  particular .  faculties  we  assign  as  the 
distinguishing  attributes  of  man»  but  some  distinguishing' 
faculties  there  must  be,  to  which  he  owes  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  \vhich  he  alone  is  capable  among 
the  various  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  It  is  with  a  simi- 
lar remark  that  Rousseau  cuts  short  the  logical  contro- 
versies about  the  distinction  between  man  and  brutes. 

Quand  les  difficult^s  qui  environnent  toutes  ces  ques- 


The  languaK;e  of  the  American  mountaineers  on  this  occasion  appear-  to  me  quite 
correct.  The  most  accurate  use  of  words  authorizes  the  application  of  the  word 
reasoning  to  every  exertion  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  to  accomplish  a  particular  end, 
no  leas  than  to  the  roost  skilful  use  of  abstract  terms,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  con- 
clusion or  theorem.  But  still  these  two  intellectual  processes  are  essentially  differ- 
ent in  their  efTects  ;  and  we  may  allow  to  the  brutes  a  capacity  of  carrying  on  tho 
one,  while  we  deny  them  altogether  a  power  of  carrying  on  the  other. 

In  an  article  upon  Instinct,  written,  if  I  am  not  mi'^tnkcn,  hy  thnt  eminent  ntifii- 
ralisty  the  Chev.  de  Lamarck,  (See  the  JVouveaitx  Uictionnaire  d' Hutoire  JS'atweUe, 
Tom.  xvt.  i  Pails,  1817.)  I  find  following  sentence  t  **  M.  Pr^d.  Cuvier,  qui  a 
fort  bien  examin^  le  jeune  OrangOutang  apporte  vivant  en  Europe,  ftahlit  qu'il  est 
capable  de  generaliser  ses  idees,  et  de  les  abstraire  par  la  force  du  raisonnement.'* 
When  tills  Memoir  of  M.  Fred.  Cuvler  first  appeared  in  the  Anntb  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  I  remember  to  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  and  instruction ; 
but  I  was  far  from  being  satisfied  that  the  facts  he  produces  establifh  his  proposition, 
fliat  Ute  animal  in  question  possessed  the  powers  of  abstraction  uud  generalization. 
On  tibe  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me  (as  ftr  as  I  can  now  recollect)  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena he  describes  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  attending  to  the  distinction  re- 
ferred to  in  the  beginning  of  this  note.  It  appeared  to  me  farther,  that  due  allowan- 
ce were  not  made  for  ttiat  strong  instinctive  propensity  to  ImiUtionso  cheracteristie 
of  this  tribe  of  animals  ;  in  ronsequence  of  which  ihey  may  be  expected  to  copy 
blindly  many  of  those  actions  which  in  4nan  must  be  referred  to  (he  rational  princi- 
ples of  his  nature.  The  instinctive  propensity  to  the  action  of  eUmMi^,  for  wUdi 
their  bodies  are  so  admirably  adapted,  ou^ht  also  to  have  been  taken  mto  account. 
Perhaps  some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  M.  F.  Cuvier's  argument  proves  rather 
too  much ;  as  it  would  follow  from  it  that  his  Orang  Outang,  (who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  only  fifteen  or  aiiteen  months  old,)  abstracted, fenefaUied,  and  reasoned, 
at  a  period  of  life  much  earlier  than  any  tmces  of  these  poweia  tpftix  in  the  most 
precocious  infants  of  our  own  species. 
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tions,  laisseroient  quelque  lieu  de  disputer  sur  cette  dif- 
ference de  riiomine  et  de  Panimal,  il  y  a  un  autre  qual- 
ity specifique  qui  les  distingue,  et  sur  laquelle  il  ne  peut 
'  y  avoir  de  contestation,  c'est  la  faculte  dc  se  periection- 
ner  ;  faculte  qui,  k  I'aide  des  circonstances,  developpe 
successivement  toutes  les  autres,  et  reside  parmi  nous 
tant  dans  I'espdce  que  dans  I'individu :  au  lieu  qu'un  an- 
imal est,  au  bout  de  quelques  mois,  ce  qu'il  sera  toute 
sa  vie  ;  et  son  esp^ce,  au  bout  de  mille  ans»  ce  qu'elle 
6toit  la  premiere  ann6e  de  ces  mille  ans/' 
■  I  subjoin,  with  much  pleasure,  the  eloquent  and  phi- 
losophical reflections  of  Buffon  on  the  same  subject. 

II  faut  distinguer  deux  genres  de  perfectibilite.  Pun 
sterile  et  qui  se  borne  k  I'education  de  I'individu,  et  Pau- 
tre  fecond  qui  s'etend  sur  toute  I'esp^ce,  et  qui  s'etend 
autant  qu'on  le  cultive  par  les  institutions  de  la  society. 
Aucun  des  animaux  n'est  susceptible  de  cette  perfecti- 
bility d'esp^ce  ;  ils  ne  sont  aujourd'hui  que  ce  qu'ils  ont 
6t6,  que  ce  qu'fls  seront  toujours,  et  jamais  rien  de  plus, 
parce»que  leur  6ducation  ^tantpurementindividuellei  ils 
ne  peuyent  transmettre  k  leurs  petits  que  ce  quails  ont 
eux-memes  reqn  de  leurs  p^re  et  m^re  :  Au  lieu  que 
Phomme  reqoit  Peducatiou  de  tons  les  si^cles,  recueille 
toutes  les  institutions  des  autres  hommes,  et  peut,  par 
un  sage  emploi  du  temps,  profiter  de  tons  les  instans  de 
la  dur^e  de  son  espece  pour  la  perlectionner  tous  les 
jours  de  plus  en  plus.  Aussi  quel  regret  ne  devons 
nous  pas  avoir  k  ces  iiges  funestes  od  la  barbaric  a  non 
seulement  arrete  nos  progr^s,  maisnous  a  faitreculerau 
point  d'imperfection  d'od  nous  6tions  partis !  Sans  cea 
xnalheureuses  vicissitudes,  Pesp^ce  humaiue  eut  march6, 
et  marcheroit  encore  constammentvers  cette  perfection 
glorieuse,  qui  est  le  plus  beau  titre  de  sa  superiorite,  et 
qui  seule  peut  faire  son  bonheur." 

From  the  want  of  abstraction  various  other  defects 
might  be  traced.  I  formerly  showed,  that  imagination 
(understanding,  by  that  term,  creative  imagination,)  im- 
plies abstraction ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  consider  im- 
agination, in  this  sense,  as  a  faciQty  peculiar  to  a  ration- 
al nature.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  agreeable  to 
fact ;  for,  though  the  brutes  discover  marks  of  the  facul- 
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ty  of  conception,  none  of  them  exhibit  proofs  of  their 
being  able  to  iorm  any  new  combinations.  This,  too,  is 
what  we  should  expect  from  their  stationary  condition 
contrasted  with  the  progressive  nature  of  man.  To  him 
imagination  is  the  great  stimulus  to  action  and  to  im- 
provement. To  the  brutes  it  could  only  be  a  source  of 
discontent  and  misery. 

To  the  want  of  imaginatioii»  combined  with  an  inca- 
pacity to  follow  out  connected  processes  of  reasoning, 
we  may  also  ascribe  that  remarkable  contrast  which  the 
condition  of  the  brutes  exhibits  to  ours,  in  being  guided 
merely  by  present  impulses  without  any  regard  to  re- 
mote consequences.  Cicero  has  stated  this  contrast 
very  precisely  and  forcibly  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Sed  inter  homincm  et  belluam  hoc  maxima  interest; 
quod  haec  tantilm  quanttun  sensu  movetur,  ad  id  solum» 
quod  adest,  quodque  prsesens  est,  se  accommodat,paul- 
lulum  admodum  sentiens  pra&teritum  aut  futurom':  Ho- 
mo autem  (qu6d  rationis  est  particeps,  per  quam  conse- 
quentia  cemitf  causas  rerum  videt,  earumque  progressus 
et  antecessiones  non  ignorat ;  similitudines  comparat,  et 
rebus  praesentibus  adjungit  atque  annecdt  futuras)  fa- 
cile totius  vitaB  cursum  videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  prae- 
parat  res  necessarias."  * 

As  some  authors  ascribe  reason  to  "Brutes,  so  others 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Man,  in  all  his  actions, 
is  guided  by  instinct ;  and  that  reason  is  only  an  instinct 
of  a  particular  kind.  Mr.  Smellie,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
M^atural  Histoiy^  has  labored  to  support  this  paradoxical 
play  upon  words ;  but  the  idea  is  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  his  writings,  being  started  long  ago  by  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  and  perhaps  by  others  before  him.  "  Man,"  says 
this  last  author,  "  is  as  very  an  animal  as  any  quadruped 
of  them  all,  and  most  of  his  actions  are  resolvable  into 
instinct,  notwithstanding  the  principles  which  custom 
and  education  have  superinduced."  That  it  is  possible, 
by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  definitions,  to  say  plausible  things 
in  defence  of  this,  or  of  any  other  opinion,  I  will  not  de- 
ny. But  still  every  person  of  good!^  sense  must  feel  and 
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acknowledge,  that  the  words  reason  and  instinct^  in  their 

ordinary  acceptations,  convey  two  meanings  which 
are  perfectly  distinct ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out  (as 
I  have  already  atLempted  to  show)  some  of  their  char- 
acteristical  diilerences.  In  general,  1  believe,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  although  the  multitude  often  confound 
things  which  ought  to  be  distinguished,  yet  there  are 
yery  few  cases  indeed,  if  there  be  any,  in  which  men  of 
different  ages  and  countries  have  agreed  to  distinguish 
things  by  different  names,  which  have  been  afterwards 
found,  by  an  accurate  philosophical  analysis,  to  be  the 
same  in  reality.  I  shall  leave,  therefore,  this  verbal 
quibble,  without  any  farther  comment,  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  my  readers.  More  than  enough  has,  I 
trust,  been  said  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  to  ex- 
pose its  futihty."  * 


•  I  copy  the  following  pa?;<^age  from  the  article  Ame  des  BStes,  in  the  ?;rrond  vol- 
ume of  a  Freoch  work,  entitled  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  JVatwelles,  published  at 
Paris  in  Ae  year  1804  The  coinddeDce  between  the  opidoos  of  the  author,  ( the 
illustrious  Cuvier,)  and  those  which  I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  and*  in 
other  parta  of  these  Elements,  give?  me  a  confidence  in  some  of  my  conclusiona 
ivhich  I  should  not  otherwise  haveteU;  and  eiKoui ages  me  in  the  belief,  that  the 
Theory  of  HelveHua*  wbiebf  not  many  years  ago,  was  so  prevalent  in  France,  is  now 
gradually  giving  way,  amonc^  caiitionM  and  impartial  inquirers,  to  a  philosophy  less  de- 
grading to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  more  ^vorable  to  human  happiness. 

**  On  ne  peut  done  nier  qu'il  n'y  ait  daiw  lee  bdtea,  peieeptioo,  m^moire,  jugement 
rt  habitude  ;  et  Thabitude  elle-meme  n'est  autre  chose  qu'un  jugement  devenu  si  fa- 
cile pour  avoir  ^t^  r^p^t^,  que  nous  nous  y  oonformons  en  action  avant  de  noua  etre 
aper^us  que  noin  ]*avona  fiit  <ni  esprit.  U  noua  paioit  mhut  qa*oo  aper^oit  daoa  kw 
betes  les  memes  facult^s  que  dans  les  enfans ;  seulement  I'enfant  perfectionne  son 
^tat,  et  il  lo  perfectionne  a  raesure  qu'il  apprend  k  pailer,  c'est-a-dire,  a  mcsure  qu'il 
forme  de  ses  sensations  particulieres  des  idees  g^n^ral^s,  et  qu'il  apprend  a.  exprimer 
des  id^es  abstraites  par  des  signes  convenus.  Ce  n'est  aussi  que  de  cette  epoque 
que  date  en  lui  le  souvenir  distinct  des  fait'f.  La  m^moire  historique  a  la  meme  ori- 
eine  et  le  meme  instrument  que .  le  raisonnement  i  cet  instrument,  c'est  le  laugage 
ibstndt 

"  Pourquoi  I'animal  n'est*il  point  susceptible  du  memp  prrfectionncTnfnt  que  IVn- 
iant  ?  pourquoi  n'a-t-il  jamais  ni  langage  abstrait,  ni  r^ilexion,  ni  m^moire  detaillee 
des  fidti,  ni  suite  de  lusoimemens  compliqu^s,  ni  tnuumismon  d'ezp^iienees  ae* 
quises  ?  ou,  ce  qui  revlent  au  meme,  pourquoi  chaque  individu  voit-Il  »on  intelligence 
renferm^e  dans  des  homes  si  ^troite?,  ft  pourquoi  e?*t-il  force  de  parcourir  pr^cisement 
le  meme  cercle  que  les  mdividuji  dela  lueiiie  e^pece  qui  Tont  devanc^  ?  Nous  ver- 
rons  a  Turtlele  AninuU  que  les  grandes  difii^rences  qui  distinguent  les  esp^ces,  suffi* 
^ent  bien  pour  cxpliqucr  les  diflferences  de  leurs  facult^s  ;  mais  en  est-il  qui  puisse 
rendre  rainon  de  renorme  distance  qui  existe,  quant  a  I'intelligence,  entre  I'homme 
et  le  plus  paffilt  des  auimaiiXi  tandb  qu'il  y  en  a  s!  peu  daas  l*organl8ation  ?  Jte^ 
lisnfMrire des  8eimee$  MhtrOtett  ^  -^mm  dss  Jwles.  (Notei.) 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


PAllT  THIRD,— CHAPTER  SECOND. 


Some  Account  of  Jamxs  Mitchei^l,  a  boy  bom  Deaf  and  Blind.  From  the  Trans- 
•etioiM  of  the  Royil  Sodetf  of  Edinboi^,  Yol.  YU.  Ftet  flnt* 

The  Memoir  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Royal  Society,  relates  to  the  melan- 


of  things  external  from  the  senses  of  Touch,  of  Taste, 
and  of  SmelL 


•  The  connexion  of  the  following  Appendix  with  the  precerlinn;  chapter  may  not 
at  first  be  apparent  to  a  supertici^l  reader ;  but  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  by  all 
irbo  are  able  to  perceive  how  strongly  the  minute  details  which  it  contrina  beor  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  relate  to  the  characteristical  endow- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  Solitary  as  Mitchell  is  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  con- 
fined in  his  intercourse  with  the  material  worM  within  the  narrowest  conceivable  \ 
limits,  what  a  contrast  does  he  exhibit  to  the  most  sagacious  of  the  lower  ammalSy 
thouf;h  surrounrleH  with  all  the  arts  of  civilized  man,  and  in  the  fullest  possession  of 
all  the  powers  oi  external  perception !  Even  in  his  childish  occupations  and  pastimes, 
we  may  discern  the  rudiments  of  a  rational  and  improvable  nature ;  more  partieularfy 
in  that  stock  of  knowledirp,  scanty  as  it  is,  which  he  has  been  led  to  acquire  by  the 
impulse  of  bis  own  spontaneous  and  eager  ewiosUy*  Some  of  the  occupations 
here  described  I  might  almost  dignify  by  the  name  ofexperimeniB, 

The  attentive  inquirer  will  discover  in  this  nicrnoir,  pi  oaf;^  of  hi?  possessing  various 
Other  faculties  and  principles  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Uie  lower  animals ;  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  for  instance,  or,  at  least,  a  susceptibility  of  the  emotion  of  laughter; 
an  emotion  of  wliieli  MiUon  has  jiAtly  nid — 


But,  above  all,  a  capacity  of  cariying  on  intercourse  with  other  rational  beings  by 
means  of  conventional  signs.  How  &r  the  culture  of  his  intdlecliial  powers  might 
have  been  carried  by  the  TmpioveineDt  and  extension  of  these  rudimentB  oflaiigiMge, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

The  substance  of  tiiis  Appendix  might,  I  am  sensible,  have  been  introduced  here 
in  an  abridged  form;  but  as  the  value  of  the  particnlars  contained  fai  it  depend^ 
entirely  upon  their  nuthnntirity  nnd  accuracy,  it  appeared  to  me  more  proper  to 
reprint  it  literally  as  it  was  at  iirst  written.  The  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  evidence  on  which  every  fact  resti»  which  I  have  tibought  it  of 
iai|NMrlaBce  to  lecwd. 


Smilofl  from  reaaon  flow. 
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It  is  now  considerably  more  than  a  year  since  I  first 
heard  of  this  case  firom  my  very  ingenious  friend,  Mr. 
Wardrop,  .surgeon  in  London ;  a  gentleman  whose 
scientific  attainments  and  professional  skill  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  mention  to  this  audience.  The  informa- 
tion which  he  then  communicated  to  me  was  extremely 
general ;  but  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  all  my  curi- 
osity. "  I  have  at  present,"  says  he,  "  a  patient  under 
my  care,  whose  case  is,  I  believe,  unique.  It  is  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old,  who  was  born  blind  and  deaj\  and 
of  course  dumb.  His  senses  of  touch  and  smell  have 
a  wonderful  degree  of  acuteness ;  for  by  these  alone  he 
has  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  extemd 
things,  and  is  able  to  know  readily  his  old  acquaintances 
from  strangers.  The  powers  of  his  mind  are  vigorous. 
He  is  evidently  capable  of  reflection  and  reasoning, 
and  is  warmly  attached  to  his  parents.  He  has  a  most 
delicate  palate,  and  partakes  only  of  the  most  simple 
food.  I  have  couched  one  of  his  eyes  successfully ; 
and  he  is  much  amused  with  the  visible  world,  though 
he  mistrusts  information  gained- by  that  avanue.  One 
day  I  got  him  a  new  and  gaudy  suit  of  clothes,  which 
delighted  him  beyond  description.  It  was  the  most 
interesting  scene  of  sensual  gratification  I  ever  be- 
held."* 

The  first  idea  which  struck  me  on  receiving  this  in- 
telligence was,  that  so  extraordinary  a  combination  of 
circumstances  might  perhaps  afford  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  or  of  correcting,  in  an  unequivocal 
manner,  some  of  those  details  in  Cheselden's  celebra- 
ted narrative,  about  which  considerable  doubts  have 
been  lately  entertained,  in  consequence  of  their  disa- 
greement with  the  results  of  Mr.  Ware's  experience.! 

*  This  letter  was  dated  October  4, 1810. 

f  Mr,  Ware's  paper  here  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Phih<>ophieal  lyansaC' 
twns  lot  IdOl.  The  argument  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  dflord  agdinst  Chesel* 
den  (founded  oik  tfie  case  of  Master  W.)  hai  alWajB  appeared  to  me  to  prove 
rothinc:  in  consequence  of  its  aiming  to  prove  too  much.  Of  this  patient,  (a  boj 
who  was  restored  to  sight  at  seven  yean  of  age»  after  be  had  been  blind  from  v&y 
eariy  inftnc^,)  we  are  told,  that  two  days  uter  the  operation,  tiie  handkerddef 
whirh  was  tied  over  his  eyes  having  slipped  upward,  he  distinguished  the  tabic,  by 
the  side  of  which  his  mother  was  sitting*  **  It  was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  £rom 
turn ;  and  he  obaerved,  Dktf  it  foot  €mm4  wiffk  a  gittn  dotht  (which  was  leai* 
ly  m  caae,)  and  that  it  waa  afittto  ftrther  off  4ban  hn  waa  aUe  to  nocfa.** 
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A  repetition  of  such  observations  and  experiments  as 

Clieselden  made,  would,  I  imagined,  be  greatly  facilitat- 
ed, by  the  total  deafness  of  the  patient  m  question ;  the 
judgments  which  a  blind  man  is  enabled  to  form  of  dis- 
tances (at  least  of  ma//  distances)  by  the  ear,  approach- 
ingy  in  point  of  accuracy,  very  nearly  to  those  which  we 

Mr.  Ware  afterwards  infomui  us,  that  *'  he  held  a  ltiU«r  before  his  patieot,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  {nches,  when  he  told  hini»  after  a  short  hesitatioQ,  that 

it  was  apiece  of  paper  ,  that  it  was  square,  which  he  knew  by  its  corncrj),  and  that  ' 
it  was  longer  in  one  direction  than  it  was  in  the  other." — "  i  then,"  says  he, "  showed 
him  a  smul  oblong  band-box,  covered  with- red  leather ;  wMch  he  said  was  red,  and 
square,  and  pointed  at  once  to  its  four  comers.  The  observation,  however,  whieb 
appeared  to  nr?  most  rcii.Hrk:»'>l«',  \v  ?«,  that  which  relatod  to  a  white  stone-mug; 
which  he  iirst  called  a  ichtlc  babiii,  but,  soon  after,  recoUecLiiig  hirasclf,  said  it  was  a 
mug,  because  it  had  a  handle." 

Of  the  correctness  and  fidelity  of  this  statement,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
But  the  only  inference  which  can,  with  certainty,  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the 
patient  saw  too  well  before  tiie  operation  to  make  bis  perceptions  e^ierwardt  of  any 
value  for  decifMni:  the  point  in  question.  Tf  he  was  able  to  recognise  a  green  cloth 
aad  a  piece  of  while  paper,  the  very  mooieut  that  the  bandage  was  removed,  the 
degree  of  sij^t  which  he  possessed  previous  to  Mr.  Ware's  acquaintance  with  him, 
must  have  been  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  variety  of  sensationa,  quite  sufficient 
to  serve  as  materials  for  an  imperfect  visual  language ; — a  language,  if  not  accu- 
rately significant  of  comparative  distances  from  the  eye,  at  least  fully  adequate  to 
convey,  through  the  channel  of  Ihtt  organ,  the  intimati<Mi  of  distance  in  general 
or  of  what  Berkeley  calls  outness  ; — perhaps,  also,  some  indistinct  perception  of 
diversities  of  msi&^  ^ur£.  The  slightest,  and,  to  us,  the  most  evanescent  shades 
of  difference  in  these  sensations,  wiU,  we  may  be  assured,  become  in  tiie  case  of 
such  an  individual,  signs  of  all  the  various  changes  in  the  stale  of  aonoonding  ob- 
jects, with  which  they  have  any  connexion. 

Haying  mentioned,  on  this  occasion,  the  name  of  BCr.  Ware,  I  ^nk  it  but  justiee 
to  him  to  add,  tli^it  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  himself  di^po^e  l  to  |)u3h  his 
argument  against  Cheselden  so  far  as  has  been  apprelteoded  by  some  later  writers. 
In  the  following  passages,  he  not  only  seems  to  admit  the  truth  of  that  optical 
principle  wUch  he  has  been  generally  understood  to  controvert,  but  even  points . 
at  the  same  explanation  which  I  have  already  suggested,  of  the  appatent  inconsis* 
tency  between  his  own  experience  and  that  of  lus  predecessor. 

**  I  beg  leave,*'  says  he,  **  to  add  fiirtlier,  that  on  making  inquiries  of  two  children, 
between  seven  and  eight  yerirs  of  age,  now  under  ray  care,  both  of  whom  have 
been  blind  tiom  birth,  and  on  whom  no  overatwn  has  ffet  bten  performed,  1  find 
tint  Oie  knowledge  they  hare  oi  e<dofs,  mnited  as  it  is,  is  snffidMit  to  enable  thrai 
to  tell  whether  col  ) I (1  objects  be  brought  nearer  to  or  carried  farther  from  them; 
.for  instance,  whetiier  they  are  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  or  four  inches  from  their 
eyes, 

•  •  *  •  *  « 

**  I  am  aware,  that  these  observstions  not  only  differ  from  those  that  are  related 
of  Mr.  Chcseldea's  patient,  but  appear,  on  the  first  statement,  to  opppose  a  principle 
in  optics,  whidilbeHette  is  commonly  and  justly  admitted,  that  the  senses  of  nght 
and  feeling  have  no  other  connexion  but  that  which  is  formed  by  experience;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  ideas  derived  from  feeling,  can  have  no  power  to  direct  the  judg- 
ment, witih  respect  either  to  the  distance  or  form  of  visible  objects.  It  diotdd  be 
recollected,  however,  that  persons  who  have  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  are  not,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  bUnd,  though  they  are  depriv  ed  of  all  useful  sight.  The  instan' 
ces  I  have  adduced  prove,  that  the  knowledge  they  lutve  of  colors  is  soflftdent  to 
give  them  some  i<lea  of  distance,  even  in  their  darkest  state.  When  therefore,  their 
ei<xht  is  cleared  by  tlic  removal  of  the  opaque  crystalline  which  intercepted  the  li<;ht, 
and  the  color  of  objects  is  thereby  made  to  appear  stronger,  will  it  be  difficult  or 
impidlosophical  to  conceive,  that  their  ideas  ei  distance  will  be  strengthened,  and  so 
far  extcnfletl,  as  to  give  them  a  knowledge  even  of  the  outline  and  figure  of  tluMO' 
objects  with  the  color  of  wliich  they  were  previously  acquainted  i  " 
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are  accustomed  to  form  by  means  of  the  eye.  I  had  once 

occasion  to  witness  the  precision  with  which  Mr.  Gough 
of  Kendal  (by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  ingenious  per- 
son, Imrn  blind,  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet  with) 
guessed  at  the  dimensions  of  a  large  room,  a  few  min- 
utes after  he  had  entered  it.  The  error  he  committed 
was  a  mere  trifle  ;  not  exceeding  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  practised  eye  of  a  joiner  or  of  an 
architect.  It  is  not  every  operator^  however  dexterous 
in  his  own  art,  who  can  be  expected  to  attend  sufficient- 
ly to  these  collateral  circumstances,  or  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  which  a  blind  person,  suddenly  put  in 
possession  of  a  new  sense,  must  expciience,  when  he 
attempts  to  distinguish,  in  his  estimates  of  distances, 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye  from  those  of  the  ear  or  of 
the  nostrils.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  indeed,  or 
at  least  strikingly  analogous  to  it,  happens  every  moment 
to  ourselves,  in  the  judgments  we  pronounce  on  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  visible  objects,  without  any  sus- 
picion on  our  part,  how  much  these  judgments  are  in- 
fluenced by  co-existent  impressions  of  odor  or  of  sound. 

In  consequence  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  had 
been  led  by  the  first  general  outline  which  I  received  of 
this  occurrence,  to  indulge  a  hope  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  might  offer  some  facilities  which  had  not 
been  before  experienced,  for  establishing,  by  palpable 
and  incontestible  proofs,  the  distmction  between  the 
original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  mability  of  the  patient  to  answer, 
by  speech,  the  queries  which  might  be  proposed  to  him 
vrith  respect  to  the  new  world  to  which  he  had  been  so 
recently  introduced,  would,  I  conceived,  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  those  around  him  to  other  signs  of  a  less 
ambiguous  nature,  place  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions beyond  the  reacii  of  controversy. — Not  that,  even 
upon  this  supposition,  every  difficulty  would  have  been 
removed ;  inasmuch  as  intimations  concerning  distance 
may  be  occasionally  conveyed  to  a  bUnd  man,  not  only 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  but  by  some  of  those  feelings 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  the  sense  of  Touch.* 

*TlMbliiidBiMk  of  Mmcnmt  (mentioiied  by  Didwot)  judgad  of  Ui  dUrtvnoa 
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In  observing,  accordingly  the  first  visual  perceptions 
even  of  a  patient  born  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  some  very 
nice  attentions  would  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
truth.  But  what  proportion  do  these  bear  to  the  nume- 
rous and  refined  precautions  which  become  indispensa- 
ble, where  the  patient  is  reminded  by  every  query  which 
is  addressed  to  his  ear,  of  the  distance  and  relative  po- 
sition of  the  questioner  1   Justly  might  Diderot  say, — 

Preparer  et  nUerroger  m  aveugle  nfn^eul  point  itetme 
4>ccmfaiian  mdigne  dea  talens  riuma  de  Jfewton^  Des- 
cartes, Locke,  et  Leibnitz" — I  mention  this,  because,  from 
the  great  degree  of  perfection  to  which  this  br;inch  of 
surgery  has  been  lately  carried,  the  increasing  number 
of  such  cases  may  be  expected  to  multiply  daily  the 
opportunities  of  philosophical  experiment  ;  and  it  is  of 
importance,  that  those  who  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  them,  should  be  fully  apprized  of  the  dehcacy 
and  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  which  they  have 
to  observe  and  to  record.* 

In  giving  way  to  these  speculations,  I  had  proceeded 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  blindness  of  the  patient  was 
complete;  not  sufiiciently  atuaiding  to  (what  was  long 
ago  remarked  by  Cheselden)  the  qualified  sense  in 
which  the  word  blindness  is  understood  by  surgical  ope- 
rators. "  Though  this  gentleman  was  blind,^^  says 
Cheselden,  speaking  of  the  patient  whose  case  he  has 
so  well  described,  dsii  said  of  all  persons  who  have 
ripe  cataractSy  yet  they  are  never  so  blind,  from  that 
cause,  but  that  they  can  discern  day  from  night;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  strong  light,  distinguish  black, 
white,  and  scarlet ;  but  they  cannot  perceive  the  shape 
of  any  thing.  Thus  it  was  with  this  young  gentleman/* 
The  case  I  have  since  found  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  in  a  degree  considerably  greater,  with  the  boy  who 
has  given  Occasion  to  this  memoir ;  insomuch  that  his 
condition  seems  to  have  approached  much  nearer  to 


from  the  fire-place  by  the  degree  of  heat ;  and  of  his  approach  to  any  solid  obstacle, 
by  the  action  or  puUe  of  the  air  udoq  his  tace.  The  same  thing  is  recorded  of  Dr. 
Sandeiwn  by  hh  meceMor  Mr.  Coraon. 

*  For  the  assisinnrr  of  those  to  whom  piic}i  a  <;ubject  of  observation  mny  occtir, 
some  judicious  bints  are  suggested  in  the  Lettre  tur  ks  Aimigks  d  Pwagc  de  ceuv 
qui  voienL 
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that  of  Mr.  Ware's  patient  than  to  that  of  Chcselden's. 

"At  the  time  of  life,  "  Mr  Wardrop  observes,  " when 
this  boy  began  to  walk,  he  seemed  to  be  attracted  by 
bright  and  dazzling  colors  ;  and  though  every  thing  con- 
nected with  his  history  appears  to  prove  that  he  derived 
little  ii^armcUian  from  the  organ  of  sight,  yet  he  received 
from  it  much  semual  gratification. 

He  used  to  hold  between  his  eve  and  luminous  ob- 
jectSy  such  bodies  as  he  had  found  to  increase,  by  their 
mterposition,  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  it  was  one  of 
his  cnief  amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  by 
means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles,  or  sinailar 
substances,  which  he  held  betvvec  n  his  eye  and  the 
light,  and  turned  about  in  various  directions.  These, 
too,  he  would  often  break  with  his  teeth,  and  give  them 
that  form  which  seemed  to  please  him  most.  There 
were  other  modes  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  grat- 
ifying this  fondness  for  Ught.  He  would  retire  to  any 
out-house,  or  to  any  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  remain  there  for  some  consid- 
erable time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  some  smaU  hole  or 
chink  which  admitted  the  sun's  rays,  eagerly  catching 
them.  He  would  also,  during  the  winter  nights,  often 
retire  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  and  kindle  a  light 
for  his  amusement.  On  these  occasions,  as  well  as  in 
the  gratification  of  his  other  senses,  his  countenance 
and  gestures  displayed  a  most  interesting  avidity  and 
curiosity. 

*^  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with 
precision,  the  degree  of  sight  which  he  enjoyed ;  but 
from  the  preternatural  acuteness  which  his  SQ^ses  of 
touch  and  smell  had  acquired,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  habitually  employed  to  collect  that  information  for 
which  the  sight  is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed with  confidence,  that  he  derived  httle,  if  any  as- 
sistence  from  his  eyes,  as  organs  of  vision.  The  ap- 
pearances of  disease,  besides,  in  the  eyes,  were  such  as 
to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  they 
enabled  him  merely  to  distinguish  colors,  and  differences 
in  the  intensity  of  light." 

From  this  history  of  the  patient's  previous  situation, 
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it  appeared  evident  that  his  case  was  not  of  such  a  sort 
as  to  afi'ord  an  opportunity  of  bnngin(<  Cheselden's  con- 
clusions to  the  test.  On  the  conirary,  his  habits  of  ob- 
servation, and  even  of  experiment^  on  his  visual  sensa* 
tions,  combined  with  the  singular  acuteness  and  discrim- 
ination of  his  olfactory  perceptions,  rendered  it.almost 
certain  that  the  results  of  a  successful  operation  on  his 
eyes  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Mr.  Ward's 
paper.  Such,  accordingly,  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
the  issue  of  this  new  experiment; — in  describing  which, 
however,  I  must  remark,  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Wardrop, 
as  a  cautious  and  philosophical  observer,  he  has  abstain- 
ed from  drawing  the  slightest  inference  to  the  prejudice 
of  Cheselden's  statement ; — a  statement  notliing  can  dis- 
prove till  a  case  shall  occur  of  a  patient  cured  of  totaly 
or  abnoat  total  blindness ;  and  till  this  case  shall  be  ob- 
served and  examined  vrith  all  the  nice  precautions 
which  so  delicate  and  complicated  a  phenomenon  de- 
mands. .  . 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Wardrop  through  the  details  of 
the  surgical  operation ;  in  performing  which,  he  was 
forced,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  patient,  to 
employ  a  mechanical  apparatus,  for  fixing  his  body  and 
head  in  an  immovable  posture.  I  flatter  myself  that 
he  will  soon  communicate  to  the  public  a  history  of  the 
whole  case  i  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  his  me- 
moir of  any  part  of  its  interest*  The  genend  results 
alone  are  connected  with  the  objects  which  I  have  at 
present  in  view ;  and  these  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
state  in  Mr.  Wardrop's  words. 

"  When  the  operation  was  finished,  he  expressed 
great  satisfaction  ;  gazed  around  him,  and  appeared 
to  distinguish  objects.  This,  however,  could  not  be  as- 
certained in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  would 
have  been  prejudicial  to  his  recovery  to  make  any  ex- 
periments; but  it  could  be  perceived  from  the  change 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.   His  eye,  accord- 

*  Thli  ▼•ry  euiiovi  wd  interestine  Memoir  bai  rince  been  pubHehed  under  Ae 

title  of  "  ITi-^tory  of  Janie<;  Mitchell,  a  Boy  born  Blind  and  De  if,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Operation  performed  for  the  Recoveiy  of  his  Siffht,  by  James  Wardrop, 
F.  R,  S.  Edin."-— liondon*  piinted  ibr  Jeim  Munay,  Aloemarle  Street,  &c.  &c. 
181S. 
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ingly,  being  covered  up,  he  was  carried  borne,  and  put 
to  bed  in  a  dark  room ;  alter  which  he  was  bled  in  the 
arm  

On  the  fourth  day,  I  examined  the  eye  accurately, 
and  observed  the  state  of  his  vision.  I  found  that  the 
crystalline  lens  (which  had  been  pushed  upwards  and 
backwards)  had  altered  its  situation  since  the  operation, 
and  could  be  again  distinguished,  covering  about  one 
fourth  of  the  upper  edge  oi  the  pupiL  The  other  part 
of  the  pupil  was  quite  transparent,  and  all  the  blood 
which  was  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber  during  the 
operation  was  now  absorbed.  On  making  trial  if  he 
could  distinguish  any  object  he  readily  discovered  a 
book,  or  any  similar  thing,  placed  on  the  coverlet  of  the 
bed ;  and  in  many  of  his  attempts,  he  seemed  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  their  distance. 

*^  On  the  fifth  day  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  was  brought 
into  a  room  having  an  equal  and  moderate  light.  He 
walked  about  the  room. readily  ;  and  the  expression  of 
bis  countenance  was  much  altered,  having  acquired 
that  look  which  indicated  the  enjoyment  of  vision.  In- 
deed, he  always  walked  about  before  the  operation,  with 
.much  freedom  :  and  even  on  a  very  rugged  and  une- 
qual road,  he  did  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least  from 
aAy  jolting. 

"  He  appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  having  lived  in  it  several  days  previous  to  the 
operation ;  but  though  he  evidently  distinguished,  and 
attempted  to  touch  objects  which  were  placed  before 

him,  judging  pretty  accurately  of  their  distances,  yet  he 
seemed  to  trust  little  to  the  information  given  by  hi^  eye, 
and  always  turned  away  his  head,  while  he  felt  accurately 
over  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  bodies  presented  to  him. 

"  On  the  sixth  day  he  appeared  stronger,  and  amused 
himself  a  good  deal  with  looking  out  of  the  window, 
seeming  to  observe  the  carts  and  carriages  which  were 
passing  in  the  street.  On  putting  a  shilling  on  the  mid- 
dle of  a  table,  he  instantly  laid  his  hand  upon  it 

On  the  seventh  day  the  inflamation  was  nearly  gone, 


and  he  observed  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  this  size 
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lying  on  the  table.  I  took  him  into  the  street,  and  he 
appeared  much  interested  in  the  busy  scene  around 
him and  at  times  seemed  frightened.  A  post  support- 
ing a  scaffold,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from 
him,  chiefly  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  timorously  ap- 
proached it,  groping,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  cau- 
tiously until  he  touched  it.'* 

01  tliese  very  valuable  facts  Mr.  Wardrop  has  left  us 
to  lorm  our  own  judfz^ment.  To  myself,  I  must  own, 
that,  due  allowances  being  made,  tirst,  for  the  visual  5m- 
sations  which  were  familiar  to  the  patient  from  his  infan- 
cy ;  and  secondly  for  the  intimate  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance which  he  had  acquired  of  things  external,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  perceptions  of  mell  and  of  loticA  /  the  re- 
sult appears,  on  the  whole,  as  favorable  as  could  reasona- 
bly have  been  expected,  to  the  Berkeleian  theory  of 
vision  :  Nor  am  I  able  to  observe  a  single  circumstance 
of  any  importance,  which  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Cheseideu's  narrative.* 


•  I  have  said,  the  " general  tenor  of  rbp';(oU1pn':<  narrative," — forthcrcnre  «ome 
expressions  ascribed  by  him  to  bis  patioitt,  which  mmi,  in  my  opiuion,  be  uuder- 
■tood  with  ft  considerable  de^e  of  latitude.  And,  Indted,  If  we  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  astonishment  anrf  apitation  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  suclden  acqui- 
ntioa  of  a  new  aeose,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  authority  of  the 
ntntUve  rests  nrach  mote  on  the  conviction  which  tlie  whole  dreooistances  of 
{he  case  bad  left  on  Ches^cliien's  own  mind,  tlian  on  the  verbal  answers  (intelli- 
gent and  satisfactory  as  most  of  these  are,)  which  his  patient  arave  to  the  queries  of 
hi-<  attendants.  It  was  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  1  before  hinted  at  the 
advanlaires  which  he  would  have  enjoyed,  in  observin«f  and  describing  the  fiieiM 
before  him,  if  his  patient  had  been  detf  as  well  as  blinil,  lilte  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. ♦ 

Of  one  expression  employed  by  Cheselden's  younr  man,  I  thtailc  it  proper  to  talce 

some  notice  here,  on  account  of  the  strr  s  which  mi.  Ware  seems  di-pascd  to  lay 
upon  it,  as  at  variance  with  the  lauguaj^e  used  by  his  patient.  Master  W.  "  When 
the  young  gentlernan  first  saw,"  says  Cheselden,  **hewas8o6r  from  making  any 
judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objc  t^  whatever  touched  his  eyes 
(as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin."  It  seems  to  me  inconceivable, 
that  Cheseldcn  could  have  meant  this  last  phrase  to  be  interpreted  literally ;  for  the 
thing  which  it  implies  is  altogether  impossible.  The  most  obvious  meaning  which 
the  words  convey  h,  that  the  object  seemed  to  be  contiguous  to,  or  in  eontact  with, 
the  eomea  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  office  of  the  cornea  is  merely  to  transn;it 
the  rays  to  the  rttinat  which  it  does  without  itself  receiving  any  senrible  impression 
of  which  wc  are  conscious.  Mr.  Adam  Sirdth,  too  lias  objected  to  this  mode  of 
speaking,  though  on  grounds  somewhat  ditiei  en  t.  "When  the  young  gentleman 
said,"  ( I  quote  Mr.  Smith's  words,)  that  the  obfects  wMch  he  saw  touched  his  eyes, 
he  certainly  coidd  not  mean  Jbat  they  pressed  upon  or  resisted  his  eyes;  for  the  oh* 
jects  of  sight  never  act  upon  the  organ  in  any  way  that  resomfde^  pressure  or  resis- 
tance. He  could  mean  no  more  than  that  they  were  close  upon  his  eyes,  or,  to 
sjwoA  more  jwoperJ^,  jvcrAops,  that  they  were  in  hu  eyes."  *  Mr.  Smith's  idea  in 

•6m  an  giwy  m  As  Extsrmai  Sauts,  hf  Man  flnltti,  LL.  D.  (publisbad  aaioag  hi»  porthumoiM 
papsiB.) 
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The  strong  impression  which  Mr.  Ware's  paper  has 
lately  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  support  which  it 
is  probable  many  readers  will  imagine  that  the  argument 
against  Cheselden  derives  from  the  observations  of  Mr, 
Wardrop,  will  account  sufficiently  for  the  length  to 
which  the  foregoing  remarks  have  extended :  Or,  if  any 
farther  apology  be  necessary,  I  trust  that  allowances 
will  be  made  for  my  anxicLy  to  obtain  from  the  enlight- 
ened Operators  of  the  present  times,  an  additional  con- 
tribution of  evidence  in  confirmation  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant theories  of  modem  philosophy. 

Mr.  Wardrop  afterwards  enters  into  some  cbcumstan- 
tial  and  very  pleasing  details  with  respect  to  an  incident 
alluded  to  in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  from 
one  of  his  letters; — ^the  joy  manifested  by  iiis  patient 
when  he  was  first  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gaudy  clothes. 
From  this  part  of  his  mi^moir  I  shall  only  transcribe  a 
few  lines.  "  His  partiality  to  colors  seemed  to  depend 
entirely  on  their  comparative  brilliancy.  He  in  general 
liked  objects  that  were  white  ;  and  still  more  particu- 
larly those  of  a  red  color*  A  white  waistcoat  or  white 
Stockings  pleased  him  exceedingly ;  and  he  gave  always 
a  decided  preference  to  yellow  ^oves.   One  day  I  ob*' 


fUi  last  dause,  was,  I  presume,  that  the  Tocal  situation  of  the  object  was  referred  hj 
the  patient  to  the  refma,  where  the  image  of  the  object  is  painted.  Now,  I  c  nifpss, 
for  my  own  part,  Uiat  although  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  his  criticism  on 
Cheselden,  I  am  by  no  means  satianed,  that  tiie  emendation  wUch  he  has  suggested 

of  the  younj^  gentleman's  description  is  unexceptionable  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  the  impression  of  a  moderate  light  on  the  retina^  is  accompanied  with  any 
perception  of  the  part  of  the  body  on  wUch  tiie  impression  is  made.  Where  the 
ugbt,  iodeed,  is  so  powerful  as  to  produce  pain,  the  caae  comes  to  be  different ;  for  a 
sen^'r^ticn  of  touch  is  then  united  with  the  proper  sensation'^  of  9io;ht  ,•  v)u<\  it  is  char- 
actenslical  of  all  seusatious of  touch,  that  they  are  accon)j>aiiied  with  .i  perce])tioa  of 
the  local  tHuaUon  of  their  exciting  causes.  This,  however,  it  in  well  known,  doea 
not  tnke  place  with  respert  to  the  sensations  of  smell  nnd  of  sfniin]  ;  nor  do  I  ima- 
gine it  to  take  place,  pnor  to  experience^  with  retipect  to  the  sensations  received 
Qie  eye.  And,  therefore,  If  a  patient,  in  such  circumstances,  should  be  led,  by  his 
first  visual  perceptions,  to  connect  them  locally  with  the  organ  by  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, I  should  be  inclined  rather  to  ascribe  this  to  concomitant  feelings  of  pain, 
(produced  by  the  recent  operation,  or  by  the  too  sudden  impression  of  a  strong  light,) 
than  to  any  of  those  sensations  which  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  sense  of 
sight.  But  this  di'^cussion  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  prosecute  at  present,  as  the 
opinion  we  may  happen  to  form  with  respect  to  it,  (whatever  that  opinion  may  be,) 
cao  never  afiect  the  truth  of  that  clause  in  Cheselden's  statement,  m  which  he  aa- 
serU,  vpon  the  evidence  of  his  own  observations,  that  "  when  his  patient  first  saw, 
he  was  unable  to  form  any  judgment  about  distances."  T^e  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence ia  only  n  loose  and  unintelligible  oomment  of  the  young  man  on  tftia  ainipla 
lact 
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5eryed  him  to  take  out  of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  red  sealing' 
wax,  which  he  had  kept  for  the  beauty  of  its  color.  .  .  • 

•  •  «  •  •  'A  pair  of  green  glasses  were  given 

him»  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  influence  of  the  bright 
sun  on  the  still  irritable  eye ;  and  from  them  also  he  de- 
rived great  pleasure.  Indeed,  when  he  first  put  them 
on,  he  laughed  aloud  with  delight." 

A  few  weeks  alier  I  had  been  favored  by  Mr.  Ward- 
rop  with  his  first  communication  on  this  subject,  I  learn- 
ed, through  a  different  channel,  that  his  patient  had  left 
London  ;  and,  as  I  had  never  happened  to  make  any  in- 
quiries about  his  connexions,  or  tl^  place  of  his  nativi- 
ty, I  had  abandoned  for  many  months  all  expectations 
of  farther  intelligence  with  respect  to  him ;  when  he  was 
most  unexpectedly  and  agreeably  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection by  a  letter  which  I  received  last  week  from  Mr. 
Professor  Glennie,  the  very  learned  and  worthy  succes- 
sor of  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  academical  chair  at  Aberdeen. 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Glennie  encloses  "An  Account  of 
James  Mitchell,  a  lad  in  the  county  of  Moray,  born  blind 
and  deaf;"  drawn  up,  at  Mr.  Glennie's  request,  by  a 
neighbouring  clergyman*  From  the  narrative  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  is  the  very  patient  who  was  formerly  un- 
der Mr.  Wardrop's  care ;  and  it  appears  farther,  that 
although  his  blindness  returned  again,  not  long  after  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  peculiarities  of  his  case 
still  continue  to  present,  under  a  new  and  very  different 
form,  a  subject  of  examination  and  inquiry,  not  less  in- 
teresting than  if  Mr.  VVardrop's  exertions  in  his  favor 
had  been  rewarded  with  permanent  surress. 

A  short  extract  from  Mr,  Glennie's  letter  will  form  the  • 
best  introduction  I  can  prefix  to  the  history  which  is  to 
follow. 

I  send  you  enclosed  an  account  of  a  clergyman's 
son  who  was  bom  deaf  and  blind.  The  account  is  im- 
perfect as  yet;  but  it  is  an  accurate  answer  to  a  series 

of  questions  which  I  put  to  the  cleigynian  who  has  ta- 
ken the  trouble  to  draw  it  up.  As  he  has  very  obliging- 
•  ly  otlered  to  answer  any  more  queries  that  I  make,  I 
have  prepared  a  good  many  addiuonal  questions,  that 
the  present  state  of  the  young  man's  mind  may  be  as- 
yoL.  III.  38 
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certadned  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  Much 
light  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  mental  faculties,  if 
accurate  experiments  and  observations  had  been  made 
on  patients  in  such  circumstances  as  this  unfortunate 
young  man.  I  intend,  if  it  be  possible,  to  visit  him  du- 
ring our  summci  Mication  ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  little 
can  be  done  iu  siu  h  a  case,  even  in  a  visit  of  some  days, 
compared  with  what  may  be  accomplished  by  his  con- 
stant attendants,  if  we  could  teach  them  to  make  the 
proper  experiments.  For  this  purpose,  the  only  thing 
I  can  think  of  is,  to  direct  the  mother  and  sister  to  have 
recourse  to  the  narratives  of  some  instances  not  dissim- 
ilar, that  theur  attention  may  be  drawn  to  their  own  meth- 
ods of  communication,  wmch,  having  become  habitual, 
escape  their  notice.  But  I  must  forbear  entering  on  a 
minute  discussion  of  this  case,  which  appears  to  me  very 
interesting." 


Before  I  proceed  to  read  the  paper  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  mention, 
that  I  have  not  been  favored  with  the  name  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  that  I  must  therefore  request,  it  may  not  be 
considered,  in  its  present  form,  as  a  lair  subject  of  dis- 
xiussion  or  of  criticism.  That  it  bears  strong  marks  of 
uncommon  intelligence  and  discrimination  in  the  observ- 
er, must  be  universally  acknowledged  ;  but  it  reached 
me  so  very  lately,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  solicit, 
through  Mr.  Glennie,  the  author^s  permission  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Society.* 


*I  luiTd  since  learned  from  Mr.  Glennie,  that  the  paper  in  question  was  writteo  bf 
the  Reverend  Tlioraas  Macfarlane,  minlsterof  Edinkillie,  in  the  presbytery  of  Forres. 
Mr.  Gleooie  mlda  a  senteace  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote,  as  some  apology  for  llw 
Ubertjr  I  now  take  in  mentioning  Mr.  Mi^rlane's  name  without  his  express  aoflioT. 
ity.  I  certainly  would  not  have  presumed  to  do  ao,  if  I  had  not  been  fully  persua- 
ded, that  all  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  subjects,  will  feel  much 
indebted  to  him  for  his  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  statement. 

'*  As  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Macfarlane  your  wish  to  print  his  niMnolr,  I  tnkt  Ibr 
granted  tbat  has  no  objection  to  your  m^kin^  this  use  of  his  p^tdy  al&0|||^  ho 
has  not  expressed  his  sentiments  explicitly  to  this  puipose.'* 
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AD0frm  to  tome  Qaolef  tddreued  to  a  Clergyman  in  the  county  of  Moray,  by  Mr. 
Professor  Glennie  of  Marischal  Colle^,  Aberdeen,  witli  respect  to  Iambv 
M1XCHX14.,  a  lad  ozteen  yean  of  age>  who  waa  bom  blind  and  deail 

"  The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  is  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  Donald  Mitchell,  late  minister  of  Ardclach,  a 
Highland  parish)  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Findhom. 
He  was  bom  1 1th  November  1795,  and  is  the  sixth  child 
of  his  parents,  being  the  youngest  except  one.  All  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  (as  were  also  his  parents,)  are  per- 
fectly free  from  the  deficiency  of  sight  and  hearing, 
which  occurs  in  his  case  ;  and  are  healthy  and  well 
formed.  His  mother,  who  is  an  intelh<?ent  and  sensible 
lady,  very  early  discovered  his  unfortunate  situation  : 
she  noticed  that  he  was  blind,  from  his  discovering  no 
desire  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  light,  or  to  any  bright  ob- 
ject; and  afterw^ards,  (in  his  early  infancy  akoy)  she  as- 
certained his  being  deciff  from  the  circumstance  that  no 
noise,,  however  loud,  awakened  him  from  sleep.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  discovered  a  most  extraordinary  acuteness 
of  the  senses  ot  touch  and  smell ;  being  very  soon  able, 
by  these,  to  distinguish  strangers  from  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  and  any  litUe  article  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  himself,  from  what  belonged  to  others.  In  his 
childhood,  the  most  noticeable  circumstance  relating  to 
to  him,,  was  an  eager  desire  to  strike  upon  his  fore-teeth 
any  thing  he  could  get  hold  of ;  this  he  would  do  for 
hours  ;  and  seemed  particularly  gratified  if  it  was  a  key, 
or  any  instrument  that  gave  a  sharp  sound  when  struck 
against  his  teeth.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
auditory  nerve  was  not  altogether  dormant  

"  In  1808,  and  again  in  1810,  his  father  carried  him 
to  London,  where  operations  were  performed  upon  his 
eyes  by  the  most  eminent  practitioners,  with  vcrij  little, 
or  rather  with  ;io  (permanent)  success;*  while  an  at- 


•  That  one  of  fhr^r  operations  wn^:  attended  with  considerable  success  in  the  first 
hutcmee,  appeara  not  only  from  Ihu  extracts  already  copied  from  Mr.  Wardrop's  nar- 
latiTOt  but  from  die  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  that  gentlemaa  from  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Mitchell.  This  letter  is  dated  5th  0(  tol  or,  I  '^IO,  about  a  month  after  Ifr. 
Mitchell  and  his  aoa  had  leftLoadon»  to  return  home  by  tea. 
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tempt  that  was  made  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  the 
sense  oi  hearing,  by  piercing  the  tympanum,  totally  fail- 
ed. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this  poor  lad  ;  it  re- 
mains now  to  give  some  account  of  his  appearance,  be- 
haviour, the  feelings  by  which  he  seems  to  be.  actuated, 
the  inanner  in  which  he  conveys  his  desires  and  the 

methods  by  which  he  is  managed. 

"  1.  His  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  unfortunate 
defects,  does  by  no  means  indicate  fatuity  ;  nay,  the  hn- 
eaments  of  thought  are  very  observable  upon  it.  His 
features  at  times,  (in  church,  for  instance,  and  during 
the  time  of  family  prayer,)  are  perfectly  composed  and 
sedate ;  when  sensible  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
or  of  any  object  which  awakens  his  curiosity,  his  face 
appears  animated  ;  and  when  offended  or  enraged,  he 
has  a  very  marked  ferocity  of  look.  He  is  (for  his  age) 
of  an  athletic  form,  and  has  altogether^a  robust  appear- 
ance. ^ 

"2.  He  behaves  himself  in  company  with  much  more 
propriety  than  could  be  expected  ;  a  circumstance  ow- 
ing undoubtedly  to  the  great  care  of  his  parents,  and  of 
his  elder  sister.  He  feeds  himself.  When  a  stranger 
arrives,  his  smell  immediately  and  invariably  informs  mm 
of  the  circumstance,  and  directs  him  to  the  place  where 
the  stranger  is,  whom  he  proceeds  to  survey  by  the  sense 
of  touch*  In  the  remote  situation  where  he  resides, 
male  visiters  are  most  frequent ;  and,  therefore,  the  first 
thing  he  generally  does,  is  to  examine  whether  or  not 
the  stranger  wears  boots  ;  if  he  does  wear  them,  he  im- 
mediately quits  the  stranger,  goes  to  the  lobby,  feels  for, 
and  accurately  examines  his  whip  ;  then  proceeds  to  the 
stable,  and  bandies  his  horse  with  great  care,  and  with 
the  utmost  seeming  attention.  It  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened, tfiat  visiters  have  arrived  in  a  carriage,  and,  on 

_  T    -  __  * 

**  James  seemed  much  amiued  with  the  shipping  in  the  River,  and  till  we  passed 

Yarmouth  Road«i.  During  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  were  ^--n  f:ir  out  at  sea*  tlitt 
there  was  little  to  attract  bis  notice,  except  the  objects  around  him  on  deck.  .  •  ;  .  • 
Hi*  eye  is  now  pretty  free  of  therednessithad  when  he  left  town,  and  the  cataract 

in  the  same  moveable  stale,  sonictijiies  covering  more  and  sometimes  les3  of  the  pu- 
piL  Tboueh  his  sight  is  not  much  increased  since  we  letl  London,  yet  I  am  jf&c* 
fectly  satisned  that  what  he  has  got  is  of  essential  service." 
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such  occasions,  he  has  never  failed  to  go  to  the  place 
where  the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole  of  it  with 
much  anxiety,  and  tried  innumerable  times  the  elasticity 
of  the  springs.  In  all  this  he  is  undoubtedly  guided  by 
the  smell  and  touch  only,  without  any  assistance  from 
sight ;  for,  going  to  call  lately  for  his  mother,  I  passed 
him^  near  to  the  house,  within  a  few  feet,  without  his  no- 
ticing me  in  the  least ;  and  offering  him  a  glass  of  punch 
afiter  dinner,  be  groped  for  it,  as  one  in  total  darkness. 

"  3.  The  feeling  by  which  he  appears  to  be  most 
powerfully  actuated,  (at  least  to  a  stranger,)  is  curiosi- 
ty, or  an  -anxious  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  every  thing  that  is  new  to  him.  He  appears  to  feel 
affection  to  those  of  his  family  very  strongly ; — discov- 
ered extreme  sorrow  on  account  of  his  father's  death  ; 
laid  himself  upon  the  cofhn,  after  his  father's  corpse  was 

Sutinto  it,  apparently  in  much  grief;  went  frequently  to 
is  grave,  and  threw  himself  upon  it,  whilst  he  gently, 
patted  the  turf,  and  bemoaned  himself  greatly.  He  is 
likewise  capable  of  feeling  mirth,  and  frequently  laughs 
heartily.  He  is  hii^lily  gratified  by  getting  new  clothes  ; 
and  as  tearing  his  clothes  is  the  most  usual  expression  of 
his  anger,  so  the  punishment  he  feels  most  is  being  obli- 
ged to  wear  them  after  he  has  torn  them.  He  is  subject 
to  anger,  upon  being  crossed  in  any  of  his  desires,  or 
when  he  finds  any  of  his  clothes,  or  articles  with  which 
he  amuses  himself,  removed  from  the  chest  in  which  he 
keeps  them. 

"  4.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  be  conveys  his 

feelings  and  desires,  1  am  much  at  a  loss  to  give  the  in- 
formation that  might  be  expected.  It  is  certain  that 
those  of  his  family  know  perfectly  in  what  temper  of 
mind  he  is,  and  what  he  wants  to  have  ;  and  these  inti- 
mations he  conveys  to  them  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers, without  these  last  being  sensible  of  his  doing  so* 
When  he  is  hungry,  he  approaches  his  mother  or  sisters, 
touches  them  in  an  expressive  man&er,  and  points  to- 
wards the  apartment  where  the  victuals  are  usually  kept 
If  he  wants  dry  stockings,  he  points  to  bis  legs  ;  and  in 
a  Similar  way,  intimates  his  w  ishes  upon  other  occasions. 
A  pair  of  shoes  were  lately  brought  to  him,  and  on  put- 
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ting  them  on  he  found  them  too  small.  His  mother  then 
took  them,  and  put  them  into  a  small  closet ;  soon  after 
a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain the  key  of  the  closet,  opened  the  door,  took  the 
shoes,  and  put  them  upon  the  leet  of  a  young  lad  who 
attends  hiiU)  whom  they  suited  exactly.  This  action  of 
his  implies  considerable  reflection,  and  shows  that  he 
must  have  made  some  accurate  examinations,  though 
unnoticed  at  the  time.  Wbeii  he  is  sick  and  feyerisb, 
which  sometimes  happens,  he  points  to  his  head,  or 
takes  his  mother's  hand  and  place:^  it  opposite  to  his 
heart,  seemingly  with  an  intention  that  she  may  observe 
its  beating  more  qmckly  than  usual.  He  never  attempts 
to  express  his  feelings  by  utterance,  except  when  an- 
gry, when  he  bellows  in  a  most  imcouth  manner.  Sat- 
isfaction or  complacency  he  expresses  by  patting  the 
person  or  object  which  excites  that  feeling.  His  smell 
being  wonderfully  acute,  he  is  frequently  offended 
Uirough  that  sense,  when  other  persons  near  to  him 
smell  nothing  unpleasant ;  he  expresses  his  dissatisfac- 
tion on  such  occasions,  by  puUing  his  hand  to  his  nose, 
and  retreating  rapidly.  His  taste  seems  also  to  be  ex- 
quisite, and  he  expresses  much  pleasure  by  laughing 
and  smacking  his  lips,  when  any  savoury  victuals  are 
laid  before  him. 

'  5.  His  father,  when  alive,  was  at  much  pains  in  di- 
recting him,  as  his.  mother  still  is ;  but  his  elder  sister 
seems  to;  have  a  much  greater  ascendaacy  over  him,  and 
more  power  of  managing  him  than  any  other  person. 
Touching  his  head  with  her  hand  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal method  which  she  employs  in  signifying  her  wish- 
es to  him  respecting  his  conduct ;  this  she  does  with 
various  decrees  of  force,  and  in  different  manners  ;  and 
he  seems  readily  to  understand  the  intimation  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  In  short,  by  gratifying  him  when  he 
acts  properly,  and  withholding  from  him  the  objects  of 
his  complacency  when  he  has  done  amiss,  he  has  been 
taught  a  sense  of  what  is  becoming  in  manners,  and 
proper  in  conduct,  much  stronger  than  it  could  be  oth- 
erwise believed,  that  any  person,  in  his  singularly  unfor- 
tunate Situation,  could  acquire.** 
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Since  the  foregoina^  narrative  reached  me,  1  have  had 
the  good  iortuae  to  receive  a  most  important  and  au- 
thentic.supplement  to  it,  from  Dr.  John  Gordon ;  agen* 
tleman,  on  whose  recent  admission  into  our  number^  I 
beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  Society.  Having  com- 
municated to  him,  on  the  suggestion  of  our  coUeague 
Dr.  John  Thompson,  Mr.  Glennie's  letter  with  the  en- 
closed statement,  he  most  obhgingly  undertook,  on  a 
very  short  notice,  to  add  to  it  whatever  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  same  subject  had  fallen  under  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Of  the  ability  with  which  he  has  ex- 
ecuted this  task,  amidst  his  various  professional  avoca- 
tions, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Society  will  think  as  high- 
ly as  I  do.  * 

Supplement  to  the  foregoing  Account  of  Jamss  Mitcuejui<, 
by  JoHir  GoROOH,  If .  D.  < 

**The  boy  who  is  the  subject  of  the  above  interesting 
communication,  was  brought  by  his  father  to  visit  me  at 
Forres  in  the  autumn  of  18D8. 

**I  found  on  examination  that  he  had  a  cataract  in 
each  eye.  In  both,  the  crystalline  lens  had  a  pearly 
color,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  firm  consistence  ;  but 
the  pupils  exhibited  very  perceptible  contraction  and 
dilatatiouy  when  the  quantity  of  light  was  suddenly  in- 
creased or  diminished.  The  auricle  or  external  part  of 
each  ear,  and  the  tube  leading  from  it  to  the  tympanum, 
were  of  their  natural  size  and  form  ;  and  nothing  unu- 
sual could  be  (Uscovered  in  the  conformation  of  the 
parts  about  the  fauces. 

"  From  the  motions  which  were  produced  in  the  iris, 
by  varying  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eyes,  I 
should  alone  have  been  inclined  to  hope,  that  the  retina 
was  not  altogether  wanting,  and  to  have  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  remove  the  opaque  lens  from  the 
axis  of  vision  by  a  surgical  operation.  But  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  served  to  confirm  this  opinion.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Mitchell  informed  me,  that  he  had 
often  observed  his  son,  sitting  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  op- 
posite to  a  small  hole  in  the  south  wall  of  a  hut  adjoin- 
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ing  to  the  manse,  so  as  to  receive  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
which  shone  through  the  hole  dunng  pari  ot  the  fore- 
noon,  directly  on  bis  eyes.  The  boy  could  have  no 
other  motive  for  placing  himself  in  this  situation,  but  to 
enjoy  a  certain  agreeable  sensation  of  light :  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  mat  the  particular  pleasure  which  he 
seemed  to  derive'  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  admitted  in 
this  nianner,  arose  from  the  eyes  having  been  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  impressions,  by  being  previously  di- 
rected to  the  darker  parts  of  the  hut.  Secondly,  I  ob- 
served, that  he  very  frequently  turned  his  face  towards 
the  window  of  an  apartment,  and  then  pressed  his  fin- 
ger forcibly  backwards  between  the  eye-brow  and  up- 
per eye-lid  of  one  of  his  eyes^  so  as  to  occasion  a  slight 
degree  of  distortion,  and  a  very  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  protrusion  of  the  ball.  I  supposed,  that  when 
he  compressed  the  eye-baB  in  this  manner,  either  some 
change  in  the  organ  was  produced,  by  which  he  obtain- 
ed a  more  distinct  impression  from  the  light  of  the  win- 
dow, or  else  that  the  pressure  on  the  retina  simply,  oc- 
casioned the  sensation  of  a  luminous  ring  or  spot,  which 
he  had  pleasure  m  contemplating.  When  I  put  my  sil- 
ver pencil  into  his  hand,  after  turning  it  quickly  round 
in  the  points  of  his  fingers,  and  applying  it  to  his  nose, 
lips,  and.  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he  rattled  it  smartly  be- 
tween his  fore-teeth  ;  and  his  father  assured  me  that  he 
did  so  with  every  hard  substance  which  he  could  convey 
to  his  mouth,  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in 
repeating  this  motion  with  metallic  bodies  in  particular. 
This  circuiiis lance  led  me  to  conclude,  that  vibrations 
communicated  through  the  solid  parts  of  the  head,  were 
capable  of  producing  in  him,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
sensations  of  sound.  But  these  sensations  were  obvi- 
ously so  very  weak,  when  compared  with  those  which 
persons- who  are  affected  with  obstruction  in  the  £us^ 
tachian  tubes,  can  at  all  times  enjoy  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  bones  of  the  head,  that  I  could  not  but  fear 
that  the  deafness  in  this  case,  depended  not  on  any  want 
of  air  in  the  tympanum,  but  on  some  great  deficiency, 
or  radical  imperfection  in  the  structure  of  the  auditory 
nerve.   Although,  therefore,  no  harm  could  result  from 
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piercing  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum^  I  did  not  ex- 

Eect  that  the  sense  of  hearing  would  be  much  improved 
jrthis  operation. 
**  With  this  opimon  of  the  boy's  situation,  I  earnestly 
recommended  it  to  his  father  to  carry  him  to  London, 
and  to  place  hini  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ware  and  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper,  in  order  that  the  operation  of  couching 
or  extraction  might  be  performed  on  one  or  both  eyes> 
and  that  the  membrane  of  the  Qrmpanum  in  each  ear 
might  be  perforated. 

**  In-  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Mn  Mitchell  repaired 
with  his  son  to  London.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  pierced 
the  membrane  of  each  tympanum,  but  without  the  slight- 
est benefit ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  late  i\Ir.  Saun- 
ders operated  with  the  needle  on  the  left  eye,  and,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  used  every  effort  which  the  violent 
struggles  of  the  boy  would  permit,  to  depress  the  catar- ' 
act ;  but  not  the  least  advantage  resulted  from  the  oper- 
ation. • 

^^Inthe  summer  of  1810,  several  months  after  his 
return  from  London,  young  Mitchell  was  again  brought 
by  his  father  to  visit  me  at  Forres.  .When  I  placed 
hkn  in  a  chair  before  me,  and  took  hold  of  his  head, 
with  a  view  to  examine  his  eyes,  his  situation  seemed 
immediately  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  painful  opera- 
tions with  which  this  examination  had  been  formerly 
succeeded,  and  he  withdrew  from  me  in  his  chair,  pant- 
ing as  from  a  sudden  alarm.  By  patting  him  gently  on 
the  cheek,  however,  his  fears  were  quickly  allayed.  The 
cataract  of  the  left  eye,  into  which  the  needle  had  been 
introduced,  had  lost  its  white  color,  and  seemed  as  if  bro- 
ken down  ;  but  still  the  lens  remained  opaque,  and  he  was 
in  every  respect  as  blind  as  when  I  first  saw  him.  The 
pupil,  however,  of  each  eye  was  very  distinctly  enlarged 
when  1  placed  my  hand  before  his  face,  and  it  again 
contracted  when  the  hand  was  removed  ;  and  I  observ- 
ed with  e^reat  satisfaction,  every  time  I  practised  this 
experiment,  that  when  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to 
the  eye  was  mcreased,  the  boy  expressed  his  pleasure 
by  a  smile.  The  cataract  of  the  right  eye  had  the  same 
i^earance  of  firmness  as  beforoi  and  I  therefore  stiU 
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entertamed  hopes»  that  it  might  be  practicable  toremoye 
it  entirely  by  the  operation  of  extraction.    On  stating 

this  opinion  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  the  honor  of  whose 
memory  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  he  displayed  at 
all  times  the  most  earnest  anxiety  to  alleviate  the  sad 
condition  of  his  child,  he  immediately  resolved  to  visit 
the  metropolis  once  more  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  my 
request,  to  entrust  the  treatment  of  his  son  entirely  to 
the  judgment  and  practical  skill  of  my  friend  Mr*  Ward- 
rop.  In  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Wardrop  wrote  to  me,  that 
having  resolved  to  attempt  extracting  the  cataract  from 
the  right  eye,  he  had  endeavoured,  by  means  of  power- 
ful machinery,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  numerous  assistants, 
to  fix  the  boy's  head  in  a  posiiioa  sufficiently  steady  for 
so  delicate  an  operation  ;  but  that  his  struggles  were  so 
violent  as  to  render  every  eilort  lor  this  purpose  ineffec- 
tual. The  attempt  at  extraction  was  therefore  relinquish- 
ed ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
informed  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  that  he  had  so  far  succeeded, 
by  the  use  of  the  couching-needle,  in  breaking,  down  the 
cataract,  and  removing  it  from  the  axis  of  the  eye,  that 
his  young  patient  had  been  able  to  see  a  very  small  oh-* 
ject  of  a  white  color,  when  placed  on  a  table  before  him. 
This  partial  success  from  Mr.  Wardrop's  operation,  led 
me  to  anticipate,  with  no  small  confidence,  a  still  further 
improvement  in  youne^  Mitchell's  vision,  from  the  grad- 
ual absorption  of  some  of  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
opaque  lens  or  its  capsule.  But  in  this  expectation  I 
have  been  altogether  disappointed.  In  the  month  of 
June  last,  I  saw  him  repeatedly  at  his  father's  house, 
and  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions 
^th  attention.  When  he  approached  any  object,  such 
as  a  wall,  a  cart,  or  a  c.arriage,  so  large  as  tq  be  in  part 
interposed  between  his  eyes  and  the  horizon,  he  seemed 
to  discover  its  vicinity  only  by  the  interception  of  the 
light  which  it  occasioned,  and  cautiously  put  out  his  hands 
before  him,  to  feel  for  that  with  which  he  was  already 
almost  in  contact.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
capable  of  perceiving  minute  objects,  nor  of  distinguish- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  between  one  color  and 
another.   His  powers  of  vision,  therefore,  so  far  from 
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contiiiiiiiig  to  improYe  smce  the  successful  result  of 
ifr*  Wardrop's  operation,  have  but  too  plainly  under- 
gone a  degree  of  failure.    A  fragment  of  the  substance 

of  the  lens,  or  of  its  capsule,  very  white  and  opaque, 
may  still  be  seen  behind  one  halt  of  the  pupil,  and 
through  the  lower  half,  a  slis^hter  opacity  is  very  per* 
ceptible  in  the  parts  situated  farther  IjacL* 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  this  unfortu-^ 
natOy  but  very  interesting  boy,  should  at  any  future  peri* 
.od  be  induced,  either  by  being;  infoimed  through  the 
medium  of  some  peculiar  language,  of  the  object  ia 
yiew,  or  from  his  increased  knowledge  in  the  kindness 
and  good  intentions  of  his  relations,  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  operation  of  couching  or  extraction,  either  of 
these  operations  ought  to  be  repeated  on  one  or  both 
eyes.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that, 
since  the  attempts  of  this  kind  already  made,  have  not 
only  failed  to  communicate  to  him  the  powers  of  distinct 
vision,  but  also  the  perception  even  of  the  more  striking 
differences  in  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  light,  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  optic  nerve,  although 
not  entirely  deficient,  is  yet  imperfect  in  its  structure. 

I  have  but  little  to  add  to  die  full  account  which  is 
given  in  Mr.  Glennie*s  communication,  of  young  Mitch- 
ell's general  appearance  and  conduct.  The  knowledge 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  senses  ot  Touch,  Taste, 
and  Smell,  seems  fully  as  extensive,  as  what  any  person 
of  the  most  perfect  faculties  iiiighi  be  supposed  to  ac- 
quire, if  he  could  by  any  contrivance  be  prevented  from 
using  his  eyes  and  ears  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  same  retired 
situation  of  the  countiy.  The  tram  of  his  thoughts 
seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
the  soundest  minds.   His  actions  neither  indicate  inco- 


You  win  pf^rrcive,  from  the  account  of  (he  state  of  the  cataract  imme- 
diateiy  after  the  operauou,  that  a  part  of  the  opaque  body  stiil  hung  over  a  portiou 
1^  ttie  pupil..  I  hftve  been  told  lately,  that  he  now  eees  little  or  none.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  from  the  cataract  passing  over  the  whole  of 
the  pupilar  opening  instead  of  being  alt<^ther  absorbedi  or  remaining  out  of  the 
way  as  might  have  been  expected.'^£mu:t  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  fvarirop 
Mr.  Stewart,  (dated  .A^gMf  10,'  1812.) 
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heretiee  nor  fatuity ;  but  ereiy  thing  he  does,  appears 
capable  of  being  easily  traced  to  rational  motives. 
His  more  pleasurable  sensations  are  obviously  enjoyed 

from  the  senses  of  Taste  and  Smell ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  never  observed  any  thing  disagreeable  in  his  man- 
ner, except  the  keenness  and  voracity  with  which  he 
devours  his  food.  But  he  derives  amusement  also  from 
the  sense  of  Touch.  His  father  told  me,  that  he  had 
often  remarked  him,  employing  many  hours  in  selecting 
from  the  bed  of  the  river»  which  runs  within  a  few. 
yards  of  the  house,  stones  of  a  round  shape,  nearly  of 
the  same  weight  and  having  a  certain  degree  of  smooth* 
ness.  These  he  placed  in  a  circular  form  on  the  bank, 
and  then  seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

"There  ia  a  certain  range  around  the  manse  which 
he  has  minutely  explored  by  his  organs  of  Touch,  and 
to  any  part  of  tins  space  he  seems  to  wallc,  when  he 
pleases,  fearlessly  and  without  a  guide.  I  believe  his 
range  does  not  yet  extend  beyond  two  hundred  yards 
in  any  direction ;  but  there  is  probably  not  a  day  dapS" 
es,  during  which  he  does  not  cautiously  feel  his  way 
>  into  ground  which  he  had  not  explored  before;  and 
thus  gradually  extends  his  yet'venr  circumscribed  field 
of  observation.  It  was  in  one  oi  these  excursions  of 
discovery  that  his  father  observed  him  with  horror, 
creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  along  a  narrow  wood* 
en  bridge  which  crossed  the  river,  at  a  point  where  the 
stream  is  deep  and  rapid.  He  was  immediately  arrest- 
ed in  his  progress ;  and  as  his  father  wished  to  discour** 
ege  himirom  hazarding  so  perilous  an  attempt  again,  a 
servant  was  directed  to  plunge  him,  as  soon  as  he  was 
secured,  once  or  twice  into  the  river*  This  measure 
has  had  the  desired  effect 

From  a  similaur  solicitude  about  his  safety^  the  ser- 
vants had  been  enjoined  to  prevent  him  from  visiting 
the  stable,  which  he  never  fails  to  do,  the  instant  he 
has  discovered  by  the  presence  of  an  additional  whip 
in  the  lobby,  that  the  person  who  has  arrived  has  brought 
a  horse  with  him.  I  have  been  assured,  however, 
that  after  his  wishes  in  this  respect  had  been  repeat- 
edly thwarted,  he  at  last  bad  the  ingenuity  to  lock  the 
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door  of  the  kitchen  on  the  servants,  in  the  hopes  that 
he  might  then  accomplish  his  visit  to  the  stable  unmo- 
lested. 

**  His  father  once  told  me  an  anecdote  of  him,  which 

displays,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  both  the  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory,  and  the  benevolent  feelings  of  which 
he  is  susceptible.  He  had  received  a  severe  wound  in 
his  foot,  and  during  its  cure,  he  usually  sat  by  the  fire- 
side»  with  his  foot,  resting  on  a  small  footstool.  More 
than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant  boy  with  whom  he  used 
to  play,  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  chair  from  a 
similar  cause.  Young  Mitchell»  perceiving  that  his  com- 
panion remained  longer  in  one  situation  than  he  used  to 
do,  examined  him  attentively,  and  seemed  quickly  to 
discover,  by  the  bandages  on  his  foot,  the  reason  of  his 
confinement.  He  immediately  walked  up  stairs  to  a 
garret,  sought  out,  amidst  several  other  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, the  little  footstool  which  had  formerly  supported 
his  own  wounded  Hmb,  brought  it  down  in  his  band  to 
the  kitchen,  and  gently  placed  the  servant-boy's  foot 
upon  it* 

**The  la^t  time  I  saw  young  Mitchell,  was  on  the 
melancholy  occasion  of  his  father's  funeral,  in  the  month 
of  June  last  According  to  Mr.  Glennie's  communica- 
tion, it  would  seem,  that  the  boy,  even  before  his  father's 
interment,  had  expressed  by  sorrow  and  bemoaning,  a 
knowledge  of  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  sustained.  On 
this  point,  the  deep  distress  under  which  the  family  then 
labored,  prevented  me  from  making  any  inquiries.  But 
the  poor  lad's  behaviour  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  seem- 
ed to  me  so  little  expressive  of  grief,  that  I  cannot  help 
doubting  in  some  degree  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Glennie's 
information.  It  willbe  regarded  as  a  pleasing  testimony 
of  the  sincere  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  was  held 
for  his  moi  d  worth  and  exemplary  piety,  that  several 


^  Somewhat  similar  to  the  above  anecdote,  is  the  following  very  pleasmg  fact» 
gcaunonteated  to  Mr.  Olennltt  by  Hugh  Irvine,  Esq.  (ion  of  Mr.  Irrine  of  Drum.) 
I  0Te  it  in  Mr.  Irvine's  own  words. 

^tfc  LcMiMe  of  Darkland,  a  clergyman,  called  one  day,  and  was  taken  by  Mias 
Mtehdl  to  lee  tometiilng  out  of  doom.  Wlien  they  returned,  James  Ifitdi^  per> 
,  celved  (do  doubt  by  the  sense  of  smell)  that  his  sister's  shoes  were  wot:  houea 
wont  and  &At  them,  iwi  would nottot  her  net  tiU  oho  cbaoffed  then." 
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hundreds  of  his  friends  and  parisluoners  assembled  to- 
gether, to  carry  his  remains  to  the  grave.  While  this 
concourse  of  people  waited  the  commencement  of  the 

procession  in  front  of  the  manse,  young  Mitchell  at  one 
time  moved  rapidly  among  the  crowd,  touching  almost 
every  liody,  and  examining  some  very  minutely;  at  an- 
other time,  he  amused  himself  opening  and  shutting  the 
doors,  or  turning  down  and  up  the  steps  of  the  car- 
riages ;  or  suddenly  he  would  walk  towards  the  coffin^ 
which  was  placed  on  chairs  before  the  door  of  the  house, 
run  his  finders  along  it  with  marks  even  of  pleasure,  and 
then  trip  hghtly  away,  without  the  slightest  expression 
of  sorrow.  He  accompanied  the  procession  to  the 
church-yard,  and  returned  after  the  interment,  apparently 
as  much  unmoved  as  before.  But  on  the  following 
morning,  as  I  have  since  been  informed,  and  on  several 
mornings  ailerwards,  he  visited  the  grave,  patted  gently 
the  turf  which  had  been  laid  over  it,  and  at  last,  as  if 
hopeless  of  his  father's. return^  became  sorrowful  even  to 
tears."  * 


*  Soon  after  this  memoir  was  read,  I  infotmed  Mr.  Glennle  of  the  diflferenee  in  tiie 
accounts  given  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  young  Mitchell's  behaviour 

on  (he  day  of  his  father's  funeral.  In  a  letter  with  which  he  has  lately  favored  me 
(dated  May  10^  1812,)  there  i^  a  pasisage  transcribed  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Macfarlaiie's 
(dated  May  7,)  which  I  tUnk  it  proper  to  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  details,  as  an  im- 
portant document  with  rospect  to  this  interesting  point the  Only  point  of  any  con- 
sequence in  which  the  two  papers  do  not  perfectly  agree. 

**  In  the  account  which  I  tranamitted  to  you  of  James  IffitchelU  I  mentioned  that 
he  seemed  much  afflicted  and  very  sorrowful  the  day  of  his  father's  fnrif  ril  ;  and  I 
now  beg  leave  explicitly  and  positively  to  state,  that  when  the  coffin  which  enclosed 
his  father's  corpse  was  hrooght  from  the  house,  and  placed  upon  chairs  In  the  cooit 
before  the  manse,  previous  to  the  interment,  I  approached  to  the  cofifin,  and  soon 
after  saw  James  Mitchell  come  from  the  house  in  considerable  a<;itation.  He  turned 
about  his  head  rapidly,  and  snuffed  very  much,  evidently  guiding  himself  by  Uie 
sense  of  smell.  He  directly  approached  the  coffin,  smelled  it  most  eagerly  for  sev- 
eral seconds  ;  then  laid  himself  down  upon  the  !!  ),  on  his  face,  and  embraced  the 
coffin,  while  his  countenance  discovered  marka  of  the  most  lively  sorrow.  1  stood 
dose  by  Urn',  and  after  a  short  time,  patted  his  head  once  or  twice ;  upon  which  he 
rose  and  returned  into  the  house.  This  occurred  immediately  upon  the  cofTin  being 
brought  out,  and  about  twenty  minutes  before  it  was  lifted,  in  order  to  be  carried  to 
the  church-yard.  As  the  accuracy  of  my  information  on  this  subject  has  been  doabt- 
ed»  I  purp<)>ely  delayed  writinj:  to  you,  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  the  Reverend  Pryse  Campbell,  minister  of  Ardersier,  hrother-in-law  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral,  and  by  whose  direction  every  thin^  was 
conducted.  I  fell  in  with  this  gentleman  on  Tuesday  se'ennight,  at  the  nieetmg  of 
our  Provincial  Synod.  I  took  an  opportunity  there  of  asking  him,  if  he  observed 
any  marks  of  sorrow  about  James  Mitchell  on  the  day  of  his  father's  funeraL  He 
replied,  that  he  did  observe  the  most  imequivoca]  maifca  of  grief  In  his  conntenance ; 
and  added  a  circumstance  which  escaped  iny  notice,  that  when  the  coffin  w  is  about 
to  be  lifted,  in  order  to  be  canied  to  the  church-yard*  James  Mitchell  clung  to  it,  en- 
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The  case  described  in  die  foregoing  papers  is  said  by 

Mr.  Wardrop,  in  a  letter  of  his  already  quoted,  to  be 
unique^  to  the  best  of  his  kno\vlndi!;e  ;  and  that  it  really 
is  so,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  as  far  as  this  can  be  in- 
ferred .from  the  silence  of  scientific  writers.*    That  it 


tevouring  to  prevent  its  being  carried  ftway,  and  tfiatlie  (Mr.  CampM)  wai  obliged 

to  remove  him  from  it  by  force." 

After  quoting  the  alcove  passage,  Mr.  Glennie  adds : — "  Mr.  Madarlane,  in  his  re- 
marks  on  the  apparent  ineonrfsteney  between  Dr.  Gordon's  account  of  young  Mitch- 
ell and  his  own,  has  expressed  what  occurred  to  ine  imincdiately  after  I  read  your 
last  letter.'*  His  words  are :  "  I  would  observe  that  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Mitchell's  running  through  the  crowd,  and  touching  every  person, 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  amount  to  a  proof,  iBat  be  was  insensible  of  the  loss  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  felt  no  prief  on  that  account.  In  acting  thus,  Mitchell,  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed)  was  merely  viewing  the  asi^cmblage  of  people  around 
him.  Tills  he  could  not  do  by  his  eyes ;  but  being  eager  to  examine  them,  he  did 
so  bv  rrifans  of  the  senses  of  vsfiich  he  has  the  use.  In  ^hrirf,  hn  u-ns-  c:riovrd  :  but 
in  this  instance,  bis  curiosity  overcame  his  grief."  The  remark  certaiaiy  does  honor 
to  Mr.  Macfiiriane's  sagacity,  and  in  my  opinion,  goes  tar  to  reconcile  the  two  nai^ 
latives.  I  hope  to  he  able  soon,  through  Dr.  Gordon's  means,  who  propoi^es  to  pass 
a  part  of  this  summer  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  obtain  from  the  mother  and  sister  of 
the  young  man,  a  still  more  circumstantial  acconnt  of  his  general  behaviour,  and  of 
the  apparent  state  of  his  feelings  at  this  trying  crisis  of  his  life.  Some  veiy  inter- 
esting  particulars,  with  respect  to  these  points,  (which  have  been  already  communi- 
cated to  me)  may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gordon,  annexed  to  this  Memoir. 
(May,  20,  1812.) 

*  In  Diderot's  very  ingenious  and  fanciful  Letter  on  the  Blind,  there  are  various 
allusions  to  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  ^vtHf^le-Sourd'Muet.  In  one  passage,  ho 
remarln,  somevribtt  wiiimrieally,  that  if  a  person  bom  in  these  circumstances,  mould 
begin  to  philosophize  concerning  man,  according  to  the  method  of  Descartes,  he 
would  place  the  seat  of  the  soul  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
after  an  effort  of  profound  meditation,  would  feel  Ids  fingers  ache  as  much  as  we 
should  do  our  heads.  From  the  following  sentence,,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  • 
that  Diderot  bad  acfnally  seen  or  heard  of  persons  in  the  same  condition  with  Mitch- 
ell i  but  if  this  rcaiiy  had  been  the  fact,  we  may  presume  with  some  confidence,  that 
be  would  not  have  contented  himself  with  to  vague  and  equivocal  a  reference  to  an 
occurrence  at  once  so  anomalous  and  so  curious  in  the  physical  histori,'  of  raan. 
*'  Faute  (Tune  UmguCt  la  eommunieation  est  eniierement  romptte  entre  twus  et 
eeux  qui  naifisent  tourdt,  a»et^$t  et  fnuett :  tb  erolssefti,  mats  il$  reitent  dam 
un  Stat  d'imbtciim:* 

In  those  valleys  of  tlie  Alps,  indeed,  where  the  disease  of  Cretinisme  is  common, 
examples  are  said  frequently  to  occur  of  an  almost  total  deprivation  of  all  the  senses ; 
but.  In  such  instances,  the  individual  presents  invariably,  in  the  low  and  humiliating 
state  of  his  intellectual  capacity,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  subject  of  thi>i  me- 
moir. TTie  universal  torpor  in  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  Critiriy  is  plainly  an 
effiMft  of  the  same  radical  disorder  which  impairs  his  intellect ;  whereas,  in  the  in- 
stanrp  brfnrr  ii';,  f:is  in  every  instance  where  the  intellect  is  entire,)  the  mind, 
^cckcci  and  contined  in  the  exercise  of  one  class  of  her  powers,  displays  her  native 
strength  by  the  concentrated  energy  which  she  ezUUts  in  others.  The  following 
description  relates  to  an  extreme  case  of  Cretinisme  ;  for  it  appears  that  it  admits 
of  various  gradations.  It  is  taken  from  the  most  circumstantial,  and  apparently  the 
most  accumte,  aceeomit  of  this  local  malady  ihat  has  fidlen  in  my  way. 

** The  sensibility  of  the  Cretin  is  extremely  obtuse:  he  dreads  neither  cold  nor 
heat,  nor  vermin;  nor  even  those  blows  which  would  he  jnsup|)ort;»ble  to  another. 

•*  The  greater  part  are  evidently  deaf  and  dumb ;  although  i  iiave  happened  to 
see  a  few. who  would  shudder  at  the  report  of  a  pistol.  These  last  would  seem  to  re- 
ceive some  passive  impression  from  sound  ;  but  they  are  certainly  incapable  of  list- 
ening to  wluit  is  passing  around  them.  The  organ  of  Smell  is  insensible ;  and  the 
poiwer.bf  taattt  but  iop^ifectiy  developed.  The  aenae  of  indng  atone  appean  un- 
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is,  ait  least,  a  very  twrt  occtirrence,  is  demonstrated  by  a 

passage  in  the  Abb6  Sicard's  Course  of  Instruction  for 


by  him  and  by  his  predecessor  the  Abbe  de  PEpee,  as 
a  possible,  and  not  altogether  as  an  improbable  exeiit» 
among  the  various  physical  calamities  to  which  Qur  spe- 
cies is  hable.  It  appears  from  the  same  ingenious  au- 
thor»  that  the  Abb6  de  l'£p6e  had  even  gone  so  far,  a 
few  years,  before  his  death,  as  to  offer,  in  some  of  the 
Continental  Journals,  with  his  characteristical  benevo- 
lence, to  undertake  the  charge  and  tuition  of  any  child 
who  might  be  brought  into  the  world  in  these  unfortu- 
nate circumstances ;  and  M.  Sicard  has  not  only  taken 
the  trouble  to  record  the  general  principle  on  which  the 
Abbe  de  r£p6e  intended,  if  this  accident  should  occur. 


injured  by  the  disorder;  bat  even  from  fMs  they  derive  little  beaeftt  They  gaze 
with  indiflbrenoe  on  the  speetede  of  Nature ;  and  if  they  Me,  can'lnidly  be  aaid  to 

<•  This  diseaae  it  pecniiar  to  flie  haman  species.  AH  ^e  daases  of  Miiinals,  from 

tfie  oyster  to  the  monicey,  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligenee,  to  procure  the 
means  of  their  own  subsistence.  The  Cretin^  on  the  other  hand,  would  die  of  hunger, 
if  his  wants  were  not  provided  for  by  the  attentions  of  others." 

(TYaitS  du  Goitre  et  du  OrHinismeyfmr  F,  E,  Fodeii,  JMn^  MUittki  <fef 
Mdpitaux  civils  et  militaires.    A  Paris,  an  vii. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Glcnnie,  in  which 
he  remailcs,  and,  in  my  opiidon,  very  justly,  that  the  case  of  Mitchell  is  probably  not 
so  very  rare  an  occurrence,  as  we  iniftht,  at  first,  be  disposed  to  imagine.  "  Among 
the  variouit  merits  (be  observej)  of  this  worthy  fauuly,  their  superiori^  to  such 
prejudices  as  would  have  precluded  our  getting  any  information  about  die  wd*8  state 

of  mind,  is  deserving  of  peculiar  notice  

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  others  in  circumstances  similar  to  young 
Mitchell's,  whose  cases  are,  at  this  dav,  kept  so  secret,  that  they  are  not  so  much  as 
known  to  the  inmates  and  members  oi  the  family  to  whom  they  belong." 

[While  this  Appendix  was  in  the  press,  I  learned  from  my  Printer,  (by  whose 
intellii^ent  and  friendly  suggestions  I  have  often  profited)  that  a  case  similar  io  some 
*iespeet8  to  Mitchell's  is  related  in  a  Description  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  by  Samual 
Hibbcrt,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1823.  The  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual in  question  is  a  native  of  the  small  island  of  Fetlar;  his  name  is  David 
Gilbert  Tait ;  and  Ids  age,  at  die  time  Dr.  Hibbert  saw  him,  was  twenty-five  yeait. 
His  blindness  and  deafness  seem  to  be  still  more  complete,  if  po^-iible,  than  Mitch- 
ell's, but  in  other  respects,  he  exhibits  a  far  less  interesting  subject  of  observation, 
as  it  apppears  from  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  that,  besides  ibA 
want  of  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  external  senses,  he  labours  under  iueb 
a  deficiency  of  intellect,  as  to  render  him  altogether  incapable  of  receiving  any 
improvement  from  education.  His  situation,  in  short,  in  point  of  mental  powers, 
approaches  to  the  extreme  cases  of  CriUmUme  mentioned  in  the  preeedii^;  part 
of  this  note.  Dr.  Hibbert's  narrative,  however,  which  reflects  honor  on  the  author 
as  an  inquisitive  and  philosophical  observer,  contains  a  variety  of  curious  facts  re- 
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to  proceed  in  the  education  of  his  pupil ;  but  has  added 
some  very  judicious  strictures  of  his  own,  on  the  imper- 
fections of  the  plan  which  his  predecessor  proposed,  in 
such  an  instsmce,  to  follow*  These  strictures  I  cannot 
help  taking  this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  may  attempt  the  farther  instruction 
of  young  Mitchell.  The  following  abridged  translation  * 
of  a  passage  in  the  preface,  may,  in  the  mean  time,  sug- 
gest some  useful  hints. 

 But  if  there  should  be  found  a  person 

deaf  and  dumb,  in  whose  -  case  the  use  of  this  visible 
language  was  impracticable  ;  If,  among  the  afflicting  ex< 
ceptions  and  mutilations  of  nature,  an  individual  should 
occur,  deaf  and  blind  from  his  birth,  to  what  class  of 
signs  should  we  have  recourse  in  attempting  Ms  educa- 
tion ?  At  what  an  immense  distance  from  other  men 
would  a  being  so  cruelly  degraded  be  placed  ;  and  how 
difficult  to  transport  him  across  that  gulf  by  which  he  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  species !  The  means  of 
instruction  employed  in  ordmary  instances  of  dumb- 
ness, would  here  be  manifestly  inapplicable ;  all  of 
these  means  presupposing  the  use  of  sight,  to  which  a 
constant  reference  is  made,  not  only  in  the  communica- 
tion of  physical  ideas,  but  in  typifying  the  processes  of 
thought,  and  in  rousing  the  dormant  powers  of  liie  un- 
derstanding. 

■  "  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  already  proved,  that,  from  the 
beginning,  Man  possessed,  in  his  own  bodily  organs,  two 
difftM'ent  media  for  conveying  his  ideas  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  employing  o?  a/  speech^  he  might  have  had  re- 
course to  a  manuai  language.  Why,  then,  might  we  not, 
in  the  supposed  case  of  a  blind  and  deaf  pupil,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  which,  if  not 
insible  to  his  eye,  would  be,  at  least,  tangible  to  his 
hand?  It  is  only  extending  farther  the  use  of  a  species 
of  signs  already  practised  between  Massieu  and  me, 


*  In  this  tianslatioa,  I  have  not  only  omitted  several  sentences  in  the  original, 
whieh  did  oot  appear  to  bear  upon  inv  present  olject,  bat  bave  not  serupled  to  in- 
terpolate a  few  clauses  of  my  own,  which  I  thought  might  be  useful  in  conveying 
the  author's  meaning  more  clearly  to  an  English  reader.  The  sttue  oi  the  passage  is 
rendered,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  with  peifbol  fiddi^. 
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when,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  he  sees  by  his  own 

hands  whatever  mine  would  express  to  him.  Why 

should  not  the  bhnd  and  deaf  pupil  be  taught  to  converse 
in  the  same  manner,  during  the  light  of  dayl 

"Ah !  if  the  experiment  I  should  wish  to  make  were 
to  prove  not  altogether  useless  ;  if,  as  I  have  already 
done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  should  be  the  mstrument 
of  bestowing  a  mind  on  this  still  more  unfortunate  object, 
I  should  myself  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiness  greater 
than  any  which  he  could  possibly  derive  from  the  suc- 
cess of  my  labors  f 

My  illustrious  predecessor  had  the  boldness  to  think, 
that  even  this  case,  if  it  should  be  realized,  would  not 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  an  instructor.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  upon  which,  he  told 
me,  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed. 

"  An  alphabet  of  poUshed  steel  was  to  be  employed 
as  the  materials  of  his  nomenclature  for  sensible  objects, 
and  for  those  actions  which  might  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  sense  of  Touch.  He  hoped  to  be 
able  to  familiarize  his  pupil  with  these  characters,  so  as 
to  devolve  upon  his  hands  the  office  of  his  eyes ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  he  proposed  to  make  him  feel  the  ob- 
ject with  one  hand,  while  he  was  learning  to  distinguish 
its  name  with  the  other.  His  inventive  orenius  would 
doubtless  have  led  him,  in  the  course  of  his  L'xj)enments, 
to  whatever  other  means  were  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  end. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  difficulties  would  immedi- 
ately present  themselves  at  every  step ;  for  how  would 
it  be  possible,  without  any  intercourse  either  by  the  eye 
or  by  the  ear,  to  establish,  in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  object  and  its  sign  1  I  apprehend, 
it  would  be  necessary  here  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of 
his  animal  instincts  ;  to  withhold  for  example,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  desires  and  wants,  till  he  should  recollect 
their  names,  and  exhibit  their  characters..^    This  first 


•  In  the  case  of  Mitrhf  1!,  the  difficulties  here  alluded  to  would  probably  be  ex- 
Mitenced  in  a  comparatively  small  degreCi  in  coosequence  of  the  previous  use  ol 
those  6igui£cant  piesmvM  iMi  Ub-foNfiead,  of  wUdk  Ui  sister  luw  talu^^t  hin  to 
eoDipioiMikd  tiie  moiiiios.  If  OibslioiiMtamovittobotlieliMtislieliMalimdys^ 
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step  would  perhaps  be  followed  by  a  second ;  that  of 
teaching  him  to  distinguish  the  qualities  and  modes  of 
objects.  Colors  and  sounds  would,  of  course,  be  exclu- 
ded from  our  lessons ;  but  the  foftm  of  bodies,  which 
fall  under  the  province  of  Touch,  might  be  eas3y  im- 
pressed on  his  memory ;  and  upon  this  basis,  what 
should  prevent  us  from  proceeding  to  rear  a  metaphys- 
ical structure  ?  If  those  qualities  which  strike  the  sense 
of  Sis^ht  have  gradually  led  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  intellectual  and  moral,  why  should 
not  the  qualities  about  which  the  sense  of  Touch  is  con- 
versant, be  made  the  channel  to  the  same  sort  of  infor- 
mation 1  Instead  of  speaking  to  the  eye,  we  have  only 
to  speak  to  the  hand.  In  truth,  the  whole  sydtem  of 
instruction  explained  in  the  ' following  work,  might  be 
adapted  to  our  new  pupil,  by  presenting  to  him,  in  r«- 
lievOy  the  various  delineations  and  diagrams  by  which  it 
is  illustrated  ;  those  slight  changes  being  made  in  the 
method,  which  the  circumsUuices  of  the  case  would 
readily  su2:gest.  This  pupil,  (as  has  often  happened  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  would  soon  be- 
come the  master  of  his  teacher ;  and  every  step  which 
was  gained,  would  of  itself  point  out  the  next  which  was 
to  be  taken.* 

^  May  such  a  system  of  instruction  remsdn  alw  ay  s  mat- 
ter of  pure  speculation  1  Grod  forbid,  that  a  child  should 

ever  be  brought  into  the  world,  without  any  substitute 
but  the  hand  for  the  eye  and  for  the  ear  !    But  as,  un- 


over,  by  her  own  iogenuj^,  the  first  and  most  arduous  step  ta  the  whole  process  of 
his  education. 

Iklr.  Wardrop  takes  notice,  in  one  of  his  communications,  of  his  extreme  docility, 
and  of  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  sister,  who,  durinp^  his  stay  in  London, 

was  his  constant  companioa  and  guide."  "  It  was  astonishiug,"  he  adds,  "  how 
readily  she  could  eommuiiieate  to  him,  by  sis;n<;,  her  wishes." 

*  U  is  somewhat  ssurprifin^,  that  the  Abbe  Sicard  should  have  overlooked  the  aid 
which  tlie  sense  of  Siiiellingseems  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  furnish,  for  rearing 
Iris  prop(M«d  MtAafhyntalmni/dwt.  Some  of  flie  roost  ak^ficant  words  relating 
to  the  Iluman  Mind,  (ilir^  woni  $nn;nnf\!,  for  instance,)  are  borrowed  from  this  very 
sense  \  and  the  conspicuous  place  which  its  sensations  occupy  in  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  all  nations,  shows  how  easily  and  naturally  they  ally  fliemaelTos  with  the 
refined  opieralions  of  the  Fancy,  and  with  the  moral  emotions  of  the  Heart.  Hie 
infinite  variety  of  modification'?,  be«i(ip«',  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  mis^ht  fur- 
nisii  uselul  resources,  in  the  way  ol  associaliou,  ioi  prompting  the  meraoiy,  where  it 
Stood  in  need  of  assistance. 

One  of  the  br?t  schools  for  the  oducatuni  of  audi  a  pnpU>  would  probably  be  • 
weltanan^eci  botanical  Garden. 
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fortunately,  such  a  deviation  of  nature  from  her  usual 
course,  is  an  event  but  too  possible,  let  us  consider  be- 
forehand what  may  be  done,  by  way  of  remedy  or  of 
alleviation.  To  restore  a  Man  to  society,  to  his  family, 
and  to  himself,  would  be  an  enjoyment  too  exquisite,  and 
a  conquest  loo  proud,  to  permit  us  to  abandon  the  un- 
dertaking in  despair." 

For  a  comment  on  the  above  observations,  I  must 
refer  to  the  work  at  large.  They  who  read  it  with  at- 
tention, and  who  enter  fully  into  the  author's  views,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  different  modifications 
which  his  plan  will  require,  in  applying  it  to  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Mitchells  His  fundamental  principles  are 
general,  and  deeply  philosophical ;  being,  ajl  of  them, 
deduced  from  a  careful  Study  of  the  steps  by  which 
children  gradually  and  insensibly  acquire  the  use  of  oral 
speech ;  and  of  consequence,  they  are  equally  applicable 
to  eveiT  species  of  signs  by  which  one  mind  can  hold 
intercourse  with  another.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave 
to  add  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  the  account  given  by 
Sicard  of  his  first  lesson  to  Massieu,  a3  it  touches  on  a 
very  natural  mistake,  which,  with  a  few,  if  any  excep- 
tions, has  misled  all  those  who  have  hitherto  undertaken 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  which,  in  case 
any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the  farther  improvement 
of  Mitchell,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  by  way 
of  caution,  to  his  instructors. 

"  My  first  lesson  was  employed  upon  the  alphabet. 
I  had  not  yet  reflected  on  the  imperfection  of  this  meth- 
od, w^hich  from  the  first  outset,  counteracted  that  ana- 
lytical procedure  which  is  natural  to  the  mind,  and  by 
which  alone  the  mind  can  be  guided  to  the  use  of  its 
faculties.  What  information,  in  reality,  (as  I  afterwards 
began  to  question  myself,)  can  the  understanding  possi- 
bly derive  from  a  series  of  abstract  characters,  arranged 
in  a  particular  order  by  chance  or  caprice,  and  to  which 
nothing  equivalent  can  be  exhibited  in  Nature  ?  But 
it  was  thus  that  my  illustrious  Master  began,  and  every 
step  in  his  system  seemed  to  me  then  indispensable  and 
sacred." 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  M.  Sicard  takes  notice  still 
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more  explicitly,  of  the  absurdity  of  teaching  a  pupil  in 
such  circumstances  to  read  or  to  copy  isolated  letters, 
in  that  order  which  our  alphabet  exhibits.  ^<  What  in- 
terest," he  asks,  "could  Massieu  have  felt  about  char- 
acters signifying  nothing,  and  occupying,  without  any 
conceivable  reason,  a  certain  place  in  an  arbitrary  series'? 
Accordingly,  I  directed  his  attention  at  once  to  words, 
without  attempting  to  explain  to  him  that  the  elements 
of  these  words  were  letters,  and  still  less  that  these  let- 
ters were  consonants  and  vowels.  Indeed,  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  annex  any  notion  to  the  technical 
terms  of  grammar,  when  he  was  not  yet  in  possession  of 
a  language,  and  when  he  had  only  a  few  fugitive  notion^ 
to  fix  and  to  express?" 

In  these  extracts,  M.  Sicard  describes,  with  irrcat 
candor,  the  process  of  thought  by  which  he  was  conduct- 
ed to  (what  I  consider  as  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  many  improviMiK'nts  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
art)  the  simple,  yet  luminous  idea,  of  copying  his  plan 
of  instruction,  not  from  the  example  of  a  schoolmaster 
teaching  a  child  to  read,  but  from  the  example  of  the 
child  itself,  in  acquuring  the  use  of  its  mother-tonsue* 
Of  these  two  methods,  the  former,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
by  far  the  more  obvious ;  and  where  mere  articulation  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  teacher,  it  will  probably  be  found 
the  more  easy  and  effectual  in  practice.  But  Sicard's 
aim  was  of  a  different,  and  of  a  higher  nature  ; — not  to 
astorusli  the  vulgar  by  thc^  sudden  conversion  of  a  dumb 
child  into  a  speaking  automaton;  but,  by  aff'ording  scope 
to  those  means  which  Nature  herself  has  psovided  for. 
the  gradual  evolution  of  our  intellectual  powers,  to  con- 
vert his  pupil  into  a  rational  and  moral  being.  The  de- 
tails of  his  lessons,  accordingly,  are  not  more  interesting 
to  the  few,  who  may  attempt  the  education  of  such  un- 
fortunate exceptions  as  Massieu  or  Mitchell,  than  to  all 
those  who  delight  in  tracing  to  their  elementary  princi- 
ples the  materials  of  hiirnim  knowledge,  and  in  marking 
the  first  .openings  of  the  infant  mind.* 


*  See  the  Mote  at  the  end  of  tbe  Memoir. 
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In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  Mitchell,  I  am 
aware  that  a  variety  of  curious  points  still  remain  to  be 
ascertained ;  and,  if  I  had  not  been  anxious  to  bring  it 
forward  to  public  notice,  even  in  its  present  imperfect  - 
state,  without  any  farther  delay,  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  retain  it  in  my  own  hands,  till  my  information 
on  tiie  subject  should  have  been  a  little  more  ample. 
My  wish,  I  must  acknowledge,  is,  That  some  plan  could 
be  devised  for  removing  the  young  man  to  Edinburgh ; 
or  rather  (as  he  has  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  enjoy 
the  air  and  the  freedom  of  the  country,)  to  some  quiet 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood ; — to  some  situation,  in 
short,  where  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  ex* 
amining  and  recordmg,  under  the  eye  of  this  Society, 
the  particulars  of  a  case,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
nothing  similar  vnll  again  occur  in  our  times.  Some- 
thing, it  would  appear  from  Dr.  Gordon's  statement,  may 
perhaps^  at  a  future  period,  be  attempted  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  his  cataracts, — in  which  event  (should  the  u})e- 
ration  succeed,)  I  need  not  say,  what  an  accession  • 
would  at  once  be  made  to  his  own  enjoyments,  and  to 
his  value  as  an  object  of  philosophical  curiosity  : — But 
even  on  the  supposition  that  this  hope  should  be  disap- 
pointed, a  subject  of  inquiry  not  less  interestmg  than  any 
question  connected  with  the  Theory  of  Vision,  wiQ  stiU 
remain, — ^to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  possible,  by 
following  out  the  Ahh€  Sicard^s  hints,  to  cultivate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  iacukies  of  a  human  bein^^,  desti- 
tute of  the  two  senses  which  are  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  all  our  acquired  knowledge.  Nor  do  I  apprehend 
that  this  experiment  would  be  attended  with  such  insu- 
perable difhculties  as  might  at  first  be  suspected  ;  as  I 
am  assured  by  the  best  authority,  that  his  eldest  sister, 
whose  good  sense  has'  already  devised  some  imperfect 
modes  of  communication,  with  her  unfortunate  brother, 
possesses  talents  which  fully  quaUfy  her  to  carry  mto 
execution  any  plan  that  may  be  proposed  for  his  farther 
improvement.  His  age,  at  present,  only  exceeds  by 
two  years,  that  of  Sicard's  celebrated  pupil  Massieu, 
when  his  education  was  begun ;  and  at  that  period, 
Massieu,  though  he  had  the  iuestimabie  advantage  of 
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possessing  the  sense  of  Sights  seems  to  have  had  his 
rational  faculties  as  imperfectly  developed  as  those  of 

Mitchell. 

I  must,  at  the  same  lime,  observe  liere,  in  justice  to 
myself,  that  my  expectations  of  the  future  improvement 
of  the  latter,  are  by  no  means  so  sanguine  as  those  which 
the  Abbe  Sicard  would  probably  have  indulged  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  *  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  place 
him  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  that  eminent  man,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  much  more  would  be  accomplished 
than  appears  to  us  to  be  practicable ;  but  the  difference 
between  his  situation  and  that  of  Massieu  is  so  im- 
mense, as  to  render  all  our  conclusions  foun'ded  on  the 
history  of  the  one,  quite  inapplicable  (except  with  great 
modifications)  to  the  case  of  the  other.  The  slowness 
with  which  the  sense  of  Touch  proceeds,  in  collectiiii; 
information  concernins^  the  external  wwld,  w^hen  com- 
pared with  the  rapid  perceptions  of  the  Eye,  ^\ ould,  on 
the  most  favorable  supposition,  retard  infinitely  the  rate 
of  his  progress  in  acquiring  even  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge.  This,  however,  furnishes  no  argument 
agadnst  the  attempt ;  nor  does  it  even  tend  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  results  to  which  it  might  lead.  The 
slightest  addition  that  could  be  made  to  his  present  range 
of  ideas,  by  means  of  an  improved  system  of  signs  ;  and 
still  more,  the  slightest  developement  that  could  be  given 
to  nny  of  his  dormant  powers,  mioht  afford  not  less  im- 
portant data  for  philosophical  speculation  than  the  most 
extensive  acquisitions* 

Having  mentioned  more  than  once  the  name  of  Mas- 
sieu, I  think  it  proper  to  subjoin  to  the  preceding  re- 
marks, the  description  of  him  given,  by  Sicard,  at  the 
time  when  their  acquaintance  commenced.  It  may  serve 
to  show,  that  the  idea  of  attempting  the  education  of 
Mitchell,  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  not  altogether 
chimerical. 

"  The  reader  wuU  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  character 
and  manners  of  Massieu,  when  he  is  told,  that  he  was 
born  in  a  cottage,  six  leagues  from  Bordeaux ;  and  that 
his  rdations  (who  were  Uie  only  individuals  with  whom 
he  ever  had  any  intercourse)  had  not  even  taken  the 
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trouble  to  communicate  to  him  the  slightest  information 
about  material  objects.  His  childhood  had  been  spent 
in  tending  a  flock ;  and  all  his  ideas  were  confined  within 
the  narrow  circle  winch  had  fallen  under  his  random 

observation.  Massieu  was  a  Man  of  the  Woods  ;  un- 
tinctured  with  any  habits  but  such  as  were  purely  ani- 
mal ;  astonished  and  terrified  at  every  thing.  In  coming 
to  Bordeaux,  he  had  believed  that  he  was  only  changing 
his  place  ot  abode ;  and  that  he  would  be  employed 
there  in  keepoig  another  liock  :  but  it  was  towards  the 
beloved  scene  which  he  had  left,  and  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  first  fiports  of  his  infancy,  that  his  imagination 
was  incessantly  turned.  In  every  thing  he  saw,  he  ap- 
prehended some  danger ;  in.  every  step  he  was  directed 
to  take  he  suspected  some  snare.  How  far  was  this 
simple  boy,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  consider  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  animals  entrusted  to  his  care,  from 
dreaming  that  he  was  about  to  be  raised  by  education 
to  the  rank  of  Man  !  His  clouded  and  inexpressive 
countenance ;  his  doubtful  and  shifting  eye  ;  his  silly  and 
suspicious  air, — all  seemed  to  announce,  that  Massieu 
was  incapable  of  any  instruction.  But  it  was  not  long 
till  he  began  to  inspire  his  Teacher  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing hopes.** 

Abstracting,  however,  entirely  from  all  conjectural 

speculations  with  respect  to  Mitchell's  possible  attam- 
rneats  in  future,  the  particulars  already  in  our  possession 
afford  data  for  some  important  conclusions  concerning 
the  capacities  of  the  Human  Mind,  considered  in  con- 
trast with  the  instincts  of  the  Brutes.  For  these  I  do 
not  think  that  the  transactions  .of  this  Society  afibrd  a 
proper  place ;  and  I  have  accordingly,  all  along,  con- 
fined myself  to  the  detail  of  fOetSf  lestving  the  philosophi- 
cal inferences  to  which  they  may  lead  for  (uture  consid- 
-  eration. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  point  of  view  alone  that  his  case  is  an 
object  of  curiosity  at  the  present  moment.  The  exam- 
ination of  his  powers  of  external  perception  (consider- 
ed merely  as  articles  of  natural  history*)  promise,  under 


« 1  cftonot  bdp  quoting  hen  a  jrwf  curious  obMr?atioii  of  Mr.  Waidiop*a»  with 
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the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  condition,  a  field  of 

study,  of  which,  if  it  has  ever  occurred  before  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  species,  no  scientific  use  appears  to  have 
been  made.  How  much  the  simullaiieuus  exercise  of 
our  different  senses  obstructs  the  perfection  of  each, 
may  be  interred  from  the  dehcate  touch  and  acute  hear- 
ing of  the  bhnd.  It. remains  to  be  ascertained,  to  what 
degrees  of  improvement,  the  perceptions  of  Feeling,  of 
Taste,  and  of  Smell,  may  attain  in  an  individual  possess- 
ed of  diese  senses  alone.* 

I  shaU  only  add  farther,  before  concluding  this  memoir, 
that,  in  submitting  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  I  was  partly 
influenced  by  the  hope,  that  it  may  possibly  be  the 
means  of  securing  a  decent  provision  for  the  individual 
to  whom  it  relates  ; — perhaps,  also,  a  competent  inde- 
pendence for  those  members  of  his  family  on  whom  he 
has  been  so  long  a  burdensome  and  expensive  charge. 
I  allude,  not  merely  to  his  mother,  whose  claims  must 
immediately  force  themselves  on  the  notice  of  every 
one,  but  more  particularly  to  his  eldest  sister,  on  whom 
the  duties  of  superintending  and  educating  him  have 
chiefly  devolved  from  his  infancy.  To  the  painful  and 
incessant  attentions  which  his  helpless  condition  requir- 
ed, the  best  years  of  her  life  have  been  hitherto  devoted ; 


respect  to  the  partialitio"  and  dislikes  conceived  by  Mitchell,  in  consequence  of  the 
moral  expression,  (if  i  may  bu  allowed  such  a  phrase,)  which  he  seems  lo  have  at- 
tached to  particular  sensations  of  smell.  *'  When  a  strangerV  says  he, "  approached 
him,  hf  pngerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly  takincr  hold  of  his 
arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose  ;  and  ailer  two  or  three  strong  inspirations  through 
Us  nMtifb,  appeared  dedded  in  his  opuiion.  If  it  happened  to  be  unfiivorable,  ne 
suddenly  went  to  a  distance  with  tJie  appearance  of  distrust  ;  if  favorable,  he  show- 
ed a  disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  and  expressed,  by  liis  countenance!  more 
or  less  satisfactfon." 

•  In  one  of  the  communications  which  I  have  received,  it  is  said,  that  "  Afitchell 
ha9  been  known  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  another  person  for  two  miles,  guided 
merely  by  the  sense  of  smelling."  As  this  cTrcumstance,  however,  is  stated  only  on 
report,  I  have  not  introduced  it  into  the  text ;  and  mention  it  here  chiefly  In  tlie  hopo 
of  obtntnins;  more  precise  and  authentic  information  upon  the  subject. 

it  would  be  desirable  also  to  learn  something  more  circum^^tantial  and  specific,  both 
with  respect  to  the  discriminating  powexs  of  Us  palate,  and  his  predilections  in  tlie 
article  of  food. 

Neque  inutile  foret,  neque  ab  honestis^ma  sapientia  altenum,  novisse  quomodo 
hie  miaenindus,  jam  puber  foetus,  se  faaboerit  quod  ad  res  venereas  ;  hunc  appetituin 
an  senserit  necne  ;  qua  forma,  quibus  indiciis  se  prodiderit ;  foeminarum  an  viromm 
consortio  ndole«centi  inas:is  placeat ;  socii  sexum  an  olfactu  dignoscere  videatur. 
Hac  et  .'•iunliu  btiite  mulia,  Uiciu  parum  decora,  scitu  vero  non  indigna,  si  modo  ob- 
serrandi  copia  data  fuerit,  unicuique  in  mentem  venient  cui  Naturse  Humanae  scien- 
tia  est  cordit  qinqoe  inMieissimnm  et  peoi^  singulaiom  iUltia  statom  riti  coatempl»> 
bitur. 
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and  so  essential  is  the  continuatioii  of  the  same  affec- 
tionate cares  to  his  comfortable  existence,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  what  is  due  to  her  own  singular  merits,  she 

must,  of  necessity,  be  included  in  any  arrangement,  of 
which  his  improvement  and  happiness  are  the  principal 
objects.  For  the  purposes  already  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  the  funds  of  the  Society,  I  am  well  aware,  are 
altogether  inadequate  ;  but  if  they  shall  be  pleased  to 
recommend  the  business  to  the  consideration  of  their 
Council,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  something  may  be  sug- 
gested for  the  accomplishment  of  a  measure,  which, 
even  if  it  should  fail  in  adding  materially  to  -the  stock  of 
useful  knowledge,  would  at  least  prevent  the  regrets 
which  might  afterwards  be  felt,  if  so  rare  an  opportunity 
for  philosophical  observation  and  experiment  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  before  our  eyes,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  science. 

• 

NOT£,  ^  317. 

.  I  HAVB  been  led  to  insist  at  some  length  on  the  philo- 
sophical merits  of  Sicard's  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
Dumb,  not  only  because  his  fundamental  principles  ad- 
mit of  an  obvious  application  (mutoHs  nmtandU)  to.  the 
case  of  Mitchell ;  but  because  his  book  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  so  much  notice  in  this  country  as  might 
have  been  expected,  among  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  profession.  Of  this  no  stronger 
proof  can  be  produced,  than  the  stress  which  has  been 
laid  by  most  of  our  Teachers,  on  the  power  of  arlicula" 
Hon  which  can  rarely,  if  ever,  repay,  to  a  person  bom 
deaf,  the  tune  and  pains  necessary  for  the  acquisition. 
This  error  was,  no  doubt,- owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
a  very  natural,  though  very  gross  mistake,  which  con- 
founds the  ^ft  of  Speech  with  the  gift  of  Reason ;  but 
I  believe  it  has  been  prolonged  and  confirmed  in  Eng- 
land, not  a  little,  by  the  common  union  of  this  branch  of 
trade  with  the  more  lucrative  one,  of  professing  to  cure 
organical  impediments.  To  teach  the  dumb  to  speak, 
besides,  (although,  in  fact,  entitled  to  rank  only  a  little 
higher  than  the  art  of  training  starlings  and  parrots,) 
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will  always  appear  to  the  multitude,  a  far  more  wonder- 
ful feat  of  ingenuity,  than  to  unfold  silently  the  latent 
capacities  of  the  understanding  ; — an  effect  which  is 
not,  like  the  other,  palpable  to  sense,  and  of  which  but  a 
few  are  able  either  to  ascertain  the  existence,  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  value.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
even  those  Teachers  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  now  stated,  should  persevere  in  the 
diilicult,  but  comparatively  useless  attempt,  of  imparting 
to  their  pupils  that  species  of  accomplisiuuent,  which  is 
to  furnish  the  only  scale  upon  which  the  success  of  their 
own  labors  is  ever  likely  to  be  measured  by  the  public. 

The  example  of  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  the  most  emi- 
nent English  author  who  has  yet  turned  his  attention  to 
this  study,  has  probably  had  considerable  influence  in 
misleading  his  successors.  His  thoughts  (as  he  tells  us 
himself)  were  originally  led  to  it  by  his  analytical  inqui- 
/  ries  concerning  the  mechanical  formation  of  articulate 
sounds,  a  subject  w^hich  he  appears  to  have  verv  deeply 
and  successfully  meditated  ;  and  accordingly,  the  first 
step  which  he  took  with  his  two  most  distinguished  pu- 
pils (Popham  and  .Whaley)  was  to  teach  them  to  specJi. 
He  also  informs  us,  that  he  had  in  various  instances  ap- 
plied the  same  principles,  in  curing  organical  impedi- 
ments. Indeed,  it  was  evidently,  on  this  branch  of  his 
art,  that  he  valued  himself  chiefly  as  an  instructor  of  the 
dumb.  In  cultivating  the  intellectual  poN\  ers  of  these, 
his  success  does  not  seem  to  have  been  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  comparison  with  that  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  pupils,  of  whose  progress  he 
speaks  most  highly^  are  a  few  with  whom  he  carried  on 
all  his  intercourse  by  meaiis  of  writing,  without  wasting 
any  of  their  time  in  communicating  to  them  the  gift  of 
oral  speech.  ''Alios  aliquot  surdos,  loquelam  docere 
non  aggressus  sum,  sed  solummodo  ut  res  scriptas  medi- 
ocriter  intelligerent,  suaque  sensa  scripto  quadantenus 
insinuarent :  Qui  tempore  non  longo  progressus  eos 
fecerint,  rerumque  plurimarum  notitiam  ac(|uisiverint, 
multo  ultra  quam  quod  putabatur  hen  posse  a  quoquam 
in  eorum  circumstantiis.  ppsito  ;  fuerintque  plane  capa- 
ces  acquirendi  (si  plenius  exculti)  altiorem  cognitionem 
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qusB  possit  scripto  impertiri."  See  Wallisii  Opera  Maik" 
mat.  Vol  111.  p,  696*  See  also  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Bev- 
erley in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  Lon- 
don for  1698. — am  obliged  to  quote  from  the  Latin 

version,  not  having  the  Philosophical  Transactions  at 

hand. 

Alter  having  thus  paid  the  tribute  of  my  sincere  re-  • 
spect  to  tlic  eiiiii^htened  and  benevolent  exertions  of  a 
celebrated  ibreigoer,  I  feci  myself  called  on  to  lay  hold 
of  the  only  opportonity  diat  may  occur  to  me,  oi  rescu- 
mg  from  obUvion  the  name  of  a  Scottish  writer,  whose 
merits  have  been  strangely  overlooked  both  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  his  successors.  The  pecson  I  allude 
to  is  George  Dalgarno,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  was  led  by  his  own  sagacity  to  adopt, 
apriori,  the  same  general  conclusion  concerning  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  dmnbjOi  which  the  experimental  discove- 
ry, and  the  happy  application,  have,  in  our  times,  reflect- 
ed such  merited  lustre  on  the  name  of  Sicard.  I  men- 
tioned Dalgarno  formerly».in  a  note  annexed  to  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  the 
author  of  a  very  ingenious  tract  entitled  jirs  Signorum, 
from  wbich  it  appears  indisputably  that  he  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  Bishop  Wilkins  in  his  speculations  concemmg 
a  Real  Character,  and  a  Philosophical  Language ;  and 
it  now  appears  to  ma  equally  clear,  upon  a  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  the  short  fragments  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  lead  the  way  to  the  at- 
tempt made  by  Dr.  Walhs  to  teach  the  dumb  to  speak, 
he  had  conceived  views  with  respect  to  the  means  of  in- 
structing them,  far  more  profound  and  comprehensive 
than  any  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  that  les&med  wri- 
ter, prior  to  Ihe  date  of  Dalgamo's  jpublications.  On 
his  claims  in  these  two  instances  I  forbear  to  enlarge  at 
present ;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
transcribing  a  few  paragraphs,  in  justification  of  what  I 
have  already  stated,  with  respect  to  the  remarkable  co- 
incidence between  some  of  his  theoretical  deductions, 
and  the  practical  results  of  the  French  academician. 

*^  I  conceive  there  might  be  successful  addresses  made 
to  a  dumb  child  even  in  its  cradle,  when  he  begins — fi- 
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$u  cognoscere  matrm  ;  if  the  another  or  nurse  had  but 
as  nimble  a  hand,  as  commonly  they  have  a  tongue.   For  - 
instance,  I  doubt  not  but  the  words  hand,  fooU  dog,  cat, 
'lutt,  &c.  written  fair,  and  as  often  presented  to  the  dei^ 

child's  eye,  pointing  from  the  words  to  the  things,  and 
vice  versdy  as  the  blind  child  hears  them  spoken,  would 
be  known  and  remembered  as  soon  by  the  one  as  the 
other.  And  as  T  think  the  eye  to  be  as  clucile  as  the 
ear  ;  so  neither  see  1  any  reason,  but  the  hand  might  be 
made  as  tractable  an  organ  as  the  tongue ;  and  as  soon 
brought  to  form,  if  not  fair,  at  least  legible  characters,  as 
the  tongue  to  imitate  and  echo  back  articulate  wunds.'' 
 •  .  .  The  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing to  read,  on  the  common  plan,  are  so  great,  that  one 
may  justly  wonder  how  young  ones  come  to  get  over 

them  Now,  the  deaf  child,  under  his  mother's 

tuition,  passes  securely  by  all  these  rocks  and  quick- 
sands. The  distinction  of  letters,  their  names,  their 
powers,  their  order,  the  dividing  words  into  syllables,  and 
of  them  again  making  words,  to  which  may  be  added 
Tone  and  Accent ;  none  of  these  puzzling  niceties  hin- 
der his  progress.  It  is  true,  after  he  has  past 
the  discipline  of  the  nursery,  and  comes  to  learn  gr$un* 
matieally,  then  he  must  begin  to  learn  to  know  letters 
written,  by  their  figure,  number,  and  order,"  &:c.  &c. 

The  same  author  elsewhere  observes,  that  "  the  soul 
can  exert  her  powers  by  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  senses  : 
Jlnd,  therefore,  when  she  ts  deprived  of  her  principal  SeC' 
retariesy  the  Eye  and  the  Ear^  then  she  mmt  be  contented 
with  the  service  of  her  lackeys  and  sculHons^  the  other 
senses  ;  which  are  no  less  true  and  faUhfid  to  their  mis- 
tress than  the  eye  and  the  ear;  but  not  so  qukk/or  des-^ 
patch:* 

I  shaH  only  add  one  other  sentence,  from'which  my 

readers  will  be  enabled,  without  any  comment  of  mine, 
to  perceive  with  what  sagacity  and  success,  this  very 
original  thinker  had  anticipated  some  of  the  most  refined 
experimental  conclusions  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 

"  My  design  is  not  to  give  a  methodical  system  of 
grammatical  rules  ;  but  only  such  general  directions, 
whereby  an  industrious  Tutor  may  bring  his  deaf  Pupil 
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to  the  vulgar  use  and  ore  of  a  language  ;  that  so  he  may 
be  the  more  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  Bi  ore 
from  the  rules  of  granmiar,  when  his  judgment  is  ripe 
for  that  stud^ :  Or,  more  plainly ;  I  intend  to  brmg  ^e 
way  of  teachmg  a  deaf  man  to  read  and  write,  as  near 
as  p<issible,  to  that  of  teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and 
understand  their  mother-tongue." 

In  prosecution  of  this  general  idea,  he  has  treated,  in 
one  %^ery  short  chapter,  of  a  Deaf  MarCs  Dictionary; 
and  in  another,  of  a  Grammar  for  Deaf  Persons  ;  both 
of  them  containing  (under  the  disadvantages  of  a  style 
uncommonly  pedantic  and  quaint)  a  variety  of  precious 
hints»  from  which,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  useful 
practical  lights  might  be  derived,  not  only  by  such  as 
may  undertake  tbe  instruction  of  such  pupils  as  Mitchell 
or  Massieu,  but  by  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  tui- 
tion of  children  during  the  first  stage  of  their  education. 

The  work  ft om  which  these  quotations  are  taken,  is  a 
very  small  volume,  entitled  "  Didascalocophns,  or.  The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  printed  at  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  1680."  .As  I  had  never  happehed  to  see  the 
slightest  reference  made  to  it  by  any  subsequent  writer, 
I  was  altogether  ignorant  of  its  existence,  when  a  copy 
of  it,  purchased  upon  a  London  stall,  was  a  few  years 
ago  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  who,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of 
more  pressing  engagements  and  pursuits,  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  philosophical  studies  of  his  early  years.  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  of  the  author,- but  what 
is  contained  in  the  following  slight  notice,  w^hich  1  tran- 
scribe from  Anthony  Wood.  "The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgarno,  a  Scot, 
wrote  a  book,  entitled,  jSra  S^gnorum,  S^.  London,  1660. 
This  book,  before  it  went  to  press,  the  author  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Wilkins,  loAo,  from  thence  taking  a  Mni  of 
greater  matter^  carried  it  on,  and  brought  it  up  to  that 
which  you  see  extant.  This  Dalgarno  was  born  at  Old 
Aberdeen,  and  bred  in  the  University  at  New  Aberdeen ; 
taught  a  private  grammar  school  with  good  success  for 
about  thirty  years  together,  in  the  parishes  of  -  S.  Mi- 
chael and  S.  Mary  Mag.  in  Oxford  ;  wrote  also,  Didmcalo- 
eopkuSf  or,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor ;  and  dying 
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of  a  feveT)  on  the  28th  of  August  1 687,  aged  sixty  or 
more,  was  buried  in  the  north  body  of  the  church  of  S. 
Manr  Magdalen.^'    (Ath.  Oxon-  VoL  II.  p.  506-7.) 

Toe  obscurity  in  which  Dalgamo  lived,  and  the  com-  . 
plete  oblrnon  into  which  his  name  has  fallen,  are  not  a 
little  wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  he  mendons 
among  the  number  of  his  friends  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Bishop 
of  Sarum  ;  Dr.  John  Wiikins,  Bishop  of  Chester  ;  and 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  Prores«;or  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  It 
is  still  more  wonderful,  that  no  notice  of  him  is  taken  in 
the  works  either  of  Wiikins  or  of  Wallis,  both  of  whom 
must  have  derived  some  very  important  aids  from  his 
speculations. 

.  This  unfadmess  on  the  part  of  Wiikins,  has  not  escaped 
the  animadversion  of  one  of  his  own  biographers.   **  In 

the  prefatory  epistle,"  he  observes,  "  to  the  Essay  to- 
wards a  Real  Character,  Dr.  Wiikins  mentions  several 
persons  who  assisted  him  in  this  work,  particularly  Wil- 
loughby,  Ray,  and  Dr.  William  Lloyd  and  others  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  he  does  not  mention  Dalgarno,  and 
the  more,  because  Dr.  Wiikins'  own  name  is  printed  in 
the  margin  of  King  Charles  II,'s  letter  prefixed  to  Dal- 
gamo's  book,  as  one  of  those  who  informed  his  Majesty 
of  Dalgamo's  design,  and  approved  it,  as  a  thing  that 
might  be  of  singular  use  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  be- 
tween people  of  different  languages  ;  w^hich  prevailed 
with  his  Majesty  to  grant  his  said  letters  of  recommend- 
ation to  so  many  of  his  subjects,  especially  of  the  Cler- 
gy, as  were  sensible  of  the  defectuousness  of  art  in  this 
particular." — Biog,  Britan,  Art.  Wilkms.* 

That  Dalgamo's  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  dumb,  were  not  altogether  useless  to  Dr» 
Wallis,  will,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  . 


*  In  Oraingei^i  Bi«»i;rip1iieal  History  of  England,  mention  is  made  of  a  still  earlier 

publication  than  the  ./?r«  Signorum,  rntitlcd,  "  The  Universal  Chnracter,  by  which 
•U  Nations  ifl  the  World  may  understand  one  another's  cenceptionsy  reading  out  of 
one  common  Writi^  their  own  Tongue.  By  Cvn  Beck,  Rector  of  St.  H^n*s,  m 
Ipswich,  1657.'*   lliis  book  I  have  never  seen. 

The  name  of  Dalgamo  (or,  Dal^rus,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  written)  is  not  al- 
together unknown  on  the  Continent.  His  Jlrs  Signorum  is  alluded  to  by  Leibnitz 
OD  various  occasions,  and  also  by  Fontenelle  in  Uie  I}loge  of  Leibnitz.  His  idea* 
■with  respect  to  the  edtication  of  the  Dumb,  do  not  ?epm  to  have  attracted  any  notice 
whatever.   In  fact,  they -were  much  too  refined  and  enlightened  to  be  duly  apprecia- 
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take.the  trouble  to  compare  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beyeiley 
(published  eighteen  years  after  Dalgamo's  treatise)  widh 
ms  Tractaius  de  iJoquelA,  published  in  1653.   In  this 

letter  isome  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  found  on  the 
method  ot  leading  the  dumb  to  the  sigriification'of  words ; 
and  yet,  the  name  of  Dalgarno  is  not  once  mentioned 
to  his  correspondent.  ' 

If  some  of  the  details  and  digressions  in  this  note 
should  be  censured^  as  foreign  to  the  principal  design  of 
the  foregoing  Memoir,  I  can  only  plead  in  excusei  my 
anxiety  to  do  justice,  eyen  at  the  distance  of  a  eentury, 
to  the  memory  of  an  ingenious  man,  neglected  by  Ms 
contemporaries,  and  already  in  danger  of  being  totally, 
forgotten  by  posterity.  To  those  whose  curiosity  may 
lead  them  to  study  his  book,  the  originality  of  his  con- 
ceptiuiis,  and  the  obvious  application  of  which  some  of 
his  principles  admit  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  now 
before  us,  of  themselves  suggest  a  suihcient  apol- 
ogy- 

SomeadditittBal  Communications  relative  to  Jam^s  Mircmi.t.,  recalved  after  ^ 
foregoing  Memoir  was  read  iu  tiie  Royal  Socie^. 

No.  I. 

Eztncfc  of  #  Lettsr  from  J}r,  Gordoit  to  Mr.  Stswabi?. 

EeUnburgh,  March  dOtniSL 

•  *  •  •  A  few  days  after  you  returned  to  the  country, 
I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  near  Forres,  putting  several 
queries  respecting  Mitchell,  which  1  requested  him  to 
get  answered  by  Miss  Mitchell  if  possible.  I  wished  in 
particular  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  lad's  behaviour  on  his 
father's  death,  as  what  I  had  myself  seen  of  his  conduct 
at  the  funeral,  had  Jed  me  to  differ  from  Mr.  Glennie's 
information  on  this  point.  From  Miss  Mitchell  directiyf 
I  have  obtained  the  following  curious  particulars: 

At  bis  sister's  request,  Mitchell  was  allowed  to  touch 
his  father's  body.  As  soon  as  he  felt  it,  he  shrunk  away. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  touched  a  dead  hu- 
man body.  He  has  been  seen  amusing  himself  with  a 
dead  fowl ;  placing  it  repeatedly  on  its  legs,  and  laugh- 
ing w-hen  it  fell.  •  ^ 
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He  has  not  shown  any  signs  of  grief  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  death* 

When  a  tailor  was  brought  to  make  a  suit  of  mourn- 
ings for  him,  the  boy  took  him  into  the  apartment  where 
his  father  had  died,  stretched  his  own  head  and  neck 
backwards,  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  then  conducted  him 
to  the  church-yard,  to  the  grave  in  which  his  father  had 
been  interred. 

Being  lately  very  ill,  he  was  put  into  the  same  bed 
where  his  father  had  died*  He  would  not  lie  a  moment 
in  itf  but  became  quite  peaceable  when  removed  to 
another. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  his  father's  death,  dis- 
covering that  his  mother  was  unwell,  and  in  bed,  he  was 
observed  to  weep. 

Three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man being  in  the  house,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  he  point- 
ed to.  his  father's  Bible,  and  then  made  a  sign  that  the 
family  should  kneel. 

Lately,  his  mother  being  from  home,  his  sister  aUayed 
the  anxiety  he  showed  for  her  return,  by  laying  his  head 
gently  down  on  a  pillow,  once  for  each  night  his  mother 
was  still  to  be  away  ;  implying,  that  he  would  sleep  so 
many  times  before  her  return.* 

Whilst  he  was  last  in  London,  he  happened  to  be  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  ;  and  a  pipe  being  given  him,  he 
smoked  it,  and  seemed  much  delighted.  Some  little  time 
ago,  a  gentleman  came  on  a  visit  to  Ardclach,  who  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  smokin  s;,  and  having  tobacco,  vnshed 
for  a  pipe.  Miss  Mitchell  gave  the  boy  a  half-penny, 
and  permitted  him  to  smeU  the  tobacco.  He  under- 
stood her  signs  ;  went  out  to  a  shoemaker's  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  pipes  were  to  be  had,  and 


*  It  livould  appear  that  this  is  the  sign  which  Miss  Mitchell  usually  empl03rs  on 
dmilar  occasions ;  and  the  ready  interpretation  of  it  by  her  brother,  implies,  on  his 
part,  no  inconsiderable  a  shar6  of  shrewdness  and  of  reflection.  I  cnpy  the  follow* 
ing  parallel  incident  from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  now  before  me.    (D.  S.) 

'*  Wlien  bis  new  cIotliOB  were  all  madef  I  solicited  his  faAer  not  to  allow  ffim  to 
put  them  on,  until  [  was  present.  It  wa3  signified  to  him  accordinply,  thrxt  in  two 
days  he  should  have  them.  This  was  done  by  shutting  bis  eyes,  and  bending  dowa 
Ilia  head  twice,  in  <»der  tp  intimale  to  him»  tnat  he  DHHt  firat  hm  two  steepfl/^ 

VOL.  xii«  43 
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returned  with  one  only  in  his  hand.  They  suspected 
that  he  had  another  about  him,  and  giving  him  to  under** 
stand  as  much>  he  at  last  unbottoned  his  waistcoat*  and, 
laughing  heartily,  brought  out  the  second  pipe.  The 
Sunday  after  this  occurrence,  when  his  sister  gave  him 
a  half-penny,  as  usual,  in  church,  to  put  into  the  poor's- 
box,  he  immediately  placed  the  half-penny  between  his 
teeth,  like  a  pipe,  and  laughed  ;  but  his  sister  checking 
him,  he  dropped  it  into  the  box. 

He  is  still  fond  of  the  trick  of  locking  people  into  the 
house  or  the  stable.  The  patron  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
»  Dunbar  Brodie,  (a  gentleman  who,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, has  exceeded  all  others  in  acts  of  substantial  kind- 
ness to  the  Mitchell  family,)  happening  lately  to  visit 
Ardclach,  young  Mitchell  contrived  to  make  him  a  pris- 
oner in  this  manner  for  a  few  minutes  laughing  and 
jumping  about  all  the  while.  C)ji  this  particular  occa- 
sion, it  was  noticed,  that  he  applied  his  eye  to  an  aper- 
ture in  the  dooi-[of  the  stable,  as  if  to  obseiTC  the  motions 
of  the  person  within.  But  although  my  friend  writes 
me,  that  the  other  day  iipon  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Mitchell,  the  boy  took  hold  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  conceiv- 
ed, that  his  sight  should  have  suddenly  so  much  improv- 
edf  as  to  enable  him  to  see  any  object  in  a  dark  stabtei 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  without  the  improvement 
being  extremely  obvious  in  other  ma  lances. 

No.  11. 

A  Seiittt  oC  Questions  respecting  Jamks  Mi tchkll,  proposed  by  Mr.  6i«nnriB 

aoil  answered  by  Miss  Jai«£  Mitcuxll..  * 

Q.  I.  Did  Mr.  Wardrop  operate  on  the  eyes  only?  or 
on  the  ears  also  ? 

c/?.  Mr.  Wardrop  operated  only  on  the  right  eye. 
Q.  2.  Were  the  drums  of  the  ears  pierced  during  .the 
.  first  or  the  second  visit  to  London  1 


*  Although  some  of  the  information  mntnincd  in  this  paper  has  been  already  an- 
ticipated in  the  coromuiucations  of  Dr.  Gordon  and  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  i  have  thought 
it  proper  to  insert  It  here  ftt  foil  length ;  on  account  not  only  of  tlio  new  light  wnira 
it  throw?  on  v-irinug  very  interesthig  and  important  points*  OUtof  ftf  fifril  tlttlMtl^ 
which  it  derives  bom  Miss  Mitchell's  name.   (D.  S.) 
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A.  The  drums  of  the  ears  were  pierced  during  the 
first  visit ;  the  one  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  the  other  by 
the  late  Mr.  Saunders  of  the  London  Dispensary. 

Q.  3.  Was  it  the  case,  that  a  musical  instrument  was 
playing  m  the  room  when  his  ears  were  pierced  1  and 
did  he  attend  to  it  ? 

A.  Some  days  after  his  ears  were  pierced,  in  a 
friend's  house,  he  appUed  his  ear  to  a  violin,  and  the 
sound  seemed  to  affonl  him  pleasure** 

4.  Does  he  show  a  strong  deske  to  examine  aU 
objects  by  feeling  ? 

Ji,  He  does :  small  objects  he  applies  to  his  teeth, 
and  feels  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue :  larger  objects  he 
feels  with  his  fingers  carefully. 

Q,  5.  Is  he  much  gratified  with  a  new  object? 

A,  Some  objects  do  not  seem  to  attract  his  attention ; 
others  do ;  and,  where  there  is  any  mechanism,  he  en- 
deavours, by  handling  them,  to  find  it  out :  he  discovers 
a  particular  fondness  for  locks  and  keys* 

Q.  6*.  Does  he  discover  any  preference  to  the  hand- 
ling of  smooth,  rough,  or  pointed  things'? 

Jl.  If  he  does  any,  it  is  to  smooth  objects  ;  when  he 
gets  a  bit  of  rough  wood,  he  endeavours  to  smooth  it 
with  his  teeth,  or  causes  the  boy  who  attends  him  to 
smooth  it  with  a  knife. 

Q.  7.  Is  he  fond  of  bodily  exertions  1 

He  is  extremely  fond  of  running,  walking,  and 
nding. 

5.  Does  he  discover  any  sense  of  danger  1 


*  The  following  partf  cuUm  are  meBdoned  by  Mr  Wardrop  with  respect  to  the 

state  of  Mitchell's  deafness  at  the  time  when  he  saw  him  in  London.    ( H  S.) 

When  a  ring  of  keys  was  given  to  him,  he  seized  them  with  great  avidi- 
ty, and  tried  each  separately,  by  suspending  it  loosely  between  too  of  his  fingers,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely  ;  and  after  tingling  all  of  them  amongst  his  teeth  in 
this  manner,  he  generally  selected  one  from  tlie  others,  the  sounf!  of  which  seemed 
to  please  him  moi»t.  This,  indeed,  was  one  ot  bis  most  favoiite  amusements,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  loag  it  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  with  what  eagerness  he 
Would  on  all  occasions  renew  it.  Mr.  Brougham,  having  observed  this  circumstance, 
brought  to  him  a  musical  snuff-box  (a  French  trinket,  containing  a  small  musical 
Instrument,  which  played  airs  by  means  of  a  spring,)  and  placed  it  between  his  teeth. 
This  seemed  not  only  (o  excite  his  wonder,  but  to  aflford  him  exquisite  delight,  and 
his  father  and  sister,  who  were  present,  remarked,  that  they  had  never  seen  liim  so 
much  interested  on  any  former  occasion.  Whibt  the  instrument  continued  to  play, 
he  kept  it  closely  between  his  teeth,  and  even  when  the  notes  were  end*ed,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  box  to  hi>^  mouth,  and  to  examine  it  minutely  with  bis  fingers* 
expressing  by  his  gestures  and  by  liis  counieoance  great  curiosity.*' 
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A,  He  discovers  a  sense  of  danger  from  fire,  water, 

and  sharp  instruments. 

Q.  9.  Is  it  necessary  to  fuliuw  him,  to  keep  him  from 
harm? 

A.  It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  him,  to  prevent  him 
from  wanderiog. 

Q.  10.  Has  he  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  things'? 

A^  He  knows  the  use  of  all  common  things,  and  is 
pleased  when  the  use  of  any  thing  with  which  he  is  not 
acquainted  is  communicated  to  him. 

Q.  11.  Has  he  learned  to  do  any  kind  of  work? 

A,  He  has  not ;  further  than  to  assist  any  of  the  farm- 
servants,  i'or  whom  he  may  have  conceived  an  attach- 
ment, in  any  work  in  which  they  may  be  engaged  ;  par- 
ticularly in  cleaning  the  stable.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  repair  breaches  in  the  farm  houses  ;  and  has  attempt- 
ed to  build  small  houses  with  turf,  leaving  small  open- 
ings resembhng  windows.  Means  have  been  used  to 
teach  him  to  make  baskets ;  but  he  wants  application  to 
finish  any  thing. 

Q.  1 2.  Does  he  go  from  home  1  and  is  he  fond  of 
doing  so  1 

A.  His  greatest  pleasure  seems  to  consist  in  wander- 
ing from  home  ;  but  he  always  returns  to  his  meals. 

Q.  13.  Is  he  uneasy  when  separated  from  his  friends 
or  attendants  ? 

A,  He  discovers  much  uneasiness  when  separated 
from  his  friends,  but  does  not,  noto,  discover  uneasiness 
when  he  changes  his'  attendants,  though  he  did,  very 
early  in  life. 

Q.  14.  Does  he  love  to  associate  with  boys,  and  en- 
gage in  play? 

A,  He  never  associates  with  boys,  nor  discovers  any 
inchnation  to  join  in  their  amusements  ;  but  sometimes 
wishes  the  boy  who  attends  him,  to  assist  him  in  float- 
ing objects  on  the  water,  &,c.  He  is,  however,  fond  of 
young  children,  and  takes  them  up  in  his  arms. 

Q.  15.  Has  he  any  uneasy  feeling  of  his  unfortunate 
situation  1 

A.  He  is  sensible  that  his  sight  is  idaperfect,  but  does 
not  discover  any  uneasy  feeling  of  his  situation. 
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Q.  1 6,  Is  he  sensible  of  loud  sounds  ?  or  of  music  1 
Jl,  Of  t?er^  loud  sounds  he  xs^  and  seems  uneasy  at 
the  time. 

Q.  17.  Does  he  apprehend  the  distinction  of  ranks  in 
society  ? 

A.  He  prefers  persons  who  are  well  dressed,  to 
those  who  are  not;  and  would  not^wiUingly  eat  any  food 
in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  18.  Has  he  the  sense  of  ridicule  ? 

A,  In  some  degree  he  no  doubt  has  ;  for  instance,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  locking  the  door  on  people,  and  con- 
fining them  ;  and,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  himself, 
seems  amused,  but  if  too  much  teased,  is  irritated* 

Q.  19.  Has  he  any  devotional  feelings? 

A.  He  cannot  possibly  have  any ;  but  sits  quietly  in 
church,  and  kneels  at  faipily^prayers* 

Q.  20.  Has  he  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong? 

A.,  He  undoubtedly  has ;  and  if  gentle  means  are 
used  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  having  done  wrong, 
he  shows  sorrow  j  but  if  harshly  treated,  is  irritated. 

* 

.  No.  lU. 

Lettar  faMn  Dr.  Gobdoit  to  Mr.  Stbwa&t. 

My  dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  October  26,  1812. 

Dunng  my  residence  in  Morayshire,  in  August  last, 
I  did  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  my  vicinity  to  Ardclach, 
to  visit  the  Mitchell  family*  .  I  have  now  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  according  to  promise,  the  additional  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  subject  of  your  Memoir,  which  this 
visit  has  enabled  me  to  collect  Some  of  these,  you 
will  easily  perceive,  are  the  result  of  my  owd  observa- 
tion on  the  boy  himself;  others  were  obtained  from 
conversations  with  his  eldest  sister,  whom  I  considered 
myself  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  at  home. 

Previously  to  my  visit,  report  had  given  me  reason 
to  expect,  that  I  should  find  young  Mitcheirs  vision  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  I  had  not  been  long  in  his 
company,  before  I  received  very  satisfactory  proof  that 
this  was  the  case.  Accordingly)  I  was  led  to  examine 
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his  eyes  with  attention.  Twelve  months  ago,  as  I  have 
stated  in  the  supplement  to  Professor  Glennie's  Account, 
one  could  perceive  fragments  of  the  lens  very  white 
and  opaque,  behind  one  half  of  the  pupil  of  each  eye; 
aild  through  the  other  hail,  a  slighter  opacity,  or  a  sort 
of  greyish  appeai^iice»  in  the  parts  situated  farther 
back*  The  only  change  which  I  could  discover,  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  vision,  is  a  diminution  in  this  slighter  opacity 
in  both  eyes.  At  present,  there  is  a  very  white  frag- 
ment of  the  lens,  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  pupil  of 
the  right  eye  ;  and  behind  the  lower  half,  the  humors 
appear  almost  perfectly  black.  In  the  left  eye,  there  is 
a  dusky-white  opacity  behind  the  lower  and  inner  half 
of  the  pupil ;  and  behind  the  upper  and  outer  half,  the 
humors  are  of  a  dark  gray..  The  pupils  contract  and 
dilate  as  usual,  on  varying  the  quantity  of  light. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  ]rision 
which  he  now  enjoys.  He  sees  those  bodies  only 
which  have  considerable  brightness,  or  dark-colored 
bodies  placed  on  a  bright  ground.  Consequently,  of 
the  various  objects  which  usually  surround  him,  he  sees 
such  only  as  are  not  very  minute,  and  are  placed 
within  a  short  distance^ of  his  eyes.  He  could  distin- 
guish a  crown-piece  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  a  person's  face  at  the  distance  of  six.  But  it 
seems  obvious  that  he  does  not  perceive  distinctly  the 
limits  of  any  object  however  bright.  For  as  soon  as, 
guided  by  his  own  obscure  vision,  he  has  reached  any 
thing  with  his  hands,  he  no  longer  regards  it  with  his 
eyes ;  but,  as  if  he  were  yet  totally  blind,  examines  it 
solely  wijlh  bis  hngers,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose. 

That  he  can  now  distinguish  differences  in  the  kinds 
of  iight  or  in  colors,  seems  very  evident  from  ah  amuse- 
ment in  which,  his  sister  told  me,  hp  sometimes  indul- 
ges,— ^matching  bodies  of  the  same  color  together. 
One  day,  for  example,  having  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  of 
wild  mustard  in  his  hand,  he  was  observed  to  approach 
an  officer  who  was  near  him,  and,  with  a  smile,  placed 
the  flowers  in  contact  with  the  yellow  part  of  his  epau- 
lette.  Frequently,  too,  he  is  seen  gathering  in  the  fields 
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a  number  of  flowers  of  the  same  kind ;  the  blue-bottle 

for  example,  or  the  corn-poppy,  or  the  marigold.  It 
ap|)eari5,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  brighter  colors  he 
is  capable  of  distinguishing ;  and  of  these  red  seems  to 
be  his  favorite.  A  red  object  attracts  his  notice  more, 
and  he  looks  at  it  longer,  than  any  other.  Of  the  female 
parishioners  who  pass  the  manse  on  their  road  to  church 
on  Sunday,  he  is  most  apt  to  follow  those  who  are  dress- 
ed in  red  cloaks.  Miss  Mitchell  is  of  opinion,  that  he 
rather  dislikes  darkness ;  for  she  has  observed,  that  in 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  after 
night  has  come  on,  his  step  is  hurried ;  and  that  he 
seems  happy  in  reaching  an  apartment  where  there  is  a 
candle  or  a  fire. 

I  observed,  that  he  judges  of  the  direction  of  a  body 
by  sight,  with  invariable  accuracy ;  but  when  an  object 
whose  real  magnitude  is  not  known  to  him,  is  placed 
before  his  eyes  he  does  not  seem  capable  of  esti- 
mating its  Mstance,  for  the  first  time,  with  any  degree 
of  correctness.  When  I  held  a  silver  snulF-box  about 
two  feet  from  his  face,  he  put  out  his  hand  exactly  in 
the  direction  of  the  box,  but  moved  it  forwards  very 
gradually  until  it  came  in  contact  with  it.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  just  what  we  should  before-hand  have 
expected  to  find ;  and  such  also,  I  imagine,  as  may  be 
remarked  of  all  persons  who  are  nearly  blind  from  a 
similar  cause.  The  perception  of  the  d&teeU&n  of 
bodies,  which  obviously  depends  on  the  particular  part  of 
the  reliiui  which  is  airccied  by  the  rays  they  emit,  may 
be  obtained  equally  (if  the  bodies  be  seen  at  all)  from 
the  weakest  as  f?*om  the  most  perfect  vision.  But 
Mitchell's  vision  is  too  obscure  to  enable  him  to  per- 
ceive those  minute  differences  in  the  color  and  intensity 
of  light,  by  which  persons  havmg  perfect  sight,  judge  of 
die  relaiive  distame  of  luminous  bodies. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  obvious,  that  his  sight,  al- 
though yet  far  too  imperfect  for  any  attempt  to  address 
him  in  a  visible  language,  is  considerably  improved  with- 
in these  last  twelve  months.  Did  the  boy's  dispositions 
admit  of  it,  T  should  now  be  inclined  to  recommend 
still  more  earnestly  than  before,  that  another  attempt 
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should  be  made  to  remove  the  cataract  from  his  eyes, 
and  I  am  much  less  disposed  than  formerly  to  fear  that 
there  is  any  radical  imperfection  in  the  optic  nerves. 
Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  his  sister 
is  convinced,  that  he  sees  some  objects  better  by  moon- 
light than  during  the  day ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
.  to  show,  that  the  opacity  in  his  eyes  is,  as  in  other  cases 
of  cataract,  merely  local ;  so  that  when  the  pupil  is 
much  dilated,  some  rays  of  light  reach  the  retina, 
through  those  more  transparent  parts  of  the  humors 
which  are  farther  distant  from  the  axis  of  vision  than 
the  portion  that  is  opaque. 

His  powers  of  I  fearing  remain  as  imperfect  as  ever. 
He  still  continues  the  practice  of  striking  hard  bodies 
against  his  teeth;  but  on  further  reflection,  I  think  it 
not  unlikely,  that  he  may  have  another  object  in  view 
in  this  experiment,  besides  that  of  procuring  a  sensation 
of  soimd.   It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  he  discovers 
differences  in  the  hardness  of  bodies  in  this  manner. 
For  there  is  a  very  distinct  sensation  felt  towards  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  themselves,  when  they  are  struck 
with  a  hard  substance,  resulting,  probably  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  membrane  hning  their  inner 
cavity,  and  this  sensation  is  different  according  to  the 
hardness  of  the  body.    I  have  little  doubt  that  be  could, 
by  this  kind  of  feehng  alone,  very  easily  discover  that  lead 
was  softer  than  steel,  and  steel  harder  than  ivory ;  al- 
though all  these  substances  would  feel  equally  hard  to  his 
proper  organs  of  touch.  But  even  supposing  that  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  this  sensation  in  the  teeth  themselves, 
it  is  probable  that  he  strikes  bodies  against  these  organs, 
not  so  much  to  try  whether  they  will  cause  sound  at  all, 
as  to  observe. what  kind  of  sounds  they  will. emit ;  from 
which  he  may  infer  various  other  properties,  which  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  are  invariably  connected  with 
the  particular  sounds  emitted. 

His  manner  of  exaimning  any  object  that  is  new  to 
him,  is  precisely  the  same  now  that  it  was  four  years 
ago,  when  I  first  saw  him.  When  it  is  put  into  his  hand, 
'he  runs  it  over  with  the  points  of  his  fins^ers  ;  then  ap- 
plies it  to  his  mouth,  and  insinuates  his  tongue  into  all 
Its  inequalities,  thus  using  it  as  an  organ  of  Touch  as 
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well  as  Taste ;  and,  lastly,  if  it  is  a  body  that  admits  of 
it,  he  rattles  it  between  his  teeth.    All  this  is  done  with 

singular  rapidity.  In  fact  he  loses  but  little  time,  in 
discoverint^S  l)y  the  actual  use  of  his  organs  of  touch, 
taste,  and  biiiell,  those  qualities  of  bodies  which  we  are 
content  to  infer  horn  their  visible  appearance  alone. 

His  sense  of  smell  is  unquestionably  extremely  acute. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  fact  which  could 
lead  me  to  belie?e»  that  he  could,  in  a  room  at  least, 
discover  a  person  by  this  sense  alone,  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  feet  It  has  been  said,  that  he  could  follow  the 
footsteps  of  another  person  for  two  mile.:,,  guided 
merely  by  smelling.  But  his  sister  assures  me,  that 
there  is  do  foundation  for  this  report.  As  to  a  power  of 
determining  the  direction  of  an  object,  by  some  distinct 
quality  in  its  odor,  like  that  quaUty  in  sound  by  which 
we  discover  the  direction  of  a  soundipg  body,  I  could 
not  perceive  that  he  enjoyed  any  such  power  more 
than  other  persons.  Indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
faculties  should  differ  in  kind  from  our  own,  however 
much  they  may  in  number  and  degree.* 

Since  his  sight  has  begun  to  improve,  his  excursions 
have  become  bolder  and  more  extensive.  He  has 
sometimes  wandered  upwards  of  three  miles  from  home. 
In  all  these  expeditions,  he  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
without  a  guide.  But  a  boy  is  appointed  to  follow  him, 
and  keep  him  constantly  in  view ;  and  Mitchell  has  the 
good  sense,  when  he  perceives  any  thing  which  he  im- 
agines to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  his  way,  to  wait  untfl 
his  little  follower  comes  up  to  his  assistance. 

Lately,  on  the  road  near  the  manse,  he  met  a  person, 
riding  on  a  horse  which  had  been  bought  a  few  weeks 
before  from  his  mother ;  and  on  coming  up  to  the  ani-. 
mal,  and  feeling  it,  he  seemed  mstantly  to  recognise  it 


*  Hie  Adolescens,  annum  nunc  agens  xviii,  et  optima  semper  iisus  iraletadiae^ 
vegetus  est,  et  adpfiodum  robustus  ;  quin  et  solita  eetate  pubescere  visus  est,  partibas 
genitalibus  ut  in  viris  se  babentibus :  neque  dubitaii  potest  quin  brcvi  futurus  sit 
tiw^ym,  iabUs  et  roento  deDsi,  jam  faiumbnitls  lanugine.  Curiose  autem  pereontanli 
famuli  et  amici  (masculini  scilicet  sexus,  quo3  solos  de  his  rebus  intprrr»2^rp  fa^  vr^it) 
omnea  aiihi  testabantar  nibil  ae  olraenraase,  unde  coUigerent  ilium  Veueria.  stimulum 
UDOuam  sen^sae,  vel  diflfawotitt  aexfta  notioiiMn  habiMMO. 

The  reader  may  compare  tiUs  paiegrapb  widi  a  Latin  note  of  Dr.  HiUMffa  Uk  bit 
Account  of  David  Tait. 

vojL.  111.  43 
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The  person  immediately  dismounted^  in  order  to  see 
how  Mitchell  would  behave ;  and  he  was  much  amused 
to  find,  that  he  led  the  horse  to  his  mother's  stable,  took 

off  his  saddle  and  bridle,  put  corn  before  him,  and  then 
withdrew,  locking  the  dour,  and  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

When  he  wishes  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  any  one 
near  him,  he  uses  natural  sigms  and  it  is  curious  to  ob* 
serve,  that  most  of  these  signs  are  addressed  to  the 
sigM  of  those  with  whom  he  converses.    This  fact»  it 

Spears  to  me,  shows  very  clearly,  that  he  is  aware  that 
3  powers  of  vision  enjoyed  by  others  are  superior  to 
his  own  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that 
his  rellecting  on  his  inferiority  in  this  respect,  when  bis 
reason  has  become  more  matured,  may  be  the  means  of 
inducing  him  to  submit,  more  placidly  than  he  has  hith- 
erto done,  to  any  endeavours  lor  the  improvement  of 
his  sight. 

,  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  his  signs*.  As 
soon  as  I  began  to  examine  his  eyes,  opposite  to  a  win- 
dow, he  turned  towards  his  sister,  and  stretched  out  his 

arm  to  its  full  extent  laterally  from  his  body.  This,  his 
sister  informed  me,  is  his  usual  sign  for  Londmi.  It  is 
obviously  the  natural  expression  of  distance  ;  and  there 
is  no  need  of  pointing  out  the  association  which  must 
have  led  him  to  use  it  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
would  express  that  he  has  been  on  horseback,  he  caises 
his  foot,  and  brings  the  fingers  of  each  hand  together 
under  the  sole  in  imitation  of  a  stirrup.  He  places  his 
hand  on  his  mouth  to  signify  his  wish  for  tood ;  and 
when  he  would  go  to  bed,  he  inclines  his  head  sideways, 
as  if  to  lay  it  on  a  pillow.  When  I  arrived  at  Ardclach, 
young  Mitchell  was  not  at  home;  he  had  wandered  to 
to  the  shoemaker's  several  hundred  yards  distant,  where 
he  was  sitting  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  pair  of  new 
shoes.  He  was  brought  to  the  manse ;  but  after  he 
had  remained  with  ns  contentedly  in  the  dining-room 
for  about  half  an  hour,  he  showed  an  anxiety  - to  get 
away ;  and  as  he  moved  towards  the  door,  he  made  use 
of  a  sign,  from  which  no  one  could  fail  to  discover 
whither  he  was  going.    It  was  an  exact  imitation  with 
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his  arms,  of  a  shoemaker's  motion  when  he  pulls  his 

thread. 

Ail  the  signs  employed  by  others  in  order  to  convey 
ideas  to  bim»  are  addressed  to  his  organs  of  touch.  The 
most  important,  certamly,  of  these  signs,  are  those  which 
his  sister  has  myented,  to  express  her  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  her  assent  or  dissent  Miss  lUntchelPs 
.explanation  of  tlicni  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Her 
brother  has  always  been  particularly  attached  to  her, 
and  she  has  always  had  most  influence  over  him.  He 
courts  her  good  opinion.  \VTien  she  would  signify  to 
him  her  highest  approbation  of  his  conduct,  she  pats  him 
much  and  cordially  on  the  head,  back,  hand,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  This  expression  more  sparingly  and 
less  fervently  bestowed,  signifies  single  assent ;  and  she 
has  only  to  refuse  him  these  signs  of  her  approbation 
entirely,  and  to  repel  him  gently,  to  convey  to  liini  in 
the  mosL  effectual  manner  the  notice  of  her  displeasure. 

When  I  suggested  to  Miss  Mitchell  that  it  would  be  a 
highly  interesting  task,  though  doubtless  a  difficult  and 
tedious  one,  to  teach  her  brother  the  meaning  of  written 
mrdSf  and  mentioned  briefly  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for 
that  purpose ;  she  expressed  the  utmost  willingness  to 
undertake  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  but  anticipated  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  design  from  his  want  of  application. 
Stiil  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  obstacle  would 
probably  diminish,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  magic  powder  of 
a  few  words.  Perhaps  a  trial  might  be  made  according 
to  some  such  plan  as  the  following. 

First,  young  Mitchell  might  be  provided  with  a  horn- 
booky  on  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  cut 
mrdief.  His  sister  mighty  then  begin,  by  tempting  him 
with  the  prospect  of  some  article  of  luxury,  a  piece  of 
sugar  for  example,  or  a  toy ;  but  before  gratifying  him 
with  the  possession  of  it,  she  might  take  hold  of  his  fore- 
finger, and  conduct  the  point  of  it  over  all  the  letters 
composinf^  the  naiiie  of  the  article.  This  being  fre- 
quently repeated,  1  have  httle  doubt  that  he  would  soon 
pduit  to  the  same  letters  when  the  same  object  was  held 
m  prospect ;  and  at  last,  use  the  sign  to  procure  the 
luxury.   Were  one  step  of  this  kind  gained,  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  expect,  that  he  might  in  time  be  made 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  our  lan- 
guage, whether  expressive  of  one  or  many  ideas.  Such 
words  are  of  course  excepted,  as  express  ideas  which 
he  cannot  possibly  have  experienced,  from  the  imper- 
fections of  his  sight  and  hearing.  An  advantage  would 
attend  the  use  of  the  horn-book  proposed,  that  if  the 
letters  were  painted  black,  Mitchell  might  communicate, 
by  means  of  it  with  persons  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  a  language  of  this  kind, 
two  others,  if  necessary,  might  afterwards  be  connected 
with  it.  The  first  would  consist  in  tracing  the  letters  of 
words  on  the  palm  of  bis  hand,  with  the  point  of  one's 
finger :  and  the  second,  of  the  common  speech  on  the 
fingers.  But  how  great  an  acquisition  would  the  prin- 
cipal language  alone  be,  without  any  such  auxiliaries  ! 

Sevend  circumstances  occurred,  during  my  visit,  which 
show,  how  perfectly  susceptible  he  is  of  pleasure  from 
joking,  or  playing  with  him,  or  from  any  thing  ludicrous 
in  the  ideas  communicated  to  him.  Twice  or  thrice 
when  his  sister  perceived  that  he  was  crossing  the  room 
to  go  away,  she  stepped  to  the  door  unperceived  by 
him,  to  prevent  his  escape.  When  he  found  her  there 
before  him,  he  stepped  back  smiling,  and  seemed  to  take 
this  sort  of  teazing  in  perfect  good  humor.  I  had  given 
him  my  whip,  with  which  he  seemed  pleased ;  and  once 
or  twice  his  sister  took  him  by  surprise,  and  pulled  it 
smartly  out  of  his  hand.  He  immediately  showed  by  his 
smiles  that  he  knew  who  had  robbed  him  ;  and  quickly 
catching  his  sister,  he  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  whip 
from  her.  The  joke  obviously  amused  him  very  much; 
but  Miss  Mitchell  assured  me,  that  it  would  have  given 
him  offence  to  have  repeated  it  more  frequently.  An 
uncommonly  large  Newfoundland  dog,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  had  got  into  the  room ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  expressive  of  surprise  than 
young  Mitchell's  countenance,  when  he  first  felt  this 
animal.  His  sister  observing  this,  immediately,  with 
great  quickness,  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  stretched  it 
above  his  head,  a  sign  which,  it  seems,  he  uses  to  denote 
momting  a  horse*   He  instantly  understopd  her  mean- 
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ing,  and  laughing,  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  bestride 

the  dog. 

New  clothes  are  still  among  Mitchell's  greatest  sour- 
ces of  delight.  After  his  measure  has  been  taken,  it 
would  seem  that  every  hour  is  full  of  anxiety  until  Jthe 
new  suit  is  in  bis  possession.  Nothing  else  appears  to 
occupy  his  mind.  He  litetally  persecutes  the  tailor  or 
the  shoemaker,  until  his  shoes  or  his  coat  is  finished* 
He  is  their  guest  morning,  noon,  and  night,  until  the  last 
stitch  is  drawn. 

Before  leaving  Ardclach,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  very  fully  with  Miss  Mitchell  relative  to  her 
brother's  conduct  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death. 
Her  answers  to  my  inquiries  on  this  point,  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  information  she  was  so  kind  as  to  com- 
municate to  me  through  my  friend  Mr.  Lauder  Dick  of 
Relugas,  in  March  last,  and  which  I  transmitted  to  you 
immediately  on  receiving  it.  She  told  me,  that  when 
her  brother  was  permitted,  by  her  direction,  to  touch  his 
father's  dead  body,  he  shrunk  from  it  with  surprise,  but 
•  without  expressing  the  slightest  signs  of  sorrow.  She 
assures  me  also,  that  he  felt  the  body  after  it  was  pla- 
ced in  the  coffin,  but  without  betraying  any  emotions  of 
grief.  On  the  evening,  however,  after  his  father's  fune- 
ral, she  herself  saw  him  go  down  to  the  grave,  and  pat 
the  turf  with  both  his  hands  ;  but  whether  he  did  this 
from  affection,  or  intended  it  merely  as  an  imitation  of 
beating  down  the  turf,  she  feels  unable  to  decide,  as  she 
w^as  not  near  enough  to  him  to  discern  the  expression  of 
his  countenance.  For  several  days  afterwards,  it  would 
appear  that  he  returned  repeatedly  to  the  grave  ;  but 
gradually  discontinued  his  visits.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  he  has  regularly  attended  every 
fimeral  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  same  church- 
yard. The  report,  therefore,  which  I  hare  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the-  supplement  to  Professor  Olennie^s 
Account,  of  his  having  shed  tears  over  his  father's  grave, 
seems  entirely  without  foundation.  Miss  Mitchell  au- 
thorizes me  to  say,  that  neither  on  this  nor  any  other 
oreasion,  has  she  herself  seen  her  brother  show  any  une- 
quivocal marks  of  sorrow  ibr  his  father's  *  death.  Yet 
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her  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Campbell  of  Ardeisier, 

lately  informed  her,  that  he  saw  her  brother  standing  in 
the  porch  shedding  tears,  immediately  after  quitting  the 
apartment  in  which  his  father's  bpdy  was  lying,  previous 
to  the  funeral. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  slightest  reason  for  altering  the  opinion  I  have 
always  entertained  respecting  the  state  of  young  Mitch- 
ell's feelings  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  It  was  my  strong 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  and  thinking  that 
Professor  Glennie  might  have  been  furnished  with  the 
materials  of  his  Account  from  some  one  who  had  not 
enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  of  judging  as  myself,  that 
led  me  in  the  supplement  to  that  Account,  to  doubt  in 
some  degree  the  accuracy  of  his  information  on  this 
point.  I  have  since  found,  however,  that  the  whole  of 
Professor  Glennie's  memoir  was  communicated  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Macfarlane»  who  was  present,  as  well  as  my- 
self, on  that  melancholy  occasion.  I  would  now  observe, 
therefore,  that  though  I  am  sorry  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  written  so  able  a  detail  of- 
some  other  parts  of  MitchelPs  history,  my  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  his  candor  and  liberality  embolden  me  to  say, 
that  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  this  particular ;  and  that  he 
has  mterpreted  into  expressions  of  grief  in  young  Mitch- 
ell, what  were  merely  expressions  of  curiosity.  On  this 
subject  I  have  communicated* with  my  friends  Mr.  Lau- 
der Dick  of  Relugas,  Mr.  Smyth  of  Earlsmill,  and  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  family,  Mr.  Straith,  surgeon  at 
Forres, — gentlemen  who  also  were  present  at  the  fune- 
ral, and  who  are  more  familiar  even  than  I  am  with 
young  Mitchell's  countenance  and  expression  ;  and  I 
find,  that  their  opinion  coincides  exactly  with  mine.  His 
motions  at  the  coffin  were  equally  visible  to  us  alL  But 
we  did  not  attribute  his  placing  his  arm  around  it,  to  any 
emotion  of  sorrow,  of  which  there  appeared  to  us  not 
the  slightest  trace  in  his  countenance,  but  to  the  same 
motiv  e  that  led  him,  the  very  next  moment,  to  trip  lightly 
towai'ds  us,  and  snnlmgly  feel  our  clothes  all  over,— the 
pleasure  he  experienced  in  the  examination  of  objects 
that  were  tiew  to  him.   My  friend  Mr.  JLauder  JJick, 
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who  hBS  accompanied  me  in.  all  my  visits  to  Ardclach, 

and  whose  interest  in  the  family,  and  kindness  towards 
them,  have  been  equally  great,  has  favored  me  with  a 
few  remarks,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  which  appear  to 
me  so  just,  that  I  :>hali  lake  the  liberty  to  quote  them. 
"  From  my  observations,"  he  writes,  "  made  at  the  timey 
with  aU  the  attention  which  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
boy  could  excite,  my  opinion  certainly  is  that  he  was 
occupied  with  the  coflin  merely  as  being  a  body  of  a 
shape  and  surface  different  from  any  thing  he  had  before 
met  with ;  and  that  he  betrayed  no  emotions  of  grief. 
When  the  procession  moved  onwards,  aD  his  gestures 
seemed  more  those  of  a  playful  boy  in  goood  spirits, 
than  those  of  an  afflicted  youth,  conscious  of  the  awful 
change  which  had  taken  place  upon  his  parent.  As  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  never  felt  a  dead  body,  nor  had  an^ 
opportunity  of  learning  the  object  of  burial  before ;  it 
appears  to  me,  that  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  ex^ 
perienced  any  emotion  of  grief  at  his  father's  funeral* 
without  also  supposing  him  to  have  had  an  mnate  idea 
of  death." 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  yours  truly, 

John  Gordok. 
♦  » 

Postscript. 

Before  sending  you  this  letter,  I  transmitted  a  copy 
of  it  to  Miss  Mitchell,  for  her  perusal  and  correction  ; 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  extracts 
from  her  very  obliging  and  satisfactory  reply. 

"  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  read  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Stewart  with  as  much  attention  as  the  short  time 
it  has  been  in  my  possession  would  admit  of;  and  I 
certainly  think  you  have  stated  those  facts  I  informed 
you  of,  respecting  my  brother,  most  correctly. 

"My  brother  seems  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  his 
change  of  residence,*  and  goes  on  much  in  the  same 
Way  he  did  at  Ardclach ;  that  is  to  say,  wandering  for 

*  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  her  ftmily  bave  ivitfain  Umm  few  moatht  left  ArdcUch  to  le- 
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several  miles  round  the  smalltown  we  live  in»  or  amusmg 
bimself  by  visiting  the  different  carpenters*  or  other 

tradesmen's  shops  within  his  reach,  and  handhiig  their 
implements,  or  trying  to  discover  what  they  arti  engaged 
about.  He  has  not  yet  discovered  any  anxiety  to  re- 
turn to  Ardclach)  and  is,  I  think,  quite  as  happy  as  when 
there." 

No.  TV. 

While  employed  in  revising  this  concluding  sheet,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  following  letter  from 
my  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  mention  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  attracting  that  no- 
tice  to  the  subject  of  my  Memoir  which  his  name  cannot 
fail  to  ensure. 

Letter  fimn  Sir  Jamxm  BLlckhitovr  to  Mr.  Stkwakt. 
Mj  dear  Sir,  .Edmbwrgh^  5th  November^  1812. 

In  consequence  of  our  conversation  at  Kinneil  in  Au- 
gust, I  called  on  Mrs.  Mitchell  after  my  arrival  in  Nairn- 
shire, and  on  the  9th  of  October  I  had  an  interview  with 
James  Mitchell,  and  his  sister  Miss  Mitchell,  which  last- 
ed tor  several  hours.  I  directed  my  inquiries  to  every 
point  w  hich  seemed  important,  in  the  corporeal  or  men- 
tal state  of  this  unlbrtuiiately  interesting  young  man. 

The  result,  however,  is  litde  more  than  a  needless 
corroboration  of  the  accounts  which  you  have  already 
received ;  especially  those  from  Dr.  Gordon^  who  seems 
to  have  conducted  his  observations  with  much  philoso- 
phical discernment  and  accuracy* 

During  the  vacancy  in  his  father's  parish,  the  parish- 
ioners assembled  on  Sunday  for  public  w  orship  and  mu- 
tual instruction,  and  one  of  the  elders  prayed  with  a 
loud  and  shrill  voice,  which  w  as  observed  to  give  great 
uneasiness  to  Mitchell.  This  occurred  several  times,  so 
that  there  appears  no  reason  to  consider  it  as  an  acciden- 
tal coincidence. 

Though  his  ordinary  conduct  be  decorous,  it  seems  to 
be  influenced  by  habit  and  instruction  rather  than  by 
feelings  of  delicacy.  When  the  females  of  his  family 
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are  undressing,  he  has  been  observed  to  turn  aside. 
There  are  no  males  in  the  house.  But  in  an  opportuni* 
ty  which  has  lately  occurred,  he  has  been  thought  to 

show  a  similar  disposiUon  in  the  case  of  males. 

I  have  seldom  seen  an  imperfection  of  the  senses  at- 
tended by  so  little  an  air  of  defect  in  the  countenance. 
Singular  as  it  may  seem,  I  should  even  venture  to  call  his 
^features  intelligent.  He  handled  every  part  of  the  room 
in  which  we  sat,  with  indications  of  an  inquisitive  mind. 
.  His  sister  is  ayoung  woman  of  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance and  manners,  distinguished  by  a  very  uncommon 
degree  of  modesty,  caution,  and  precision,  in  her  ac^ 
counts  of  him  ;  and  probably  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
as  well  as  kindest  companions,  that  ever  guided  a  being 
doomed  to  such  unusual,  if  not  unexampled  privations. 

You  will  not  think  me  fantastic  for  adding,  that  the 
habitual  exercise  of  ingenious  benevolence  seems  tome 
to  have  left  its  traces  on  her  countenance,  and  to  have 
bestowed  on  her  naturally  agreeable  features,  an  ex<- 
pression  more  delightful  than  beauty.  Her  aversion 
from  exaggeration,  and  her  singular  superiority  to  th§ 
pleasure  of  inspiring  wonder,  make  it  important  to  the 
purposes  of  Philosophy  as  well  as  of  Ilamanil} ,  that  she 
should  continue  to  attend  her  brother.  Separation  from 
her  would  indeed  be  an  irreparable  calamity  to  this  un- 
fortunate youth.  By  her  own  unaided  ingenuity,  she 
has  conquered  the  obstacles  which  seemed  for  ever  to 
preclude  all  intercourse  between  him  and  other  minds  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  by  the  firm  and  gentle 
exertion  of  her  well-earned  ascendant  over  him,  she 
spares  him  much  of  the  pain  which  he  must  otherwise 
have  suffered  from  the  occasional  violences  of  a  temper 
irritated  by  a  fruidess  stru^^gle  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  and  wishes  ;  disturbed  still  farther  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  those  gestures  which  he  employs  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  his  signs,  and  released  irom  that  re- 
straint on  anger  which  we  experience  when  we  see  and 
hear  its  excesses  disapproved  by  our  fellow-creatures. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sn*,  with  the  truest  esteem, 

Tours  most  faithfully, 

J.  Mackintosh. 

VOL.  ui.,  44 
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SnpplMMiit  to  the  Hiftoiy  of  Jaiuo  Mitcb»ll.  Sept  12,  1S26. 

Some  lime  after  this  Appendix  was  sent  to  press,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  obtain  some 
information  with  respect  to  James  Mitchell's  present 
condition  ;  and  if  possible  an  outline  of  his  history  since 
the  last  intelligence  transmitted  by  the  late  Dr.  Gordon. 
With  this  Tiew  I  requested  my  mend  Mr.  Macvey  Na- 
pier to  apply  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  for  any  par- 
tictdars  concerning  Mitchell  he  might  think  it  worth 
while  to  communicate.  From  the  deep  interest  which 
that  gentleman  has  always  taken  in  the  Mitchell  family, 
and  irom  his  w^ell  known  habits  of  philosophical  observa- 
tion, I  thought  him  more  likely  than  any  other  person 
to  whom  I  had  access,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances which  1  was  most  anxious  to  learn.  I  was  un- 
willing to  address  myself  directly  to  Miss  Mitchell,  lest 
she  should  have  felt  it  painful  to  write  again  on  so  dis- 
tressing a  subject.  Of  the  obliging  readiness  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  has  complied  with  my  request,  the  following 
communications  (for  which  I  beg  leave  to  return  both  to 
him  and  to  Miss  Mitchell  my  must  grateiul  acknowledg- 
ments) are  flattering  proofs. 

Letter  firom  Si&  T.  Dick  Lauoxb.  of  Foimtaiohall,  Bart,  to  Mr.  Professor  Napier. 
My  Dear  Napier,  Jtdugas,  31st  Avguti^  1^ 

Iir  obedience  to  Mr.  Stewart's  wish,  I  hasten  to  con* 
vey  to  you  all  the  information  I  can  procure  regarding 
the  very  interesting  youth  James  Mitchell ;  and  having 
just  received  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  letter  from  his 
amiable  sister,  in  reply  to  some  queries  which  I  address- 
ed to  her  immediately  on  receipt  of  yours,  T  think  I 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  her,  as  well  as  the  subject, 
were  I  to  alter  or  abridge  it  in  any  way.  I  therefore 
copy  it  at  length  for  Mr.  Stewart's  information. 

*«  My  Dear  Sir,  Nenrn,  2Sth  August,  1826. 

"  I  received  your  much  esteemed  favor  of  the  26th 
inst  yesterday,  and  regretted  that  being  Sunday  I  could 
not  immediately  proceed,  as  far  as  memory  enisled  me, 
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to  give  you  an  account  of  any  thing 'that  had  occurred 
(out  of  the  common  routine)  in  my  brother's  conduct, 
during  the  period  marked  oat  by  Professor  Napier,  that 
is  to  say  since  our  lamented  friend  Dr.  Gordon's  death* 
By  referring  to  some  letters,  I  find  that  some  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  regarding  him  took  place  prior  to  that 
event,  and  were  conmiimicated  through  nim  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  such  as  the  escape  he  made  from  being  drown- 
ed, and  his  apparent  fear  of  death  during  the  only  se- 
vere illness  he  ever  experienced.  His  conduct  at  the 
time  of  my  mother's  death,  I  had  the  honor  of  commu- 
nicating directly  to  Mr.  Stewart,  inconsequence  of  your 
considering  it  proper  for  me  to  do  so.*  It  is  therefore 
only  the  occurrences  that  have  happened  since,  that  will 
be  new  to  Mr.  Stewart,  or  the  effects  these  circumstan- 
ces appear  to  have  had  on  his  actions.  Regarding  the 
first  mentioned  event,  as  naturally  mi^ht  be  expected, 
it  prevented  him  for  some  time  from  visiting  the  shore 
altogether  ;  but  as  the  recollection  became  fainter,  he 
gradually  resumed  his  rambles  on  the  beach.  As  far, 
however,  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  he  never  resumed 
his  station  in  any  of  the  boats  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. $ome  time  after  he  made  as  narrow  an  escape  of 
another  description,  which  I  do  not  recollect  having  men- 
tioned, and  which  has  influenced  his  conduct  quite  as 
much.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  his  present  Ma« 
jesty,  an  additionsd  pair  of  horses  were  put  to  the  mail- 
coach,  rode  by  a  postilion  unacquainted  with  James's  de- 
ficiences.  From  this  cause,  and  the  crowded  aVdie  of 
the  street,  he  was  thrown  down  by  the  leaders,  and  was 
for  a  second  or  two  literally  under  them.  He  was  taken 
up  almost  insensible,  as  it  appeared  from  the  iright,  for 
when  he  was  stript  and  examined  immediately  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Smith,  he  was  found  to  have  received  no 
'  actual  injury,  except  on  one  hand  which  was  marked  by 
one  of  the  horse's  shoes.  Soon  after  this  accident,  a 
gentleman  coming  into  town  in  a  post  chaise,  observed 


*  Several  of  the  letters  here  referred  to  have  uniortunately  been  mislaid,  aad  can- 
not at  the  present  moment  be  recovered.  For  an  additional  communication  concern- 
ing Mitchell,  bv  Dr.  Gordon,  see  TiMMftetione  of  flio  Royal  Sodetar  of  Edinliufirii, 
Vol.  VXII.  Part  first,  p.  129. 
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him  to  throw  himself  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  the 
moment  he  became  sensible,  from  the  vibration,  of  the 
approach  of  some  conveyance,  and  to  remain  there  un- 
til it  had  passed  ;  and  I  have  invariably  noticed  since, 
that  he  makes  a  bolt  to  the  nearest  side  of  the  street  the 
moment  he  is  warned  of  the  approach  of  a  cart  or  car- 
riage. I  think  my  mother's  death  has  influenced  his 
conduct^  and  even  softened  his  temper  more  than  al- 
most any  other  event  in  his  life,  particularly  in  cases 
where  I  am  concerned.  During  her  life,  when  I  refused 
compliance  with  any  little  capricious  wish  or  want,  he 
generally  made  an  appeal  to  her,  and  that  too  success- 
fully ;  but  since  her  death,  he  has  scarcely  ever  at- 
tempted asking  any  thmg  out  of  the  common  routine, 
and  if  at  any  time  he  has  done  so  and  been  refused,  he 
has  taken  the  first  favorable  opportunity  of  getting  over 
his  displeasure  and  becoming  friends  with  me  agmn. 
For  instance,  on  one  occasion  on  which  he  had  broken 
his  tobacco-pipe  before  another  had  become  due,  he 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  supply  himself  by 
some  halfpence  which  chanced  to  have  been  left  in  an 
open  cupboard,  and  came  hanging  about  me  with  the 
broken  pipe,  and  a  halfpenny  shoved  into  it ;  at  length, 
when  I  found  myself  obliged  to  notice  him,  I  quietly 
signed  to  him  to  replace  the  halfpenny  in  the  cupboard, 
which  he  did  immediately,  but  in  very  ill  humor,  and  left 
die  room,  slapping  the  door  after  him.  However  he  re*> 
turned  in  a  little  time  with  a  new  pipe,  having  been  more 
successful  in  an  appeal  he  had  made  to  some  of  his  out- 
of-door  friends,  (of  whom  he  has  not  a  few,)  his  good 
humor  perfecdy  restored,  showing  me  his  prize,  and  ap- 
parently expecting  me  to  participate  in  his  pleasure,  an 
expectation  which  it  was  not  neceasary  for  me  to  disap- 
point, as  what  is  given  by  strangers  is  received  merely 
as  an  indulgence,  but  what  is  once  given  by  me  is  on 
every  similar  occasion  exacted  as  a  right,  so  that  I  must 
adhere  strictly  to  rule  in  every  thing.  I  therefore  give 
him  a  fixed  allowance  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  consisting 
of  two  pipes,  and  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  of  tobac- 
co every  day,  at  stated  periods.  Two  days  ago  he 
^  evinced  a  sense  of  justice,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
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as  strong  as  any  I  have  seen  him  exhibit.  It  is  usual,  to 
give  him  a  new  pipe  after  diniier,  and  it  is  generally 
broil s^ht  into  the  room  a  short  time  previous.  As  he 
knows  where  it  is  laid,  he  sometimes  amuses  himself 
with  it  until  dinaer  comes.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to» 
he  broke  the  pipe,  either  by  accident,  or  from  disliking 
it»  and  put .  the  tobacco  into  an  old  one  he  had  in  his 
pocket  I  remarked  the  aption,  but  took  no  notice  of  it  • 
until  he  turned  round  after  dinner,  as  usual,  for  his  pipe, 
when  I  took  the  two  matches  generally  gi\  cn  along  with 
it,  and  put  tliem  into  his  hand,  and  he  very  quietly  took 
them,  and  went  and  smoked  with  his  old  pipe,  and  did 
not  ask  another,  until  it  became  his  right  in  the  usual 
routine  after  breakfast  next  morning.  The  most  striking 
effect  my  mother's  death  had  on  him  was  the  evident 
fear  of  losing  me  also*  He  actually,  for  a  short  time» 
appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  quit  me  even  for  an  instant^ 
and  when  I  did  get  away  from  him,  he  went  through 
eveiy  part  of  the  house  m  quest  of  me.  Even  now, 
though  not  appearing  to  labor  under  the  same  fear,  the 
efforts  he  sometimes  makes  to  secure  my  personal  ser- 
vices are  really  odd.  I  have  known  him  sit  for  half  aa 
hour  and  upwards,  watching  the  movements  of  our  ser- 
yanty  until  satisfied  of  her  being  fairly  out  of  the  way» 
and  then  come  for  me  to  light  his  pipe,  or  to  render  him 
any  other  little  service,  being  certain  of  my  immediate 
attendance  in  her  absence,  although  I  am  unwilling  to 
render  him  so  dependant  upon  me  as  noi  to  accustom 
him  to  receive  her  services  when  convenient.  When  I 
happen  to  be  from  home  also  for  a  day  or  two,  all  the 
little  repairs  w  hich  his  clothes  may  require,  are  kept  un- 
til I  return,  or  if  he  has  been  absent  himself,  he  is  al- 
most certain  to  find  out  some  employment  for  me  imme- 
diately on  his  return ;  and  although  these,  in  tfaemselveSy . 
are.  trivial  circumstances,  it  is  only  from  such  that  we 
can,  in  any  degree,  judge  of  what  is  passing  in  his  mind. 
He  continues  to  take  an  unabated  interest  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  various  workmen  in  town,  and  in  the 
progress  of  their  work,  particularly  masonwork,  examin- 
ing minutely  what  has  been  done  in  his  absence,  and 
fearlessly  ascending  the  highest  part  of  their  scaffoldings 
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in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  most  providentially  pre- 
served from  any  serious  aecident.  While  the  addition 
lately  made  to  this  house  was  roofing,  I  remarked  hira 
ascending  the  slaters'  ladder,  and  getting:  on  the  roof. 
Laying  himself  down,  and  fixing  his  heel  in  a  rough  part 
of  the  surface,  he  moved  himself  along,  one  foot  after 
another,  until  the  fear  of  his  slipping  rendered  me  una- 
'ble  to  remain  longer  to  look  at  him.  I  believe  such  is 
his  common  practice  whenever  any  thing  of  the  kind  is 
carrying  on.  He  is  so  perfectly  inoffensive, that  all  clas- 
ses contribute  towards  his  safety  and  even  to  his  amuse- 
ment ;  allowiiig  him  to  enter  their  houses  and  handle 
whatever  he  has  a  mind  to,  as  he  never  attempts  carry- 
ing any  thing  away  with  him,  nor  injuring  it  while  in  his 
possession.  Indeed,  except  in  one  instance,  I  never 
knew  him  exposed  to  any  unpleasant  treatment  in  these 
unceremonious  visits.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  ^  who  came  to  reside  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood about  three  years  ago,  and  who  were  quite 
unacquainted  with  his  situation.  When  he  went  out  as 
usual  to  the  house,  (where  with  the  former  oecupants 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  range  at  pleasure,)  and  be- 
gan feeling  the  umbrellas  and  other  articles  in  the  lobby, 
with  the  intent,  as  they  supposed,  of  carrying  them  off, 
they  first  remonstrated  with  him,  and  getting  no  reply, 
they  then  proceeded  to  turn  him  forcibly  out  of  doors, 
^which  they  effected  after  receiving  as  many  kicks  and 
blows  as  he  could  bestow  in  the  struggle.  He  was  af- 
terwards seen  by  two  gentlemen  who  knew  him,  bellow- 
ing with  rage.  They  wished  to  get  hold  of  him  and 
sooth  him,  but  found  it  impossible  from  the  furious  rate 
at  which  he  was  going;  and  alth{3ugli  regretting  his  ap- 
parent irritation,  they  were  not  a.little  amused,  upon  ap- 
proaching the  house,  to  see  a  domestic  peeping  fearfully 
out  at  a  half-open  door,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
fisunily,  which  consisted  mostly  of  females,  at  the  various 
windows  whence  they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  person 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  fear  and  trouble  to 
them.  He  has  given  up  going  to  church  for  the  last  four 
years,  probably  because  he  found  the  confinement  irk- 
some.  When  he  knows  that  I  am  setting  out  to  attend 
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divine  worshipi  he  very  deliberately  puts  on  his  hatband 
perhaps  accompanies  me  down  the  lane,  and  if  I  offer  it, 

he  gently  declines  carrying  the  bible  for  me,  which  he 
used  to  do  when  wishing  to  go  along  with  me.  He 
generally  walks  about  very  contentedly  during  the  morn- 
ing service,  but  expects  the  house  to  be  kept  open  for 
him  during  the  aiternoon,  if. at  home,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  as  it  is  frequently  the  day  he  chooses 
for  visiting  Ardersier*  One  day  this  season,  being  there 
earlier  than  i]s.aa]»  my  aunt  took  him  to  church  with  her, 
but  I  understand  he  has  since  taken  care  to  pay  his  visit 
at  a  later  hour.  I  have  thus,  as  far  as  my  observation  or 
recollection  has  enabled  me,  mentioned  those  particulars 
that  have  occurred  to  me  respecting  him,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  select  something  for  Mr.  Stew- 
art,  and  shall  not  attempt  any  apology  for  the  manner  it 
is  given  in,  as  my  only  anxiety  has  been  to  throw  the 
greatest  quantity  of  matter  together  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time*  James's  visit  to  Relugas  has  several  times 
occurred  to  me.  The  only  thing  respecting  it  in  which 
there  could  be  misconception,  is  the  idea  of  his  having 
thought  of  paying  for  his  food,  as  I  have  never  been 
aware  of  his  haviiig  any  idea  connected  with  money, 
farther  than  its  being  a  possible  means  of  procurinp^  pipes 
or  tobacco  for  him*  I  have  been  told  that  upon  half-a- 
crown  being  given  him  by  some  passing  stranger,  he  had 
gone  into  a  shop,  and  laid  it  on  the  counter,  and  the 
wished  for  articles  not  being  immediately  given  to  him, 
he  had  taken  it  and  thrown  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  as  being  utterly  worthless.  On  another  occasion 
I  know  he  carried  home  a  similar  sum,  and  gave  it  to 
the  maid  servant,  who  chanced  to  be  the  only  member  of 
the  family  he  could  meet  with.  I  know  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  in  alluding  to 
the  circumstance*  Although  yours  is  the  more  natural 
conclusion,  yet  from  all  I  know  of  his  habits,  I  consider 
the  action  as  merely  indicative  of  satisfaction* 

"  I  remain,  my  Dear  Sir,  &c. 
(Signed)         Janr  G.  Mitchell.'* 
Addressed,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laui>£R,  of  Fountain- 

hall,  Bart. 
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Having  now  given  you  Miss  Mitchell's  letter  at  Aill 
length,  I  shall  proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances  of 
the  visit  she  alludes,  to.  It  was  one  day  about  noon,  in 
the  month  of  May  last,  that  I  saw  him  pass  the  wmdow  of 

the  dining-room,  where  1  was  sitting,  and  immediately 
recognising  him,  I  hastened  to  the  house  door,  and 
met  him  in  .the  porch  in  the  act  of  entering.  I  took  him 
by  the  hand,  clapped  him  gently  on  the  back,  and  led 
him  to  the  room  1  had  just  left,  and  taking  him  towards 
Mrs.  Cumin,  who  was  the  only  person  with  me  at  the  time, 
he  shook  hands  with  her.  I  then  conducted  him.  to  a 
sopha,  where  he  sat  down,  and  being  apparently  a  good 
deal  tired,  he  leaned  back  in  expectation  of  finding  sup- 
port, but  the  sofa  being  one  of  those  constructed  without 
a  back  he  was  surprised  and  instantly  made  himself  mas- 
.ter  of  its  form  by  feeling  it  all  over.  T  then  took  his  hand 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth,  with  the  inteniioii  of  making  him 
understand  that  he  should  have  something  to  eat.  He 
immediately  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
where  he  bad  some  copper,  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
taking  it  out  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  conclud* 
ing  part  of  Miss  Mitchell's  letter  refers.  My  impres- 
sion was,  that  he  meant  to  express  that  he  could  pay  for 
food  if  it  was  given  him.  Miss  Mitchell  seems  to  think 
that  it  w^as  an  indication  of  satisfacUon  merely.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  his  action  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
immediately  consequent  on  mine,  that  I  cannot  yet  doubt 
that  it  resulted  from  it.  He  may  have  misinterpreted  my 
signal,  and  imagined  that  it  referred  to  a  pipe  and  tobac- 
co, and  this  may  perhaps  reconcile  our  difference  of  opin* 
ion.  I  lost  no  time  in  ordering  luncheon,  and  in  the. 
meanwhile  1  gave  my  interc^Ling  visiter  a  segar.  He 
took  it  in  his  hand,  smelt  at  it,  and  then  put  it  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket  with  a  smile  of  infinite  satisfaction.  I  took 
another  segar  from  the  case,  and  having  lighted  it,  I  put  it 
into  his  hand  He  carried  it  also  directly  towards  his 
nose,  but  in  its  way  thither  the  red  glare  of  the  burning 
end  of  it  caught  his  eye,  (which  ip  penectly  aware  of  light, 
although  not  of  forjn,)  and  arrested  his  hand.  He  looked 
ftt  it  for  a  moment,  turned  it  round,  and  having  extinguish- 
ed li  beiweeu  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  put  it  also  into 
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his  pocket  with  the  Mr  of  being  much  amused.    I  was 
then  convinced  that  he  had  neverbefore  met  with  a  segar 
and  that  he  knew  it  only  as  tobacco.  I  therefore  prepar- 
ed another,  lighted  it,  smoked  two  or  three  whiffs,  so  as 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  odour,  and  then  taking  his 
hand,  I  put  it  into  it,  and  guided  it  to  his  month.  He 
now  at  once  comprehended  matters,  and  bcigaa  whiflSng 
away  with  great  delight   But  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco 
ascending  from  the  burning  end  of  the  segar,  stimulated 
his  eye,  and  gave  him  pain ;  yet  he  was  not  to  be  defeated 
by  this  circumstance  ;  for,  retaining  the  segar  between 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  he  stretched  up  his  middle- 
finger,  and  keeping  his  eyelid  close  with  it,  he  went  on 
amddng,  until  I  judged  it  proper  to  remove  the  end  of 
the  segar  from  his  mouth  when  it  was  nearly  finished. 
By  ibis  time  Lady  Lauder  came  in,  and  I  begged  that 
the  children  might  be  brought.   I  took  each  of  them 
to  him  in  succession  and  he  patted  their  heads  ;  but  the 
ceremony,  though  tolerated,  seemed  to  give  him  little 
pleasure.    A  tray  now  appeared,  and  I  led  him  to  a 
seat  at  the  table.    T  put  a  napkin  on  his  knee,  and 
comprehending  what  he  was  to  be  employed  in,  he  drew 
his  chair  vety  close  to  the  table,  as  if  to  prevent  ac« 
cident  to  the  carpet,  and  spread  the  napkm  so  as  to 
protect  his  clothes.    I  helped  him  to  some  broth, 
and  guided  his  spoon  for  two  or  three  times,  after 
which  I  left   him  to  himself,  when  he  leaned  over 
the  table,  and  continued  to  eat  the  broth  without 
spilling  any  of  it,  groping  for  the  bread,  and  eating 
slice  after  slice    of  it  with   seeming  appetite.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  been  wandering  for  some  days,  had 
been  at  Ardclach,  his  native  place,  had  had  a  long 
walk  that  morning,  and  was  venr  hungi^.   My  house, 
you  know,  is  seventeen  miles  from  Nairn*   I  then  cut 
some  cold  meat  for  him,  and  he  helped  himself  to  it 
very  adroitly  with  his  fork,  drinking  beer  from  time  to 
time  as  he  wanted  it,  without  losing  a  drop  of  it.  After 
he  had  finished,  he  sat  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he 
arose  as  if  he  wished  to  go.    I  then  gave  him  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  each  of  us  having  shaken  him  by  the  hand, 
he  moved  towards  the  door,  where  I  got  him  bis  ha^ 
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and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  I  led  him  down  the  approach 
to  the  lodge.  Having  made  him  aware  of  the  obstruc- 
tion which  the  gate  presented,  I  opened  it  for  him,  led 
him  into  the  road,  and  giving  his  arm  a  swing  in  the  di- 
rectioa  1  wished  him  to  take,  I  shook  hands  with  him 
again,  and  he  moyed  away  at  a  good  round  pace  as  I 
had  indicated. 

Some  years  ago  Mitchell  paid  a  visit  to  Relugas,  but 
I  was  unfortunately  from  home  at  the  time,  and  as  he  was 
known  to  no  one  else,  his  awkward  gait  occasioned  his 
being  mistaken  for  a  drunk  or  insane  person,  and  the 
doors  being  shut  against  him  he  went  aw  ay.  He  never 
repeated  his  visit  until  the  iate  occasion  ;  but  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  the  kind  treatment  he  last  met  with 
may  induce  him  to  come  here  the  next  time  he  takes  a 
ramble.  His  countenance  is  so  intelhgent,  and  its  ex- 
pression in  every  respect  so  good,  that  he  interested  ev- 
ery individual  of  the  family^  and  delighted  us  alL 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
w  ith  my  best  compliments,  that  I  consider  myself  highly 
honored  by  his  application  to  me.  I  have  given  him  all 
the  circumstRnces  I  can  at  present  remember  ;  and  I  beg 
you  will  assure  him,  that  should  he  have  any  queries  to 
propose,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  satisfy  him  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  I  hope  he  will  have  no  scru- 
ple in  commanding  my  services.  BeUeve  me,  my  dear 
Napier, 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 
(Signed)       Thos.  Dick  Laudi/r. 

After  reading  the  foreo^oing  letters,  (  the  minutest  de- 
tails in  which  were  to  me  deeply  interesting,)  1  could 
not  help  feeling  much  additional  regret  at  the  failure  of 
the  plan  which  I  had  formed  for  attempting  the  farther 
education  of  Mitchell*  See  pp.  316,  321  of  this  Vol- 
ume. His  intellectual  capacity  (manifested  in  that  pru- 
dential sagacity  which  has  been  the  gradual  result  of  his 
very  hmited  experience,  and  still  more  remarkably  in 
that  foresight  which  enables  him  to  look  forward  with 
dread  to  the  possibility  of  future  contingencies)  seems 
to  me  now  to  be  far  superior  to  what  I  had  previously 
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apprehended.  How  invaluable  was  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  thus  lost  of  adding  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Mind  I  No  exertion  certainly  was 
wanting  on  my  part,  aided  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Royal  Societjr  of  Edinburgh,  to  accomplish  the  ob«> 
jects  wc  had  in  view. 
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Note  (A.)  p«f»  isa* 

Tn  fbUowing  anecdote  of  CampaneUa  U  told     id  cM  tVendi  anOior,  who 
wombIs  bfimdnw  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  particulars  he  relates.  As  I 
nave  never  happened  to  see  the  book  in  the  orit^nal,  1  shall  copy  the  words  of  the 
English  translator,  whosu  wurk,  I  believe,  is  sclduxxi  tu  be  met  with  but  m  tlie  libra- 
lies  of  the  eurioui. 

«*If  a  Tnnn  endeavour  to  counterfeit  any  other  man's  countcnnncr,  and  that  he 
&ncy  hituselfe  to  have  his  haire,  eyes,  nose^  mouth,  and  all  other  parts  like  him ;  aods 
in  a  woid.  If  he  imagine  Mmselfe  to  he  Hire  Mm  in  hns  physio£rtioiny,  he  may  by  thie 
means  come  to  know  what  his  natural  incluiations,  an  1  what  his  thoughts  are,  by  the 
same  which  he  finds  in  himsetfe,  during  the  time  of  this  his  making  of  faces.  Tins 
opinioiik  is  grounded  upon  the  experience  of  Campanella,  who  expresseth  himselfe  in 
these  words :  *  Cum  quis  hominem  videt,  statim  imaginari  oportet,  se  nasum  liabere, 
ut  alter  habet,  et  pilum,  et  vultum,  et  frontem,  et  loctitioneaf) :  et  tunc  qui  afiec- 
tus  et  cogitationes  in  hac  cogitatione  illi  obrepunt,  judicat  homini  ilU  esse  pro- 
prios,  qnera  ita  iroaginando  eontnetur.  Hoe  non  ahsqiie  ratione  et  experientil* 
Spiritus  eninj  format  corpus,  et  juxta  afTeclus  innntos  ipsum  fin^t,  exprimitquc' 
(De  Sensu  Rerum  et  Magid.)  1  alwaies  thought  that  the  opinion  of  CampaneUa 
was,  that  a  man  should  only  imagine  himseife  to  nave  flie  same  countenance  with  the 
oiher,  as  hU  words  seem  to  mean;  but  when  I  was  at  Rome,  understanding  that  1m 
was  brought  into  the  Inquisition,  I  did,  out  of  curiosity  to  be  satisfied  in  this  particu- 
lar, take  the  psuns  to  visit  him  there.  Being  tiierefore  in  the  company  of  some  ab- 
hots,  we  were  broi^sht  to  the  cliani1>er  where  he  was;  wlw,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
us,  came  to  us,  and  entreated  US  to  have  a  little  patienre  till  he  had  ended  a  little 
note,  which  he  was  writing  to  C^ufdinal  Magaloti.  Wiien  we  were  sate  down,  we 
observed  him  often  times  to  make  certain  wiy  frees,  which  we  cowMdved  to  pio- 
ceed  either  from  folly,  or  else  from  some  pain  that  the  violence  of  the  torments  which 
be  had  endured  put  him  to  ;  the  Ctdvo'^  of  h^  legs  being  all  beaten  black  and  blue, 
and  his  buttocks  having  liardly  any  ilesh  oa  them;  it  having;  been  taken  from  hun, 
piece-meal,  to  the  end  tliey  might  force  him  to  confess  the  crime  that  he  was  accused 
of  But  a  learned  Cerman  wi!!  shortly  publish  the  history  of  l  is  life  and  misfortunes. 
To  return,  then,  to  our  purpose,  one  of  our  company,  amongst  ottier  discoume,  ask- 
ing him  if  he  felt  no  pain,  he  smiihig,  answered  no.  And  supposing  that  we  had 
been  something  troubled  at  the  wry  faces  which  he  made,  he  told  m  that,  at  our 
coming  in  be  iancied  himself  to  be  Cardinal  Magaloti,  as  he  bad  heard  him  described. 
And  he  asked  us  witlial,  if  he  were  not  a  very  hairy  man.  Now  I,  who  had  before 
read  that  passage  in  his  boole,  wliich  I  have  before  set  down,  presently  conceived 
that  these  wry  faces  are  altogether  necessary  for  to  be  able  to  judge  aright  of  another 
man's  natural  inclination.  I  shall  not  here  set  down  what  passed  betwixt  us  in  this 
interview,  iMcause  it  is  wholly  besides  my  present  subject." — ( Unheard  of  Curiosi- 
ties,  &.C.  &c.  Written  In  French,  by  James  Gaffarel,  and  Englished  by  Edmund 
Chiimead,  chaplainu  of  Christ-Church,  Oxon.  pp.  174, 175, 186.   London,  1650*) 

To  this  book,  (wliich  pomMies  very  little  merit  of  any  land,  being  full  of  flie 
lies  of  astrology,)  the  following  testimony  is  prefixed  by  the  translator,  from  Leo 
Allatius,  author  of  a  work  pntlflipd,  ^Ipes  Urbana.  "  Cuiiosus  hie  liber  intra  sex 
menses  ter  fuit  editus :  bis  Puri^ixs,  et  !>eiuel  alia  Galliaruiu  in  urbe  iimomiuata." 
The  only  copy  of  thetnnsiationthathasftUeDiDmywayisiii  theliliniiy  of  theEail 
of  Mioto. 
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Note  (B.)  SIS. 
**Tte  ini4  IcMib  tht  dtonl  foof IM*  &e. 

These  lines,  and  various  ofhrnr  iMissages  in  this  poefs  woits,  will  be  read  wifh  ad- 
ditional interest,  when  it  is  known  that  they  were  not  sug^g;ested  entirely  by  fancy. 
1  allude  to  those  passai^es  wbcre  he  betrays  a  »ecret  coasciousuess  oi  poy^ers  aiiapied 
to  a  higher  etetlbii  in  l&b  €bm  fell  to  his  lot.  Akemide,  when  a  student  at  Edin- 
burgh, w3?  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  then  recently  formed,*  and  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
httas.  Dr.  RobertMm  (who  was  at  that  time  •  ttiideiit  of  divinity  In  the  same  mii> 
versity)  told  me  that  he  was  frequently  led  to  attend  their  meetin^;'^,  cljiefTy  to  hear 
Apeeche?  of  Akcnside;  the  great  object  of  whose  ambition  then  was  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  a  situation  which  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  he  had  some 
prospect  of  obtaining ;  and  for  which  lie  conceived  his  talents  to  be  much  better  adapts 
ed  than  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  In  this  opinion  he  was  probably  in  the 
light,  as  he  was  generally  considered  by  his  fellow-students  as  ht  inferior  in  medical 
■Seoee  to  seveiu  of  Us  companions. 

The  very  scant)'  knnwlet^ge  which  the  public  po?fsc3SPS  with  re<?pefTt  to  AVenside's 
life  and  chaiactex,  wiUt  i  trust,  be  a  suffident  excuse  for  recording  these  alight  par- 
ticulan. 

Note  (G.)  pme221. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  was  a  person  of  rare  and  admirable  talents ;  of  the 

most  eztennive  and  various  learning ;  and,  in  conversing  upon  metaphysical  questions, 
which  do  not  lie  iar  removed  from  the  surface,  one  of  the  quickest  men,  and  most 
ecuto  eigneit  flwt  I  hove  ever  known.  Like  most  other  men,  hoirevor,  of  veiy 
quick  parts,  he  was  too  confident  in  his  rapid  judgments ;  ton  ready  to  conclude  the! 
there  weie  no  difficulties  in  his  wiy  when  he  was  unable  to  see  them ;  and  not  su£&" 
elendy  ewaie,  that,  in  this  tdenee,  mneh  nore  than  In  any  other,  the  meeees  of  eor 
inquiries  depends  on  that  capacity  of  patient  tJiinking,  to  which  Newton  had  the 
modesty  to  aocribe  all  the  merit  of  his  pjreatest  discoveries.  In  this  capacity,  I  can* 
not  beip  thiiikiug  that  Dr.  Brown  wa^i  remarkably  debcient ;  and  to  this  cause,  more 
atuk  to  any  other,  I  am  disposed  to  impute  his  very  loose  imd  inaccurate  use  of  Ian* 
guage  on  various  important  occa-^ions.f  To  this  ceuse  also,  I  apprehend  we  ouglrt 
m  candor  to  ascribe  the  coimteiumce  he  has  given  to  some  doctrines,  which,  to  more 
centfoui  flund  profound  tMnkers,  appear  to  have  e  piectieal  tendency  altogether  it 
variance  with  his  known  principles  and  opinions.  In  short,  what  La  Harpe  has  re- 
marked of  bis  friend  Voltaire,  as  an  apology  for  some  inconsistencies  in  his  meta- 
physical speculations,  may  be  applied  to  Dr.  Brown,  and  perhaps  to  most  other  poets 
who  have^  engaged  in  aunllar  inqultlM.  *'  Les  objets  de  m^diution  ^toient  trojp 
Strangers  a  Texcessive  vivacity  de  son  esprit  Saisir  fortement  par  Timagination 
les  objets  qu*elle  ne  doit  montre  que  d*un  cot^,  c'est  ce  qtii  est  du  poete  ;  ies  em- 


*  I  was  informed  by  the  Ute  Dr.  Jamea  Greoorj  (whose  father.  Dr.  John  Grexory,  was  a  cootem- 
porary  :i  d  an  intimate  Ikisad  of  Aksndds*h)  Uiat  iatlus  Soeiety  tie  dosliinss  of  the  gtaal  Bosikaavt 

were  Usui  overthrown. 

t  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  one  iastance  ;  the  iwe  which  he  has  made  of  the  words  will  and  ie- 
Mre  as  synonymoun  j  a  confusion  of  terms,  by  which  the  queetioo  coucetaiBg  the  freedom  of  the  will  if 
oompletnly  prejadgM.  I  select  this  io  prefereoee  to  others  for  varioua  resioDi:  I.  Because  the  dis* 
tiMtioa  bsiivBsn  them  was  kwf  aco  ekarlj  pointed  out  by  Loeka,  tbemtastsiics  of  whow  isnaikssB 
OiblMd  My  beoooeiMiy  ilajrala  tlwtwolbllowing  propodtions:  1.  Thftt  at  the  lane  VMOMBt  m 
man  may  destre  one  thiog  and  wiU  another.  9.  That  at  the  same  moment  a  man  may  hnvf  contrary 
desires,  but  cannot  have  contrary  vfUis.  These  decisive  observations  Locke  has  accompanied  by 
tljf  lolluwing  sarcastic  rcm  irk,  "T  tltul  iht-  inU  oiivn  confounded  with  desire^  and  one  put  for  the 
other,  and  that  by  mf^n  who  wmild  riot  willingly  bo  thonght  not  to  have  very  distinct  notioai  of 
tlung!i,  and  not  to  have  written  very  c learly  about  tbein." — {Essay  on  Hvman  Understanding, 
Volt  L  p.  303.)  II.  Because  Dr.  Brown  fiHl  into  thb  error  at  an  early  period  of  hit  lift  |  and  as  1  was 
e—lsui  to  correct  it,  and  wae  aware  even  then  of  his  unwillinxnets  to  at»ndion  aqr  sf  Us  declared 
mUkm^  I  endeavoured  indirectly  to  call  hU  attsntion  to  itaby  teisitiag  the  passMS  Jaslqestisii  fitiisi 
Sseke  in  a  note  (which,  tat  obvioai  reamiw,  I  wu  mre  or.  Brown  would  tssd)  at  the  end  of  tie 
noond  edition  of  my  first  Voluns*  8ss  Note  (O.)  In  order  to  convoy  my  su^^stinnq  with  Htill  great- 
er delicacy,  I  took  no  notice  of  Dr.  Brown's  slip,  but  referred  to  a  passage  in  his  uriUigonist  Darwin, 
who,  by  asingul  ir  and  somtwlua  ludicroufl  coincidence,  Im  i  l»een  guilty  of  tLe  very  eann'  abu^*.'  (if 
words.  I  niu9'.  own  it  was  wiii  some  rejfrwt,  that,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Cause  and  h^fftxty  pub- 
liahod  aa  latf  hj  tlio  }(  nr  I  fuimd  lurii  not  only  persevering  in  the  same  mistake,  but  employing 

p^^^f  diMUMign  to  t«t«rtiof  on  those  piiiloiophsn  by  whom  tte  distiaetion  kkA  besa  marr  — 
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brasser  par  toutes  Ics  faces,  c'est  ce  qui  est  du  philosophe  ;  ct  Voltaire  ^toU  trop 
exclusivement  I'uQ  pour  etre  I'autre." — (Cours  de  LUteraturc,  Tom  XV.  pp.  16,  47.) 

The  account  given  of  Dr.  Brown's  posthumous  work  by  his  ingenious  aud  frieudly 
Mographer  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  some  of  these  remarks.  ••  Jl  gioet 
an  additional  value  to  the  printed  lectures  to  know,  (and  there  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  upon  the  subject,)  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lectures  that  are  con- 
taioed  in  the  first  three  volumes  were  written  duriDg  the  first  year  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  the  whole  of  the  reraainje;  lectures  the  followin;:;  sen^^on. 

la  goinjE  over  his  lectures  the  following  year,  his  own  surprise  was  great,  to  find 
that  he  cbnB  make  but  little  improrement  upon  tfaem.  He  could  account  for  it  in 
no  other  way  but  by  his  mind  having  been  in  a  state  of  very  powerful  exdtement. 
As  he  continued  to  read  the  same  lectures  till  the  lime  of  his  dc^th,  they  were  print- 
ed flora  his  manuscripts  exactly  as  he  wrote  them,  wilhuut  aclJitiou  or  retrenchment." 
(Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.,  by  the  Reverend 
D.  Welsh,  minister  of  Crnssmichael,  p.  196.)  A  few  pap;es  before  we  are  told,  (what 
indeed  I  had  always  suspected,)  that  the  subject  ot  many  of  his  lectures  he  had 
never  reflected  upon  till  oe  took  up  the  pen ;  and  m«ny  oClbis  theoileo  occurred  to 
him  during  the  period  of  composition."   p.  193. 

On  another  occasion,  we  are  assured  by  the  same  authority,  That  Dr.  Brown  pre- 
ferred poetry  to  philosophy.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  arrived  at  die  lokowledge 
ci  die  questions  that  have  been  discussed  among  philosophers,  made  him  feel  it  as  an 
iiksome  task  to  dwell  upon  those  intermediate  steps  which  were  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  minds,  though  to  his  quicker  glance  the  conclusions  seemed  in- 
tuitively obvious."  (Ibid.  p.  394. )  The  same  writer  observes  in  ft  nolo,  that "  when 
the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Brown's  Cause  and  Effect  was  going  to  press,  in  reading 
some  of  the  most  alratruse  passages,  he  would  say,  JVow  iki$  reaUy  seems  to  me  mart 
Wte  fhe  muUipUeathn  tame  ihan  any  tM/tg  else.*** 

The  respectable  author  from  whom  I  have  copied  these  details,  with  an  amiable, 
though  not  always  well-judged  solicitude  about  the  fame  of  his  friend,  considers 
them  as  givitig  an  additional  value  to  his  posthumous  work  ;  but  he  would  perhaps 
iHtve  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  mentione<l  them  as  an  tpologr  for  the  imperfec- 
tions, which,  under  »n  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  unavoidable  in  the  la- 
bors of  any  human  being  who  did  not  write  under  the  immediate  influence  of  inspi- 
ntion. 

But  the  most  exceptionable  passages  in  Mr.  Welsh's'  book  (bocrxusc  from  the 
oracular  tone  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  assume  in  them,  they  are  the  most  likely 
to  impose  on  shallow  understandinss,)  are  those  in  which  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Brownni 
powers  of  Analysis^  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  warned  novices  (who  are  always 
most  liable  to  be  misled  by  nn  nvcnvecning  vanity)  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
analyze  things  unsusceptible  ol  analysis ;  or,  iti  Mr.  Locke's  hoiuely  but  expressive 
language,  to  have  exhorted  them  to  stop  when  they  are  at  the  end  of  thtit  tether,** 
They  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment  for  therTi«^ph  e^  in  soch  matters  will  at 
once  understand  my  meaning,  when  I  request  them,  alter  perusing  Dr.  Brown's  three  . 
lonf^  lectures  on  personal  utentity,  to  take  up  Bishop  Butler's  very  short  csMy  on 
the  same  subject,  annexed  to  his  Analogy. 

The  parts  of  Dr.  Brown's  woik  which  I  read  with  the  most  unmixed  pleasure,  were 
those  elegant  passages  of  a  moral  and  practical  tendency,  where,  without  giving  way 
to  ft  spirit  of  over-refinement,  he  IbOows  tiie  powerful  impulse  of  his  own  feeling. 
These  had  to  me  a  peculiar  charm,  as  I  recognised  inallhb  sentiments  ftfeithfol  pic- 
ture of  his  benevolent,  liberal,  and  elevated  uiind. 

The  foregoing  remaiifks,  some  of  wUch  I  offer  with  extreme  reliicteiicie,hftVO  been 
extorted  from  me  by  a  perusal  of  the  work  of  his  learned  but  not  vcr\'  judicious 
biographer,  who,  notwithstanding  the  aids  he  ha$  derived  from  the  imtrument  oj 
phrenology, \  seerai  to  aw  not  iwftequently  to  be  subject  lo  tbeMmodolurica  wUdk 


*  Intntnltig  over  the  leaves  of  tiiis  bulky  volume,  (vrhich  I  never  hud  done  till  I  bad  read  Mr.  Wesh'i 
work)  I  was  loawtiiiwi  fofoed  to  ackoowkdfo  ibe  tmtb  <tf  tJie  old  sayinf  i  tbat  "eaqr  writing  is  not 
always  tbe  easiest  readinf."  Whoever  may  have  the  oooran  oaMftilij  to  peran  it  ftou  beginninf 

to  mid,  and  Imppeiis  to  add  to  his  power.-*  of  patient  reading,  the  much  rarer  power  of  patient  thinking^ 
mny  [>orliaps  l)e  of  opinion  wilh  inc,  iLatlbc  anecdote  recorded  in  tbe  above  passage  might  as  well  have 
been  HuppresMti<l. 

t  For  Mr.  Welsh's  own  8tatiem«»nt  of  the  length  to  which  he  carries  his  admirniion  of  phrenolofv, 
see  bis  Life  of  Dr.  Brown,  Notr;  N.  p.  519.  From  ihia  lout;  und  very  amusing  Nt  ii  ,  I  invd  nmm  inly 
to  extract  a  uncle  wntsoo*.  "  I  am  convinced  that  tbo  time  is  speedily  approaching  when,  great  aa 
Dr.  Brawn's  aerita  ia  otbsr  roipeels  wiU  altrayi  be  aUewsd  lo  be,  bis  jfisftrt  sisril  wiO  bs  sssnto 
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so  often  misled  Dr.  Brown,  of  fancying,  when  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  own  <<9und< 
ing'Iine,  that  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  After  the  severe,  and  not 
very  resjyectful  strictures  on  Dr.  Reid,  to  which  he  has  called  my  attentioo  in  Dr. 
Brown's  Lecturat,  my  total  silence  might  be  construed  into  an  acquiesceneo  in  their 
justness,  and  into  an  unqualified  approbation  of  this  new  mode  of  extemporary  phi- 
losophizing.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  this  put) lie  declaration  of  my  sentiments 
wts  no  more  than  what  ww  due  to  the  memory  of  my  venembie  and  leveied  preceptor* 
if  it  had  not  been  still  more  imperiously  calle*!  for  by  the  deep  intereet  I  GMinever 
cease  to  take  io  the  future  progress  of  Uie  philosophy  of  the  Human  IfflmL 

As  It  it  morn  then  piobeble  the!  this  may  be  Ae  hut  opportunity  I  shell  heve  of 
addressing  the  public,  I  cannot  refrain  from  earnestly  recommending  to  the  attention 
of  my  miccessors  in  this  branrh  nf  f^tndy,  the  memorable  word^  of  Mr.  Locke,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wolyiieux,  that  "  even  great  parts  wUi  not  master 
My  MiMicf  wWbotU  great  thinking  ;  "  to  which  I  would  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  cau- 
tion to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  that  they  may  not  be  led  by  the  illusion?  of 
•elf»love,  to  flatter  themselves  that  their  minds,  when  in  a  atate  of  vertf  powex/ui 
MdlMiMfif,  iieinn  fhTonble  aood  for  the  investigation  of  tnith. 

Note  (D.)poge  226. 

"Molle  atqur-  faeetUBi 
VirgUio  annuemot  gaudentas  luto  CanKBiue.** 

«•  T»  IHili],  tiw  BMiM  that  dd^  la  n»d  sesBM  iMm  inmsd  tiw  iiiM 

Such  is  the  version  of  Christopher  Smart,  whose  translfttion  of  Horace,  notwith- 
standing the  carelessness  with  which  it  was  evidently  executed  by  that  ingeniooe 

and  unfortunate  man,  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than  most  prose  versions  of  the 
i«atin  poets.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  the  choice  of  both  tliese  epithets  he  has 
misapprehended  the  meaning  of  his  author.  With  respect  to  the ,/lrf<»  when  I  reflect 
on  the  numberless  stroke?  of  the  pathr  tic  that  occur  in  Virgil,  1  cannot  doubt  that 
Um  word  molle  i^  to  be  understood  here  in  tlie  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
known  paa^a^e  of  JwroDkl* 

**  Mollissima  corda 
Humane  geopri  dare  sv  natura  fatrUir, 
Quis  lacrymaj  dmiil.    Haic  nocUi  pan  optima  sensds.** 

In  renderingy«ce(t*in  by  elegant,  Smart  has  been  evidently  misled  by  the  follow- 
ing pa^ge  in  Quinctilian :  "  Facetum  non  tantum  circa  ricUcula  opinor  consistere. 
Neque  enun  Aewet  HomtiaeyheeiiMi  cenninb  genus  natunL  concessuro  esse  Vii^ilio. 
Decoris  banc  magis  et  excultae  cujusdam  rh'!^:intia:^  appellationem  puto."  (Lib.  vi. 
cap.  3.)  But  Quinctilian,  it  is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  this 
comment,  doee  not  mean  to  exclude  ttiat  quality,  which,  in  our  language,  is  denoted 
hjr  the  word  humorous :  this,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  consider  as  the  primary 
and  most  obvious  senso  of  the  word  ;  he  only  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Horace  in- 
tended to  express  someihiug  more  ;  a  refinement,  to  wit,  and  elegance  of  taste, 
wUdh  Imew  how  to  restrain  this  humor  within  the  bounds  of  decorum.*  Perhaps 
he  meant  to  insinuate  farther,  that  this  refinement  of  taste  was  still  more  charartor- 
istical  of  the  genitis  of  Virgil  than  the  talent  which  the  common  acceptation  otjace- 
turn  is  apt  at  fint  to  suggest.  It  is  certain  fliet  e  qulclc  discernment  of  the  exact 
limit  which  propriety  prescribes  to  humor,  is  the  most  unequivocal  of  all  tests  of  an 
elesr^nt  nnind  ;  and  hence,  probably,  it  is,  that  lepidm  as  weii  as/oee^tis  conveys  the 
idea  both  of  humor  and  of  elegance.  Socratem  opinor  in  hac  ironia  dissimulatione* 
que,  looge  lepore  et  humaidttte omnUnis  pra^tisse.  Genua  eat perelegans" t  It 
is  this  combination  which  po  remarkably  di8tin2:u?he9  the  taste  of  Addison. 

An  a&nity  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  remarked  among  the  different  signihcations  of 
Wtemi»«  Tlio  traapltieB  by  wfaiditfaiewoidliMpetnd  limn  its  litem 


consist  ia  tbe  oe&r  approach  that  he  has  made  to  Btaaj  of  ths  dsotiinss  of  phiCDQlogy,  wtOouk  tte 
aicb  of  tiM  vutrument  that  phrenology  preaenta." 

*.To  the  same  purpoee  Cioero  bai  remarked  that  the  word./<icefHl  is  not  applicable  to  every  thii^ 
that  is  ndkulam.      yrticl^lar^y  wepto  buflfoonsiy  and  grimsesi  aadje  jgeetai  wtot  is  ecnMW^ 


aallodAnwtf  JkHMm  **AjtqQelioestiam  . 

tOtxn  pote«t  euc  tain  ri.'^ir.ukim,  t^oamSMIBiOSBt?*'  ftCAfl*   (Ol0»  A  Orst.  Ulli.  ti.  Iff.) 

f  Cic.  de  Oratm6f  Xab.  ii.  57. 
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aote  t  nraa  of  fHUt,  it  fuffideolty  obvious;  m  it  is  by  baliite  of  toda)  tntercoono 

with  persons  of  refined  manners  that  the  accomplishment  of  wit  Is  formed,  and  it  is 
ooly  in  a  great  city  that  such  a  society  is  at  all  times  to  be  found.  For  the  same 
reason,  too,  thatfaeetum  came  giadinlly  to  imply,  alon^  with  its  prfmlUTO  meuiing, 
the  highest  degree  of  taste  and  elegance,  a  like  extenuon  has  been  given  to  urfta* 
nvm  ;  insomuf'h  that,  in  process  of  time,  what  was  at  first  regarded  merely  as  anac- 
cessary,  seems  to  have  figured  as  the  principal,  (probably  because  the  rarest,)  quali^ 
Mqpressed  by  the  word.  Horace,  accordingly,  appears  to  ha?e  cooaldeced  the  jiid|^ 
ment  ^n<i  self-command,  necessary  to  check  and  regulate  tlio  fixcuiaioikaof  wit^aethiO 
mobl  important  quality  connected  with  that  talent. 

"Intndom  orbftoi  paientis  riribw,  atfoe 
EMaBiiaiitb  eai  onoiullo.  ** 

It  b  certainly  curious,  that  all  the  three  words  facetits^  iepidtu,  and  whantktt 
diould  agree  with  each  odier  in  implying,  along  with  a  certalD  veiii  of  fUa$antry, 

an  elegance  and  rrfinrment  of  taste  and  manners.  Is  not  thi'?  a  proof  that  the  Ro- 
mans considered  the  due  regiUation  of  this  dangerous  gift  as  the  most  inklUbie  te«tof 
a  i>|^h]y  poHsfaod  delicacy  ? 

These  remarks  are,  1  flatter  myself,  sufficient  to  justify  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  facetum  triven  in  page  226.  It  may  be  alleged,  thai  (he  p^ssaf^es  in  which 
Virgil  betiaytj  any  traces  of  humor  are  luu  lew  to  entitle  tlial  quahly  lo  a  prominent 
place  among  the  vimacteristics  of  his  genius.  But  enough  appears  in  the  Eclogneo 
to  show  that  he  possessed  the  talent,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  indulge  it ;  and  Horace, 
in  all  probability,  was  acquainted  with  many  of  his  productkMW  which  he  was  pre- 
yenled  fiom  publishing  by  the  fiwtidiooiiieBs  of  his 

Note  (£.)  p.  248. 

*'  II  paroit  bien  certain  que  c*c8t  le  toucher  qui  nous  apprend  a  connoitre  les  dis*> 
tances  ou  nous  sommes  des  objets:  lorsque  i'aveugle  de  Cheseldea  eut  recouvr^  la 
vue,  tous  les  objects  lui  paroissoient  Itre  dans  ses  yeux,  dumoins  on  Tassure.  Mais 
lea  peKoptioos  qui  peuvent  r^sulter  du  toucher,  pour  ce  qui  conceme  la  forme  dee 
corps,  ne  dependent  pas  sculement  de  la  sensibiUte  des  oivanes ;  elles  dependent 
encore  de  leur  structure,  de  leur  mecanisme.  A  cet  dgard  l^omme  a  une  immense 
superiority  sur  la  plupart  des  animaux.  On  a*explique  comment  rezperience  pent 
lui  fairc  di-ting^uer  et  reconnoitre  les  forrnc5t  des  corps:  il  a  la  facidto  de  les  palper 
en  toua  sens,  et  il  peut,  dans  son  eniance,  s'^claiier  par  ses  tcntatives  sans  qu*ii  ea 
r^soite  pour  lui  de  dangers ;  ses  parens  le  siirveillent  et  le  protegent  Les  ammattK 
dont  les  doigts  sont  envelopp^s  de  comes,  et  le  corps  revetu  de  t^gumens  ^pais,  et 
qui  se  eondnisent  presque  d'eux-memen  des  le  premier  moment  de  leur  vie,  ne  se 
pretent  [ias  a  cette  explication  ;  et  I'ou  trouve  dans  ce  cas  plusieurs  mammiferes  et 
plusieurs  oiseaux  qui  cependant  per^oivent  los  distances  avec  au  moins  autaatd'ex- 
actitude  que  nous.  11  etoit  done  important  de  reche^cher  Torigine de  ces  perceptions. 
Four  cet  effeUfai  riuni  beaucoujt  d' observations  qui  m'orU  aemorUre  que^  dans  un 
grande  nombrede  eas,  ce  pMnom^ne  eH  ntsnifcrir ;  ear  plutieurg  de  ee»  ani» 
matu,  en  paruussant  d  la  lumitre,  voient  de  suite  les  objets  hors  de  Icxirs  yeux,  et 
mime  d  Itur  distance  reelle  :  Us  les  Juientj  les  evUetUf  et,  »e  conduisent  d  leur 
6gard  eomme  ri  un  long  usage  e&t  eonsommd  leur  expirienee.  La  nature  de  ce 
ni^moiie  ne  me  permet  pas  d'entrer  dans  le  detail  de  ces  obiervatioDat  que  je  ferai 
coonoilre  plus  tard  dans  mon  travail  special  sur  rorigine  des  actions  des  anim»))v.'* 

(Examea  de  (^uelques  observations  de  M.  Dugald  Stewart,  qui  tendent  a  deUuire 
Tanalogie  des  phenomSnes  de  I'lnstinct  avec  ceux  de  I'Habitude.  Par  M.  Frdddile 
Cuvier.  Memoixes  dtt  Museum  d'Histoire  Natuielle,  Tome  Dixiima,  a  Faiis»  1829, 
pp.  257,258.) 

After  these  obserratlona  from  the  pen  of  so  aceinate  a  natniaMst,  added  to  those 

auoted  in  the  text  from  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  may,  I 
atter  myself,  be  now  considered  as  established  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
That  the  brutes  derive  from  instinct  a  knowledge  of  many  things  which  /man  learns 
from  experience  alone,  is  indeed  an  obvious  &ct,  wliich  has  been  admliled  by  the 
best  philosophers  in  all  ages ;  but  in  the  present  times,  when  so  in^ny  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  learned  to  explain  away  the  phenomena  of  instinct  in  all  animals* 
both  lationaf  and  Irrational,  it  becomes  neeeiiaiy  to  enlarge  upon  vmioiis  troths, 
Widch  every  man  of  plain  understanding,  imaopMroOted  by  flJie  icieiicefyii  SSt^ 
to  admit  on  the  e?idence  of  his  aeosea. 
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Note  (F.)  p.  m 

"  There  is  one  species  of  large  antt*  which  Mr.  Haber  denomioates  Jimazones,  who 
inhabit  the  same  nests  with  an  inferior  spedes,  namely  the  dark  arii-cotored  ant, 

(noir-  eendriej  and  whom  we  may  call  their  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of 
summer  has  set  in,  the  Amazons  muster  their  forces,  and,  leaving  the  auxiliaries  to 
take  cafe  of  the  neat,  nareh  out  in  regular  order,  aometimea  dividing  their  forces  into 
two  expeditions,  but  irrTii^rally  procecdin*:;  in  one  united  army  to  the  point  of  attack, 
which  is  always  a  ne^t  belonging  to  ants  of  the  same  species  as  the  auxiliaries  with 
whom  tfiey  Uve.  These  redst  the  aggreaalon  with  great  courage  ;  but  are  soon  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  the  superior  force  of  the  invaders,  who  enter  at  llie  breach  they 
nave  made,  and  proceed  to  plunder  tlie  nest  of  all  the  eggs  and  larva;  which  they  can 
carry  oS.  They  return,  laden  with  this  booty,  to  their  own  habitations,  and  consign 
It  to  the  eafe  of  the  ash-colored  ants  belonging  to  tlieir  community,  who  are  waiting 
in  fHE^er  expectation  lo  receive  thcin.  These  eggs  and  larvffi  are  watched,  nourished, 
and  reared  to  maturity,  with  the  same  care  and  assiduity  wliich  the  auxiliaries  bestow 
on  tlieir  own  progeny  ;  and  thus  they  become,  in  proceM  of  time,  ipmates  in  the 
fame  society  with  those  who  had  ori^nally  kidnapped  them  ;  an  HI  toward?  whom, 
hftd  tiiiey  been  brought  up  at  home>  they  would  have  cherished  an  instinctive  and  in> 
veterate  hatred.  T%e  sole  obfect  of  the  Amazons  in  these  expeditions,  is  to  procure 
this  supply  of  recruits  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  to  whirh  they  belong ; 
and  the  sole  business  of  their  lives  is  to  carry  on  these  marauding  adventures. 
They  do  not  assist  in  any  of  the  ordinary  labors  of  tlie  community.  The  tasks  of 
building  and  repairing  their  city,  of  providing  nourishment  for  the  whole  society,  of 
rearing  thp  brood  of  young,  both  of  their  own  species  and  Uiat  of  their  companions, 
are  entrusted  i>olely  to  the  race  of  auxiliaries,  to  whose  services  they  have  become 
entitied  by  right  of  conquest.  In  times  of  peace,  the  Amaxons  are  totally  inactive, 
and  dependent  on  thr  laboring  classes  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  feed  and  rarest  thera, 
minister  to  all  their  wants,  and  carry  them  wherever  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
most  grateful.  In  a  word  they  are  gentlemen,  waited  on  by  their  domestics,  who 
appear  to  retain  no  sense  of  the  injury  that  has  been  done  them  by  their  masters,  but 
bear  towards  thern  the  f  pnder  affection  of  children  towards  their  parents.  The  more 
cruel  relation  of  master  and  ot  slave  seems  indeed  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  this 
singular  association  ot  insects.  In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  complex  system  it 
involves,  we  must  recollect,  that  each  species  consists  of  three  kinds  of  <;p\'n'=;,  hav- 
ing perfectly  distinct  offices  to  perform :  that  each  insect  exists  in  three  ditlercot 
stages  of  transformation ;  and  that.  In  addition  to  tiie  race  of  ants,  several  species  of 
aphi-?  are  al^o  inmates  under  the  same  roof.  In  some  nests,  our  author  found  auxilia- 
ry ants,  of  a  different  species  from  the  ash-colored,  being  what  he  called  the  miners 
nntheiMes,)  but  still  bearing,  in  all  respects,  the  same  relations  to  the  Amazons 
ttiat  the  ash-colored  did  in  tM  fonooer  case»  and  obtained  from  ^efar  parents  by  the 
same  violent  methods.** 

The  Amazons  are  not  the  only  ants  that  carry  on  this  species  of  slave-trade ; 
tiie  sanguine  ants  (fourmis  tangitines)  having  oflbred  analogous  fects  witii  those 
above  related  The  author  even  discovr  red  nrst<?  in  which  the  san ermine  ants  are 
attended  by  both  the  above  mentioned  species  of  auxiliaries ;  thus  forming  a  triple 
association  of  races  of  ants,  havine  very  diflferent  mauners  and  habits,  but  concuring 
in  the  same  oljjeeto  of  neceasuy  nidu8by.*'~JS<iMifrtify&  JReeteio,  Vol.  xz.  |ip. 
164. 

M.  Latreille.  author  of  the  article  Insects  in  the  A'ouveau  DUtionnaire  d* ^Mtioift 
JVbftirelfe,  witile  he  confirms  by  his  own  observations  all  tiie  wonderful  facts  ctm- 
cemin^  Ants,  related  !»y  M.  Huber,  has  endeavoured  to  represent  them  in  a  light 
much  less  at  variance  wilh  the  general  analogy  of  nature  than  they  appeared  in  to 
that  eminent  naturafisi  Some  of  his  remarlcs  upon  this  head  seem  to  me  so  cik 
nous  that  I  am  tempted  lo  tulyoin  them  to  die  fot^ning  exttaetfiom  the  Edinbai|^ 
Review. 

In  order  to  procure  from  the  English  reader  that  attention  to  the  following  passage 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  is  proper  to  premise,  tiiat  M.  Latrdlle  is  considered  by  Us 
countryman  as  the  first  Entomologist  in  Europe.  Besides  m^iny  other  works,  he  is 
the  author  of  one  of  high  authority  entitled  "  Genera  Vrtistaceorum  et  JnsectO' 
rum  ''  4  vote.  8vo.  Ho  slso  Contributed  the  Tfahd  Yolnme  to  Cuvler*8  JUgiw 
dirndl. 

I*  L'AbeiUe  est,  de  tous  ces  insectes,  ceiui  dont  Tinstin^t  est  le  plus  parfait,  le  seid 
^  n*«i  point  dlnbitudes  camasalires,  et  son  existence  est  un  bienfait  de  la  nature ; 
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les  autres  sont  pour  la  destniction ;  eOe  aeable  au  contraire  dtie  ftife  poor  ai* 
Mirer  la  f^condation  des  v^getaux,  en  tranflpoitaikt  des  uns  aux  autres  le  pollen  de 
IcurH  flours  que  les  vents  seuls  n'auroient  pas  aussi  rortaincmpnl  propag^.    *  •  •  • 

"  Quoique  I'instinctde  ces  insectes  soit  assuieU  a  udc  marchc  unirormet  U  est  ce* 
pendant  des  cas  extraordinairea  oik,  pour  le  aalttt  de  leur  race,  ils  varient  leun  ]^ro- 
c^des.  L'Auteur  de  !a  Nature  a  pr^vu  ces  cirpon5?tnncos  particuUerc',  et  a  permis  ii 
rinstinct  de  se  modifier  tivec  elles  autant  qu'il  le  falloit  pour  la  permanence  des  soci^- 
t^a  <|a*n  avoit  fonn^es.  C'est  ainsi  que  pour  r^parcr  la  perte  des  abeiUea  femeUef, 
l*unique  espolr  de  leurs  societes,  it  apprcnd  aux  abcilles  neutres  a  transfoitner  la 
larve  d'un  individu  de  leur  caste,  qui  n'est  pas  age  de  plus  de  trois  jours,  en  une  larve 
de  reine  ou  de  femelle  ;  c*est  ainsi  encore  que  cette  espece  d'abeUle  solitaire  (ofWlie 
du  pawt)  qui  revet  I'int^rieur  de  lliabitation  de  ses  petits  d'une  teotnre  tami^L  de 
iDOrceaux  arrondis  de  pe tales  de  coquelicot,  emploie  au  meme  usage,  lorsqu'elle  ea 
est  depourvue,  les  petales  de  fleur  de  navettc :  il  est  evident  que  dans  cette  occasion 
le  eratiment  int^rieur  qui  la  guide  salt  se  plier  i  la  n^eesdt^. 

"  Les  soci^tes  dont  nous  avons  parle  ju?qu'ici  sont  toutes  compos^es  d'individua 
de  la  meme  eaplce  ;  mais  deux  sortes  de  fourmis,  que  I'on  d^signe  par  les  denomi- 
netioos  de  rou$idire  et  de  sanguine,  nous  pr^sentent,  I,  cet  ^gard,  un  fait  blea 
Strange,  dont  Tobservation  est  du  a  M.  Huber  fils.  Len  soci^t^s  de  ces  insectes 
sont  mixtcs  :  on  y  trouvc,  outre  les  trois  sortes  d'indiMMim  orHin  urrs,  nos  neutres 
provenus  d'une  ou  memo  de  deux  autres  esp^ces  de  lourmis,  eulcve:^  de  leur  foyers 
sous  la  forme  de  larves  ou  de  nymphes.  Les  neutres  de  I'espdce  roussatre  composent 
un  prujile  de  guerriers,  et  de  la  viennenf  lr  =  nnms  d'amazones,  dc  l(?njionnalres,  sous 
lesqucU  M.  Huber  les  ad^sign^s.  Vers  le  moment  oula  chaleur  de  jour  commence 
h.  decHner,  ^  le  temps  est  favorable,  et  r^guH^rement  I  la  mftme  heure,  du  motnt 
pendant  plusieurs  jours  consecutifs,  ces  fourmis  quittcnt  leurs  nids,  s'avancent  sur 
une  colonne  serree  etplus  ou  moins  nombreuse  suivant  la  population,  se  dirigent  jus- 
ques  a  la  fourmiliere  qu'ellcs  veulent  envahir,  y  p^n^trent  malgr^  la  resistance  des 
piopii^taires,  saisissent  avec  leurs  machoires  les  larves  ou  les  nymphes  des  fbunais 
neutres  de  Thabitatlon,  et  les  tranfiportent,  en  suivant  le  ineinc  ordre,  dans  leur  pro- 
pro  domicile.  D'autres  fourmis  neutres  de  I'esp^ce  conquise,  nees  parmi  ces  guerri. 
ers,  et  autrefob  anaeb^es  aund  dans  I'^tat  de  larves  a  leur  terre  natale,  prennent  soin 
des  Inri-rs  nouvellement  apportees,  ainM  quo  dc  la  post^rit^  meme  de  leurs  ravisscurg. 
Ces  lourmis  ^trangeres,  que  M.  Huber  compare  a  des  negres  csclaveset  a  des  ilotes, 
appartiennent  euz  espiees  que  j'ai  d^sign^es  dans  mon  Ustoire  de  ces  insectes,  sous 
les  noms  de  nair  cetubrie  et  de  minetise. 

"  Lc?  fourmis  amazones  s'emparent  indistinctcmcnt  dc  I'une  ou  de  Pautre.  J*a- 
vois  ete  Lernoiii,  en  1802,  d'une  de  leurs  excursions  militaires.  L'arm^e  traversoit 
une  de  nos  grandes  routes,  dont  elle  couvroit  la  largeur  sur  un  front  d'environ  deux 
pieds.  J'attribuoi^  rc^  mouvemens  a  une  Emigration  forcEe.  Cependant,  d'apres  la 
forme  de  cette  espece,  j'avois  d^ja  soup^^onn^j  avant  que  M«  Huber  enpubliat  i'his- 
toire,  qu*e11e  avoit  des  habitudes  particuli^res.  Pz\  depuis  trouv^  cette  fourmi  dans 
les  bois  des  enviions  dc  Paris,  et  tous  les  faits  avancEs  par  ce  nmturaliste  ont  6t6  v6» 
rifi^s.  J'essaierai  ici  d'en  donncr  une  explication  et  de  prouver  qu'ils  sont  en  har- 
monic avec  d'aulres  lois  deja  connues.  Les  fourmis  neutres  enlevEes  par  les  guer- 
rims  de  la  fourmi  amazone  ne  sont  qu'expatri^es,  et  leur  condition  n'^prouve  aueun 
changement.  Tonjours  libres,  toujours  destinies  aux  mSmcs services,  elles  retmu vent 
dans  une  autre  lamille  des  objets  qui  les  auroient  attaches  a  la  leur,  et  meme  des 
petits  de  leur  propre  espece ;  elles  les  ^Idvent  ainsi  que  cenz  de  leurs  conqu^rans. 
Ne  voyon*^  noi;s  pas  plusieurs  de  nos  oiseaux  doinestiqucs  nous  douner  Texcmplede 
pareilles  adoptions,  etse  m^prendre  dans  Tobjetde  leurs  tendresse  niatemelle  ^  Les 
fourmis  nenfaes  ne  sont  done  ni  des  esclaves  ni  des  ilotes.  Afin  dc  diminuer  cer- 
taines  races,  et  d'en  pn^»ag0r  d'autres,  la  nature,  toujours  fiddle  a  son  syst^rae  d'ac- 
lions  et  de  reactions,  a  voulu  que  plusieurs  animaux  vEcussent  aux  d^pen':  d,  (|riel- 
ques  autres.  Les  insectes  dont  les  esp^cea  sont  si  multipli^es,  nous  en  fournisseut 
une  infinite  de  preuves.  C*est  ainsi  que  dans  le  famille  des  abeOles,  celtes  qui  fer- 
ment le  genre  des  noraades  vont  d^poser  leurs  ceufe  dans  les  nids  que  d'autrcs  abeilJes 
ontpr^par^es  a  leurs  petits,  et  les  provisions  que  celles-ci  avoient  rassemblee^  de- 
viennent  la  proie  de  la  posterity  des  nomades.  Ces  sortes  de  larcins  eussent  Ete  iu- 
suffisans  a  des  insectes  qui,  comme  les  fourmis  amazones,  sont  rEunis  en  grandes 
corporations  ;  les  vivrcs  auroiont  bientot  EtE  epuisEes.  II  n'y  avoit  de  remede  sur 
que  de  s'approprier  ceux  qui  les  rccoltent ;  et  de  profiter  non-seulemeut  de  leurs  la- 
bours d'un  jour,  mais  de  eeuz  de  toute  leur  vie.  Au  surplus,  il  Etoit  physiqueineat 
imposBOile  mix  fouimit  unasones,  d'aprds  la  Ibnne  de  leuw  madioina  et  dee  parliM 
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•eeetMiirM  de  leor  boudie*  de  preparer  dea  hdrftalioiis  A  leur  fttnille,  de  lui  procunr 

dps  alimens,  ct  de  )a  nourrir.  Leura  grandes  machoires,  en  formes  de  crochets,  an* 
noDcent  qu'elles  nc  sont  destinees  qu'aii  combat.  Leurs  societ^s  sont  pf^n  repan- 
dues,  au  lieu  que  celiea  des  fournuis  noir-cendrees  et  mineuses  sunt  tie^-ubuadantes 
dans  notre  cUmat.  Far  leura  habitudes  parasites,  ces  fourmis  anuusones  mettent  1IB 
obatade  a  la  trop  giande  piopagation  dea  derai^rea,  et  r^quUibie  eat  r^labti." 

•  •  ST  •  •  0 

"Dc  (out  ce  queje  viens  d'expo^cr,  je  me  plais  a  deduire  cette  consequence  :  les 
lois  qui  r^sdsaent  lea  sociltia  dea  insectes,  celles  meiue  qui  nous  paroissent  les  plus 
UMrauJei,  rannent  un  aystdiM  combing  avec  la  sagesse  la  plus  profonde,  ^tabU  pri- 
mordialement ;  et  ma  pens^e  s'^I^ve  avec  un  respect  fdl|^eux  vera  cette  RalaoQ 
Eternelle  qui,  en  donnant  I'existence  a  tant  d'etre^  divers,  a  voulu  en  perp^tuer  les 
generations,  par  des  moyens  surs  et  invariables  dans  leur  ex^ution,  caches  a  notre 
foible  intelligence,  mais  toujoun  adnurables/*---JVbll«em  IKefiMltian^e  d'Atto^ 
AkOurdU,  Tom.  XVL  p.  268,  at  mq.  A  Paria»  1817. 

Note  (G.)  p.  27S. 

For  Uie  foHowing  very  curious  information,  (extracted  from  CoUinson's  History 
and  Antiquitiea  of  the  County  of  Somerset,  pubUabed  In  1791,)  I  aaa  indebted  to 

my  nephew,  Dr.  Miller,  physician  at  Exeter. 

**  In  the  year  1765,  a  woman  in  this  parish,  (Ditcheat)  of  the  name  of  Kingston, 
was  delivered  of  a  stout  boy  without  arms  or  ahoukiera.   He  was  baptised  by  the 

namo  of  William,  and,  strange  as  his  birth  was,  he  is  still  Hvfns;,  a  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  nature  !  possessing,  without  the  usual  aopeadages  of  arms,  all  the 
strength,  power  and  dezteKty  of  the  ablest  and  most  r^ularly  made  men,  and  exer» 
cising  every  function  of  li^e.  He  feeds,  dresses  and  undressea  himself,  combs  his 
own  hair,  shaves  his  beard  with  the  razor  in  hi**  toc",  cleans  bis  shoes,  liphtshis  fire, 
writes  out  hiis  own  bills  and  accouuLs,  and  does  almost  every  other  domestic  bu- 
siness. Being  a  farmer  by  occupation,  he  performs  the  usual  business  of  the  field, 
fodders  his  cattle,  makes  his  ricks,  cuts  his  hay,  catrhp<;  hU  horse,  and  saddles  and 
bridles  lum  with  his  feet  and  toes.  He  can  liil  ten  pecks  of  beans  with  his  teeth  ^ 
wiUi  bis  feet  throws  a  large  sledge  hammer  flutber  Uum  otfier  men  can  with  tbeir 
aims ;  and  he  lias  fought  a  stout  battle,  and  come  off  victorious.  Add  to  this,  that 
he  is  lately  married  to  a  young  woman  of  a  reputable  family.  The  above  facts  aie 
truly  authentic,  and  notorious  to  this  place  and  neighbouihood.*' 

Dr.  Miller  adds,  **  on  referring  to  the  present  rector  of  Ditcheat,  the  Rev.  William 
Leir,  he  inform'^  me,  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  him,  that  the  particulars  in 
the  above  extract  are  perfectly  correct ;  that  this  extraordinary  person  is  stiU  alive, 
and  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  that  he  has  been  twice  married^  and  Ins  ten  childcen, 
none  of  whom  have  any  defect  in  their  persons." 

Another  correspondent  of  Dr.  Miller's,  Mr.  Spencer  of  Oakhil),  writes  thus  : — "  I 
have  known  William  Kingston  personally  these  thirty  years  or  upwards,  and  he  is,  ss 
you  state,  without  hands  or  arms,  but  certainly  not  capable  of  performing  ail  the  op- 
erations  you  enumerate.  That  he  writes  with  his  toes  a  very  legiblenand  is  true, 
and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  many  years  ago  I  saw  hun  do  it.  He  can  sdso  lift 
heavy  burdens  with  his  teeth,  which  al^io  serve  him  to  hold  his  bridle  in  riding  ;  tUs 
I  have  seen  him  do.  I  hnvp  heard  that  he  catches  and  bridles  and  saddles  his  hor^e 
-~and  that  although  he  is  not  in  appearance  a  very  strong  man,  (I  should  think  not 
more  than  five  feet  five  or  six  inches  high,)  yet  he  has  many  times  had  combats  wldi 
other  men,  snd  1  have  heard  generally  came  off  victorious.  The  method  he  takes  in 
these  combats,  I  am  told,  is  to  run  very  furiously  at  his  adversary  with  his  h«ld,  and 
strike  him  about  the  stomach,  tripping  up  his  heels  at  the  same  time.'* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  stated,  that  Kingston  Intends  very 
shortly  to  wind  up  his  little  farming  concern,  and  exhibit  Inmsrlf  as  a  natural phenom^ 
enon.   He  has  a  little  property,  but  not  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  him." 

I  sincerely  rejoice  at  this  intelligence,  as  I  think  that  such  anomalous  facts  in  the 
histoiy  of  our  species,  cannot  be  too  generally  known  and  witnessed.  The  ca^e  of 
Mr.  Kingston  corresponds  exactly  with  tliat  of  the  Indian  compared  by  Strabo  and 
Dio  Cassius  to  the  statae  of  Hermes.   (See  p.  82  of  this  Volume.) 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  iriend  sent  me  the  4th  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wemeiian  Serif ty,  Part.  H.in  whirh  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  nnd  valuable 
paper  by  Dr.  Uibbert,  on  The  jYaturai  i^ecUetUa  retorUd  to  ity  Mark  yarwoodf 
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a  Cheshire  hoy,  to  8pppllsfiikgwmUwkUikkeia»9iiMakudfi9mhM 
ann»  and  hands. 

Ab  Dr.  Hibbert  himself  had  an  opportunitv  of  examining  the  person  he  dewribM* 
IieliM  stated  the  particulars  of  the  case  with  all  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  a  medical 
ohserv'er.  His  paper  therefore  does  not  admit  of  an  abstract,  and  I  must  accordingly 
content  myself  with  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  as  a  document 
equally  carious  and  instructive. 

After  perusing  these  ;uifhentic  statements  (which  I  havr  perhaps  multiplied  more 
flnn  was  necessary,)  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  foe  himself  of  the  parados  of 
Helvethia,  tint  **  if  tite  wrlatof  man  had  been  terminated  with  Uw  hoof  of  e  hoiee, 
the  species  would  have  been  still  wandering  in  the  forest.**  I  hope  he  will  agree 
with  me,  in  preferring  upon  this  point  the  plain  jjood  sense  of  Galen,  as  expressed  in 
apassage  already  cited,  to  ihe  more  retiued  couciusion  ol  inuiierii  science  ;  aconclu- 
mon  wnich  I  remember,  while  the  phUoeophy  of  Helvetius  was  in  the  height  of  ite 
popularity,  to  have  heard  appealed  to  triumph :irtt1v  a?  an  indisputable  axiom,  not  only 
in  France  but  in  this  island.  1  sul^oin  the  Latin  version  ot  Galen,  which  does  more 
jusriee  to  ibtn  eondteneie  and  foree  of  the  original  than  I  am  able  to  do  in  Eng^iib. 
"  TJt  autcm  ?apirntissimum  animnlitim  est  Homo,  sic  et  manus  sunt  organa  sapientl 
animail  convenientia.  Nonenimquia  manus  babuit,  propterea  est  sapientissimum, 
iU  Anaxa^oras  dicebat ;  sed  quia  sapieatissimum  erat,  propter  hoc  manus  habuit,  ut 
rectissime  cmsuit  Aristotelea.  Noa  enlin  manus  ipsa  bomtamm  tttei  doraenmt  Md 
mtiOk  Mamm  witun  ipam  mot  eitiim  oiguum." 

Not•(H.)^m* 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  tiie  celebrated  etory  (quoted  by 

Locke  and  Sir  William  Temple)  of  the  old  parrot  whom  Prince  Maurice  saw  and 
conversed  with  at  Brazil.*  That  Prince  Maurice,  from  whose  mouth  Sir  William 
Temple  heard  it,  believed  the  truth  of  hb  own  statement,  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt ;  and  that  Sir  William  himaelf  did  not  consider  it  as  wholly  incredible,  it 
inferred  by  Mr.  Locke,  on  very  reasonable  grounds,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  introduces  and  relates  it.  "  I  have  taken  care,"  says  Locke,  "  that  the  reader 
diould  liave  the  story  at  large  in  the  Author's  own  words,  because  he  seems  to 
me  not  to  have  thoug^ht  it  incredible  ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  so  able  a  innn 
as  he  diould  take  so  much  pains,  ia  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to  pin  so 
dose  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  mentions  as  a  fiiend,  but  on  a  Pnnce,  in  whom  he 
acknowledges  very  great  honesty  and  piety,  a  story,  which,  if  he  lumself  tlioit|^t 
incredible,  ne  could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous." 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Locke's  own  opinion  on  the  subject  we  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark.  That  he  did  not,  however,  j^ve  the  story  much  credit,  may  1>e  presumed  from 
the  cautious  scepticism  with  which  he  rxpresses  himself, — a  scepticism  greater  thnn 
might  have  been  expected  (when  we  consider  the  evidence  on  wluch  the  story 
rests,)  from  tiiat  credulity  in  the  admission  of  extmordinary  facl^  of  wMch  tins 
peatman  has  given  so  many  proofs  in  the  i^rst  Book  of  his  Essay,  and  wlkich  seeras 
mdeed  to  have  been  tiie  chief  defect  in  his  intellectual  character. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  transcribe  the  details  of  the  relation,  as  they 
must  necessarily  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  memory  of  all  who  have  ever 
read  Locke's  Essay.  Indeed,  1  have  met  with  more  than  one  of  iiis  professed  ad- 
mirers, who  seemed  to  recollect  little  else  which  they  had  learned  from  that  work 
tban  Ibis  story  of  the  parrot. 

After  alt,  per^j  ip'--,  it  would  not  be  found  so  easy  a  task  might  at  first  be  imagin- 
ed, to  state  the  arguments  which  justify  us  in  rejecting,  without  one  moment's  hesi- 
tation, as  altogether  incredible  and  absurd,  what  plainly  appears  to  have  been  admitted 
as  certain,  or  at  least  not  improbable,  by  such  men  as  Sir  William  Temple  and  Prince 
Maurice.  The  specuhfion  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  those  who  have  a  pleas- 
ure in  tracing  the  gradual  progress  of  Human  Reason,  and  in  investigating  the  cir- 
oimstances  on  which  this  prt^press  depends. 

Another  problem,  which  nppenrs  to  myself  highly  rnrions,  is  suggestrr!  hv  the  fart 
ha  questioDw  Suppose  for  a  moment  this  £&ct  to  be  coniirmed  by  tlie  testimony  of  our 
•«mi«ttMS/-^liMt  we  aetnAUy  saw  uid  heaid  one  of  tfie  lower  animals,  a  dog  for  ex- 
empted oonverring  with  his  master  in  erticQlate  language ;  f— it  cannot,  I  mink»  be 


♦  KsBiy  on  the  T!nmnn  Understanding,  Book  II.  Chap,  xrvii.  ^  8. 

t  A  dog  of  this  <iescii{>tioa,  according  to  Leibnitz,  was  actually  leea  by  binueU'*— Seo  what  I  have 
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doubted  that  the  spectacle  would  he,  in  an  extreme  degree,  offensive  and  painful ;  it 
18  SO,  in  some  degree,  wbea  it  ii»  merely  preseated  to  the  imagination.  Now,  to  what 
principle  oT  our  nature  are  we  to  refer  tiie  painful  emotioD  which  aueh  a  spectacle 
would  excite  ?  I  apprehend,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  our  sympathy  with  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  rational  mind  degraded  by  a  union  with  the  brutal  form,  and  con- 
demned by  nature  to  the  brutal  condition.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  a  slight 
feeUng  of  ihis  aort>  when  our  eye  happens  to  catch  and  to  fix  the  seemingly  reflect- 
ine  and  serioa<9  eye  of  an  elephant.  In  consequence  of  that  intimate  association 
which  is  established  by  early  and  constant  habit  between  the  ideas  ot  speech  and  of 
reason,  the  mere  power  of  utterinff  articokte  imiBdt  would,  I  apprehend*  be  in  a  dog 
disagreeable  af  first,  even  althou^  he  should  mllibit  no  mark";  of  intelligence  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  species.  It  is  only  our  experience  of  the  limited  and  unmean<> 
ing  vocabulary  of  parrots,  combmed  wim  the  ludicnms  mistdees  which  they  are  con- 
tinually making;  in  its  application,  which  reconciles  us  to  these  birds  as  an  article  of 
amusement.  We  are  told,  accordingly,  by  Sir  William  Temple,  that "  one  of  Prince 
Maurice's  chaplains,  who  had  witnessed  the  conversations  witli  the  parrot  of  Brazil, 
and  wlio  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  fiom  that  tline  forth,  endure 
a  parrot,  but  said  they  were  all  pn<?sf<?spr^  with  a  devil." 

1  have  been  led  to  start  this  problem,  chiedy  by  a  passage  which  I  have  lately  met 
wirii  in  Huygen's  Conjectures  concerning  the  Planetary  Worlds,  where  the  tndj 
illustrious  wi  iter  takes  notice  of  the  same  fact  which  I  have  just  remarked, — the  hor- 
ror with  which  we  would  look  at  any  animal  dKT'ering  in  shape  very  widely  from  our- 
selves, but  possessing  similar  powers  of  rea^son  and  of  speech.  This  he  explains  by 
our  comparing  the  anomalous  and  monstrous  appearance  with  our  preconceived  no- 
tions  of  beauty  and  deformity, — notions  which  he  resolves  (much  too  precipitately 
in  my  opinion)  into  the  effects  of  custom  and  habit  alone.  The  true  theory,  I  sus- 
pect lies  a  Bttle  deeper  in  the  nature  of  man.  If  this  imaginary  uaimal  should  hap- 
pen to  rf'scmble  any  of  the  brutc=!,  the  horror  it  would  inspire  has  been  already  ac- 
counted for.  If  it  should  differ  from  man  in  the  dimensions  and  relative  proportions 
alone  of  tiie  body,  I  should  ascribe  its  disagreeable  effect  to  the  habitual  experience 
we  have  had,  how  adoHtably  the  usual  frame  and  size  of  the  human  body  are  fitted 
for  its  various  functions  ;  and  to  our  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  a  being  appar- 
ently m  ill  adapted  to  the  scene  where  it  is  destined  to  act.  The  whole  pas>ia«;e, 
however,  is  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  as  it  is  the  earliest  I  know,  where  this  theo- 
ty  (ascribed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  Father  Buffier,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Sir  J o<huA 
Reynolds,)  conceniing  the  influence  of  custom  on  our  ideas  of  beauty,  is  pushed  to 
all  Its  extent. 

"  Etenim  omnino  cavendum  est  ab  errore  vulgi,  cum  animum  rationis  capacem  non 
alio  in  corpore,  quarn  nostris  ^irniH,  habitai  e  posse  sibi  persuadet.  Ex  quo  factum  est, 
ut  populi  penh  omncs  atque  uimm  philosophi  quidam,  humanam  formam  diis  adscrip- 
serint.  Hoc  vero  non  nisi  ab  hominum  imbecillitate  etpm  ju  iicata  opinione  profids* 
ci  quis  non  videt  ?  Uti  illud  quoque,  quod  exiinia  quted  i  n  [  ulfhritu  lo  Immani  cor- 
poris esse  putatur  :  cum  tumen  ab  opinione  et  assuetudine  id  tutum  quoque  pendeat, 
affectuque  eo,  quern  cuncds  anhnaUbus  nature  provlda  ingeneravit ;  ut  sui  similibus 
iTin\i;no  ca[ierenfur.  Ilia  vcio  tantum  possunt,  ut  non  sine  horrore  aliquo  animal 
homini  muitum  dissimile  conspectum  iri  credam,  iu  quo  rationis  et  sermonis  usus  re- 
periretur.  Nam  «  tale  solummodo  fin^amus  aut  pingamus,  quod,  cctere  homhii  si- 
mile, collum  quadruple  longiua  habeatf  vd  oculos  rotundos  duploque  amplius  dis- 
tantos ;  continue  eae  figuroc  nascuutur,  quas  non  possimus  intucntes  non  aversari, 
uamvis  ratio  deformitatis  nulla  reddi  queat," — Chrbtiani  Hugeuii  Cosntotheoros, 

b.  i« 

Note  (I.)  p.  285. 

Having  more  than  once  referred  to  the  Baron  Cu\ier  in  the  course  of  this  chapter, 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  before  concluding  these  notes,  his  candid  confeasion  of  the  very 
limited  knowledge  we  possess  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parti  of 

the  brain. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  attempts  are  daily  making  to  vitiate  the  Philosophy  ut  tiio 
Humin  Mind  by  dbimerical  specuUtlons  concerning  this  orgwi»  it  may  be  useful  lo 


said  m  this  subject  in  the  feetwd  pari  «f  mf  DisNnatioD  piafiaed  t»  tiM  BtpplmmA  to  tte  Bnqfds' 
pwlia  Britanaioa,  p.  999. 
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contraat  iriOk  tfuM  ptesumptuous  reveries,  the  modest  uid  bMftilfllg  flltiaiMlt  of 

tbe  first  comyi^ratlvc  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  the  age. 

II  y  a  done  dans  notre  corps  une  partie  dont  le  bon  ^tat  est  une  condition  de  la 
pem^e ;  nous  nepensons  qu'avec  cet  organe,  commenons  ne  voyons  qu'avee  I'oeil. 
Et  remarque/  que  c'est  \h  un  fait  de  simple  histoire  naturelle,  qui  n*a  riende  cominun 
avec  le  systeme  metaphysique  qu*on  nomme  mat^iialisme,  syst^me  d'autant  plus  foi- 
ble  que  now  wodb  encore  bien  moins  de  notions  sur  l*essenee  de  la  matl^re,  que  snr 
celle  de  I'etre  pensant,  et  qu'il  n'eclaircit  par  consequent  aucune  des  difliculles  de  CO 
profond  mystere."    (Diet,  des  Sciences  JVaturelleSt  Art.  Ame  d£s  b£T£s.) 

**  La  nature  du  principe  sensitif  et  intcllectuel  n'est  point  du  ressort  de  I'bistoire 
natiuelle  ;  mals  c*est  une  question  de  pure  anatomie  que  celle  de  savoir  i  quo!  point 
ducorp?  il  faut  qu*arrivent  les  ap^ns  physiques  qui  occasionnent  Ie<?  sensations,  et  de 
quel  point  il  faut  que  partent  ceux  qui  produisent  les  mouveinens  volunlaires,  pour 
que  oes  sensations  et  oes  mouremens  aient  lien.  C*est  ce  point  comnMin«  tenne  do 
nos  rapports  passifs,  et  source  denn^  rapports  actiCs  avec  les  corps  esl^rieun>  que  l*on 
ftoomm^  le  si^ge  de  Tame,  ou  le  iauorium  commune** 

"  n  est  facile  de  conclarc  que  c'est  dans  le  cerveau  que  doit  se  trouver  ce  sensori- 
um  que  Ton  cherche.  Mais  il  n'est  pas  aussi  ais^  de  determiner  la  partie  du  cerveau 
qui  est  specialement  consacree  acette  fonction  importaute.  Cet  organe,  qui  cesse 
totalement  ses  fonctions  k  la  moindrecompression,  peat  perdre  des  portions  eomdd^- 
rabies  de  sa  substancp  sans  qu'on  reroarque  d'affoiblissement  sensibles  dan"  res  memes 
fonctions.  Ce  n*est  done  pas  tout  le  cerveau  qui  est  le  aemorium  commune,  mais 
seidament  quelques  unee  do  ses  perdee :  Ibis  laqodle  ? 

"  Iri  l'(  xperience  ne  pcut  pas  nous  conduire  fort  loin.  Des  blessures  qui  p^netrent 
profondement  dans  la  substance  du  cerveau,  produisent  des  d^sordres  trop  violens  et 
trop  subits  dans  I'^conomie  animale,  pour  qu'on  puissenettementdistingaerles  effets 
propres  a  chacune  d'ell^. 

"  A  la  v^rite  on  a  oru  remarquer  qne  les  blessures  du  eervelet  arretoient  les  mouve- 
mens  vitaux  et  involontaires,  t^ils  que  ceiui  de  ccjcur,  ct  que  celles  du  cerveau  exer- 
foient  leor  influenee  piindpele  sur  les  numvemens  animaux  et  Toloiitalies ;  mais 
cette  observation  n'est  pas  confirmee.  On  a  done  efe  obii|{6  de  se  eomteater  dU  tsl* 
sonnement,  et  c'est  ce  qui  a  fait  diverger  les  opinions. 

'*  D*aboid  U  ^tdt  natnrel  de  cberclwr  ce  point  eentiali  quelque  endroit  oft  tousles 
nerfs  parussent  se  rendre  ;  mais  comme  il  n'y  a  pas  un  tel  endroit,  et  que  Vos'il  ne  pcut 
suivrc  les  neris  que  jusqu'  a  des  points  encore  assez  eloign^s  les  uns  des  autrcs,  I'ima- 
gination  a  trac^  le  reste  de  leur  route  :  les  uns  ontdonc  suppose  qu'ils  arrivoieut  tous 
au  eervelet ;  d'autres  a  la  glande  pin^ale,  d'autrcs  au  corps  calleux. 

*'  Descartes  a  pris  le  parti  de  la  glande  pin^ale,  et  a  rendu  c^l^bre  ce  petit  corpus- 
cule  i  mais  il  est  peu  vraisemblable  qu'il  reinpUsse  de  si  hautes  fonctions,  parce  qu'il 
est  souvent  altm»  et  eontient  presque  tonjouis  des  ooncrftions  pieireuses.  Boots- 
vox,  T-nnrisi  rt  T.apeyronie sont  ccnx  qni  ont  pirlc  pour  le  corps  calleux:  mais  cette 
pattie  manque  it  tous  les  animaux  non-mammiierea,  st  il  estacroire  que  le  setuorium 
commune  doit  6tfe  une  partie  essentielie,  et  qui  disparott  on  change  de  forme  la  der- 
niiie  de  toutes. 

La  meme  objection  a  lieu  par  rapport  au  neptum  lucuJum  adopts  par  D!2;by. 
"  Entin  pour  ce  qui  cunceruele  eervelet,  dont  rimportauce  a  ete  souteuue  par  Dro- 
lincourt,  il  y  a  cette  grande  dfifllcnlt^,  que  c'est  piesque  la  seule  ptitie  du  cenresnoik 
I'on  ne  voit  clairement  aucun  nerf  se  rendre. 

On  ne  pent  gueres  nou  plus  regarder  comme  le  siege  de  Tame  quelque  partie 
double,  comme  ras  corps  cannel^s,  pour  lesquels  s'est  d^c!ar6  WilOs;  et  les  deux 

grands  hemispheres,  t>ii  plutot  leur  partie  raedullairc,  apprlce  centre  ovale,  et  defen- 
due  par  Vieussens.  D'aUleurs  Sammerring  nous  paroit  oisez  bienprouver  qu'au- 
eune  parte  eolide  n*e$t  propre  d  cette  importanie  fonction.  II  semble  en  efifet,  que 
les  nerfs  agissent  en  conduisant  quelque  fluide  vei^  lo  cerveau  ou  vers  les  nHisdes» 
et  que  le  sujet  corporel  affecte  par  I'arrivee  ou  le  depart  des  flnides  des  diifi^rens  nerfs, 
doit  lui«meme  etre  duide  pour  etre  susceptible  de  moditications  mecaniques  ou  chi- 
ndques,  auisi  n|Mes  et  aoMi  varices  que  le  sont  les  diffSrens  ^tats  que  les  modifies- 
tions  occasionnent,  dans  I'amo.  Cest  d'aprhs  cette  manitre  de.  vovr  que  Sivmmer- 
rmg  regarde  Vkwinew  rerifermee  dans  let  ventrieulce  du  ceneau,  comme  le  vm<a- 
UeorgemedeVdmt."  (Ibid.  Ait.  Si»»  bb  b'AMa.) 
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PREFACE 


My  principal  object,  in  this  publication,  is  to  exhibit 

such  a  view  of  the  Arrangement  of  my  Lectures,  as  may 
facilitate  the  studies  of  those  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed. In  a  course  which  employs  more  than  five  months, 
and  which  necessarily  includes  a  great  variety  of  disqui- 
sitions, it  is  difficult  tor  a  hearer  to  retain  a  steady  idea 
of  the  train  of  thought  leading  from  one  subject  to 
another ;  and,  of  consequence,  &e  lectures,  by  assuming 
the  appearance  of  detached  discourses,  are  in  danger  of 
losing  the  advantages  arising  from  connexion  and  meth- 
od. The  following  Outlines  will,  I  hope,  not  only  obvi- 
ate this  inconvenience ;  but  will  allow  me,  in  future,  a 
greater  latitude  of  illustration  and  digression,  than  I  could 
have  indulged  myself  in  with  propriety,  so  long  as  my 
students  were  left  to  investigate  the  chain  of  my  doc- 
trines by  their  own  reflections. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  attempted,  at 
the  same  time,  to  state,  under  each  head,  a  few  funda- 
mental principles,  which  I  was  either  anions  to  impress 
on  the  memory  of  my  hearers ;  or  which  1  thought 
might  be  useful  to  them,  by  relieving  their  attention 
during  the  discussion  of  a  long  or  a  difficult  argument. 

The  branch  of  Moral  Philosophy  which  relates  to  the 
Principles  of  Politics  being  less  abstract  than  the  others, 
I  have  contented  myself  with  a  simple  enumeration  of 
the  most  important  articles  treated  of  in  the  third  part  of 
my  course.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention, 
that,  in  this  enumeration,  I  have  not  aimed  at  any  thing 
approaching  to  systematical  arrangement ;  and  that,  in 
illustrating  the  tides  it  contains,  I  am  obliged,  by  the 
term  prescribed  to  my  academical  labors,  to  confine  my- 
self to  very  gexieral  sketches.    As  soon  as  my  other  en- 
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gagements  allow  me  sufficient  leisure  for  such  an  under- 
taking, I  sliLill  attempt  a  separate  course  of  lectures  on 
this  very  extensive  antl  difiicult  subject. 

With  respect  to  my  general  plan,  those  who  are  in  the 
smallest  degree  conversant  with  Ethical  writers,  will 
perc^ive^  that,  in  its  formation,  I  have  been  guided  al- 
most entirely  by  the  train  of  my  own  speculations.  In 
following  the  order  which  these  prescribed,  I  was  far 
from  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  it  was  likely  to 
possess,  in  the  opinion  ot  the  public,  advantages  over 
the  arrangements  alrcadj'  proposed  :  but  it  appeared  to 
me  reasonable  to  think,  that  a  plan  resulting  from  my  own 
habits  of  thought,  would  probably  be  better  executed  in 
my  hands,  than  any  one,  how  perlect  soever,  suggested 
by  the  views  of  another. 

DvGALB  Stewart. 

Coikfe  of  Edtnbwi^s  No?.  8»  1798. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION  L 

Of  the  Object  of  Philosophy  y  and  the  Method  of  prosecu- 

ting  FhilaaophiccU  Inquiries. 

L  All  the  different  kinds  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
and  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  guides  our  con- 
duct in  life,  presuppose  such  an  established  order  in  the 
succession  of  events,  as  enables  us  to  form  conjectures 
concerning  the  future  irom  the  observation  of  the  past. 

2.  In  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  in 
many  oi  the  phenomena  ol  mind,  we  expect  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  same  combinations 
of  circumstances  the  same  results  will  take  place*  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  human  stairs  are  in- 
yestigated  with  much  greater  difficulty :  But  even  in  this 
class  of  events,  such  a  degree  of  order  may  frequently 
be  traced  as  fuini.shes  general  rules  of  great  practical 
utility ;  and  this  order  becomes  the  more  apparent,  in 
proportion  as  we  generalize  our  observations. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  entirely 
the  result  of  observation  and  experiment ;  for  there  is 
no  instance  in  which  we  perceive  such  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  two  successive  events,  as  might  enable 
us  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other  by  reasoning  a  priori^ 
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We  find  from  experience  that  certain  events  are  invaria- 
bly conjoined,  so  that  when  we  see  the  one,  we  expect 
the  other ;  but  our  knowledge  in  such  cases  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  fact 

4.  To  ascertain  those  established  conjunctions  of  suc- 
cessive events,  which  conbtitute  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse ; — to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to 
our  observation,  and  to  refer  them  to  their  general  laws, 
is  the  great  business  of  philosophy. — Lord  Bacon  was 
the  first  person  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  fundamental  truth. — ^The  ancients  considered 
philosophy  as  the  science  of  causes  ;  and  hence  were 
led  to  many  speculations,  to  which  the  human  faculties 
are  altogether  incompetent 

5.  The  ultimate  object  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  the 
same  which  every  man  of  plain  understanding  proposes  to 
himself,  when  he  remarks  the  events  which  fall  under  his 
observation,  with  a  view  to  the  future  regulation  of  his 
conduct.  The  more  knowledge  of  this  kind  we  acquire, 
the  better  can  we  accommodate  our  plans  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  and  avail  ourselves  of  natural 
Powers  and  Agents  ^for  accompUshing  our  purposes. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  the  Philosopher  differs  from  that 
sagacity  which  directs  uneducated  men  in  the  business 
of  life,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  in  the  nuinner  in 
which  it  is  acquired.  1.  By  artificial  cornbinations  of 
circumstances,  or,  in  other  w  ords  by  experiments,  he  dis- 
covers many  natural  conjunctions  which  would  not  have 
occurred  spontaneously  to  his  observation.   2.  By  in- 

.  vestigating  the  general  Laws  of  Nature,  and  by  reason- 
ing from  &em  synthetically,  he  can  often  trace  an  estab- 
lished order,  where  a  mere  observer  of  facts  would  per- 
ceive nothing  but  irregularity.  This  last  process  of  the 
mind  is  more  peculiarly  dignified  with  the  name  of  Phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  object  of  the  rules  of  philosophizing 
is  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

7.  The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  of  the  course  of 
Nature  by  mere  observation,  is  extremely  limited,  and 
extends  only  to  cases  in  which  the  uniformity  of  the  ob- 
served phenomena  is  apparent  to  our  senses.  This 
happens,  either  when  one  single  law  of  nature  operates 
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separately,  or  when  different  laws  are  always  combined 
together  in  the  same  manner.  In  most  instances,  how- 
ever, when  different  laws  are  combined,  the  result  varies 
ill  every  pai'ticulai'  case,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  combination  ;  and  it  is  only  by  know- 
ing what  the  laws  are  which  are  concerned  in  any  ex- 
pected phenomenon,  and  by  considering  in  wiiat  manner 
they  modify  each  other's  effectSi  that  the  result  can  be 
predicted. 

&  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  first  step  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy  is  to  ascertain  th<e  simple  and  general  laws 
on  which  the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  universe 

depend.  Having  obtained  these  laws,  we  may  proceed 
safely  to  reason  concerning  the  effect  resulting  from  any 
given  combination  of  them.  In  the  former  instance,  we 
are  said  to  carry  on  our  inquiries  in  the  way  of  JLnalysis  ; 
in  the  latter  in  that  of  Synthesis. 

9,  To  this  method  of  philosophizing,  (which  is  com- 
monly distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Method  of  Induc- 
tion,)  we  are  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  which 
physical  knowledge  has  made  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  publication  of  liis  writings  fixes  one  of  the 
most  important  aeras  in  the  history  of  science.  Not  that 
the  reformation  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  plan 
of  philosophical  inquiry  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  him : 
For  although  he  did  more  to  forward  it  than  any  other 
individual,  yet  his  genius  and  wridngs  seem  to  have 
been  powerfully  influenced  by  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  there  can 
be  litde  doubt  that  he  only  accelerated  an  event  which 
was  already  prepared  by  many  concurrent  causes. 

« 

SECTION  U. 

Application  of  the  foregoing  Principles  to  the  Fbilosophy 

4>f  the  Humm  Mind, 

m 

10*  The  reformation  in  the  plan  of  philosophical  in- 
quhy  which  has  taken  place  during  the  two  la^t  centu- 
ries, although  not  entii^Iy  confined  to  physics,  baa  not 
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extended  in  the  same  degree  to  the  other  branches  of 
science,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  prevsdKng  scep- 
ticism with  respect  tp  the  principles  of  metaphysics  and 

of  moral  philosophy.  This  scepticism  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  applying  to  these  subjects  the  method  of  in- 
duction. 

11.  As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  matcriiil  world  rests 
ultimately  on  facts  ascertained  by  observation,  so  all  our 
•knowledge  of  the  human  mind  rests  ultimately  on  facts 
for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. An  attentive  examulation  of  such  facts  will  lead 
in  time  to  the  general  principles  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, and  will  gradually  form  a  science  of  mind  not  infe- 
rior in  certainty  to  the  science  of  body.  Of  this  spe- 
cies of  investigation,  the  works  of  Dr.  Raid  furnish  ma- 
ny valuable  examples. 

12.  The  objections  which  have  been  stated  by  some 
writers  of  the  present  age  to  the  conclusions  of  those 
metaphysicians  who  have  attempted  to  sqpply  the  method 
of  induction  to  the  science  of  nund,  are  perfectly  soni- 
lar  to  the  charge  which  was  at  first  brought  agdnst  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation,  as  being  a  revival  of 
the  occult  qualities  of  the  Aristotelians.  In  all  our  in- 
quiries, whether  they  relate  to  matter  or  to  mind,  the 
business  of  philosophy  is  confined  to  a  reference  of  par- 
ticular facts  to  other  facts  more  general ;  and  our  most 
successful  researches  must  always  terminate  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  law  of  nature,  of  which  no  explanation 
can  he  given. 


SECTION  m. 

Causes  of  the  slow  Progress  of  JIuman  Knowledge  ;  more 
particularly  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd,  at^d 
of  the  Sciences  immediately  connected  u>ith 

13.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  may  be  referred  to 
the  following  heads. 

(1.)  The  imperfections  of  language,  both  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought  and  a  medium  of  communication. 
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(2.)  Mistakes  about  the  proper  object  of  philosophy, 
and  the  method  of  prosecuting  philosophical  inquiries. 

(3.)  A  disposition  to  grasp  at  general  principles, 
without  submitting  to  the  previous  study  oi  particular 
facts. 

(40  Difficulty  of  ascertaimng  facts,  particularly  in  the 
science^  immetUately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mmd. 

(5.)  The  great  part  of  life  which  is  spent  in  making 

useless  literary  acquisitions. 

(6.)  Prejudices  arising  from  a  reverence  for  great 
names,  and  from  the  influence  of  local  institutions. 

(7.)  A  predilection  tor  singular  or  paradoxical  opin- 
ions. 

(8^)  A  dispofldtioii  to  unlimited  scepticism. 
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SUBJECT  AMD  ARRAKfiKMENT  OF  THIS  TBEAT18E. 

1.  The  object  of  MmX  PMosophy  is  to  ascertain 
the  general  rules  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  in  life, 
in  so  far  as  these  rules  may  be  discovered  by  the  unas- 
sisted light  of  nature ;  that  is,  by  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  man  is  placed. 

2.  In  examining  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
with  this  vie  w,  our  inquiries  may  be  arranged  undei;'  three 
heads  ;  according  as  they  refer, 

(1.)  To  the  intellectual  powers  of  man. 
(2.)  To  his  active  and  moral  powers*  And 
(3.)  To  man,  considered  as  the  member  of  a  political 
body. 

3.  Of  these  articles,  the  two  first  coincide  with  the 
common  division  of  human  nature  into  the  powers  of  the 

understanding  and  those  of  the  will ;  a  division  of  great 
antiquity,  and  which  (abstracting  from  the  effects  of  po- 
litical institutions)  exhausts  the  whole  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. As  man,  how^ever,  excepting  in  his  rudest  state, 
has  been  always  found  connected  with  a  pohticai  com-  ^ 
munily,  the  principles  which  lay  the  foundation  of  this 
species  of  union  may  be  regarded  as  universal  and  es- 
sential principles  of  our  constitution ;  and,  without  an 
examination  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a 
just  idea  of  our  situation  in  the  world,  and  of  the  most 
important  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  This 
last  branch  of  the  subject  has,  bcisidcs,  a  more  intimate 
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connexion  with  the  other  two  than  might  at  first  be  ap- 
prehended :  for  it  is  in  the  political  union,  and  in  the 
gradual  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  that  na-- 
ture  has  made  a  provision  for  a  gradual  developement  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  for  a  proportion- 
al enlargement  in  our  capacities  of  enjoyment ;  and  it  is 
by  the  particular  forms  of  their  political  institutions  that 
those  opinions  and  habits  which  constitute  the  Manners 
of  nations  are  chiefly  determined.  How  intimately  these 
are  connected  with  the  progress  and  the  happiness  of 
the  race  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


PART  L 

OF  TBB  OtmLLECTVAL  POWBM  Of  HAM. 

4.  The  most  important  of  these  are  comprehended 

in  the  following  enumeration : 

(1.)  Consciousness. 

(2.)  Powers  of  external  perception. 

(3.)  Attention. 
,  (4.)  Conception, 

(5.)  Abstraction. 

(6.)  Association  of  ideas* 

(7.)  Memory. 

(8.)  Imagination. 

(9.)  Powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning. 

5.  Beside  these  intellectual  faculties,  which  in  some 
degree  are  common  to  the  whole  species,  there  are  oth- 
er more  comphcated  powers  or  capacities,  which  are 
gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or  of  bu- 
siness. Such  are,  the  Power  of  Taste  ;  a  Genius  for 
Poetry,  for  Painting,  for  Music,  for  Mathematics  ;  w  ith 
aU  the  various  intdlectual  habits  acquired  in  the  differ- 
ent professions  of  life.  To  analyse  such  ccnnpounded 
powers  into  the  more  simple  and  general  principles  of 
our  nature,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  philosophical  disquisition. 
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6.  To  this  branch  of  our  constitution  may  also  be  re- 
ferred those  auxiliary  faculties  and  principles,  which  Lire 
essential  to  our  intellectual  improvement,  or  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  ;  in  particular,  the  faculty  of 
communicating  our  thoughts  by  arbitrary  signs,  and  the 
principle  of  imitation. 

SEC  TION  L 

Consciousness. 

?•  This  word  denotes  the  immediate  knowledge 
which  the  mind  has  of  its  sensations  and  thoughts,  and, 
in  general,  of  all  its  present  operations. 

8.  Of  all  the  present  operations  of  the  mind.  Con- 
sciousness is  an  inseparable  concomitant 

9.  The  belief  with  which  it  is  attended  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  most  irresistible  of  any  ;  insomuch  that 
this  species  of  evidence  has  never  been  quesiioncd : 
and  yet  it  rests  on  the  same  foundation  with  every  other 
kind  of  belief  to  which  we  are  determined  by  tiie  con- 
stitution of  our  nature. 

10.  We  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  conscious  of 
our  own  existence.  It  is  suggested  to  us  by  those  sen- 
sations and  operations  of  whidi  we  are  conscious. 

1 1.  From  Consciousness  and  Memory  we  acquire  the 
notion,  and  are  impressed  with  a  conviction,  of  our  own 
personal  identity. 

SECTION  II. 
OJ  the  Powers  of  External  Perception, 

ARTICLE  FmST. 

Of  Peiception  in  general. 

• 

12.  Our  notions  both  of  body  and  of  mind  are  merely 
relative  ;  that  is,  we  can  define  the  former  only  by  the 
qualities  perceived  by  our  senses,  and  the  latter  by  the 
operations  of  which  w^e  are  conscious. 

13.  As  the  qualities  of  body  bear  no  resemblance  to 
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the  operaticms  of  mind,  we  are  unayoidably  led  to  con- 
sider them  as  petfecdy  distinct  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  each  of  which  must  be  studied  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar way  :  The  one  by  atLentioii  to  the  subjects  of  our 
Consciousness  ;  the  other  by  attention  to  the  objects  of 
our  Perceptions.  This  is  not  a  hypothesis,  but  a  fact, 
which  is  imphed  in  the  only  notions  o£  body  and  of  mind 
that  we  are  capable  of  forming. 

14*  It  appears,  however,,  from  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception, and  also  from  those  of  yoluntary  motion,  that 
the  connexion  between  body  and  mind  is  extremely  in- 
timate ;  and  various  theories  have  been  proposed,  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  All 
these  theories  relate  to  a  subject  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  ;  and  concernini^  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  ascertain  any  thing,  but  the  laws  by 
which  the  connexion  is  regulated. 

15.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  Laws 
of  Perception,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  distinct 
meanings  of  the  words  Senaatian  and  Percqpticn.  The 
fonner  expresses  merely  that  change  in  the  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  upon  an  organ 
of  sense  ;  of  which  change  we  can  conceive  the  mmd 
to  be  conscious  without  any  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jects. The  word  Perception  expresses  the  knowledge 
we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  sensations,  of  the  qualities 
of  matter. 

16.  It  is  necessary  also  to  attend  to  the  distinction 
between  Primainf  and  Secondary  qualities.  The  former, 
although  perceived  in  consequence  of  certain  sensations 

excited  in  our  minds,  are  always  apprehended  as  exter- 
nal and  independent  existences ;  and  the  notions  of 
them  we  form  have  in  general  no  reference  to  the  sen- 
sations by  which  they  are  suggested.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  these  sensations  were  intended  by  nature  to 
perform  merely  the  office  of  signs,  without  attracting 
any  notice  to  tiiemselves  ;  and,  as  the^  are  seldom  ac- 
companied either  with  pleasure  or  pam,  we  acquire  an 
habitual  inattention  to  them  in  early  infancy,  which  is 
not  easily  to  be  surmounted  in  our  maturer  years.  The 
best  examples  of  this  class  of  qualities  are  tangible  Ex- 
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tension  and  Figure.  Hardness  and  Softness  are  com- 
monly referred  to  tiie  same  class  ;  but  the  propriety  of 
this  arrangement  may  be  doubted. 

17.  Our  notions  of  secondary  qualities  are  merely 
relative  ;  the  sensations  which  correspond  to  them  in- 
forming us  of  nothing,  but  of  the  existence  of  certain 
unknown  causes  by  \vhich  they  are  produced.  What 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  these  causes  is  the  result  of 
subsequent  philosophical  investigation.  Smell»  Sound, 
Taste,  Color,  are  instances  of  this  class  of  qualities. 
The  names  of  secondary  qualities  are  in  all  languages 
ambiguous ;  the  same  word  expressing  the  sensation, 
and  the  unknown  cause  by  which  it  is  excited.  Hence 
may  be  derived  an  explanation  of  the  Cartesian  para- 
dox, with  respect  to  the  non-existence  of  heat,  cold, 
smell,  sound,  &lc. 

18.  As  our  sensations  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  matter,  it  has  puzzled  philosophers  to  ex- 
plain  in  what  manner  our  nodons  of  primary  qualities 
are  acquired.  It  is  this  difficulty  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  modem  scepticism  concemmg  the  non-existence  of 
matter.  - 

19.  According  to  the  ancient  theory  of  perception, 
sensible  qualities  are  perceived  by  means  of  images  or 
species  propagated  from  external  objects  to  the  mind,  by 
the  organs  of  sense.  These  images  (which  since  the 
time  of  Descartes  have  been  commonly  called  Ideas) 
were  supposed  to  be  resemblance's  of  the  sensible  quid- 
ities ;  and,  like  the  impression  of  a  seal  on  wax,  to 
transmit  their  form  without  their  matter.  This  hjrpoth- 
esis  is  now  commonly  distinguished  by  the  title  ol  the 
Ideal  Theory. 

20.  On  the  principles  of  this  theory,  Berkeley  de- 
monstrated that  the  existence  of  matter  is  impossible  : 
for,  if  we  .have  no  knowledge  of  any  thmg  which  does 
not  resemble  our  ideas  or  sensations,  it  follows  that  we  . 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing  wlu>se  e:nstence  is  in- 
dependent of  our  percepti<HLS. 

If  the  Ideal  Theory  be  admitted,  the  foregoing 
argument,  against  the  existence  of  matter,  is  conclusive; 
but  the  theory  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  is  even 
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inconcmable*  That  we  Aaoe  notions  of  external  (piali-^ 
ties  perfectly  unlike  to  our  sensations,  or  to  any  thing  of 

which  we  are  immediately  conscious,  is  a  fact;  nor 
ouo^ht  we  to  dispute  the  reahty  of  what  we  perceive^  be- 
cause we  cannot  reconcile  this  fact  with  our  received 
philosophical  systems. 

22.  Dr.  Reid,  who  first  called  the  Ideal  Theory  in 
question,  offers  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  material 
world  exists ;  but  considers  our  belief  of  it  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact  in  our  nature.  It  rests  on  the  same  founda- 
tion  with  our  belief  of  the  reality  of  our  sensationSf 
which  no  man  has  disputed. 

2:1.  Beside  the  Ideal  Theory,  other  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  matter  is  carried  on,  in  the  case 
of  perception.  Leibnitz's  system  of  pre-established 
Harmony,  taking  for  granted  the  impossibility  of  any 
immediate  connexion  between  two  substances  essential- 
ly different,  represents  the  human  mind  and  human  body 
as  two  -independent  machines,  adjusted,  at  their  first 
formation,  to  an  invariable  correspondence  with  each 
other,  like  two  clocks  made  to  correspond  in  all  their 
movements.  In  tiiis  manner,  he  conceived  the  phenom- 
ena of  perception,  and  also  those  of  voluntary  motion,  to 
be  produced. 

24.  The  following  are.the  most  important  general  laws 
of  our  perceptions,  as  far  a$  we  can  infer  them  from  ac- 
knowledged facts. 

(I.)  The  object,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of 

some  material  medium,  must  make  an  impression  on  the 
organ.    '  ■  ' 

(2.)  By  means  of  the  organ,  an  impression  is  made 
on  the  nerves. 

(3.)  By  means  oi  the  nerves,  an  impressioi»  is  made 
on  the  brain. 

25;  With  respect,  however,  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  process  is  carried  on,  and  even  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nerves  and 

brain,  in  the  case  of  perception,  we  are  hitherto  ignor- 
ant ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  probability  that  we 
shall  ever  obtain  satisfactory  information.  Physiolo- 
voi..  1X1.  49 
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^stSy  as  well  as  metaphysicians^  haye^  in  this  instance, 
too  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  just  rules  of  philosophiz- 
ing, and  have  proposed  many  conjectures  which  afford 
no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  and  which 
have,  sometimes  led  to  dangerous  conclusions. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Powers  of  External  Perception. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 
Of  ttio  lAWtof  Peicttptioiiin  the  caw  of  our  difiemit  SeniM. 

26.  Our  external  senses  are  commonly  reckoned  to 
be  five  in  number,  and  the  same  enumeration  has  been 
adopted  by  the  soundest  philosophers.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  by  some  writers  to  resolve  all  our  senses  into 
that  of  feeling ;  but  this  speculation  has  plainly  proceed- 
ed from  over-refinement,  and  has  no  tendency  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  of  inquiry. 

27.  Of  our  five  senses  there  are  two,  viz.  Touch  and 
Taste,  in  which  there  must  be  an  immediate  application 
of  the  object  to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the  ob- 
ject is  perceived  at  a  distance,  by  the  interyention  of  a 
material  medium. 

28.  The  qualities  perceived  by  SmelUng^  Tasting,  and 
Hearing,  are  secondaiy ;  that  is,  they  are  known  to  us 
only  as  the  causes  of  certam  sensations.  Abstracting, 
therefore,  from  our  other  organs  of  perception,  these 
senses  could  give  us  no  information  concerning  external 
objects. 

29.  Any  one  of  these  sense^s,  however,  might  suggest 
to  the  mind  (or  furnish  the  occasions  of  our  forming) 
the  simple  ideas  or  notions  of  Number,  Time,  Causa- 
tion, Existence,  Personal  Identity,  and  many  odiers. 

30.  The  sense  of  Touch  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  ;  but  the  hahd  is  more  particulariy 
appropriated  to  this  mode  of  perception  ;  in  conse- 
quence, partly,  of  its  anatomical  structure,  and,  partly, 
of  the  greater  degree  of  attention  we  give  to  the  im- 
pressions which  are  made  on  it 
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31.  Some  of  the  qualities  perceived  by  this  sense  are 
primary,  others  secondary.  In  all  its  different  percep- 
tioDSy  however,  there  is  one  common  circumstance ;  that 
we  are  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
some  quality  or  other,  but  with  the  particular  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the  external  object  is  applied.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this,  that  we  refer  to  Touch  a  variety 
of  sensations  which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
each  other ;  Heatj  Itching^  Pain,  &c.  All  oi  these  sug- 
gest to  us  the  local  situation  of  their  exciting  causes  ; 
and  hence  we  refer  them  to  the  same  class. 

32.  The  hand  is  useful  in  two  respects  ;  1.  For  ex- 
amining the  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  the 
material  world ;  of  which  properties  and  laws  none  of 
our  other  senses,  unassisted  by  that  of  Touch,  could 
convey  to  us  any  accurate  knowledge.  2.  For  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  advantages  we 
derive  from  it  in  these  respects  are  So  great,  that  some 
philosophers,  fond  of  paradoxical  opinions,  have  as- 
cribed to  it  entirely  our  intellectual  superiority  over  the 
brutes. 

33.  The  importance  of  this  organ  to  man  sufficiently 
intimates  the  intentions  of  nature  with  respect  to  his  or- 
dinary posture  ;  and  affords  a  refutation  of  those  theo- 
ries which  attempt  to  class  him  with  the  quadrupeds. 

34.  The  description  of  the  Eye,  and  of  the  manner 

in  which  the  pencils  of  rays,  proceeding  from  the  diflfer- 
ent  points  of  a  visible  object,  are  collected  by  the  re- 
fractive powers  of  the  humors,  so  as  to  form  a  picture 
on  the  retina,  belongs  properly  to  optics  ;  but  there  are 
many  questions  arising  from  this  subject,  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  and  which  optical  writers  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  resolve  on  the  common  principles  of  their  science. 
Such  are  all  the  questions  that  relate  to  the  most  simple 
and  general  laws  of  vision.  These  laws  are  facts  which 
the  optician  must  assume  as  the  ground- work  of  his  rea- 
soning ;  not  difficulties  which  he  is  called  on  to  explain. 

35.  Among  the  phenomena  of  vision,  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
the  most  important  are  those  which  depend  on  the  dis*^ 
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tinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  percep- 
tions of  si^ht.  Prior  to  experience,  all  that  we  perceive 
by  this  sense  is  superficial  extension  and  figure,  with 
varieties  of  color  and  of  iUumination.  In  coosequence, 
however,  of  a  comparison  between  the  perceptions  of 
sight  and  of  touch,  the  visible  appearances  of  objects, 
together  with  the  correspondent  affections  of  the  eyes 
become  signs  of  their  tangible  qualities,  and  of  the  dis- 
tances at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ.  In 
some  cases  our  judgment  proceeds  on  a  variety  of  these 
circumstances  combined  together  ;  and  yet  so  rapidly  is 
the  intellectual  process  performed,  that  the  perception 
seems  to  be  perfectly  instantaneous. 

36.  This  distinction,  between  the  original  and  the  ac« 
quired  perceptions  of  sights  leads  to  an  explanation  of 
many  corious  phenomena,  which  had  long  puzzled  those 
opticians  who  confined  their  attention  to  the  mathemat- 
ical  principles  of  Dioptrics.  But  to  the  student  of 
Moral  Philosophy  it  is  interesting,  chiefly,  as  it  affords  a 
palpable  and  an  acknowledged  proof,  that  the  miiidmay 
carry  on  intellectual  processes  which  leave  no  trace  in 
the  memory. 

37.  Two  other  celebrated  questions  concerning  visioii 
are  intunately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  and  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for  illustrating 
the  limits  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  our  inquiries 

on  the  subject  of  perception.  The  one  relates  to  our 
seeing  objects  erect,  by  means  of  inverted  images  on 
the  retina  ;  the  other,  to  our  seeing  objects  single  with 
two  eyes. 

38.  Both  of  these  questions  are  placed  in  a  very  just 
light  by  Dr.  Reid  in  his  Inquiry  ;  whose  observations 
with  respect  to  them  furnish^  perhaps,  the  best  examples 
that  have  yet  appeared,  of  the  application  of  the  method 
of  induction  to  this  branch  of  science. 

39.  Some  of  the  qualities  perceived  by  sight  are  pri- 
mary, others  secondary.  Extension  and  figure  belong 
to  the  former  class  ;  color  and  varieties  of  iiluminationi 
to  the  latter. 
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SECTION  UI. 

Of  MtenHan. 

40.  It  appears  from  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  that  a  process  oi  thought  may  be  carried  on  by 
the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory  i  and 
many  facts  prove,  that  impressions  may  be  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense,  and  yet  be  forgotten  next  moment  In 
such  cases»  our  want  of  recollection  is  ascribed,  even  in 
ordinary  conversation,  to  a  want  of  attention  ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  principle  sufficiently  ascertained  by  com- 
mon experience,  that  there  is  a  certain  act  or  exertion 
of  the  mind,  necessary  to  fix  in  the  memory,  the  thoughts 
and  the  perceptions  of  which  we  are  conscious.  This 
act  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, and  yet  it  has  been  very  little  noticed  by  writers 
611  pneumatology. 

4L  Having  established  the  certainty  of  the  genefal 
fact,  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  we  are  entitled,  by 
all  the  rules  of  sound  philosophizing,  to  employ  it  as  a 
principle  for  the  explanation  of  other  phenomena.  Ma- 
ny very  curious  ones  which  are  comnioTily  referred  to 
other  causes,  are  resolvable  into  this  principle,  in  a  man- 
ner  equally  simple  and  satisfactory. 

•   •  *  •  • 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  Conception^ 

42.  The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ob- 
serve,  are  entirely  occupied  with  their  present  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions ;  but  man  is  possessed  of  a  faculty 
by  which  he  can  represent  to  himself  sensations  of  which 
he  has  been  formerlv  conscious,  and  external  objects 
.which  he  has  formerly  perceived.  This  ^iculty  may  be 
convenienlly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conception. 

43.  The  objects  of  some  senses  are  more  easily  con- 
reived  than  those  of  others  ;  above  all,  the  objects  which 
are  perceived  by  the  eye.    The  power  of  conception. 
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however,  may,  in  the  case  of  all  our  senses,  be  greatly 
improved  by  experience. 

44.  It  is  commonly  understood,  that  Conception  isac- 
jcompamed  with  no  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  objects ; 
but  various  considerations  render  this  opinion  somewhat 
doubtful. 

45.  This  faculty  has  obviously  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  body.  '  The  conception  of  a  pungent 
taste,  produces  a  rush  of  saliva  into  the  mouth.  The 
conception  of  an  instrument  of  torture  applied  to  any 
member  of  the  body,  produces  a  shock  smiilar  to  what 
would  be  occasioned  by  its  actual  apphcation. 

SECTION  V. 

0/  Abstraction* 

46.  By  our  perceptive  powers  we  are  made  acquaint- 
ed only  with  what  is  particidar  or  individual  ;  but  this 
description  comprehends  a  very  small  part  of  the  sub- 
jects about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.  In  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  our  reasonings  relate 
to  classes  or  genera  Of  objects  or  of  events. 

47.  The  process  of  classification  supposes  a  power  of 
attending  to  some  of  the  qualities,  or  circumstances  of 
objects  and  events,  ami  of  withdrawing  the  attention 
from  the  rest.  This  power  is  called  by  logicians,  M- 
stractim.    It  may  l^c  defined,  in  more  general  terms, 

The  Faculty  by  which  the  mind  separates  the  com- 
binations which  are  presented  to  it,  in  order  to  simplify, 
the  objects  of  its  consideration." 

48.  An  appellative^  or  a  generic  word,  is  a  name  ap- 
plicable in  common  to  a  number  of  individuals,  which  « 
agree  with  each  other  in  some  particulars,  and  differ  in 
others.  By  means  of  such  words,  we  are  enabled  to 
reason  concerning  classes  of  objects  and  classes  of 
events,  and  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  compre- 
hending under  them  a  multitude  of  particular  truths. 
The  use  which  is  made  in  algebra  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet^  affords  the  best  iUustration  of  the  nature  of 
general  reasoning,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
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proceeds*  These  principles .  were  long  misanderstood 

by  philosophers,  who  imagined  that  a  generic  word  ex- 
presses an  actual  existence  distinct  from  the  individuals 
of  which  the  genus  is  composed  ;  and  that  the  mind  has 
a  faculty  of  directing  its  attention  to  this  general  idea 
or  ESSENCE,  without  the  mediation  of  language.  Hence 
much  of  the  mystery  which  still  prevails  in  the  abstract 
sciences. 

49.  As  it  is  by  language  alone,  that  we  are  rendered 
capable  of  general  reasoning,  one  of  the  most  valuable 

branches  of  logic  is  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of 
words.  Too  litlie  attention  has  liitherto  been  bestow  ed 
on  this  subject. 

50.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  we  guard  against 
error,  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  our  general  principles. 
However  accurately  just  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
considered  as  speculative  maxims  they  must  always  be 
applied,  in  actual  practice,  with  the  utmost  caution.  To 
illustrate  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  proper  use 
of  them,  and  the  mistakes  produced  by  their  abuse, 
would  form  another  very  important  article  in  a  philoso- 
phical system  of  logic. 

51.  A  habit  of  abstract  speculation,  uncorrected  by 
experience  ^  and  a  habit  of  unenlightened  practice, 
without  the  aid  of  general  principles  ;  are  two  opposite 
extremes,  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding.  Few  men  are  to  be  found,  who  have 
not  acquired,  in  early  life,  a  manifest  bias  either  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other* 

SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

52.  The  effect  of  custom  in  connecting  together  dif- 
ferent thoughts,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  one  seems 

spontaneously  to  follow  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious facts  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
To  this  law  of  our  constitution,  modem  philosophers 
have  given  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  Of 
late>  the  phrase  has  been  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense. 
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to  denote  the  tendency  which  our  thoughts  have  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  regular  train  ;  whether  the  con- 
nexion between  them  be  established  by  custom,  or  arise 
from  some  other  associating  principle. 

53.  What  the  different  circumstances  are,  which  reg- 
ulate the  succession  of  our  thoughUD,  it  is  not  possible, 
perhaps,  to  enumerate  completely.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  :  Resemblance,  Analogy, 
Contrariety,  Vicinity  in  Place,  Vicinity  in  Time,  Rela- 
tion of  Cause  and  Effect,  Relation  of  Means  and  End, 
Relation  of  Premises  and  Conclusion.  Whether  some 
of  these  may  not  be  resolvable,  into  others,  it  is  not  Yetj 
material  to  inquire.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the  asso- 
ciating principles  is  undoubtedly  Custom  ;  and  it  is  that 
which  leads  to  the  most  important  inquiries  of  a  practi- 
cal nature. 

54.  Among  the  associating  principles  already  enumer- 
ated, there  is  an  important  distinction.  The  relations 
on  which  some  of  them  are  founded  are  obviatis;  and 
isionnectour  thoughts  together,  when  the  attention  is 
not  directed  particularly  to  any  subject  Other  rela- 
tions are  discovered  only  in  consequence  of  efforts  of 
medilatioii  or  study.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  rela- 
tions of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Vicijiity  in  Time 
and  Place  ;  of  the  latter,  the  Relations  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  of  Premises  and  Conclusion.  It  is  owing  to  this 
distinction,  that  transitions,  which  would  be  highly  of- 
fensive in  philosophical  writing,  are  the  most  pleasing  of 
any  in  poetry. 

55.  In  so  far  as  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  regulated  ■ 
by  the  laws  of  Association,  it  depends  on  causes,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  over  which  w  e 
have  no  direct  or  immediate  cont  rol.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  will  has  some  influence  over  this 
part  of  our  constitution.  To  ascertain  the  extent  and 
the  limits  of  this  influence,  is  a  problem  of  equal  curios- 
ity and  importance. 

.  56.  We  have  not  a  power  of  summoning  up  any  par- 
ticular thought,  till  that  thought  first  solicit  our  notice. 
Among  a  crowd,  however,  which  present  themselves,  we 
can  choobe  and  reject    We  can  detain  a  particular 
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thought,  and  thus  check  the  train  that  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place. 

57.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of 
our  thoughts  is  very  extensive.  It  is  exerted  chiefly  in 
two  ways :  L  By  an  effort  of  attention,  we  can  check 
the  spontaneous  course  of  our  ideas,  and  give  efficacy 
to  those  associating  principles  which  prevail  in  a  stu« 
dious  and  collected  mind.  2.  By  practice,  we  can 
strengthen  a  particular  associating  principle  to  so  great 
a  degree,  as  to  acquire  a  command  over  a  particular  class 
of  our  ideas. 

58.  The  effect  of  habit,  in  subjecting  to  the  will  those 
intellectual  processes,  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit, 
of  poetical  fancy,  of  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and,  above  all,  its  effect  in  forming  a  talent  for  extem- 
pore elocution,  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  this  last 
remark. 

59.  Of  all  the  different  parts  of  our  constitution,  there 

is  none  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  moral  philoso- 
phy than  the  laws  which  regulate  the  Association  of 
Ideas.  From  the  intimate  and  almost  indissoluble  com- 
binations, which  we  are  thus  led  to  form  in  infancy  and 
in  early  youth,  may  be  traced  many  of  our  speculative 
errors  ;  many  of  our  most  powerful  prmciples  of  action ; 
many  perversions  of  our  moral  judgment ;  and  many  of 
those  prejudices  which  mislead  us  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
By  means  of  a  judicious  education,  this  susceptibility  of 
the  infant  mind  might  be  rendered  subservient  not  only 
to  moral  iiiipiovement,  but  to  the  enlargement  and  mul- 
tipUcation  of  our  capacities  of  enjoyment. 

SECTION  VIL 

Of  Memory. 

60.  The  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  the 

phenomena  of  Memory,  by  means  of  impressions  and 
traces  in  the  brain,  are  entirely  hypothetical ;  and  throw 
no  light  on  the  subject  which  they  profess  to  explain. 

61.  This  faculty  appears,  indeed,  to  depend  much  on 
the  state  of  the  body ;  as  may  be  inferred  irom  the  ef- 

roL.  Ill*  50 
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fects  of  intoxication,  disease,  and  old  age.  A  collection 
of  facts  with  respect  to  these  effects,  as  they  are  diver- 
sified in  diirerent  instances,  would  rorm  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledgCi  and  might  lead  to  important  con- 
clusions. 

62.  On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  the  ori^nal 
differences  among  men,  in  their  capacities  of  memory, 
would  seem  to  be  immense.  But  there  is  reason  for 
thinking  tliat  these  differences  are  commonly  over-rated ; 

and  that  due  allowances  arc  not  made  for  the  diversity 
of  appearance  which  the  human  mind  must  necessarily 
exhibit,  in  this  respect  ;  in  consequence  of  the  various 
walks  of  observ  ation  and  of  study,  to  which  mankind  are 
led,  partly  by  natural  propensity,  and  partly  by  acciden- 
tal situation. 

63.  Independent  of  any  inequalities  in  the  original 
capacity,  there  are  remarkable  varieties  of  memory, 
which  lay  the  foundation  of  important  distinctions  among 

individuals  in  point  of  intellectual  character. 

64.  These  varieties  arise  chiefly,  from  the  dilierent 
modes  in  which  the  constituent  qualities  of  memory  are 
combined  in  diiierent  instances.  The  perfection  of 
memory  is  to  unite  Susceptibility,  Retentiveness,  and 
Readiness  :  but  such  an  union  is  rare ;  and  any  extra- 
ordinary improvement  that  is  bestowed  on  one  of  these 
qualities  is  generally  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
others* 

.  SECTION  vin. 

Of  ImaginatiorL 

65.  Thb  province  of  Imagination  is  to  select  quafities 
and  circumstances  from  a  variety  of  different  objects ; 

and,  by  combining  and  disposing  these,  to  form  a  new 
creation  oi"  its  own.  In  this  appropriated  sense  of  the 
word,  it  coincides  with  what  some  authors  have  called 
Oreative  or  Poetical  Imaginaiion. 

66.  This  Power  is  not  a  simple  faculty  ;  but  results 
from  the  combination  of  several  different  ones*  The 
effort,  for  example,  of  the  painter,  in  composing  an  ideal 
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landscape,  implies  Conception,  which  enables  him  to 
represent  to  himself  those  beautiful  scenes  in  nature* 
out  of  which  his  selection  is  to  be  made  ; — Abstraction, 
which  separates  the  selected  materials  from  the  qualities 

and  circumstances  connected  with  tlieni  in  the  memory ; 
and  Judgment  or  Taste,  which  selects  the  materials,  and 
directs  their  combination. 

67.  The  nature  and  province  of  imagination  are  most 
clearly  exemplified,  in  the  arts  which  convey  pleasure 
to  the  mind  by  new  modiiicatbns  and  combinations  of 
beauties  originally  perceived  by  the  eye.  The  opera- 
tions of  imagination,  in  this  particular  instance,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  intellectual  processes,  by  which  the  mind 
deviates  from  the  models  presented  to  it  by  experience, 
and  forms  to  itself  new  and  untried  objects  of  pursuit, 
in  those  analogous  but  less  palpable  cases,  which  fall  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  moralist.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  such  processes,  (which  how  little  soever  they 
may  be  attended  to,  are  habitually  passing  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  men,)  that  human  affairs  exhibit  so  busy  and  so 
various  a  scene  ;  tending,  in  one  instance,  to  improve- 
ment,  and,  in  another,  to  deeline  ;  according  as  our  no- 
tions  of  excellence  and  of  happiness  are  just  or  errone- 
ous. 

SECTION  IX. 

()f  Jtidgmml  and  Reasmvig, 

68.  Judgment  is  defined,  by  the  writers  on  logic,  to 

be  an  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  another; — a  definition,  which,  although  not 
unexceptionable,  is  as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits  of. 

69.  In  some  cases,  our  judgments  are  formed  as  soon  , 
as  the  terms  of  the  proposition  are  understood :  or  they 
result  so  necessarily  from  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  that  we  act  upon  them,  from  our  earliest  infancy, 

without  ever  making  them  an  object  of  reflection.  In 
other  cases,  they  are  formed  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
cess of  thought,  consisting  of  different  successive  steps. 
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Hence  a  distinctioii  of  Evidence  into  mMtwe  and  de- 

ductive. 

I.  Of  Muitive  Evidence. 

70.  The  most  important,  if  not  all  the  different  spe- 
cies of  intuitive  evidence,  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  three  following  heads  : 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  axioms. 

(2.)  The  evidence  of  consciousness. 

(3.)  The  evidence  of  those  fundamental  laws  of  hu- 
man belief)  which  fonn  an  essential  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion.— — Of  this  class,  is  the  evidence  for  our  own  per- 
sonal identity  ;  for  the  existence  of  the  material  world ; 
*  for  the  continuance  of  those  laws  which  have  been  found, 
in  the  course  of  our  past  experience,  to  regulate  the 
succession  of  phenomena.  Such  truths  no  man  ever 
thinks  of  stating  to  himself  in  the  form  of  propositions ; 
but  all  our  conduct,  and  all  our  reasonings,  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  admitted.  The  belief  of 
them  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  is  accordingly  coeval  with  the  first  ope- 
rations of  the  intellect. 

71.  The  attacks  of  modern  sceptics  have  been  chiefly 
directed  against  this  last  description  of  intuitive  truths. 
They  have  been  called  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  by 
some  late  writers,  who  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  their 
authority.  The  conclusions  of  these  writers  are,  on  the 
whole,  solid  and  important :  but  the  vagueness  of  the 
expression.  Common  Sense^  which  is  generally  employed, 
in  ordinary  discourse,  in  a  sense  considerably  different 
firom  that  in  which  it  was  at  first  introduced  into  this 
controversy,  has  furnished  to  tlieir  opponents,  the  means 
of  a  specious  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, as  an  attempt  to  shelter  popular  prejudices  from  a 
free  examination  ;  and  to  institute  an  appeal,  from  the 
decisions  of  philosophy,  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude.  . 

11.  Of  Deductwe  Evidence. 

72.  Notwithstanding  the  commonly  received  doc- 
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trine  concerning  the  radical  distinction  between  Intuition 
and  Reasoning,  it  may  be  doubted,  if  the  one  of  these 
po\v(  rs  be  not  implied  in  the  other.  If  it  be  true,  that 
a  perfect  demonstration  is  constituted  by  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, in  which  all  the  links  are  connected  by  intuitive 
evidence*;  it  will  follow,  that  the  power  of  reasoning 
presupposes  the  power  of  intuition.  On  the  other 
hand,  are  not  the  powers  of  intuition  and  of  memoiy 
sufficient,  to  account  for  those  processes  of  thought, 
which  conduct  the  mind  by  a  series  of  consequences, 
from  premises  to  a  conclusion? 

73.  "  When  the  miiul,"  says  Locke,  "  perceives  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by 
themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other,  its 
knowledge  may  be  called  intuitive.  When  it  cannot  so 
bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by  their  immediate  compari- 
son, and  as  it  were,  juxtaposition,  or  application  one  to 
another,  to  perceive  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  it 
is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  (one,  or  more, 
as  it  happens,)  to  discover  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment which  it  searches  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  Reason- 
ing.^^  According  to  these  definitions ;  supposins;  the 
equahty  of  two  Unes  A  and  B  to  be  perceived  immedi- 
ately in  consequence  of  their  coincidence ;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  mind  is  intuitive.  Supposing  A  to  coincide 
with  B,  and  B  with  C ;  the  relation  between  A  and  C  is 
perceived  by  Reasoning. 

74.  This  is  certainly  not  agreeable  to  common  lan- 
guage. The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always 
been  supposed  to  be  intuitively  obvious  ;  and  the  first  of 
these,  according  to  Euclid's  enumeration,  affirms ;  that 
if  A  be  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C  ;  A  and  C  are  equal. 

76.  Admitting,  however,  Locke's  definition  to  be  just, 
it  ought  be  easily  shown,  that  the  faculty  which  perceives 
the  relation  between  A  and  C,  is  the  same  with  the  facul- 
ty which  perceives  the  relation  between  A  and  B  ;  and 
between  B  and  C.  When  the  relation  of  equality  be- 
tween A  and  B  has  once  been  perceived,  A  and  B 
become  different  names  for  the  same  thing. 

76.  That  the  power  of  reasoning  (or,  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  called,  the  Discursive  Faculty,)  is  implied  in 
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the  powers  of  intuition  and  memory,  appears  also  from 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  syllogisms.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  understaliding  so  formed,  as  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  the  major  and  minor  propositions, 

and  not  to  perceive  llic  truLli  of  the  conclusion.  Indeed, 
as  in  tliis  mode  of  stating  an  argument,  the  mind  is  led 
from  universals  to  particulars,  the  truth  of  tlie  coiiclubioa 
must  have  been  known  beiore  the  major  proposition  was 
formed. 

77.  Deducdve  evidence  is  of  two  kinds.  Demonstra- 
tive and  Probable.  The  former  relates  to  necessary,  the 
latter  to  contingent  truths.   An  accurate  examination 

and  comparison  of  these,  are  of  great  consequence  to 
ail  who  engage  in  moral  inquiries.  But  the  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  be  introduced  here. 

78.  The  process  of  the  mind,  in  discovering  media  of 
proof  for  estabhshing  the  truth  of  doubtful  propositions  ; 
and  also  the  process  by  which  we  bring  new  truths  to 
light,  is  properly  called  Invention.  In  this  power,  re- 
markable inequalities  are  observable  among  different  in- 
dividuals. In  a  capacity  of  understandmg  the  reason- 
ings of  others,  all  men  seem  to  be  nearly  on  a  level. 

79.  The  word  Logic  is  used  by  modern  writers  in  two 
very  different  senses  :  1.  To  express  the  scholastic  art 
of  syllogizing,  which  is  commonly  referred  to  Aristotle 


losophy  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  for  its  object,  to 
guard  us  against  the  various  errors,  to  which  we  are  lia- 
ble in  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  [)0wers ;  and  to  as- 
sist and  direct  the  inventive  faculty  in  the  investigation 

of  truth.  The  general  aim  of  these  two  sorts  of  logic 
is  the  same  ;  and  they  differ  only  in  the  justness  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceed.  The  inutility  of  the 
former  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  ;  and  it 
deserves  our  attention,  chiefly,  as  a  curious  article  in  the 
history  of  science.  The  other  is  still  in  its  infiancy ;  but 
many  important  views  have  already  be^n  opened  into 
the  subject  by  Lord  Bacon  and  others. 


for  its  inventor.   2.  To 


that  branch  of  the  phi- 
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SECTION  X. 

OJ  InUtkctucU  Powers  or  Capadties^  formed  by  particulwr 
Habits  of  Study  or  of  Btmness* 

80.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among 
men,  result  from  the  various  possible  combinations  and 
modifications  of  faculties,  which,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
grees, are  common  to  the  whole  species*  Supposing 
these  faculties  to  be  originally  the  same  in  every  individ- 
ual ;  infinite  diversities  of  genius  would  necessarily 
arise,  from  the  diirerent  situations  into  wliicii  men  are 
thrown  by  the  accidents  of  human  life. 

81.  The  intellectual  habits  that  are  formed  by  the 
pursuits  of  science  or  of  literature,  are  widely  different 
from  those  which  are  produced  by  the  active  engage- 
ments of  business.  There  are  other  peculiarities  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  which  originate  from  particular 
studies ;  and  which  distinguish  tibe  different  classes  of 
literary  men  fi^m  each  other.  The  metaphysician,  the 
mathematician,  the  antiquary,  the  poet,  the  critic, 
strengthen,  by  their  respective  pursuits,  panicular  facul- 
ties and  priiK  ipk  s  ;  while  they  suffer  others  to  remain 
without  due  cultivation. 

82.  An  examination  oi  the  efiects  produced  on  the 
understanding,  by  different  sciences,  and. by  different 
active  professions,  would  suggest  many  important  rales 
for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  mind,  and 
for  preserving  all  its  various  powers  in  that  just  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  our 
intellectual  nature. 

83.  Nearly  connected  with  these  last  specuhtions,  are 
those  philosophical  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object, 
to  analyse,  into  their  constituent  principles  the  different 
kinds  of  intellectual  abihty.  Such  inquiries  not  only 
open  a  curious  and  interesting  field  of  disquisition,  but 
have  an  obvious  tendency  to  lessen  that  blmd  admiration 
of  original  genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge* 
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84  Among  the  intellectual  powers,  graduaDy  formed 

by  a  particular  application  of  our  original  faculties,  the 
power  of  Taste  is  one  of  the  most  inij)()rt;uit.  It  was 
formerly  treated  by  metaphysicians  as  a  sinipie  and  un- 
compounded  principle  of  our  constitution  ;  but  has  been 
considered  in  a  juster  light  by  some  late  writers.  A 
successful  analysis  of  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  suggest 
useful  hints  for  its  culture  :-^And  there  are  few  branch- 
es of  education  .which  deserve  more  serious  attention  ; 
not  only  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  but  as  it  seldom  fails,  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  to  form  a  temper,  gende,  benevolent, 
and  amiable* 

.   SECTION  XL 

Of  certain  auxiliary  Faculties  and  Principles,  essential  to 
our  intellectual  Mprovemmtt  or  .intimcUely  connected 
with  it. 

85.  The  form  and  posture  of  the  human  body,  and 
its  various  organs  of  perception,  have  an  obvious  refer- 
ence to  man^s  rational  nature  ;  and  are  beautiifully  fitted 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  his  intellectual  improvement 
A  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  many  other  parts 
of  our  constitution,  both  external  and  internal :  but  there 
arc  two,  which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention  ; 
the  power  of  expressing  oiir  thoughts  by  Language  ; 
and  the  principle  of  Imitation. 

L  Of  Language. 

86.  The  connexion  of  this  subject  with  that  of  the 
foregoing  sections  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  to  the 
use  of  artificial  signs,  (§  48.)  that  we  are  indebted  for 
all  our  general  conclusions :  and  without  it,  our  know- 
ledge would  have  been  entirely  limited  to  individuals. 
It  is  also  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  that  part  of  our  information,  which  is  not 
the  immediate  result  of  our  own  personal  experience  ; 
and  for  that  transmission  of  intellectual  acquisitions  irom 
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one  race  to  another,  ivhich  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species. 

87.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  language,  (as  Dr. 
Reid  has  lemarked)  presupposes  the  use  of  natural 
signs.  These  consist  in  certain  expressions  of  the  coun- 
tenance, certain  gestures  of  the  body,  and  certain  tones 
of  the  voice. 

88.  There  seems  to  be,  in  man,  a  power  of  interpret- 
ing instinctively  some  of  these  expressions.  This,  in- 
deed, has  been  disputed  of  late  ;  but  various  consider- 
ations might  be  mentioned,  which  justify  the  common 

.  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

89.  As  ideas  multiply,  the  imperfections  of  natural 
language  are  felt  ;  and  men  find  it  necessary  to  invent 
artificial  signs,  of  which  the  meaning  is  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement.  In  proportion  as  artificial  language  im- 
proves, the  language  of  nature  declines ;  insomuch,  that 
m  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  reflection  and  study  to  recover  the  use  of  it  This 
study  is  in  a  considerable  degree  the  foundation  of  the 
arts,  both  of  the  actor  and  of  the  orator. 

90.  Artificial  signs  may  be  divided,  into  those  which 
are  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  those  which  are  addressed 
to  the  ear.    The  latter  have  formed,  amoni?  all  nations, 

•  the  ordinary  medium  of  intellectual  communication. 

91.  As  we  have  no  record  of  the  steps,  by  which  any 
of  the  languages  spoken  among  men  have  arisen ;  some 
writers  have  employed  their  ingenuity,  in  tracing,  from 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  origin  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech  ;  and,  in  illustrating  the  gradual  progress  of 
language,  resulting  from  the  general  progress  of  society. 
Such  conjectural  speculations  concerning  the  natural 
advances  of  the  Species,  in  any  particular  line  of  im- 
provement, may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Theo- 
retical  Histories. 

92.  The  imperfections  pf  those  languages  which  have 
originated  from  popular  use,  have  suggested,  to  some 
philosophers,  the  idea  of  a  language  expressly  calcglat- 


tempts  hitherto  made  on  this  subject,  are  not  decisive 
against  the  practicability  of  such  a  project 


ed  for  the  purposes  of  science. 


VOL.  III. 
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93.  The  art  of  Writing  is  an  important  step  in  the 
history  of  language  ;  and  a  powerful  aid  to  the  intellect- 
ual progress  of  the  species. 

94.  The  advantages  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 

are  wonderfully  extended  by  the  art  of  Printing,  which 

may  be  justly  regarded,  not  only  as  the  ha|ij>iest  of  all 
expedients,  for  facilitating  the  intellectual  coinuieice  of 
mankind,  but  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

IL  Of  the  Frmciple  of  hnUation. 

95.  Whenever  we  see  any  expression,  or,  in  gener- 
al, any  change,  in  the  countenance  of  another  person ; 
we  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  same  expression,  or 
*the  same  change,  in  our  own  countenance.   Every  man 

is  sensible  of  this,  when  he  looks  at  another,  in  a  rage, 

in  a  lit  of  laughter,  or  in  a  deep  melancholy.  Nor  is  it 
the  visible  appearance  alone  of  others,  that  we  have  a 
disposition  to  imitate.  We  copy  instinctively  the  voices 
of  our  companions,  their  tones,  their  accents,  and  their 
modes  of  pronunciation. 

96.  This  tendency  ,  in  our  nature  to  imitation  is  attend- 
ed with  important  advantages.  It  seems  to  be  by  means 
of  it,  that  children  acquire  the  use  of  speech  ;  and  that 
they  learn,  insensibly,  to  model  their  habits,  on  the  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  those  with  whom  they  are  fa- 
miliar iy  conversant.  ' 

97.  As  it  is  in  early  life,  that  the  principle  of  imitation 
•    is  of  greatest  use  to  us,  so  it  is  in  infancy  that  we  have 

the  strongest  tendency  to  indulge  it.  It  is  of  this  natu- 
ral tendency,  which  all  men  have  in  some  degree,  that 
mimics  avail  themselves ;  till,  by  repeated  efforts,  they 
acquu*e  a  power  of  carrying  it  farther,  -  than  they  could 
have  done  originally  :  or,  rather,  perhaps,  they  only  con- 
trive to  retain  through  life  a  faculty,  which,  in  the  case 
of  most  men,  disappears  after  the  period  of  childhood. 

98.  The  contagious  nature  of  insanity,  of  convulsions, 
of  hysteric  disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  enthusiasm,  seems  to  have  an  intimate  connex- 
ion with  the  principle  of  imitation.   To  this  class  of 
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facts,  an  important  addition  has  lately  been  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  philosophical  inquiries  which  took  rise  at 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  cures  pretended  to  be  ef- 
fected  by  meaDS  of  animal  magnetism. 

SECTION  XU. 

Of  the  InteUectiuil  Faculties  of  Man,  as  cmUrasted  voith 

the  Instincts  of  the  Brutes* 

99.  That  the  brutes  are  under  the  more  immediate 
guidance  of  nature,  while  man  is  left  to  regulate,  to  a 
great  degree,  his  own  destiny,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reason ;  is  a  fact  too  obvious,  to  admit  of  dispute.  In 
what  manner,  indeed,  nature  operates,  in  this  instance, 
we  are  perfectly  ignorant :  but  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  this,  that  it  is  not  by  a  deliberate  choice, 
analogous  to  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  that  the 
lower  animals  are  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  particu- 
lar ends  ;  nor  by  any  process  analogous  to  onr  reason, 
that  they  combine  means  in  order  to  attain  them. 

.100.  To  that  unknown  principle,  which  guides,  the 
operations  of  the  brutes,  we  give  the  name  of  Instinct. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Reason  by  two  circumstances  : 
1.  By  the  uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds,  in  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  ;  and,  2.  By  the  unerring 
certainty  with  which  it  performs  its  office,  prior  to  all 
experience. 

101.  But  although  we  do  not,  in  such  cases,  ascribe 
reason  or  art  to  the  brutes,  the  operations  of  instinct 
plainly  indicate  intelligence  in  that  Being  by  whom  they 
were  formed  ;  and  who,  by  adapting  their  constitution 
so  beautifully  to  the  lawfr  of  the  material  world,  has  evin- 
ced an  unity  of  design,  which  proves  that  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  universe,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  the 
workmanship  of  the  same  Author. 

102.  The  wisdom  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  in- 
stincts of  animals,  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in 
those  tribes,  which  associate  in  poUticai  communUies : — 
as  the  bee  and  the  beaver.  Here,  we  see  animals,  who, 
considered  individually,  discover  but  a  small  degree  of 
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sagacity,  conspiring  together,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
blind  impulse,  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects^  aston- 
ishing by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the  complicated  in- 
genuity they  exhibit 

103«  Animals,  however,  are  left  to  make  some  small 
acquisitions,  by  experience  ;  as  sufficiently  appears,  m 
certain  tribes,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  old,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  ignorance  of  the  young  ;  and  from  the 
effects  which  may  be  produced  on  many  of  them,  by 
discipline  and  education. ' 

104.  In  what,  then,  does  the  difference  between  man 
and  the  brutes  consist  1  Do  their  faculties  differ  from 
each  other  in  degree  only  ;  or  is  there  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  rational  and  the  animal  natures  1 

105.  The  French  philosophers  of  the  Cartesian  school, 
adopted  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  even  carried  it  so  far, 
as  to  consider  the  brutes  as  mere  machines.  Their  suc- 
cessors have,  in  general,  gone  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  and  have  employed  their  ingenuity,  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  the  boasted  superiority  of  man,  by  ac- 
cidental circumstances  in  his  bodily  organization,  orm 
his  external  condition. 

106.  In  opposition  to  these  doctrmes  of  modem  Ma- 
terialists, a  great  variety  of  considerations  prove  ;  that, 
in  respect  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  principles,  our 
nature  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  inhnbitant  ol  tiiis  globe  :  the  difference  between 
our  consliiuLion  and  theirs,  being  a  difference,  not  in  de- 
gree, but  in  kind.  Perhaps,  this  is  the  single  instance, 
in  which  that  regular  gradation  which  we,  every  where 
else,  observe  in  the  universe,  fails  entirely.  The  sub- 
ject is  by  far  too  extensive  to  be  treated  in  these  OtU- 
mes. 
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PART  n. 

OF  TBS  ACTITB  AND  OF  THZ  MOftAIi  P0WEB8  OF  MAN. 

107*  This  part  of  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  Chapters  :  The  first  relates  to  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Analysis  of  our  active  and  moral  Powers.  The 
second^  to  the  vaiious  branclies  of  our  duty. 

« 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

CLASSinOATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  ACTIVE  ANO  MORAL  POWERS. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Adioe  Powers  m  generaL 

108.  The  word  Jiction  is  properly  applied  to  those 
•exertions  which  are  consequent  on  volition  ;  whether 
the  exertion  be  made  on  external  objects,  or  be  confined 
to  our  mental  operations.  Thus,  we  say»  the  mind  is 
active,  when  engaged  in  study.  In  ordinary  discourse, 
indeed,  we  are  apt  to  confound  together  action  and  mo- 
tion. As  the  operations  in  ihe  minds  of  other  men  es- 
cape our  notice,  we  can  judge  of  their  activity,  only  from 
the  sensible  effects  it  produces  :  and  hence  we  are  led 
to  apply  the.  character  of  Activity,  to  those  whose  bodi- 
ly activity  is  the  most  remarkable ;  and  to  distinguish 
mankind  into  two  classes,  the  Active  and  the  Specula- 
tive. In  the  present  instance,  the  word  Activity  is  used 
in  its  most  extensive  signification,  as  applicable  to  every 
voluntary  exertion. 

109.  The  primary  sources  of  our  activity  therefore, 
are  the  circumslances  that  inlluence  the  will.  Of  these, 
there  are  some  which  make  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  are  called  Active  principles. 
Such  are.  Hunger,  Thirst,  Curiosity,  Ambition,  Pity,  Re- 
sentment The  most  important  principles  of  this  kind 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads. 
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(1.)  Appetites^ 

(2.)  Desires. 

(3.)  Affections. 

(4.)  Self-Love. 

(5.)  The  Moral  Faculty. 

SECTION  XI. 

Of  our  JlppeiUes* 

110.  This  class  of  our  active  principles  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  following  circumstances. 

(L)  They  take  their  rise  from  the  body,  and  are 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes. 

(2.)  They  are  not  constant  but  occasional. 

(3.)  They  are  accompanied  with  an  uneasy  sensation, 
which  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  appetite. 

111.  Our  appetites  are  three  in  number;  Hunger, 
Thirst,  and  the  appetite  of  Sex.  Of  these,  two  were 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  ;  the 
third  for  the  continuance  of  the  species ;  and  without 
them,  reason  would  have  been  insufficient  for  these  im* 
portant  purposes. 

112.  Our  appetites  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  called 
:Selfish,  for  they  arc  directed  to  their  respective  objects, 
as  ultimate  ends  ;  and  they  must  all  have  operated,  in 
the  first  instance,  prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleas- 
ure arising  from  their  gratification.  Self-love,  too,  is  of- 
ten, sacrificed  to  appetite,  when  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
an  immediate  enjoyment,  which  we  know  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  hurtful  consequences. 

113*  Beside  our  natural  appetites,  we  hayemany  ac^ 
quired  ones.  Such  are,  an  appetite  for  tobacco,  for 
opium,  and  lor  intoxicating  Hquors.  In  general,  every 
thing  that  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  produces  a 
subsequent  lan^or,  which  gives  rise  to  a  desire  of  re- 
petition. 

114.  Our  occasLonai  propensities  to  action  and  to  re- 
pose are,  in  many  resqpects,  analogous  to  our  appetites- 
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SECTION  UL 

Of  <mr  Desires* 

115.  Th£S£  are  distinguished  from  our  appetites  by 
the  following  circumstances, 

n.)  They  do  not  take  rise  from  the  body. 

(2.)  They  do  not  operate  periodically,  after  certain 
intervals :  and  they  do  not  cease  upon  the  attainment 
of  a  particular  object 

116.  The  most  remarkable  active  principles  belonging 
to  this  class  are ; 

(1.)  The  Desire  of  Knowledge,  or  the  Principle  of 
Curiosity. 

(2.)  The  Desire  of  Society.  • 
(3.)  The  Desire  of  Esteem* 

(4.)  The  Desire  of  Power  ;  or  the  Principle  of  Am- 
bition* 

(5.)  The  Desire  of  Superiority  ;  or  the  Principle  of 

Emulation* 

I*  The  Desire  of  Knowledge. 

117.  The  princij)le  of  Curiosity  appears,  in  children, 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  commonly  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  capacity  they  possess.  The  direction  too 
which  it  takes,  is  regulated  by  nature,  according  to  the 
order  of  our  wants  and  necessities  ;  being  confined,  in 
the  first  instance,  exclusively  to  those  properties  of  ma- 
terial objects,  and  those  laws  of  the  material  world,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  is  essential  to  the  t>reserTation 
of  our  animal  existence.  In  more  advanced  years,  it 
displays  itself,  in  one  m  ay  or  another,  in  every  individu- 
al ;  and  skives  rise  to  an  infinite  diversity  in  their  pur- 
suits. Whether  this  diversity  be  owing  to  natural  pre- 
disposition, or  to  early  education,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  determine  ;  as  upon  either  supposition,  •  a 
preparation  is  made  for  it  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  mind,  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  our  ex- 
ternal situation*  Its  final  cause  is  also  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous ;  as  it  is  this  which  gives  rise,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
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uals,  to  a  limitation  of  attention  and  study  ;  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  ail  llie  advantages,  which  society  derives, 
irom  the  division  and  subdivision  of  intellectual  labor* 

118.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  a  selfish  princi- 

J)le.   As  the  object  of  hunger  is  not  happiness,  but 
bod  I  so  the  object  of  curiosity  is  not  happiness,  but 
knowledge. 

II.  The  Desire  of  Society > 

119.  ABSTRAOTmo  from  those  affections  which  inter- 
est us  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  from  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  ourselves  derive  from  the  social 
union,  we  are  led  by  a  natural  and  instinctive  desire,  to 
associate  with  our  own  species.  This  principle  is  easily 
discernible  in  the  minds  of  children  ;  and  it  is  common 
to  man  with  many  of  the  brutes. 

120.  After  experiencing,  indeed,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cial  life ;  the  influence  of  habit,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
comforts  inseparable  from  society,  contribute  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  instinctive  desire :  and  hence  some  aur 
thors  have  been  induced  to  display  their  ingenuity,  by 
disputing  its  existence.  Whatever  opinion  we  form  on 
this  speculative  question,  the  desire  of  society  is  equally 
entided  to  be  ranked  among  the  natural  and  universal 
principles  of  our  constitudon. 

121  •  How  very  powerfully  this  principle  of  action  op- 
erates, M)pears  from  the  effects  of  solitude  upon  the 
mind.  We  feel  ourselves  in  an  unnatural  state  ;  and, 
by  making  companions  of  the  lower  animals,  or  by  at- 
taching ourselves  to  inanimate  objects,  strive  to  fill  up 
the  void  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

122.  The  connexion  between  the  Desire  of  Society 
and  the  Desire  of  Knowledge  is  very  remarkable.  The 
last  of  these  principles  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
wish  to  impart  our  information  to  others  : — ^insomuch, 
that  it  has  been  doubted,  if  any  man's  curiosity  would 
be  sufficient  to  engage  him  in  a  course  of  persevering 
study,  if  he  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  prospect  of 
social  intercourse.  In  this  maniier,  a  beautiful  provision 
is  made  for  a  mutual  communication,  among  mankind,  of 
their  intellectual  attainments. 
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III.  The  Desire  oj  Esteem, 

123.  This  principle  discovers  itself,  at  a  very  early 
period,  in  iniants  ;  who,  loni^  before  they  are  able  to  re- 
flect on  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  good  opinion 
of  others,  and  even  before  they  acquire  the  use  of 
speech^  are  sensibly  mortified  by  any  expression  of 

■  neglect  or  contempt.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  ori- 
ginal principle  of  our  nature ;  that  is,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  resolvable  into  reason  and  experience.  Or  into  any 
other  principle  more  general  than  itself.  An  additional 
proof  of  this,  is,  the  very  powerful  influence  it  has  over 
the  mind  ; — an  influence  more  striiiing  than  that  of  any 
other  active  principle  whatever.  Even  the  love  of  life 
daily  gives  way  to  the  desire  of  esteem  ;  and  of  an  es- 
teem, which,  as  it  is  only  to  affect  our  memories,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  interest  our  self-love.  In  what  manner, 
the  association  of  ideas  should  manufacture,  out  of  the 
other  principles  of  our  constitution,  a  new  principle 
stronger  than  them  all,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive. 

124.  As  our  appetites  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  though 
not  selfish  principles,  are  yet  immediately  subservient  to 
the  preservation  of  the  individual;  so  the  desire  of  Es- 
teem, though  not  a  social  or  benevolent  principle,  is  yet 
immediately  subservient  to  the  good  of  society. 

IV.  The  Desire  of  Power. 

126.  Whenever  we  are  led  to  consider  ourselves  as 
the  authors  of  any  effect,  we  feel  a  sensible  pride  or  ex- 
ultation, in  the  consciousness  of  Power  ;  and  the  pleas- 
ure  is,  in  general,  proportioned  'to  the  greatness  of  the 

effect,  compared  to  the  smallness  of  our  exertion. 

126.  The  infant,  while  still  on  the  breast,  delights  in 
exerting  its  little  strength  upon  every  object  it  meets 
wuh  ;  and  is  mortified,  when  any  accident  convinces  it 
pi  its  own  imbecility.  The  pastimes  of  the  boy  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  him  the  idea 
of  his  power  ; — and  the  same  remark  may  £e  extended 
to  the  active  sports  and  the  athletic  exercises,  of  youth 
and  of  manhood. 

VOL.  III.  62 
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127.  As  we  advance  in  years,  and  as  our  animal  pow- 
ers lose  their  actirity  and  vigor,  we  gradually  aim  at  ex- 
tending our  influence  over  others,  by  the  superiority  of 

fortune  and  of  situation,  or  by  the  still  more  flattering 
superiority  of  intellectual  endowments  : — by  the  force  of 
our  imdei  standing  ;  by  the  extent  of  our  information  ; 
by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  or  the  acconiplishments  of  ad- 
dress. What  but  the  idea  of  power  pleases  the  orator, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  eloquence  ;  when  he  silen- 
ces the  reason  of  others  by  superior  ingenuity  ;  bends 
to  his  purposes  theur  desires  and  passions ;  and,  without 
the  aid  of  force,  or  the  splendor  of  rank,  beccHnes  the 
ai  biter  of  the  fate  of  nations  ? 

128.  The  idea  of  power  is,  partly  at  least,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  attachment  to  property.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  have  the  use  of  an  object.  We  desire  to  have 
it  completely  at  our  own  disposal ;  without  being  re- 
sponsible to  any  person  whatever. 

129.  The  love  of  liberty  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the 
same  source  ;  from  a  desire  of  being  able  to  do  whatev- 
er is  agreeable  to  our  own  inclination.  Slavery  morti- 
fies us,  because  it  limits  our  power. 

130.  Even  the  love  of  tranquillity  and  retirement  has 
been  resolved  by  Cicero  into  the  same  principle. 
"  Multi  antem  et  sunt,  et  fuerunt,  qui  earn,  quam  dico, 
Tranquiiiitatem  expetentes,  a  negotiis  publicis  se  re- 
moverinty  ad  otiumque  perfrigerint.  His  idem  proposi- 
tum  fuit  quod  regibus  ;  ut  ne  qua  re  egerent,  ne  cui  pa- 
rerent,  libertate  uterentur ;  cujus  proprium  est,  sic  vi- 
vere,  ut  velis.  Quare,  cum  hoc  commune  sit  potentise 
cupidonim  cum  iis,  quos  dixi,  otiosis  ;  alteri  se  adipisci 
id  posse  arbitrantur,  si  opes  magiias  habeant  j  alteri,  si 
contenti  sint  et  suo,  et  parvo." 

131.  The  idea  of  power  is  also,  in  some  degree,  the 
foundation  of  the  pleasure  of  Virtue.  We  love  to  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  our  own  inclinations,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  control  of  a  superior  :  but  this  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  our  happiness.  When  we  are  led, 
by  vicious  habits  or  by  the  force  of  passion,  to  do  wha( 
reason  disapproves,  we  are  sensible  of  a  mortfying  sub- 
jection to  the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  and  feel 
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OUT  own  littleness  and  weakness.  A  sense  of  freedom 
and  independence,  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  pride  of 
virtue,  are  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  man,  who  is 
conscious  of  being  able,  at  all  times,  to  calm  the  tumults 
ot  passion,  and  to  obey  the  cool  suggestions  of  duty  and 
honor.  .  " 

V.  The  Desire  of  Superiority. 

132.  Emulation  has  been  sometimes  classed  with 

the  Affections :  but  it  seems  more  properly  to  fall  under 
the  definition  of  our  Desires.  It  is,  indeed,  frequently 
accompanied  with  ill-will  towards  our  rivals :  but  it  is 
the  desire  of  superiority  which  is  the  active  principle  ; 
and  the  malevolent  affection  is  only  a  concomitant  cir- 
cumstance» 

133«  A  malevolent  affection  is  not  even  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  desire  of  superiority*  It  is  possible, 
surely,  to  conceive,  (although  the  case  may  happen  but 

rarely)  that  Emulation  may  take  place  between  men,  who 
are  united  by  the  most  coidiai  friendship  ;  and  without 
a  single  sentiment  of  ill-will  disturbing  their  liarmony. 

134.  When  Emulation  is  accompanied  with  malevo- 
lent aliection,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Envy.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  principles  of  action  is  accu- 
rately stated  by  Dr«  Buder.  "  Emulation  is  merely  the 
desire  of  superiority  over  others  with  whom  we  compare 
ourselves;  To  desire  the  attainment  of  this  superiority, 
by  the  particular  means  of  others  being  brought  down 
below  our  own  level,  is  the  distinct  notion  oi  Envy. 
From  whence'  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  real  end,  which 
the  natural  passion,  Emulation,  and  which  the  unlawful 
one,  Envy,  aims  at,  is  exactly  the  same  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  to  do  mischief  is  not  the  end  of  Envy,  but 
merely  the  means  it  makes  use  of  to  attain  its  end." 

135.  Some  faint  symptoms  of  Emulation  may  be  re-* 
marked  among  the  lower  animals ;  but  the  effects  it 
produces  among  them  are  perfectly  insignificant.  In 
our  own  race,  it  operates  in  an  infinite  variety  of  direc- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  human  im- 
provement. 
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136.  As  we  have  artificial  appetites,  so  we  have  also 
artificial  desires.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  attainment 
of  any  object  of  natural  desire,  is  itself  desired  on  ac- 
count of  its  subsenicncy  to  this  end  ;  and  frequendy 
comes,  in  process  of  time,  to  acquire,  in  our  estimation, 
an  intrin3ic  value.  It  is  thus,  that  wealth  becomes,  with 
many,  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly valued  at  first,  merely  as  the  means  of  attain- 
ing other  objects.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  de- 
sire dress,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  held  by 
the  public.  Such  desires  have  been  called,  by  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  Secondary  Desires.  Their  origin  is  easily 
explicable  on  the  principle  of  Association. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  cm  Affectum. 

137.  Uia>£R  this  title  are  comprehended  all  those  ac- 
tive principles,  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object  is  the 
communication  either  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering,  to 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, Resentment,  Reven<^e,  Hatred,  belong  to  the  class 
of  our  affections,  as  well  as  Gratitude  or  Pity.  Hence 
a  distinction  of  the  affections  into  Benevolent  and  Ma- 
levolent. 

I.  Of  the  Benevolent  '  <^ffections, 

138.  Oim  Benevolent  affections  are  various  ;  and  it 
w^ould  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  enumerate  them  com- 
pletely. The  Parental  and  the  Filial  affections, — the 
affe  c  t  i  ons  of  Kindred, — ^Love, — Friendship, — ^Patriotism, 
— Universal  Benevolence, — Gratitude, — ^Pity  to  the  dis- 
tressed,— are  some  of  the  most  important  Besides 
these,  there  are  peculiar  benevolent  affections,  excited 
by  those  moral  quahties  in  other  men,  which  render 
them  either  amiable,  or  respectable,  or  objects  of  admi- 
ration. 

139.  In  the  foregoing  enumeration,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
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derstood,  that  all  the  benevolent  affections  particularly 
specified,  are  stated  as  original  principles,  or  ultimate 
facts  in  our  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  several  ol  them  may  be  analysed  into 
the  same  general  principle  differently  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  operates.  This,r 
however,  (notwithstanding  the  stress  which  has  been 
•  sometimes  laid  upon  it,)  is  chiefly  a  question  of  arrange- 
ment. Whether  we  suppose  these  principles  to  be  all 
ultimate  facts,  or  some  of  them  to  be  resolvable  into 
other  facts  more  general ;  they  are  equally  to  be  re-  ^ 
garded  as  constituent  parts  of  human  nature  ;  and,  up- 
on either  supppsition,  we  have  equal  reason  to  admire 
the  wisdom  with  which  that  nature  is  adapted  to  the  sit- 
uation in  which  it  is  placed.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  acquired  perceptions  of  Sight,  are  surely  as  much  a 
part  of  our  frame,  as  those  which  regulate  any  of  our 
original  perceptions  ;  and,  although  they  require,  for 
their  developement,  a  certain  degree  of  experience  and 
observation,  in  the  individual  ;  the  uniformity  of  the  re- 
sult shows,  that  tliere  is  nothing  arbitrary  nor  acciden-  • 
tal  in  their  origin. 

140.  The  question,  indeed,  concerning  the  origin  of 
'  our  different  affections,  leads  to  some  curious  disquisi- 
tions ;  but  is  of  very  subordinate  importance  to  those 
inquiries,  which  relate  to  their  nature,  and  laws,  and 
uses,  in  in-diiy  philosophical  systems,  iiowever,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  most  interesting  subject 
of  discussion  connected  with  this  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. •  * 

141.  To  treat  in  detail,  of  the  nature,  laws,  and  uses 
of  our  benevolent  affections,  is  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  brevity  of  a  treatise,  confined  by  its  plan,  to  a 
statement  of  definitions  and  divisions,  and  of  such  re- 
marks as  are  necessary  for  explaining  the  arrangement 
on  which  it  proceeds.  The  enUincration  already  men- 
tioned (§  138,)  suggests  an  order  according  to  which 
this  sub|ert  may  be  treated  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  What  follows  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  the  various  principles  which  come  under  the  gen- 
eral description. 
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142.  Tlie  exercise  of  all  our  kind  affections  is  ac- 
companied with^an  agreeable  feeling  or  emotion.  So 
much,  indeed,  of  our  happiness  is  derived  from  this 
source,  that  those  authors,  whose  object  is  to  furnish 
amusement  to  the  mind,  avail  themselves  of  these  afiec- 
tions  as  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  pleasure.  Hence, 
the  principal  charm  of  tragedy,  and  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  pathetic  composition.  How  far  it  is  of  use,  to 
separate,  in  this  manner,  "  the  luxury  of  pity  "  from  the 
opportunities  of  active  exertion,  may  perhaps  be  doubt- 
ed. 

143.  The  pleasures  of  kind  affection  are  not  confined 
to  the  virtuous.  They  mingle  also  with  our  criminal  in- 
dulgences ;  and  often  mislead  the  young  and  thoughtless, 
by  the  charms  they  impart  to  vice  and  to  folly. 

144*  Even  when  these  affections  are  disappointed  in 
the  attainment  of  their  objects,  there  is  a  degree  of 
pleasure  mixed  with  the  pain  : — and  sometimes  the 
pleasure  greatly  predoniiiiates. 

145.  The  final  cause  of  the  agreeable  emotion  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  Benevolence,  in  all  its  vari- 
ous modes,  was  evidently  to  induce  us  to  cultivate,  with 
peculiar  care,  a  class  of  our  active  principles  so  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  happiness  of  human  society. 

146.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  pleasure  arising 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  benevolent  affections ;  these 
affections  have  nothing  selfish  in  their  origin  : — as  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  different  writers.    This  con- 

^  elusion,  although  contrary  to  the  systems  of  many  philo- 
sophers, both  ancient  ana  modern,  is  not  only  agreeable 
to  the  obvious  appearance  of  the  fact ;  but  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  active  powers  al- 
ready considered. 

147.  We  have  found  that  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  continuation  of  the  species,  are  not  in- 
trusted to  Self-love  and  Reason  alone ;  but  that  we  are 
endowed  with  various  appetites,  which,  without  any  re- 
flexion on  our  part,  impel  us  to  their  respective  objects. 
We  have  also  found,  with  respect  to  the  acqiiisirion  of 
knowledge,  (on  which  the  perfection  of  the  individual, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  species,  essentially  depend;) 
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that  it  is  not  intrusted  solely  to  Self-love  and  Benero- 

lence  ;  but  that  we  are  prompted  to  it  by  the  implanted 
prmciple  of  Curiosity.  It  farther  appeared,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  sense  of  duty,  another  incentive  to  worthy 
conduct  is  provided  in  the  desire  of  Esteem,  which  is 
not  only  one  of  our  most  powerful  principles  of  action, 
but  continues  to  operate,  in  full  force,  to  the  last  moment 
of  our  being.  Now,  as  men  were  plainly  intended  to  live 
in  society,  and  as  the  social  union  could  not  subsist, 
without  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices  ;  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  expect,  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of 
our  nature,  that  so  important  an  end  would  not  be  in- 
trusted solely  to  the  slow  deductions  of  Reason,  or  to 
the  metaphysical  refinements  of  Self-love  ;  but  that  some 
provision  would  be  made  for  it  in  a  particular  class  of 
active  principles,  which  might  operate,  like  our  appetites 
and  desires,  independently  of  our  reflexion  1  To  say 
this  of  Parental  Affection  or  of  Pity,  is  saying  nothing 
more  in  their  favor,  than  what  was  affirmed  of  Hunger 
and  Thirst ;  that  they  prompt  us  to  particular  objects, 
without  any  reference  to  our  own  enjoyment 

IL  Of  the  Makvolent  jiffectims* 

148.  The  names  which  are  given  to  these,  in  common 
discourse,  are  various  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  if  there 
be  any  principle  of  this  kind,  implanted  by  nature,  in  the 
mind,  excepting  the  principle  of  Resentment. 

149.  Resentment  has  been  distinguished  into  Instinct* 
ive  and  Deliberate.  The  former  operates,  in  man,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  was  pldnly  intended 
to  guard  us  against  sudden  violence,  in  cases  where  rea- 
son would  come  too  late  to  our  assistance.  This  species 
of  Resentment  subsides,  as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied,  that 
no  injury  was  intended. 

150.  Deliberate  Resentment  is  excited  only  by  inten- 
tional jnjury  ;  and,  therefore^  implies  a  sense  of  justice, 
or  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

151.  The  Resentment  excited  by  an  injury  offered  to 
another  person,  is  properly  called  Indignation.  In  both 
cases  the  principle  of  action  seems  to  be  fundamentally 
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the  9aine  ;  and  to  have  for  its  ob  ject,  not  the  communi- 
cation of  suffering  to  a  sensitive  being,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  injustice  and  cruelty. 

152.  As  all  the  benevolent  affections  are  accompanied 

witk  plea^aiii  emotions  ;  so  all  the  malevolent  affections 
are  sources  of  pain  and  disquiet.  This  is  true  even  of 
Resentment ;  how  justly  soever  it  may  be. roused  by  the 
injurious  conduct  of  others* 


153.  In  the  foregoing  revievir  of  our  active  powers,  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  our  Passions.  The  truth  is» 
that  this  word  does  not,  in  strict  propriety,  belong  ex* 
clusively  to  any  one  class  of  these  principles  ;  but  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  them,  when  they  are  suffered  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  nioiieration.  In  such  cases,  a  sensible 
ai^itation  or  commotion  of  the  body  is  produced  ;  our 
reason  is  disturbed  ;  we  lose,  in  some  measure,  the 
power  of  self-command,  and  are  hurried  to  action  by  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse.  Ambition,  the  Desire  of 
Fame»  Avarice,  Compassion,  Love,  Gratitude,  Resent- 
ment, Indignation ;  may  all,  in  certain  curcumstances,  be 
entitled  to  this  appellation.  When  we  speak  of  passion 
in  general,  we  commonly  mean  the  passion  of  Resent- 
ment;  probably,  because  this  afltM  uon  disturbs  the  rea- 
son more,  and  leaves  us  less  the  power  of  self-o;overn- 
ment,  than  any  other  active  principle  of  our  nature. 

SECTION  V. 
0/  Self-Love. 

154.  The  consUtution  of  man,  if  it  were  composed  of 
the  active  principles  hitherto  mentioned,  would  be  mere- 
ly analogous  to  that  of  the  brutes.  His  reason,  however, 
renders  his  nature  and  condition,  on  the  whole,  essential- 
ly different  from  theirs. . 

155.  They  are  incapable  of  looking  forward  to  conse- 
quences, or  of  comparing  together  the  different  gratifica- 
tions of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and  accordingly,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  perceive,  they  yield  to  every  pres- 
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ent  impulse.  But  man  is  able  to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  his  various-  principles  of  action  ;  and  to  form 
a  plan  of  conduct  for  the  attainment  of  his  favorite  ob- 
jects. Every  such  plan  implies  a  power  of  refusing  oc- 
casionally to  particular  active  principles,  the  gralificalioa 
which  they  demand. 

156.  According  to  the  particular  active  principle 
which  influences  habitually  a  man's  conduct,  his  charac- 
ter receives  its  denomination  of  Covetous,  AmbitiouSi 
StudiouSi  or  Voluptuous  ;  and  his  conduct  is  more  or 
less  systematical,  as  he  adiheres  to  his  general  plan  with 
steadiness  or  inconstancy. 

157.  A  systematical  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  a  par- 
ticular end,  while  it  is  necessary  for  the  complete  grati- 
fication of  our  ruling  passion,  is  far  more  favorable  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  mind,  than  the  dissipation  of 
attention  resulting  from  an  undecided  choice,  among  the 
various  pursuits  which  human  life  presents  to  us.  Even 
the  systematical  voluptuary  is  able  to  command  a  much 
greater  variety  of  sensual  indulgences,  and  to  continue, 
them  to  a  much  more  advanced  age,  than  the  thou^tless 
profligate  ;  and,  how  low  soever  the  ofcjects  may  be 
which  occupy  his  thoughts,  they  seldom  fail,  by  engaging* 
them  habitually  in  one  direction,  to  give  a  certain  degree 
of  cultivation  to  his  mtcllectual  facuiues. 

158.  The  only  excepdon,  perhaps,  which  can  be  men- 
tioned to  the  last  remark,  is  in  the  case  of  those  men 
whose  leading  principle  of  action  is  Vanity  ;  and  who, 
as  their  rule  of  ccoiduct  is  borrowed  from  without,  must, 
in  consequence  of  this  very  circumstance,  be  perpetual-  • 
ly  wavering  and  inconsistent  in  their  pursuits.  Acc<Nrd- 
ingly,  it  will  be  found,  that  such  men,  although  they  have 
frequently  performed  splendid  actions,  have  seldom  risen 
to  eminence  in  any  one  particular  career  ;  unless,  when, 
by  a  rare  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances,  this 
career  has  been  steadily  pcnnted  out  to  them  throu^  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  by  public  opinion. 

159.  A  systematical  conduct  in  life,  invariably  dott- 
ed to  certain  objects,  is  more  favorable  to  happiness, 
than  one  which  is  influenced  merely  by  occasional  in- 
clination and  appetite.   Even  the  man  who  is  decidedly 
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and  uniformly  unprincipled,  is  free  of  much  of  the  dis- 
quiet, which  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  those,  whose 
characters  are  more  mixed,  and  more  inconsistent. 

160.  There'is  another,  and  very  important  respect,  in 
which  the  nature  of  man  differs  from  that  of  the  brutes. 
He  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  his  past  experience,  in 
avoiding  those  enjoyments,  which  he  knows  will  be  sue* 
ceeded  by  suffering  ;  and  in  submitting  to  lesser  evils, 
which  he  knows  are  to  be  instrumental  in  procuring  liim 
a  greater  acces^sion  of  good.    He  is  able,  in  a  word,  to 

•  form  the  general  notion  of  Happiness,  and  to  deliberate 
about  the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  it. 

161.  It  is  impUed  in  the  very  idea  of  Happiness,  that 
it  is  a  desirable  object ;  and  therefore,  Self-love  is  an 
active  principle  very  different  from  those  which  have 
been  hitherto  considered.  These,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  the  effect  of  arbitrary  appointment ;  and  they 
have,  accordingly,  been  called  implanted  principles. 
The  desire  of  happiness  may  be  called  a  rational  princi- 
ple of  action  ;  being  peculiar  to  a  rational  nature,  and  in-, 
separably  connected  with  it. 

162.  In  prefixing  to  this  section  the  title  of  Self-love, 
the  ordmaiT  language  of  modem  philosophy  has  been 
foUowed.  The  expression,  however,  is  exceptionable ; 
as  it  suggests  an  analogy  (where  there  is  none  in  fact) 
between  that  regard,  which  every  rational  being  must 
necessarily  have  to  his  own  happiness,  and  those  benev- 
olent affections  which  attach  us  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
The  similarity,  too,  between  the  w^ords,  self-love  and 
selJishnesSf  has  introduced  much  confusion  into  ethical 
disquisitions. 

163.  The  word  selfishness,  is  always  used  in  an  un- 
favorable sense ;  and  hence,  some  authors  have  been 
led  to  suppose,  that  vice  consists  in  an  excessive  regard 

to  our  own  happiness.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
although  we  apply  the  epithet  selfish  to  avarice,  and  to 
low  and  private  sensuality,  we  never  apply  it  to  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  or  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue,  which  are 
certainly  sources  of  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  Riches 
or  Sensuality  can  bestow. 

164.  The  truth  will  probably  be  found,  upon  examin- 
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ation,  to  be  this  ;  that  the  word  selfislmess,  when  applied 
to  a  pursuiti  has  no  reference  to  the  moiwe  from  which 
the  pursuit  proceeds,  but  to  the  effect  it  has  on  the  con- 
duct Neitlier  our  animal  appetites,  nor  avarice,  nor  cu- 
liosilT,  nor  the  desire  of  moral  improvement,  arise  from 
Self-]  love  :  but  some  of  these  active  principles  discon- 
nect us  with  society  more  than  others ;  and  consequent- 
ly, though  they  do  not  iadicate  a  greater  regard  for  our 
own  happiness,  they  betray  a  greater  unconcern  for  the 
happiness  of  our  neighbours.  The  pursuits  of  the  miser 
have  no  mixture  whatever  of  the  social  afiections :  On 
the  contrary,  the^  continually  lead  hun  to  state  his  own 
interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  men.  The  enjoy- 
ments of  the  sensualist  all  expire  withui  his  own  person: 
and,  therefore,  whoever  is  nabitually  occupied  in  the 
search  of  thera,  must  of  necessity  neglect  the  duties 
which  he  owes  to  mankind.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
desire  of  knowledge,  which  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  strong  desire  ^of  social  communication  ;  and  with  the 
love  of  moral  excellence,  which,  in  its  practical  tenden- 
cy, coincides  so  remarkably  with  Benevolence,  that  ma- 
ny authors  have  attempted  to  resolve  the  one  principle 
into  the  other. 

165.  That  the  word  selfishness  is  by  no  means  sjnnony- 
mous  with  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  appears  far- 
ther from  this,  that  the  blanle  we  bestow  on  those  pur- 
suits which  are  commonly  called  selfish,  is  founded, 
partly,  on  the  sacrifice  they  imply  of  our  true  interest,  to 
the  iniferior  principles  of  our  nature.  When  we  see,  for 
example,  a  man*  enslaved  by  his  animal  appetites ;  so  far 
from  considering  him  as  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
cessive self-love,  we  pity  anddespise  him  for  neglecting 
the  higher  enjoyments  which  are  placed  wiwin  his 
reach. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Moral  Faculty » 

j^xncm  FIRST. 

Geoeral  ObserratioDs  on  this  Part  of  our  ConsUtutioa. 

166.  The  facta  ^aUuded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 

foregoing  section,  have  led  eome  philosophers  to  con- 
clude, that  Virtue  is  merely  a  matter  of  prudence,  and 
that  a  sense  of  duty  is  but  another  name  for  a  rational 
self-love.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  far  from  being 
unnatural  ;  for  we  iind,  that  these  two  principles,  in  gen- 
eral«  lead  to  the  same  course  of  action ;  and  we  have 
eyeiy  reasom  to  beiere,  that  if  oar  knowledge  of  the 
ttiiiyierse  were  more  extensive,  they  would  be  found  to* 
do  so,  in  all  instances  whatever. 

167.  That  we  have,  howeve?,  a  sense  of  duty,  which 
is  not  resolvable  into  a  regard  to  our  happiness,  appears 
from  various  considerations. 

(1.)  There  are,  in  all  lani^uages,  words  equivalent  to 
Duty  and  to  Interest,  which  men  have  constaiiUy  distin- 
guished in  their  signification.  They  coincHde^  in  gener- 
al, in  their  apcdica&wis  ;  but  ^ev  convey  Very  Cerent 
ideas* 

(2.)  He  emotions  arisii^  from  the  contemphlion  <tf 
what  is  right  or  wrong  in  conduct,  are  different,  bodi  in 
degree  and  in  kind,  from  those  which  are  produced  by 
a  calm  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  This  is  particu- 
larly remarkable,  in  the  emotions  excited  by  the  moral 
conduct  of  others  i  for  such  is  the  mtlueiakce  of  ^eif-de" 
ceit,  that  few  men  ^id^e  with  perfect  fairness  iof  their 
own  actions.  The  emotions  excited  by  characters  ex- 
hibited in  histories  and  in  novels,  are  sometimes  still 
more  powerrul  than  what  we  experience  from  similar 
qualities  displayed  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintances  ; 
because  the  judgment  is  less  apt  to  be  warped  by  par- 
tiality or  by  prejudice.  The  representations  of  the 
stage,  however,  afford  the  most  favorable  of  all  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  their  effects.  As  every  species  of 
Enthusiasm  operates  most  forcibly  when  men  are  col- 
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lectedjn  a  crowd,  our  moral  feelings  are  exhibited  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  theatre  than  in  the  closet.  And  ac- 
cordingly, the  slightest  hint,  suggested  by  the  poet,  raises 
to  transport  the  passions  oi  the  audience  ;  and  forces 
m?oluiitafy  tedrs  from  men  of  the  greatest  resenre,  and 
the  most  correct  sense  of  prdprie1y» 

(3.)  Although  philosophers  have  shown,  that  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  an  enlightened  regard  to  our  own  happi- 
ness conspire,  in  most  instances,  to  give  the  same  direc- 
tion to  our  conduct,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that, 
even  in  this  world,  a  virtuous  life  is  true  wisdom,  yet  this 
is  a  truth  by  no  means  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind*  but  deduced  from  an  extensive  view  of  l^umau 
affairs,  and  an  accurate  mvestigation  of  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  our  different  actions.  It  is  from  experi- 
ence and  reflexion,  therefore,  that  we  learn  the  tenden- 
cy of  ^rtue  to  advance  our  worldly  prosperity ;  and, 
consequently,  the  great  lessons  of  morality,  which  are 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  all  mankind,  cannot  have  been 

suggested  to  them  merely  by  a  regard  to  their  own  inter- 
est* 

(4»)  The  same  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
Ae  early  period  of  life  at  which  our  moral  judgments 
make  their  appearance  ;^loug  before  children  are  able 
to  form  the  general  notion  of  happiness,  and  indeed  in 

the  very  infancy  of  their  reason. 

168.  In  order  to  elude  the  force  of  some  of  the  fore- 
gomg  arguments,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  rules  of 
morality  were,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  to  hght 
by  the  sagacity  of  philosophers  and  poUticians  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  in  con$equence  of  the  influence  of  educa-* 
tion»  that  they  appear  to  form  an  original  part  of  the  hu- 
man coiM^titution.  The  diversity  of  opinions  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  with  respect  to  the  morality  of  particular 
actions,  has  beejj  considered  a^  a  strong  confinnation  of 
this  doctrine, 

169.  But  the  power  of  education,  although  great,  is 
confined  within  certain  limits  ;  for  it  is  by  co-operating 
wilb  the  natural  principles  of  the  inind,  that  it  produces 
it^j  effects.   Nay,  this  very  susceptibility  of  education^ 

wbieh  19  P«kiiawli»ili^  to  belong  muveis^lly  i;o  th^ 
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pre-supposes  the  existence  of  certain  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind. 

170.  The  influence  of  education,  in  diversifyine;  the 
appearances  which  human  nature  exhibitSi  depends  on 
that  law  of  our  constitution^  which  was  formerly  called 
the  Association  of  Ideas  :  And  this  law  supposes,  in  ev- 
ery instance,  that  there  are.  opinions  and  feelings  essen- 
tial to  the  human  frame,  by  a  combination  with  which, 
external  circumstances  lay  hold  of  the  mind,  and  adapt 
it  to  its  accidental  situation. 

171.  Education  may  vary,  in  particular  cases,  the 
opinions  of  individuals  with  respect  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime.  But  education  could  not  create  our  no- 
tions of  Beauty  or  Deformity,  of  Grandeur  or  Meanness. 
In  like  manner,  education  may  rary  our  sentiments  with 
respect  to  particular  actions  ;  biit  could  not  create  our 
notions  of  Right  and  Wrong,  of  Merit  and  Demerit 

172.  The  historical  facts  which  have  been  alleged  to 
prove,  that  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind  are  entirely 
factitious,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  either 
the  effects  of  misrepresentation ;  or  to  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion durectly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  drawn  irom 
them: — proper  allowance  being  made,  L  For  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  manJsind  in  different  periods  of 
society  ;  2.  For  the  diversity  of  their  speculative  opm- 
ions ; — and  3.  For  the  different  moral  import  of  the 
same  action,  under  different  systems  of  external  beha- 
viour. 

173.  All  these  doctrines,  how  erroneous  soever,  have 
been  maintained  by  writers  not  unfriendly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  morality.  But  some  licentious  morahsts  have 
gone  much  farther,  and  have  attempted  to  show,  that 
the  motivfes  of  aU  men  are  fundamentaUy  the  Same ;  and 
tiiat  what  we  commonly  call  Virtue  is  mere  Hypocrisy. 

174.  The  disagreeable,  impression,  which  such  repre- 
sentations of  human  nature  leave  on  the  mind,  affords  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  their  truth.  If  there  be  really  no 
essential  distmction  between  virtue  and  vice,  whence  is 
it,  that  we  conceive  one  class  of  qualities  to  be  more 
excellent  and  meritorious  than  another  1  Why  do  we 
consider  Pride,  o^  Vanity,  or  Selfishness,  to  be  less  wor- 
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thy  motives  for  our  conduct,  than  disinterested  Patriot- 
.  ism,  or  Friendship,  or  a  determined  adherence  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  our  duty  1  Why  doeis  our  species  ap- 
pear to  us  less  amiable  in  one  set  of  philosophical  sys* 
tems  than  in  another  1 

175.  It  has  been  a  comimon  error  among  licentious 
moralists,  to  confound  the  question  concerning  the  actu- 
al attainments  ol  mankind,  with  the  question  concerning 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions  ;  and  to  substitute  a 
satire  on  vice  and  folly,  instead  of  a  philosophical  ac- 
count of  the  principles  of  our  constitution.  Admitting 
the  picture  which  has  been  sometimes  drawn  of  the  real 
depravity  of  the  world  to  be  a  just  one ;  the  gloom  and 
dissatisfaction  which  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  we  are  formed  with  the  love  and 
admiration  of  moral  excellence,  and  that  this  is  enjoined 
to  us,  as  the  law  of  our  nature.  "  Hypocrisy  itself,"  as 
Rochefoucault  has  remarked,  "  is  an  homage  which  vice 
renders  to  virtue." 

SECTlOiSi  VI. 

Of  the  MoroL  Faculty. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

m 

Analysis  of  onrMoml  Peraeptioos  and  Emotioiw. 

176.  An  EH  establishing  the  universality  of  moral  per- 
ception, as  an  essential  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
the  next  question  that  occurs,  is,  how  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  are  formed  1  Are  we  to  refer  them  to 
a  particular  principle  in  our  nature*  appropriated  to  the 
perception  of  these  qualities*  as  our  external  senses  are 
appropriated  to  the  perception  of  the  qualities  of  matter? 
— or  are  they  perceived  by  the  same  intellectual  power 
which  discovers  truth  in  the  abstract  sciences  1 — or  are 
they  resolvable  into  other  notions  still  more  simple  and 
general  than  themselves ']  All  these  opinions  have  been 
maintained  by  authors  of  eminence.  In  order  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  point  in  dispute,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse  the  state  of  our  nunds*  when  we  are  spectators 
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of  any  good  or  bad  action  performed  by  staother  per- 
son ;  or  when  we  reflect  on  the*  actions  performed  by 
ourselves.  On  snch  occasions*  we  are  conscious  of 
three  different  things : 

(1.)  The  perception  of  an  action  as  Right  or  Wrong. 

(2.)  An  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of  pain;  varying  in 
its  degree^  according  to  the  acuteness  of  our  moral  sen- 
sibility. 

(3.)  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
agent 

4 

I.  Of  the  PercepUm  of  Right  end  Wrong. 

177.  The  controversy  concerning  tbe  origin  of  our 
moral  ideas  took  its  rise  in  modem  tunes^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hbbbes*   According  to 

him,  we  approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  bene- 
ficial to  society,  from  self-love  ;  as  we  know,  that  what- 
ever promotes  the  interest  of  society,  has,  on  that  very 
account,  an  indirect  tendency  to  promote  our  own.  He 
farther  taught,  that,  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment we  are  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  and  the  con- 
'  fidence  of  social  life,  the  laws  which  the  civil  magistrate 
enjoins  are  the  ultimate  standards  of  morality. 

178.  Dr.  Cttdworth,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  system 
of  Mr.  Hobbes,  first  showed  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
that  our  ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong  are  not  derived  from 
positive  law  j  referred  the  origin  of  these  ideas  to  the 
power  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood  :  and  it 
became,  for  some  time,  the  fashionable  language  among 
moraUsts  to  say»  that  virtue  consisted,  not  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  a  superior,  but  in  a  conduct  conformable 
to  Reason^ 

179.  At  the  time  that  Cudworth  wrote»  no  accurate 

classification  had  been  attempted,  of  the  principles  of 
the  human  mind.  His  account  of  the  office  of  reason, 
accordingly,  in  enabling  us  to  perceive  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  passed  without  censure,  and 
was  understood  merely  to  imply,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
and  immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  no 
leas  than  between  tiuth  and  falsehood ;  and  that  bodi 
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these  distinctions  are  perceived  by  our  rational  powers* 
or  by  those  powers  which  raise  us  above  the  brutes. 

180.  The  publication  of  Locke's  Essay  introduced 
into  this  part  of  science,  a  precision  of  expression  un- 
known before  ;  and  taught  pliilojsophers  to  distinguish  a 
variety  of  powers  which  had  formerly  been  very  gener- 
ally confouoded.  With  these  great  merits,  however,  his 
work  has  capital  defects  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  it 
are  lliese  defects  more  important,  than  in  the  attempt  he 
has  made  to  deduce  the  prigin  of  our  knowledge  entirely 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  These,  according  to  him, 
arc  the  sources  of  all  our  simple  ideas  ;  and  the  only 
power  that  the  mind  possesses,  is  to  perform  certain  op- 
erations of  Analysis,  Combination,  Comparison,  &,c.  on 
the  materials  with  which  it  is  thus  supplied. 

181/  This  system  led  Mr.  Locke  to  some  dangerous 
opinions,  concerning  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  ; 
which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  the  offspring  of 
VJBducadon  and  Fashion.  Indeed,  if  the  words  rigM 
and  fMrang  neither  eiq>ress  simple  ideas,  nor  relations 
discoverable  by  reason,  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  avoid 
adopting  this  conclusion. 

182.  In  order  to  reconcile  Locke's  account  of  the  or- 
igin of  our  ideas,  with  the  immutability  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, different  theories  were  proposed  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtue.  According  to  one,  for  example,  it  was 
said  to  consist  in  a  conduct  conformable  to  the  Fitness 
of  things  :  According  to  another,  in  a  conduct  conform- 
able to  Truth.  The  great  object  of  all  these  theories 
may  be  considered  as  the  same  ; — ^to  remove  Right  and 
Wrong  from  the  class  of  simple  ideas,  and  to  resolve 
moral  rectitude,  into  a  conformity  with  some  relation 
perceived  by  reason  or  the  understanding. 

183.  Dr.  Hutcheson  saw  clearly  the  vanity  of  these 
attempts ;  and  hence  he  was  led,  in  compliance  with 
Ae  language  of  Locke's  philosophy,  to  refer  the  origin 
of  our  moral  ideas  to  a  particular  power  of  perception, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Moral  Sense.  "All 
the  ideas,"  says  he,  "  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning 
or  judging,  are  received  by  some  immediate  powers  of 
perception,  iotemal  or  external,  which  we.  may  call 
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Senses.  Reasoning  or  intellect  seefkis  to  raise  fto  new 
species  of  ideas,  but  to  discover  or  discern  the  rdations 

of  those  received.** 

184.  According  to  this  system,  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly explained,  our  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
impressions,  which  our  minds  are  made  to  receive  from 
particular  actions  ;  similar  to  the  relishes  and  aversions 
given  us  for  particular  objects  of  the  external  or  internal 
senses. 

185.  From  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sense,  various 
sceptical  conclusions  have  been  deduced  by  later  wri- 
ters. The  words  right  and  icrong,  it  has  been  alleged, 
signify  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves  to  which  they 
are  applied,  any  more  than  the  wo^ds  sweet  and  bitter^ 
pleasant  and  painfnl ;  but  only  certam  effects  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  As  it  is  improper,  therefore, 
(according  to  the  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy,)  to 
say  of  an  object  of  taste,  that  it  is  sweet,  or  of  heat,  that 
it  is  in  the  fire  ;  so  it  is  equally  improper,  to  say  of  ac- 
tions, that  they  are  right  or  wrong.    It  is  absurd  to  speak 

'  of  morality  as  a  tiling  independent  and  uncliani^cable  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  an  arbitrary  relation  between 
our  constitution  and  particular  objects. 

186.  In  order  to  avoid  these  supposed  consequences 
of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  some  later  writers,  in  particular  by  Dr.  Price, 
to  revive  the.  doctrines  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  to  prove 
that  moral  distinctions,  being  perceived  by  reason  or  the 
understanding,  are  equally  immutable  with  all  other  kmds 
of  truth. 

187.  This  is  the  most  important  question  that  can  be 
stated,  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  morals.  The  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  is  involved  arises  chiefly  from  the  use 
of  indefinite  and  ambiguous  terms. 

188.  That  mora!  distinctions  are  perceived  by  a  sense, 
is  implied  in  the  definition  of  a  sense  which  Dr.  Hutche- 
son  has  given,  (§  183.)  :  provided  it  be  granted,^  (as 
Dr.  Price  has  done  explicitly,)  that  the  words  right  and 
tvrong  express  simple  ideas,  or  ideas  incapable  of  analy- 
sis. 

189.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  in  justification  of  Dr. 
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Hutcheson,  that  the  sceptical  consequences  deduced 
from  his  siip])()sidon  of  a  rnoral  sense,  do  not  necessa- 
rily result  from  it.  Unlbrtunately,  most  of  his  illustra- 
tions were  taken  from  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  philosophers  have 
been,  in  general,  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  mind,  and 
not  to  the  -  external  object.  But,  if  we  suppose  our 
perception  of  Right  and  Wrong  to  be  analogous  to  the 
perception  of  Extension  and  Figure  and  other  primary 
qualities  ;  the  reality  and  immutability  of  moral  distinc- 
tions seem  to  be  placed  on  a  foundation,  sufficiently  sat- 
isfactory to  a  candid  inquirer,  (§16  and  17.) 

190.  The  definition,  however,  of  a  sense,  which 
Hutcheson  has  given,  is,  by  far,  too  general,  and  was 
plwnly  suggested  to  him  by  Locke's  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  ideas,  (§  180.)  The  words  ecmse  and  effect, 
duration^  number,  equality,  identity,  and  many  others,  ex- 
press simple  ideas,  as  well  as  the  words  right  and  itrong;  ■ 
and  yet  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  ascribe  each  of 
them  to  a  particular  power  of  perception.  Notwitstand- 
ing  this  circumstance,  as  the  expression  Moral  Sense 
has  now  the  sanction  of  use,  and  as,  when  properly  ex- 
plained, it  cannot  lead  to  any  bad  consequences,  it  may 
be  still  retained,  without  inconvenience,  in  ethical  dis- 
quisitions. 

191.  To  what  part  of  our  constitution,  then,  shall  we 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong  ? 
Price  says, — to  the  Understanding  ;  and  endeavours  to 
show,  in  opposition  to  Locke  and  his  followers,  that  "  the 
power  which  understands  ;  or  the  faculty  that  discerns 
truth,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas." 

192.  This  controversy  turns  chiefly  on  the  meaning  of 
words.  The  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is 
manifestly  the  same  with  that  of  the  other  simple  ideas 
already  mendoned  ;  and  whether  it  be  referred  to  the 
understanding  or  not,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  ar- 
rangement ;  provided  it  be  granted,  that  the  words  right 
and  wrong  express  quaUties  of  actions,  and  not  merely 
a  power  of  exciting  certain  agreeable  or  disagreeable 

^  emotions  in  our  mmds. 

193«  It  may  perhaps  obviate  some  objections  against 
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the  language  of  Cud  worth  and  Price,  to  remark,  that  the 
word  reason  is  used  in  senses  which  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent. Sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those  pow- 
ers which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  constitute 
his  rational  n&ture  ; — ^more  especially,  perhaps,  his  in- 
tellectual powers*  Sometimes  to  express  the  power  of 
deduction  or  argumentation.  The  former  is  the  setise 
in  which  the  word  is  used  in  common  discourse  ;  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  it  seems  to  be  employed  by^those 
writers  who  refer  to  it  the  oris^in  of  our  moral  ideas. 
Their  antagonists,  on  the  other  hand,  understand  in  gen- 
eral, by  Reason,  the  power  of  deduction  or  argumenta* 
tion  ;  an  use  of  the  word  which  is  not  unnatural,  from 
the  similmt^  between  the  words  reason  and  ftasamngf 
but  which  is  not  agreeable  to  its  ordinary  meaning* 
"No  hypothesis,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  hitherto  invent- 
ed, hath  shown  that,  by  means  of  the  discursive  faculty, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  mental  power,  we  could 
ever  obtain  a  notion  of  either  the  beautiful  or  the 
good."  *  The  remark  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  may  be 
applied  to  all  those  systems  which  ascribe  to  Reason  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas,  if  the  expressions  reason  and 
discurswe  JixcuUyt  be  used  as  synonymous.  But  if  At 
word  reason  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote 
merely  our  rational  and  mtellectual  nature  ;  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  impropriety  in  ascribing  to  it  the 
origin  of  those  simple  notions,  which  are  not  excited  irt 
the  mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  senses  ;  but 
which  arise  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the  iifftel- 
lectual  powers  upon  their  various  objects. 

194.  A  variety  of  intuitive  judgments  might  be  mo- 
tioned, involving  simple  ideas,  which  it  is 'impossible  to 
trace  to  any  origin,  but  to  the  power  which  enables  u6 
to  form  these  judgments. .  Thus,  it  is  surely  an  intuitive 
truth,  that  the  sensations  of  which  I  am  conscious,  and 
all  those  I  remember,  b(  long  to  one  and  the  same  being, 
which  I  call  myself.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment  in- 
volving the  simplje  idea  of  Identity.  In  like  manner,  the 
changes  which  I  perceive  in  the  universe,  impress  me 
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with  a  conviction  that  some  cause  must  have  operated  to 
produce  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving 
the  simple  idea  of  Causation.  When  we  consider  the 
adjacent  angles  made  by  a  straight  line  standing  upon 
another,  and  perceiTe  that  theur  sum  is  equal  to  two  right 
anglest  the  judgment  we  form  involves  Uie  simple  idea 
of  EquaUty.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Reason  or  the  Un- 
derstanding is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  *so  excep- 
tionable a  mode  of  speaking  as  has  been  somciimes  sup- 
posed. According  to  Locke,  Sense  furnishes  our  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreements  or  disagreements. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  these  agreements  and  disagree* 
ments  are»  in  many  instances,  simple  ideas,  of  which  no 
analysis  can  be  given ;  and  of  which  the  origin  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Reason,  according  to  Locke's 
own  doctrine* 

195.  The  opinion  we  form,  however,  On  this  point,  is 
of  little  moment,  provided  it  be  granted,  that  the  words 
right  and  tormiff  express  quahties  of  actions.  When  I 
say  of  an  act  of  justice  that  it  is  right ;  do  1  mean  merely 
that  the  act  excites  pleasure  in  my  mind,  as  a  particular 
color  pleases  my  eye,  in  consequence  of  a  relation  which 
it  bears  to  my  oi^an ;  or  do  I  mean  to  assert  a  truth 
which  is  as  hidependent  of  my  constitution,  as  the  eqind* 
ity  of  the  three  an^es  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  ? 
Scepticism  may  be  indulged  in  both  cases,  about  math- 
ematical and  about  moral  truth  :  but  in  neither  case, 
does  it  admit  of  a  refutation  by  argument. 

196.  The  immutabihty  of  moral  distinctions  has  been 
called  in  question,  not  only  by  sceptical  writers  ;  but  by 
some  philosophers  who  have  adopted  tiiieir  doctrine,  w  ith 
the  pious  design  of  magnifying  the  perfections  of  the 
Dei^.  Such  authors  certainly  do  not  recollect,  that 
what  they  add  to  his  power  and  majesty,  they  take  away 
from  his  moral  attributes  ;  tor,  it  moial  disdnctions  be 
not  immutable  and  eternal,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
goodness  or  of  the  justice  of  God. 
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II.  Of  the  Jigreeahle  and  Disagreeable  Emotiom  arising 
from  the  Perception  of  what  is  Right  and  Wrong  in 
Conduct. 

197.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  i;ood  action,  without 
being  conscious  of  a  benevolent  alfection,  either  of  love 
or  of  respect^  towards  the  agent ;  and  consequently,  as 
aU  our  benevolent  affections  include  an  agreeable  feel* 
ing,  every  good  action  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  spectator.  Beside  this,  other  agreeable  feelings,  of 
order,  of  utility,  of  peace  of  mind,  &c.  come,  in  process 
of  time,  to  be  associated  with  the  general  idea  oi  virtu- 
ous conduct. 

198.  Those  qualities  in  good  actions,  which  excite 
agreeable  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  form 
what  some  moralists  have  called  the  Beauty  of  virtue. 

199.  All  this  may  be  applied,  mutatis  jnutandiSf  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Deformity  of  Vice. 

200.  Our  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity  is 
plainly  distinguishable  fi  oni  our  perception  of  actions  as 
right  or  wrong:  But  the  distinction  has  been  too  little 
attended  to  by  philosophers.  Among  the  moderns,  in 
particular,  some  have  cunhned  their  attention  almost 
solely  to  our  perception  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong  ; 
and  have  thereby  rendered  their  works  abstract  and  un- 
interesting. Others  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  our  per- 
ception of  Moral  Beauty  and  Deformity,  have  been  led 
into  enthusiasm  and  declamation,  and  have  furnished  li- 
centious moralists  with  a  pretext  for  q^uebtioning  the  im- 
mutabiUty  of  moral  distinctions. 

201.  The  emotions  of  j)lcasure  and  of  pain,  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity, 
are  so  iQuch  more  exquisite  than  any  that  are  produced 
by  the  perception  of  material  forms  that  some  philoso- 
phers have  held  that  the  words  beauty  and  gubHmity  ex- 
press, in  their  Rteral  signification,  the  qualities  of  mmd ; 
and  that  material  objects  affect  us  only  by  means  of  the 
moral  ideas  they  suggest.  This  w  as  a  favorite  doc  ti  me 
of  the  Socratic  school,  and  has  been  supported  with 
great  ingenuity  by  several  modern  writers. 

202.  Whatever  opinion  we  adopt  on  this  speculative 
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questioiii  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  fact«  that 
good  actions  and  virtuous  characters  form  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  objects  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  there 
are  no  charms  in  the  external  universe  so  powerful  as 
those  which  recommend  to  us  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
qualities,  that  constitute  the  perfection  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  nature.  * 

203*  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  ancient  moralists^ 
to  establish  such  an  union  between  philosophy  and  the 
fine  arts,  as  might  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue 
every  attraction  which  the  imagination  could  impart  to 
her.  The  effect  which  might  be  produced  in  this  way 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  the  examples  we  daily 
see  of  the  influence  of  associiition  in  conceaimg  the 
meanness  and  deformity  of  fashionable  vices. 

IIL  Of  the  Perception  of  Merit  and  Demerit. 

* 

204.  The  virtuous  actions  performed  by  other  men, 
not  only  excite  in  our  minds  a  benevolent  affection  to- 
wards them,  or  a  disposition  to  promote  their  happiness; 
but  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  agents* 

We  perceive  them  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  love  and 
esteem,  and  that  it  is  morally  right  that  they  should  re- 
ceive their  reward.  We  feel  ourselves  called  on,  to 
make  their  worth  know^n  to  the  world,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure them  the  favor  and  respect  they  deserve  ;  and,  if 
we  allow  it  to  remain  secret,  we  are  conscious  of  injus- 
tice, in  suppressing  the  natural  language  of  the  heart. 

205.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  witnesses  of  an 
act  of  selfishness,  of  cruelty,  or  of  oppression ;  wheth- 
er we  ourselves  are  the  sufferers  or  not ;  we  are  not 
only  inspired  with  aversion  and  hatred  towards  the  de- 
linquent, but  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  indignation 
from  breaking  loose  against  him.  By  this  natural  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  a  check  is  imposed  on  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  individuals ;  and  a  provision  is  made,  even  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  positive  laws,  for  the  good  or- 
der of  society. 

206.  In  our  own  case  ;  when  we  are  conscious  of 
doing  well,  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  esteem 
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and  attachment  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  we  know, 
with  the  evidence  of  a  perception,  that  we  enjoy  the  ap- 
probatbn  of  the  inTisible  witness  of  our  conduct.  Hence 
it  is,  that  we  haye  not  only  a  sense  of  merit,  but  an  anti- 
cipation of  reward,  and  look  forvvaida  lu  Llie  future  with 
increased  confidence  and  hope. 

207.  The  feelings  of  remorse  which  accompany  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  involve,  in  like  manner,  a  sense 
of  ill-desert,  and  an  anticipation  of  future  punishment. 

2QS.  Although,  however,  our  sense  of  Merit  and  De- 
merit must  convince  the  philosopher  of  the  connexion 
which  the  Deity  has  established  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  he  does  not  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that, 
on  particular  occasions,  miraculous  interpositions  are  to 
be  made  in  his  favor.  That  virtue  is,  even  in  this  world, 
the  most  direct  road  to  happiness,  he  sees  to  be  a  fact ; 
but  he  knows  that  the  Deity  governs  by  general  laws  ; 
and  when  he  feels  himself  disappointed  in  the  attainment 
of  his  wishes,  he  acquiesces  in  his  lot,  and  consoles  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  futurity.  It  is  an  error  of  the 
rtdgar  to  expect,  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  sdways  to 
be  connected,  in  particular  instances,  with  good  or  bad 
actions  ; — a  prejudice  which  is  a  source  of  much  disap- 
pointment in  human  life,  but  of  which  the  prevalence  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  alfords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
natural  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  of 
merit 

SECTION  VL 

Of  the  J^orfll  Faculty. 

ARTICLE  THIKD. 

Of  Moral  Obligation. 

209.  AocoRDiffG  to  some  snrstems,  moral  obligation  is 
founded  enturely  on  our  belief,  that  virtue  is  enjoined  by 
the  command  of  God.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
this  belief  impose  an  obligation  ]  Only  one  of  two  an- 
swers can  be  given.  Either,  that  there  is  a  moral  fitness 
that  we  should  conform  our  will  to  that  of  the  Author 
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and  the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  or  that  a  rational 
selMoTe  should  induce  us»  out  of  prudence,  to  study 
eyery  means  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptable  to  the 
almighty  Arbiter  of  happiness  and  misery.   On  the  first 

supposition,  we  reason  in  a  circle.  We  resolve  our 
sense  oi  moral  obligation  into  our  sense  of  religion  ;  and 
the  sense  of  religion  into  that  of  moral  obligation. 

210.  The  other  system  which  makes  virtue  a  mere 
matter  of  prudence,  although^not  so  obviously  unsads- 
factory,  leads  to  consequences  which  sufficiently  show 
that  it  is  erroneous.  Among  others,  it  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, L  That  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  absolves 
from  all  moral  obligation,  excepting  in  so  far  as  we  find 
virtue  to  be  conducive  to  our  present  interest : — 2.  That 
a  being  independently  and  completely  happy,  cannot 
have  any  moral  perceptions,  qr  any  moral  attributes. 

211.  But  farther  ;  the  notions  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment presuppose  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
are  sanctions  of  virtue,  or  additional  motives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  they  suppose  the  existence  of  some  pre- 
vious obligation. 

212.  In  the  last  place  ;  if  moral  obligation  be  consti- 
tuted by  a  regard  to  our  situaiion  in  anotlier  life,  how 
shall  the  existence  of  a  future  state  be  proved  by  the 
light  of  nature  7  or  how  shall  we  discover  what  conduct 
is  acceptable  to  the  Deity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
strongest  argument  for  such  a  state  is  deduced  from  our 
natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  merit  and  demer- 
it ;  and  from  a  comparison  between  these  and  the  gen- 
eral course  of  human  affairs. 

213.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  ask,  why  we  are  bound 
to  practise  virtue  1  The  very  notion  of  virtue  implies 
the  notion  of  obligation.  Every  being,  who  is  conscious 
of  the  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong,  carries 
about  with  him  a  law  which  he  is  bound  to  observe ; 
notwithstanding  he  may  be  in  total  ignorance  of  a  future 
state.  "  What  renders  obnoxious  to  punishment,  is  not 
the  foreknowledge  of  it,  but  merely  the  violating  a 
known  obligation.''  * 


•  Butler. 
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214.  From  what  has  been  stated>  it  follows,  that  the 
moral  faculty,  considered  as  an  active  power  of  the  mind» 
differs  essentially  from  all  the  others  hitherto  enumerat- 
ed. The  least  violation  of  its  authority  fills  us  with  re- 
morse. On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  sacrifices  we 
make,  in  obedience  to  its  suggestions,-  the  greater  are 
our  satisiaction  and  triumph. 

215.  The  supreme  authority  of  conscience,  although 
beautifully  described  by  many  of  the  ancient  moralists, 
was  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  modern  writers,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  Ethics,  till  the 
time  of  Dr.  Butler.  Too  little  stress  is  laid  on  it  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  and  the  omission  is  the  chief  defect 
of  his  philosophy. 

216.  If  this  distinction  between  the  moral  faculty  and 
our  other  active  powers,  be  acknowledged,  it  is  of  the 
less  consequence  what  particular  theory  we  adopt  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas  :  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Smithy  though  he  resolves  moral  approbation  ulti- 
mately into  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  represents  the  su- 
premacy of  conscience  as  a  principle  which  is  equally 
essential  to  all  the  different  systems  that  have  been  pro- 
posed on  the  subject.  "  Upon  whatever  we  suppose 
our  moral  faculties  to  be  founded,  whether  upon  a  cer- 
tain modificaUon  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct, 
called  a  moral  sense,  or  upon  some  other  principle  of 
our  nature,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  given  us 
for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  this  life.  They  carry 
along  with  them  the  most  evident  badges  of  this  author- 
ity,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up  within  us  to  be 
the  Supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actions,  to  superintend 
all  our  senses,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  judge  how 
far  each  of  them  was  either  to  be  indulged  or  restrain- 
ed. It  is  the  pecuhar  office  of  these  faculties  to  judge, 
to  bestow  censure  or  applause  upon  all  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature." 
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SECTION  vn. 

OJ  Man's  Free  Jlgency. 

217.  All  the  fonegoing  inquiries  concerning  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  he 

has  a  fl  u edom  of-  choice  between  good  and  evil  ;  and 
that  when  he  deliberately  pcrtbrms  an  action  which  he 
knows  to  l)e  wrong,  he  renders  himself  justly  obnoxious 
to  punishment.  That  this  supposition  is  agreeable  to 
the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind,  will  not  be  dis* 
puted. 

218.  From  Teiy  early  ages,  indeed,  the  truth  of  the 
supposition  has  been  called  in  question  by  a  few  specu* 

lative  men,  who  have  contended,  that  the  actions  we 
perform  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  constitutions  of 
our  minds,  operated  on  by  the  circumstances  of  our  ex- 
ternal situadon  ;  and  that  what  we  commonly  call  moral 
delinquencies  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  destiny,  as  the 
corporeal  or  intellectual  (][ualities  we  have  received  from 
nature.  The  ai^ument  m  support  of  this  doctrine  has 
been  proposed  in  various  forms,  and  has  been  frequent- 
ly  urged  with  the  confidence  of  demonstration* 

219.  Among  those,  however,  who  hold  the  language 
of  Necessitarians,  an  important  distinction  must  be  made; 
as  some  of  them  not  only  admit  the  reality  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, but  insist,  that  it  is  on  their  hypotliesis  alone, 
that  these  distinctions  are  conceivable.  With  such  men, 
the  scheme  of  necessity  may  be  a  harmless  opinion  : 
and  there  is  even  ground  for  suspecting,  that  it  might 
be  found  to  di£fer  from  that  of  their  antagonists,  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality,  if  due  pains  were  taken  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  and  ambiguous  terms, 
which  have  been  employed  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

220.  By  other  philosophers,  the  consequtnres  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  sys- 
tem, have  been  admitted  in  all  their  extent ;  or  rather, 
the  system  has  been  inculcated,  with  a  view  to  establish 
these  consequences.   When  proposed  in  this  form,  it 
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furnishes  the  most  interesting  subject  of  discussion, 
which  ean  employ  human  ingenuity  ;  and  upon  which 

our  speculative  opinions  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  very 
materially  both  our  conduct  and  our  happiness. 

221.  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  wrote  .towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  observes,  that  the  scepticism  which 
flourished  in  his  time,  grew  up  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  all  actions  and  events,  as  from  its 
proper  root"  The  same  remark  will  be  found  to  apply 
to  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  present  age. 

222.  It  is  sufficient,  in  these  Outlines,  to  mark  the 
place  which  the  question  seems  naturally  to  occupy  in 
the  order  of  study.  Detached  hints  would  throw  but 
little  additional  light  on  a  controversy,  which  has  been 
industriously  darkened  by  all  the  powers  of  sophistry. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  OUR  OUTT. 

223.  The  different  theories  which  have  been  propos- 
ed concerning  the  nature  of  Virtue,  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  attempts  to  trace  all  the  branches  of  our  duty  to  one 
principle  of  action;  such  as  a  rational  Self-love,  Benev- 
olence, Justice,  or  a  disposition  to  obey  the  will  of  God. 

224.  In  order  to  avoid  those  partial  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  naturally  take  their  rise  from  an  excessive 
love  of  simplicity,  the  following  inquiries  proceed  upon 
an  arrangement,  which  has,  in  all  as^es,  recommended  it- 
self to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  This  arransre- 
ment  is  founded  on  the  different  objects  to  which  our 
duties  relate.  1.  The  Deity.  2.  Our  Fellow-creatures. 
And,  3.  Ourselves. 
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SECTION  L 

» 

Of  the  Duties  which  respect  the  Deittf. 

225.  As  our  duties  to  God  must  be  inferred  from  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him,  and  as  our  idea  of  this 
relation  depends  on  our  conceptions  of  his  nature  and 
attributes,  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  Natural 
Religion  forms  a  necessary  introduction  to  this  section. 

WBXUUntMMY  IVitUIRT  INTO  TKB  PRIKCIF&Bi  OF  HATUBAXi  BKLIGIOIT. 

iUftTICLE  FIRST. 

Of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity. 

226*  On  this  subject  two  modes  of  reasoning  have 

been  employed,  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  titles  of  the  Arguments  a  priori  and  a  posteriori. 

227.  The  argument  a  priori  has  been  enforced  with 
singular  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  particular  man- 
ner of  stating  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to 
him  by  the  following  passage  in  JNewton's  Principia. 

.£ternus  est  et  infinitus,  omnipotens  et  omnisciens ; 
id  est»  durat  ab  SBterno  in  aetemum,  et  adest  ab  infinite 
ad  infinitum.  Non  est  aetemitas  et  infinitas,  sed  setemus 
et  infinitus  ;  non  est  duratio  et  spatium,  sed  Jurat  et 
adest.  Durat  semper,  et  adest  ubique,  et  existendo 
semper  et  ubique,  durationem  et  spatium  constituit."  * 
Proceeding  on  the  same  principles,  Dr.  Clarke  argues, 
that  space  and  time  are  only  abstract  conceptions  of 
an  immensity  and  eternity,  which  force  themselves  on 
our  belief ;  and,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not  sub- 
stances, they  must  be  the  attributes  of  a  Being  who  is 
necessarily  immense  and  eternal."  "  These,"  says  Dr. 
Reid,  "  are  the  speculations  of  men  of  superior  genius  ; 
but  whether  they  be  as  solid  as  they  are  sublime  ;  or 
whether  they  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination  in  a  re- 
gion beyond  the  limits  of  human  understanding,  I  am 
unable  to  determine.'' 


*  Newton  Mic  Scholniqi  genftile. 
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228.  Without  calling  in  question  the  solidity  of  Clarke's 
demonstration,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  argu- 
ment a  posteriori  is  more  level  to  the  comprehension  of 
ordmary  men,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  philosopher 
himseUT  Indeed,  in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  the  presump- 
tion is  strongly  in  favor  of  that  mode  of  reasoning  which 
is  the  most  simple  and  obvious.  "  Quicquid  nos  vel  me- 
liores  vel  beatiores  facturum  est,  aut  in  aperto,  aut  in 
proximo,  posuit  natura.'* 

229.  The  existence  of  a  Deity,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  intuitive  truth.  It  requires  the  exercise 
of  our  reasoning  powers  to  present  it,  in  its  full  force,  to 
the  mind.  But  the  process  of  reasoning  consists  only 
of  a  single  step ;  and  the  premises  belong  to  that  class 
of  first  principles,  which  form  an  essentisd  part  of  the 
human  constitution,  (§  70.  (3.)  These  premises  are 
two  in  number.  The  one  is,  that  every  thing  which  be- 
gins to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The  other,  that  a 
combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  particular  end,  im- 
plies intelligence. 

I.  Of  the  FomdaHans  of  our  Reasonir^  from' the  Effect 
to  the  Came,  and  of  the  Emdeneea  of  Active  Power  ex- 

lubUed  in  Uic  Unwerse, 

230.  It  was  before  observed,  (Introd.  §  3.)  that  our 

knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature  is  entirely  the  result 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  we  perceive  such  a  connexion  between 
two  successive  events,  as  might  enable  us  to  infer  the 
one  from  the  other  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

231.  From  this  principle,  which  is  now  very  general- 
ly admitted  by  philosophers,  Mr.  Hume  has  deduced  an 
objection  to  the  argument  a  posteriori  for  the  existence  of 
the  Deity.  After  having  proved  that  we  cannot  get  the 
idea  of  necessary  connexion,  from  examining  the  con- 
junction between  any  two  events  ;  he  taiies  for  granted, 
that  w  e  have  no  other  idea  of  Cause  and  Etiect,  tlian  of 
two  successive  events  which  are  invariably  conjoined ; 
that  we  have  therefore  no  reason  to  think,  that  any  one 
event  in  nature  is  necessarily  connected  with  another,  or 
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to  infer  the  operation  oi  power  from  the  changes  which 
we  observe  in  fhe  universe* ' 

232*  To  perceive  the  connexion  between  Mr.  Hume's 
premises  and  his  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect, 

that,  according  to  his  system,  **  all  our  ideas  are  nothing 
but  copies  of  our  impressions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  thing,  which  we 
have  not  antecedently  felt,  either  by  our  external  or  in- 
ternal senses."    Having  proved,  therelore,  that  external 
objects,  as  they  appear  to  our  senses,  give  us  no  idea  of 
power  or  of  necessary  connexion,  and  also  that  this  idea 
cannot  be  copied  from  any  internal  impression,  (that  is, 
cannot  be  derived  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,)  he  thinks  himself  warranted  to  con- 
clude, that  we  have  no  such  idea.    "  One  event,'^  says 
he,  "  follows  another,  but  we  never  observe  any  tie  be- 
tween them.    They  seem  conjoined,  but  neyer  cotinected. 
And  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing,  which  never 
appeared  to  our  outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the 
necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be,  That  we  have  no  idea 
of  connexion  or  power  at  all ;  and  that  these  words  are 
absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either 
in  philosophical  reasonings  or  common  life." 

233.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  reject  as  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible, a  w^ord  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages  ; 
merely  because  it  expresses  an  idea,  for  the  origin  of 
which  we  cannot  account  upon  a  particular  philosophi- 
cal system  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  system  was  not  perfectly  complete,  than 
that  all  mankind  should  have  agreed  in  employing  a  word 
which  conveyed  no  meaning  1 

234.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter 
into  particular  discussions,  that  it  coincides,  in  the  main, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  to  which  some  objections, 
which  appear  to  be  insurmountable,  were  formerly  sta- 
ted, (§  194.)  Upon  neither  theory  is  it  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  those  simple  notions,  which  arje  not 
received  immediately  by  any  external  sense,  nor  derived 
immediately  from  our  own  consciousness  ;  but  which 
are  necessarily  formed  by  the  mind,  while  we  are  ex- 
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ercising  our  intellectual  powers  upon  their  proper  ob- 
jects. 

235.  Thes^  very  slight  hints  are  sufficient  to  show, 
that  we  are.not  entitled  to  dispute  the  reaUty  of  our 
idea  of  pow^r,  because  we  cannot  trace  it  to  any  of  our 
senses.    The  only  question  is,  if  it  be  certain,  that  we 

annex  any  idea  to  the  word  potcer,  different  from  that  of 
mere  succession  1  The  follow  ing  considerations,  among 
many  others,  prove,  that  the  import  of  these  two  ex- 
pressions is  by  no  means  the  same. 

(1.)  It  we  had  no  idea  of  cause  and  effect  different 
from  that  of  mere  succession,  it  would  appear  to  us  no 
less  absurd  to  suppose  two  events  disjoined,  which  we 
have  constantly  seen  connected,  than  to  suppose  a 
change  to  take  place  without  a  cause.  The  former  sup- 
position, however,  is  easy  in  all  cases  whatever.  The 
latter  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  impossible. 

(2.)  Our  experience  of  the  estabhshed  connexions  of 
physical  events  is  by  far  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  our 
belief,  that  every  change  must  have  a  cause.  Mr.  Hume 
himself  has  observed,  that  "  the  vulgar  always  include 
the  idea  of  C(mtiguUy  in  place  m  the  idea,  of  causation;" 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  conceive  matter  to  produce 
its  effects  by  impulse  alone.  If  therefore  every  change 
which  had  fallen  under  our  notice,  had  b(^en  preceded 
by  apparent  impulse,  experience  might- have  taught  us  to 
conclude,  from  observing  a  change,  that  a  previous  im- 
pulse had  been  given  ;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  no- 
tion of  a  came,  that  a  cause  had  operated  to  produce 
this  effect.  Of  the  changes,  however,  which  we  see, 
how  small  a  number  is  produced  by  apparent  impulse  1 
And  yet,  in  the  case  of  every  change,  without  exception, 
we  have  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  operation  of 
some  cause.  How  shall  we  explain,  on  iMr.  Hume's 
principles,  the  foundation  of  this  conviction,  in  cases  in 
which  impulse  has  apparently  no  share  ? 

236.  The  question,  however,  still  recurs  ;  In  what 
manner  do  we  acquu*e  the  idea  of  Causation,  Power,  or 
Efficiency  1  But  this  quesdon,  if  the  foregomg  observa- 
tions be  admitted,  is  comparatively  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  as  the  doubts  which  may  arise  on  the  subject. 
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tend  only,  (without  affecting  the  reality  of  the  idea  or 
notion)  to  expose  the  defects  of  particular  philosophical 
systems. 

237.  The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  seems 

to  be,  that  the  idea  of  causation,  or  of  power,  necessa- 
rily accompanies  the  perception  of  change,  in  a  way 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  sensation  imphes 
a  being  who  feels,  and  thought,  a  being  who  thinks.  A 
power  of  begiaiiing  motion,  for  example,  is  an  attribute 
of  mind,  no  less  than  sensation  or  thought ;  and  wher- 
ever motion  commences,  we  have  evidence  that  mind 
has  operated. 

238.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  divine 

power  is  constantly  exerted  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  and  to  suppose  that  one  and  the 
same  cause  pi-oduces  that  infmite  multiplicity  of  eflects 
which  are  every  moment  taking  place  in  the  universe? 

239.  In  order  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  which  has 
been  thought,  bjr  manv,  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious 
examination,  various  njrpotheses  have  been  proposed. 
The  most  important  of  these  may  be  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

(1.)  That  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  result  of 
certain,  active  powers  essentially  inherent  in  matter. 
This  doctrine  is  commonly  called  MidcrkiUsm, 

(2.)  That  they  result  from  certain  active  powers 
communicated  to  matter  at  its  first  formation* 
*  (3.)  That  they  take  place  in  consequence  of  general 
laws  established  by  the  Dei^. 

(4.)  That  they  are  produced  by  **  a  vital  and  spiritu- 
al,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent,  created  by  the 
Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes."  * 

(5.)  That  they  are  produced  by  minds  connected 
with  the  particles  of  matter. 

(6.)  That  the  universe  is  a  machine,  formed  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  Deity  ;  and  that  the  multipUcity  of  ef- 
fects which  take  place,  may  perhaps  have  all  proceeded 
from  one  single  act  of  his  power. 

240.  These  different  hypotheses,  (some  of  which 
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will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  resolve  into  unmeaning 
or  unintelligible  propositions,  and  all  of  which  are  liable 
to  msurmountable  objections,)  have  been  adopted  by 
ingenious  men,  in  preference  to  the  simple  and  sublime 
doctrine,  which  supposes  the  order  of  the  universe  to  be 
not  only  at  first  established,  but  every  moment  main- 
tained by  the  incessant  agency  of  one  supreme  Mind  ; 
— a  doctrine,  against  which  no  objection  can  be  stated, 
but  what  is  founded  on  prejudices  resulting  from  our 
own  imperfections.  This  doctrine  does  not  exclude 
the  possibihty  of  the  Deity's  acting  occasionally  by  sub- 
ordinate agents  or  instruments. 

241.  The  observations,  indeed,  hitherto  made,  are  not 
sufficient  of  themselves,  to  authorize  us  to  form  any 
conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  God  ;  but  whc  a 
properly  illustrated,  they  will  be  found  to  warrant  fully 
the  followino;  inference  :  That  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  indicate  the  constant  agency  of  powers  which 
cannot  belong  to  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
indicate  the  constant  agency  of  Mind.  Whether  these 
phenomena,  when  compared  together,  bear  marks  of  a 
diversity  or  of  an  unity  of  design  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
whether  they  suggest  the  government  of  one  almighty 
Ruler,  or  of  a  plurality  of  independent  divinities,  arc  in- 
quiries which  belong  to  the  next  head  of  oui'  argument 

IL  Of  the  Evidences  of  Design  exhibited  in  the  Lhmerse. 

242.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  drawn  from 
the  Order  of  the  universe,  is  commonly  called  the  argu- 
ment from  Final  Causes.  The  expression,  (which  was 
first  introduced  by  Aristotle)  is  far  from  being  proper  ; 
but  is  retained  in  this  treatise,  in  compliance  with  estab- 
lished use. 

243.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  argu- 
ment from  Final  Causes,  when  reduced  to  a  syllogism, 
contains  two  propositions.  The  major  is.  That  Design 
may  be  traced  from  its  effects  :  The  minor.  That  there 
are  appearances  of  Design  in  the  universe.  The  an- 
cient sceptics,  he  says,  granted  the  first,  but  denied  the 
second.   The  modems  (in  consequence  of  the  discove- 
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ries  in  natural  philosophy)  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
the  ground  which  their  predecessors  maintained,  and 
have  disputed  the  major  proposition. 

244.  Among  those  who  have  denied  the  possibility  of 
tracing  design  from  its  effects,  Mr.  Hume  is  the  most 
eminent.  According  to  him,  all  such  inferences  are  in- 
conclusive, being  neither  demonbtiable  by  reasoning, 
nor  cleducible  from  experience. 

245.  In  examining  Mr.  Hume's  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Reid  admits,  that  the  inferences  we  make  of  de- 
sijp  from  its  effects,  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning  or 
of  experience :  but  still  he  contends,  that  such  inferen- 
ces may  be  made  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  equal  to 
what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  attain  in  any  instance 
whatever.  The  opinions  we  form  of  the  talents  of  other 
men  ;  nay,  our  belief  that  other  men  are  intelligent  be- 
ings, are  founded  on  this  very  iiiltrence  of  design  from 
its  effects.  Intelligence  and  design  are  not  objects  of 
our  senses,  and  yet  we  judge  of  them  every  moment 
from  external  conduct  and  behaviour,  with  as  little  hes- 
itation as  we  pronounce  on  the  existence  of  what  we 
iomiediately  perceive. 

246.  Other  philosophers  have  opposed  the  major 
proposition  of  the  syllogism,  by  an  argument  some^vilal 
different.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  any  de- 
sign, it  is  necessary  (they  observe)  to  know,  first,  what 
end  the  artist  proposes  to  himself,  and  then,  to  examine 
the  means  which  he  has  emjpioyed  to  accomplish  it.  But 
in  the  universe  all  we  see  is,  that  certain  things  are  ac- 
compUshed,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  a  plan  previously  proposed.  A  stone  thrown 
at  random  must  necessarily  hit  one  object  or  another. 
When  we  see,  therefore,  such  an  effect  produced,  we 
are  not  entit4ed,  independently  of  other  information,  to 
praise  the  dexterity  of  the  marksman. 

247.  Among  a  great  variety  of  considerations,  which 
might  be  urged  in  reply  to  this  objection,  the  following 
seem  to  deserve  particular  attention* 

(1.)  Although  from  a  single  effect,  we  may  not  be 
entitled  to  infer  intelligence  in  the  cause,  yet  the  case  is 
different,  when  we  iace  a  niunber  of  causes  conspiring  to 
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one  end.  We  here  see  not  onl^  that  an  effect  takes 
place,  hut  have  an  intuitive  conviction,  that  this  was  the 
very  effect  intended.  From  seeing  a  single  stone  strike 
an  object,  we  may  not  be  authorized  to  conclude  that 
this  was  the  object  »med  at.  But  what  conclusion 
should  we  draw,  if  we  saw  the  same  object  invariably 
hit  by  a  number  of  stones  thrown  in  succession  ? 

(2.)  A  muhiplicitv  of  cases  niii;]il  be  mentioned,  in 
which  we  have  really  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
wisdom  of  nature  with  the  ends  to  which  it  is  directed. 
Of  this  many  remarkable  examples  occur  in  the  economy 
of  the  human  body*  When  any  accident  or  disease  in- 
jures ourframe»  it  is  well  known  that  the  body  possesses 
within  itself  a  power  of  alleviating  or  remedying  the 
evil.  In  such  instances,  we  not  only  see  an  effect  pro- 
duced ;  but  we  see  the  operation  of  natural  causes  di- 
rected to  the  particular  purpose  ol  restoring  the  health- 
ful state  of  the  system. 

(3.)  There  are  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  animal 
economy,  in  which  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  differ- 
ent instances,  by  very  different  means  ;  and  in  which, 
of  consequence,  we  nave  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  wisdom  of  Nature  with  the  ends  she  has  in  view. 

Art  and  means,"  says  Baxter,  "  are  designedly  multi- 
plied, that  we  might  not  take  it  for  the  effect  of  chance : 
and  in  some  cases,  the  method  itself  is  different,  that 
we  might  see  it  is  not  the  effect  of  absurd  necessity." 
The  science  of  comparative  anatomy  furnishes  beautiful 
confirmations  of  the  foregoing  doctrine.  From  observ- 
ing  the  effect  produced  by  a  particular  oi  gan  in  the  case 
of  any  one  animal,  we  might  not  perhaps  be  warranted 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  in  order  to  produce  this  effect, 
that  the  organ  was  contrived.  But  when,  in  the  case  of 
different  species  of  animals,  we  see  the -same  ellect 
brought  about  by  means  extremely  different,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  doubt,  that  it  was  this  common  end 
which  in  all  these  instances,  Nature  had  in  view.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  comparing  the  anatomy  of  different  tribes 
of  animals,  we  find  that  the  differences  observable  in 
their  structure  have  a  reference  to  their  way  of  life,  :uiJ 
the  habits  for  which  they  are  destined  ;  so  that,  ixom 
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knowing  the  latter,  we  might  be  able,  in  particular  cases* 
to  frame  conjectures  a  priori  concerning  the  former. 

248.  From  the  foregoing  hints,  it  sufficiently  appears, 
that  design  may  be  inferred  from  its  effects  ;  and,  also, 

that  design  may  be  traced  in  various  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  an  actual  examiiKuion  of  the  means  employ- 
ed to  accomplish  particular  ends.  Another  inquiry, 
however,  and  a  still  more  important,  remains,  to  consid- 
er the  characters  of  this  design,  as  it  is  displayed  in  the 
universe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  consider,  how  far  the 
design  seems  to  indicate  Wisdom ;  and  whether  it  seems 
to  operate  in  conformity  to  One  anifonn  plan.  The  first 
investigation  is  useful,  by  its  tendency  to  elevate  our 
conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  the  second  is 
necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  his  Unity. 

249.  The  study  of  philosophy,  in  all  its  various 
branches,  both  natural  and  moral,  affords,  at  every  step, 
a  new  illustration  of  the  subject  to  which  these  investi- 
gations relate  ;  insomuch  that  the  truths  of  natural  reli- 
gion gain  an  accession  of  evidence,  from  every  addition 
that  is  made  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Hence, 
in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  devote  themselves, 
with  fair  and  caudid  minds,  to  the  pursuits  of  science, 
there  is  a  gradual  progress  of  hghtand  conviction,  keep- 
ing pane  with  the  enlargement  of  their  information  and 
of  their  views  ;  and  hence,  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  influence  which  these  truths  have,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society,  on  the  minds  pf  the  multitude,  will 
continually  increase,  in  proportion  as  the  order  of  the 
material  universe  shall  be  more  fully  displayed  by  the 
discoveries  of  philosophy,  and  as  the  plan  of  providence, 
in  the  administration  of  human  affairs,  shall  be  more 
completely  unfolded  in  the  future  history  of  our  species. 

250.  In  considering  the  universe,  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  unity  of  God,  it  is,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  satisfactory  to  trace  the  relations  which 
different  parts  of  it  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  remark 
the  concurrence  of  things  apparently  unconnected  and 
even  remote,  in  promoting  the  same  benevolent  purpos- 
es. The  following  hints  may  be  of  use  in  suggesting 
reflections  on  this  subject. 
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(1.)  The  adaptation  of  the  bodies  and  of  the  instincts 
of  animals  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world  : — Of  the 
organs  of  respiration,  for  example,  and  of  the  instinct  of 
suction,  to  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  ; — of  the 
momenium  of  light  to  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  ; — of 
the  fabric  of  the  eye  to  the  laws  of  refraction  ; — of  the 
size  and  strength  of  animals  and  vegetables  to  the  laws 
of  gravitauon  and  of  cohesion. 

(2.)  The  adaptation  of  the  bodies  and  of  the  instincts 
of  animals  to  those  particular  climates  and  districts  ol 
the  earth,  for  which  they  are  destined. 

(3.)  The  relations  which  animals  and  vegetables  bear 
to  each  other  ;  the  latter  furnishing  to  the  former,  salu- 
tary food  in  theur  healthful  state,  and  useful  reme<Ues  in 
the  case  of  disease. 

(4.)  The  relations  which  different  tribes  of  animals 
bear  to  each  other  ;  one  tribe  being  the  natural  prey  of 
another  ;  and  each  of  them  liaving  tlieir  insli'uments  ol 
oflcncc  or  defence  provided  accordingly. 

(5.)  The  relations  which  the  periodical  instincts  of 
migrating  animals  bear  to  the  state  of  the  season,  and  to 
the  vegetable  productions,  of  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

251.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  stnkmg, 
when  we  consider  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  nature  of  I\Lui,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  external 
situation*  An  examination,  of  his  perceptive  far ul ties, 
in  particular,  and  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  they  are 
adapted  to  the  structure  and  to  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  opens  a  wide  field  of  curious  speculation. 

252.  The  accommodation  of  his  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  objects  around  hun,  is  no  less  wonderful ; 
and  exceeds  so  far  what  we  observe  in  the  case  of  other 
animals,  as  to  authorize  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  chief- 
ly with  a  view  to  his  happiness  and  improvement,  that 
the  arrangements  of  this  lower  world  were  made. 

253.  There  is  another  view  of  nature  which  tends  re- 
markably to  illustrate  that  unity  of  design,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  beUef  of  the  unity  of  God ; — to  trace 
the  analogies  which  are  observable  in  the  structures  of 
different  tribes  of  animals,  and  even  between  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  or  to  trace  the  analogy 
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which  is  observable  among  many  of  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world. 

254.  It  is  pleasing  to  consider,  that  this  uniform  and 
regular  plan  has  been  found  to  extend  to  the  remotest 
limits  to  which  the  inquiries  of  philosophers  have  reach- 
ed. The  ancients  in  general  supposed,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  were  regulated  by  laws  perfect- 
ly unlike  those  which  obtain  within  the  circle  of  our  ex- 
perience. The  modern  discoveries  have  shown  how 
widely  they  were  mistaken  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  con- 
jecture apriarif  that  their  ideas  on  this  subject  might 
perhaps  be  erroneous,  which  led  the  way  to  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  Every  subsequent  discovery  has  con* 
firmed  the  conjecture. 

255.  Nor  is  it  only  the  more  general  hiws  of  terrestrial 
bodies,  which  extend  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting^,  that  the 
particular  arrangements  of  things,  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
different  planets,  are  not  wholly  unlike  those  which  we. 
observe  on  our  own. 

256.  Amusing  and  interesting  as  these  physical  spec- 
ulations may  be,  it  is  still  more  delightful  to  trace  the 
uniformity  of  design  which  is  displayed  in  the  moral 
world ; — to  compare  the  instincts  of  men  with  those  of 
the  brutes,  and  the  instincts  of  the  different  tribes  of 
brutes,  with  each  other ;  and  to  remark,  amidst  the  as- 
tonishing variety  of  means  which  are  employed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  ends,  a  certain  analogy  characterize 
them  all or  to  observe,  in  the  mmds  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  our  own  spedes,  the  workings  of  the  same 
affections  and  passions,  and  to  trace  the  uiuformity  of 
their  operation  in  men  of  different  ages  and  countries. 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  great  charm  to  what  we  caU 
nature  in  epic  and  dramatic  composition  ;  when  the  poet 
speaks  a  language  to  which  every  heart  is  an  echo ; 
and  which,  amidst  all  the  effects  of  education  and  fash- 
ion, in  modifying  and  disguising  the  principles  of  our 
constitution,  reminds  all  the  various  classes  of  readers  or 
of  spectators,  of  the  existence  of  those  moral  ties  which 
imite  us  to  each  other,  and  to  our  common  Parent. 

257.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
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mark,  that  the  metaphysical  reasonings  which  hare  been 
occasionally  employed  in  the  illustration  of  it,  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  ;  which  (as  was  already  ob- 
served) is  an  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of 
the  two  principles  formeily  mentioned  (§  229.)  The 
scope  of  these,  reasonings  is  not  to  confirm  the  truih  oi 
the  proposition,  but  to  obviate  the  sceptical  cavils  which 
have  been  urged  against  it. 

258.  ReasoniMi;  and  reflection  are  indeed  necessary 
to  raise  the  mind  to  worthy  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  to  cure  it  of  those  prejudices  which  arise 
from  limited  and  erroneous  views  of  nature.  While  men 
confine  their  attention  to  detached  and  insulated  appear- 
anceS)  Polytheism  offers  itself  as  the  most  natural  creed ; 
and  it  is  only  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  that  philosophy 
discovers  to  us  those  maguihcent  views  of  the  universe 
which  connect  together  all  events,  both  physical  and 
morali  as  parts  ol  am  system^  and  conspiring  to  one  end. 


259.  Besibe  the  sceptical  objections^  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  speculation  concerning  Final  Causes,  some 

others  have  been  proposed  with  very  different  views. 
Descartes,  in  particular,  taking  for  granted  the  existence 
of  God,  as  sufficiently  established  by  other  proofs,  has 
rejected  altogether  this  speculation  from  philosophy,  as 
an  impious  and  absurd  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  de- 
signs of  Providence*  Some  observations,  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  occur  in  the  works  of  Maupertuis  and  of 
Buffon.  To  this  class  of  objections  against  Final  Caus- 
es, a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  an 
essay  written  expressly  on  the  subject. 

260.  The  authority  of  Lord  Bacon  has  been  frequent- 
ly quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  these  French 
philosophers.  But  if  his  writings  be  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  censures  he  bestows  on  Aris- 
totie  and  his  followers,  for  their  conjectures  concerning 
the  ends  and  intentions  of  Nature,  are  applicable  only 
to  the  abuse  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Peripatetic  school. 
It  is  a  doctrine,  according  to  him,  which  belongs  proper- 
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ly  to  metaphysics  or  to  natural  theology,  and  not  to  nat- 
ural pbilosopny ;  and  which  contributed  much  to  mislead 
the  Peripatetics  in  their  physical  inquiries*  In  a  wcA 
of  which  it  was  the  principal  aim,  to  exfdain  the  tine 

plan  of  philosophical  investigation,  it  was  necessary  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  blending  physical  and  final 
causes  together,  and  of  substituting  conjectures-  con- 
cerning the  intentions  of  Nature  for  an  account  of  her 
operatiims.  Perhaps  it  was  prudent  even  to  recommend 
the  total  exclusion  of  such  conjectures  from  physics,  in 
an  age  when  the  just  rules  of  inquiry  were  so  imper- 
fectly  understood.  That  Bacon  did  not  mean  to  cen- 
sure the  speculation  about  Final  Causes,  when  confined 
to  iLs  proper  place,  and  applied  to  its  proper  purpose, 
appears  clearly  from  a  variety  of  particular  passages,  as 
well  as  from  the  general  strain  and  tendency  of  his  wri- 
tings. 

26  L  In  the  present  ^e,  when  the  true  method  of 
|>hilosophizing  in  physics  is  pretty  generally  understood} 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  necessary  as  formerly,  to  ban- 
ish  Final  Causes  firom  that  branch  of  science ;  provided 

always  they  be  kept  distinct  from  Physical  Causes,  with 
which  there  is  now  but  little  danger  of  their  beiog  un- 
warily confounded.  If  this  caution  be  attended  to,  the 
consideration  of  Final  Causes,  so  far  from  leading  us 
astray,  may  frequ(ently  be  of  use  in  guiding  our  research- 
es. It  is,  in  fact,  a  mode  of  reasoning  familiar  to  every 
philosopher,  whatever  his  speculative  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  natural  religion  may  be  :  Thus,  in  the  study 
of  anatomy,  every  man  proceeds  on  the  maxim,  that 
nothing  in  the  body  of  an  animal  was  made  in  vain  ;  and 
when  he  meets  with  a  part,  of  which  the  use  is  not  obvi- 
ous, he  feels  himself  dissatisfied,  till  he  discovers  some, 
at  least,  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient,  "  I 
remember,"  says  Mr.  Boyle,  that,  when  I  asked  our 
famous  Harvey  what  were  the  things,  that  induced  him 
to  think  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood  1  he  answered  me, 
that  when  he  took  notice  that  the  valves  in  the  veins  of 
so  many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed,  that  they 
gave  a  free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  contrary 
voju  III.  57 
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way  ;  he  was  invited  to  imagine,  tliat  so  provident  a 
cause  as  Nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves  without 
design  ;  and  no  design  seemed  more  probable,  than  that 
since  the  blood  could  not  well,  because  of  the  interpos* 
log  val?e8i  be  sent  by  the  veins  to  the  limbs,  it  should 
be  sent  through  the  arteries,  and' return  through  the 
veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course  that  way." 

2G2.  An  explanation  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
speculation  concerning  Final  Causes,  in  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  is  still  a  desideraU(m  in  science,  and 
would  form  an  important  addition  to  that  branch  of  lo^c, 
which  professes  to  state  the  ndes  of  philosophical  inves* 
ligation. 

A&TICL£  SECOND. 
Of  iho  Moral  Attrfbutat  of  tli«  Mty. 

263*  The  observations  made  in  the  last  Article  con- 
tain some  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  aigumeht  for 
the  existence  of  God  ;  and  .also  for  his  trnity^  for  his 
power,  and  for  his  wisdom.   Of  the  two  last  of  these 

attributes,  we  justly  say  that  they  are  infinite  ;  that  is, 
that  our  imagination  can  set  no  bounds  to  them,  and  that 
our  conceptions  of  them  always  rise,  in  proportion  as 
our  iaculties  are  cultivated,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  becomes  more  extensive*  The  writers'  on 
Natural  Religion  commonly  ^ve  a  particular  enuinera* 
tion  of  attributes,  which  they  divide  into  die  natural,  llie 
intellectual,  and  the  moral ;  and  of  which  they  treat  at 
length  in  a  systematical  manner.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, whatever  may  be  its  advantages,  conkl  not  be 
adopted  with  propriety  here.  The  remarks  which  fol- 
low are  conlined  to  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  justice  ; — those  attributes  which  constitute  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Deitj,  and  which  render  him  a 
proper  object  of  religious  worship. 

L  Of  the  Evidences  of  B&wvolent  Design  in  the  Universe. 

264.  Our  ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  must 
be  derived  from  our  own  moral  perceptions.   It  is  only 
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by  attending  to  these,  that  we  can  foim  a  conception  of 

what  his  attributes  are  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  strongest  proofs  that  they  reaiiy  belong 
to  him. 

265.  The  peculiar  sentiment  of  approbation  with 
which  we  regard  the  virtue  of  beneficence  in  others, 
and  the.  peculiar  satisfEiction  with  which  we  reflect  on 
-snob  of  our  own  actions  as  have  contributed  to  the  hap^ 
piness  of  manUnd  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  exquisite 
pleasure  accompanying  the  exercise  of  all  the  kind  af- 
lections,  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  benevolence  or 
goodness  as  the  supreme  attribute  of  the  Deity.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  what  other  motive  could 
liare  induced  a  being,  completely  and  independently 
lnqppy»  to  lunre  called  his  creatures  into  existence. 

-SB6*  In  tUs  manner,  without  ai^  examination  of  the 
fact,  we  have  a  strong  presumption  for  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity  ;  and  it  is  only  after  establishing  this  presump- 
tion a  priori,  that  we  can  proceed  to  examine  the  fact, 
with  safety.  It  is  true  indeed,  that,  independently  of 
this  presumption,  the  disorders  we  see  would  not  de- 
monstrate ill  intention  m  the  Author  of  . the  universe ;  as 
it  would  be  stiU  possible  that  the  a^pasent  disorders,  in 
that  small  part  of  it  which  fails  under  bur  observation, 
MgU  contribute  td  the  happiness  and  (he  perfiactiori  of 
the  whole  system.  But  the  contrary  supposition  would 
be  equally  possible  ;  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
good  in  the  universe,  and  that  the  c  ommunication  of  suf- 
fering is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  gov* 
^rned. 

267*  The  argument  for  the  goodness  of  Ood,  derived 
from  our  own  moral  constitution^  and  strengthened  by 
the  .consideration  of  our  ignorance  of  the  plans  of  F^- 
idence,  affords  an  answer  to  all  the  objections  which 

have  been  urged  against  this  attribute  of  the  Deity. 
'  And  the  answer  is  conclusive,  whatever  the  state  of  the 
fact  may  be,  with  respect  tp  the  magnitude  of  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain. 

268.  But  although  this  answer  might  silence  our  ob-  ^ 
jections,  something  more  is  requisite,  on  a  subject  so 
momenbAis,  to  support  our  confidence^  and  to  animate 
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oar  bopet.  If  no  accomit  coidd  be  given  of  the  evib 
of  life,  but  that  they  may  pofliribly  be  good  relatively  to 
the  whole  universe; — still  more,  if  it  should  appear,  that 
the  sufferings  of  life  overbalance  its  enjoyments  ;  it 
could  hardly  be  expected,  that  any  speculative  reason- 
ing wonld  have  much  eftect  in  banishing  the  melancholy 
floggestions  of  scepticisin.  We-  ace  therefore  natnnUy 
ledy  in  the  first  phice,  to  iMoire,  whether  some  exphm*- 
ation  muf  not  be  girni  of  the  origin  of  evil,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  wfaieh  fall  under  our  notice  1  and, 
secondly,  to  compare  together  the  happiness  and  the 
misery  which  the  world  exhibits. 

269.  The  question  concern iog  the  origin  of  evil,  has, 
from  the  eaiiiest  times,  employed  the  ingenuity  of  spec- 
ulative men ;  and  various  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  solve  dto  difficult*  The  saost  celebrated  of  these 
ere- the  following. 

^  (1.)  The  doctrine  of  Pre-existence* 

(2.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Manic  beans, 
•  (3.)  The  doctrine  of  Optimism,      *  * 

270.  According  to  the  first  hypothesis,  the  evils  we 
suffer  at  present  are  punishments  and  expiations  of 
moral  delinquencies,  committed  in  a  former  stage  of  our 
being.  This  hypothesis,  it  is  -obi^ous  (to  iMOtion  no 
other- objection,)  Only  ranoves  the  dificulty  &  litde  dot 
of  sight,  without  affordmg  az^  explanatbn  of  it. 

87 li  The  Manicheans  account  for  the  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  the'  universe,  by  the  opposite  agencies 
of  two  co-eternai  and  independent  principiesj  Their 
doctrine  has  been  examined  and  refuted  by  many  au- 
thors, by  reasonings  a  priori  ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
ot9U  refutations,  is  its  obvious  inconsistency  with  that 
mdcjr  of  design  which  is  every  where  conspicuous  in  nsr 
tiffe« 

272.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Optimists  is, 
that  all  events  are  ordered  for  the  best ;  and  that  the 
evils  which  we  suffer,  are  parts  of  a  great  system  con- 
ducted by  Almighty  power,  imder  the  direction  oi  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness. 

273.  Under  this  general  title,  however,  are  compre- 
hended two  veiy^  different  descriptions  of  phiUunphen ; 
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those  who  iidimt»  snd  thoae  who  deny,  the  fiwedem  of 

human  actions.  The  former  only  contend,  that  every 
thing  is  right,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  God  ;  and  en- 
deavour to  show,  that  the  creation  of  beings  endowed 
with  free-will,  and  consequently  liable  to  moral  delin- 
ipiency  ; — and  the  govmunent  of  the  world  by  generai 
laws,  from  which  occaaiooal  evUa  nuoBt  sesiilty  furnish  no 
solid  chjedkm  ta  the  peifeetkoi  of  the  .imi?ene.  But 
they  hold,  nt  tbeisame  timer'  tfait  ekhough  thepenms^ 
sion  of  mord  ^vfl  does  not  detiraot  from  £e  goooftess  of 
God,  it  is  nevertheless  imputable  to  man  as  a  fault,  and 
renders  him  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment.  This  sys- 
tem (under  a  variety  of  difierent  forms)  has  been,  in  all 
ages,  maintained  by  the  best  and  wisest  philosophers  ; 
who»  while  they  wiece -aaxious  -to  'ViiKlicate  the  perfeo* 
tions  of  the  Deity^  saw  die  importanee  of  staitiag  their 
ddctrine  in  a  manner  connstent  with  men's  free  wll  and 
moral  agency.       r        .  .    .    «  , 

274.  By  some  modem  authors,  the  scheme  of  Op- 
timism has  been  proposed  in  a  form  inconsistent  with 
these  suppositions,  and  which  leads  to  a  justificatioa  of 
moral  evil,  even  with  respect  to  the  delinquent. 

^76^  It  is  of  great  importance^  t&  etiend  to  the  dist 
tinction  beAween  lliese  two  systems ;  Iskecenee  it  is  cus- 
lomary  among  eeqptioel  witeni  le  caiifoiuid  them  studi* 
ously  together,  ittforderio/eistend^tol  bodi  rthat  ridicule 
4io  which  the  latter  is  justly  entitled.  The  scope  of  the 
argument,  as  stated  in  the  former  system^  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  following  hints. 

276.  All  the  different  subjects  of  human  complaint  may 
be  reduced  to  two  classes  ;  Moral  and  Physical  evils. 
The  former  comprehends  those  which  arise  from  ib» 
abuse  of  Free-will ;  the  latter**  those  which  cesult  from 
Ae  established  laws  of  nature^  and  which  man  cannot 
prevent  by  his  own  efforts. 

•  277.  According  to  the  definition  now  given  of  moral 
evil,  the  question,  with  respect  to  its  permission,  is  re- 
duced to  this  ;  Why  was  man  made  a  free  agent?  A 
question  to  which  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reply :  That 
perhaps  the  object  of  the  jDeity,  in  the  government  of 
the  wcM,  is  not  merely  to  communioate.  happiness,  but 
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to  CDfitt  big  cMfttores  to  moral  exceHonde  ^-*<ir  chat  die 
e.njojrmtnt  of  high  <degrae8  of  happiaess  may  perhaps 
iieee^arily  require  the  previous  acquisilaoii  of  Tirtuons 
habits. 

278.  The  sufferings  produced  by  vice  are,  on  this 
supposition,  instances  ot'  the  goodness  of  Godf  HO  less 
than  the  happiness  resulting  from  virtue* 

279«  These  obsenrations  justify  Providence*  hot  oalj 
for  the  permission  of  moral  emit  tan  for  the  penaission 
of  ttan^  thhupi  ^rineh  we  ooniim^ 
■eel  eraSk  How  great  is  die  fNropordoit  of  these,  wlueh 
are  the  obvious  consequences  of  our  vices  and  our  pre- 
judices ;  and  which,  so  far  from  being  a  necessary  part 
of  the  order  of  nature,  seem  intended  to  operate  in  the 
progress  of  human  aiiairs,  as  a  gradual  remedy .  agfiuiiflt 
the  causes  which  piodiice  them  I 
'i^8(L  Some  of  oor  other  complambi  with  reaped  to 
the  lot  of  humanity  will  be  found>  on  exttmiMtioii»  to 
arise  'from  partial  views  of  die  eonatitutieii  of  man,  and 
from  a  want  of  attention  to  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  his  happiness,  or  promote  his  improvement. 

281.  Still,  however,  many  evils  remain,  to  which  the 
foregoing  principles  do  not  apply.  Such  are  those  pro- 
duced by  what  we  commonly  call  the  accidents  of  life  ; 
'4-«eeidientB  from  which  bo  state  of  society,  how  perfect 
joerar^  can  possibly  be  exempted ;  asd  which»  if  thegr 
he  subsennent  to  any  benevolent  purposes,  centrSrate  to 
none  within  th'e  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 

282.  Of  this  class  of  physical  evils,  the  explanation 
must  be  derived  from  the  general  laws  by  which  the  gov- 
ernmeat  of  the  Deity  appears  to  be  conducted.  The 
tendency  of  these  laws  will  be  found»  in  every  instance, 
favorable  to  mler  and  to  happiness ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  employmente  of  philosophy  to  investigate  the 
beneficent  purposes  to  which  they  are  sufaservient  In 
n  world,  however,  which  is  thus  governed,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  are  free  agents,  occasional  inconvenien- 
ces and  misfortunes  must  unavoidably  be  incurred. 

283.  In  the  mean  time,  from  this  influence  of  "  Time 
and  Chance,"  on  human  affairs,  salutary  effects  arise. 
Virtue  is  rendered  disinterested,  and  the .  eharaetars  of 
men  are  more  completely  displayed* 
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fi94«  Mny  of  ovr  moral  qnalities,  ioO)  are  tbe.ffKhiU 

of  habits  which  imply  the  existence  of  physical  evils. 
Patience,  Fortitude,  Humanity,  all  suppose  a  scene,  in 
which  sufferings  are  to  be  endured  in  our  oivnca»e  ;  or 
relieved  in  the  case  of  others. 

i285.  Thus  it  iqppears,  not  only  tbit  pantial  evils  97109 
be  good  with  reaped  to  the  whole  system ;  but  dnl 
their  tendency  tt  beneficial  on  Ihe  whole,  eren  to  that 
small  part  of  it  whicb  we  see. 

286.  The  argument  for  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
arises  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  will  be  much 
strengthened,  if  it  shall  appear  farther,  that  the  sum  of 
happiness  in  human  life  far  exceeds  the  sum  of  misery. 

287.  In  opposition  to  this  conch^ion,  the  pfevalenee 
of  moral  evil  over  moral  good)  m  the  isharacters  of  men, 
has  been  insisted  on  by  many  wrtteis ;  and  in  proof  of 
k  an  appeal-has  been  made  to  the  catalogs  of  crimes 
which  suDy  the  history  of  ^past  ages. 

288.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  adopt,  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  fact^  in  this  particular  instance  ;  no 
objection  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  foregoing  reason- 
ings ;  for  morsd  evil  is  alone  imputable  to  the  being  by 
whom  it  k  committed.  There  is,  however,  110  seocesity 
for  havii^reoontse  to  tlik  evasion.  Corrupted  as  uai^ 
hind  are,  the  proportion  ot-  faaman  hfe  whichiis  spent  ai 
Tioefis  inconsiderable- ^dienreompered  with  the-whsle 
of  its  extent.  History  itself  is  a  proof  of  tiiis  ;  for  the 
events  it  records  are  chiefly  those  which  are  calculated, 
by  their  singularity,  to  engage  the  curiosity  and  to  inter- 
est the  passions  of  the  reader.  In  computing,  besides^ 
the  moral  demerit  of  mankind,  from  their  exiemei  .ac* 
•lions,  a  large  allowance  ought  to  'be  made  for  ertoneons 


1 

ners ;  and  for  habits  contracted  insensibly  in,  early  infiam- 

289.  With  respect  to  the  balance  of  physical  evil  and 
physical  good,  the  argument  is  still  clearer ;  if  it  be  ac- 
knowledged (§  282.)  that  the  general  laws  of  nature  are 
beneficent  in  their  tendency,  and  that  the  inconvenien-- 
cies  which  arise  bom  them  are  only  occasional. 
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MO.  Of  these  occasional  evils,  too,  no  ineonsiderable 

part  may  be  traced  to  the  obstacles,  which  human  insti- 
tutions oppose  to  the  order  of  things  recommended  by 
nature.  How  chimerical  soever  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers concerning  the  perfection  of  legislation  may 
bot  they  are  useful,  at  least,  in  illustrating  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Divine  government. 

SQL  Nor  is  it  only  in  those  laws  which  regulate  the 
more  essential  interests  of  mankind,  that  a  beneficent 
intention  may  be  traced.  What  a  rich  provision  is  made 
for  our  enjoyment,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  imagination,  and  of  the  heart  ;  and  how  httle 
do  they  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune  !  The  posi- 
tive accommodation  of  our  sensitive  powers  to  the  scene 
we  occupy,  is  still  more  wonderful : — Of  the  organ  of 
smell,  for  example,  to  the  perfumes  of  the  vegetable 
world  ;  of  the  taste,  to  the  endlessi  profusion  of  luiraries 
which  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters  afford  ;  of  the 
ear,  te  the  melodies  of  the  birds  ;  of  the  eye,  to  all  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  visible  creation. 

292.  Among  these  marks  of  beneficence  in  the  frame 
of  man,  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  with  respect  to 
Habits,  must  not  be  omitted.  So  great  is  their  influence, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  situation  to  vrhich  Jiis  wishes 
may  not  be  gradually  reconciled ;  nay,  vrhere  he  W31 
not  find  himself,  in  time,  more  comfortable,  than  in  those 
which  are  looked  up  to  with  envy  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. By  this  power  of  accommodation  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, a  remedy  is,  in  part,  provided  for  the  occa- 
sional evils  resulting  from  the  operation  of  general  laws* 
-  293.  In  judging  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  pla- 
ced in  situations  very  different  from  ourown,due  alfow- 
ances  are  seldom  made  for  the  effects  of  habit ;  and,  of 
consequence,  our  estimates  of  the  happiness  of  Itfe  fidi 
short  greatly  of  the  truth. 

IL      the  Evidences  of  the  Moral  Government  of  the 

Deity. 

294.  It  was  before  remaiked,  (§  264.)  that,  as  our 
first  ideas  of.  the  moral  attributes  of  Grod  are  derived 
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from  our  own  moral  perceptions^  so  it  is  from  the  con* 
sideration  of  these,  that  the  strongest  proofs  of  lus  attri* 

butes  arise. 

295.  The  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong,  as 
was  formerly  observed,  (§  195.)  is  apprehended  by  the 
mind  to  be  eternal  and  immutable,  no  less  than  the  dis- 
tinction between  mathematical  Truth  and  Falsehood. 
To  argue,  therefore,  from  our  own  moral  judgments,  to 
the  aidministration  of  the  Dei^,  cannot  be  justly  censor* 
ed  as  a  rash  extension,  to  the  Divine  nature,  of  sugges- 
tions resulting  from  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  our  own 
minds. 

296.  The  power  we  have  of  conceiving  this  distinc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  raise 
us  above  the  brutes  ;  and  the  sense  of  obhgation  which 
it  involves,  possesses  a  distinguished  pre-eminence  over 
all  our  other  principles  of  action,  (§  214.)  To  act  in 
conformity  to  our  sense  of  rectitude  is  plainly  the  high-- 
est  excellence  which  our  nature  is  capaole  of  attaining  ; 
nor  can  we  avoid  extending  the  same  rule  of  estimation 
to  all  intelligent  beings  whatever. 

297.  Besides  these  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the 
Divine  attributes,  (which  seem  to  be  implied  in  our  very 
perception  of  moral  distinctions,)  there  are  others  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  them,  which  continually  force  them* 
selves  on  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  our  moral  judg- 
ments, both  with  respect  to  our  own  conduct  and  that  of 
other  men.  The  reverence,  which  we  feel  to  be  due  to 
the  admonitions  of  Conscience  ;  the  sense  of  merit  and 
demerit,  which  accompanies  our  good  and  bad  actions  ; 
the  warm  interest  we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the  virtu- 
tuous  ;  the  indignation  we  feel  at  the  occasional  tri- 
umphs of  successful  villany  ; — all  imply  a  secret  ponvic-. 
tion  of  the  moral  administration  of  the  universe. 

298.  An  examination  of  the^ordinary  course  of  huioan 
affairs  adds  to  the  force  of  these  considerations  ;  and 
furnishes  a  proof  from  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
seemingly  promiscuous  distribution  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  this  life,  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  vice,  are  the  great  objects  of  all  the  general 
laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed.   The  disorders, 
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in  the  mean  time,  wkich,  in  6uch  a  world  as  ours,  cannot 
fail  to  arise  in  paiticnlar  instances ;  when  they  are  com^ 

pared  with  our  natuiTil  sense  of  good  and  of  ill  desert, 
afford  a  presumption,  that  in  a  future  state  the  moral 
government,  which  we  see  begun,  here,  will  be  carried 
inio  complete  execution* 

ARTICLE  THIRD, 
or  ft  FotQie  Slite. 

299.  The  consideration  of  the  Divine  attributes  natu- 
rally leads  our  thoughts  to  the  future  prospects  of  man, 
and  to  the  sequel  of  that  plan  of  moral  government, 
which  we  see  plainly  begun  here  ;  and  which,  our  own 
moral  constitution,  joined  to  our  conclusions  concerning 
the  perfections  of  uod,  afibrd  us  the  strongest  intima- 
tions,  will  be  more  completely  unfolded  in  some  subse* 
quent  stage  of  our  being.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  of  a 
future  state  seems  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imphed  in 
every  s)  su  m  of  religious  belief  ;  for  why  were  we  ren- 
dered capable  of  elevating  our  thoughts  to  the  Deity,  if 
all  our  hopes  are  to  terminate  here  ;  or  why  were  we 
furnished  with  powers  which  range  through  die  infinity 
of  space  and  of  time,  if  our  lot  is  to  be  Sie  same  with 
that  of  die  beasts  which  perish  f  But  although  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  be  implied  in  every  scheme  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  truths  of  religion  are  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Even  absolute  Athe- 
ism does  not  destroy  all  the  arguments  for  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  an  over-ruling 
intelligence  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  which  no  man  can  deny, 
that  there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of 
human  a&bs,  and  diat,  even  in  this  world,  we  see  mani- 
fest indications  of  a  connexion  between  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. Why  may  not  necessity  continue  that  existence 
it  at  first  gave  birth  to  ;  and  why  may  not  the  connexion 
between  virtue  and  happiness  subsist  for  ever? 
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h  Of  the  jStrgwnent  for  a  Ffdure  State  derwed  from  the 

Jfature  q/^  MSnd. 

300.  In  collecting  the  various  evidences  which  the 
light  of  nature  affords  for  a  future  state,  too  much  stress 
has  commonly  been  laid  upon  the  soul's  Immateriality. 
Tbe  proper  use  of  that  cloctrme  is  not  to  demonstrate 
that  the  soul  is  physically  and  necessarily  immortal ;  but 
to  refute  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  possibility  of  its  existing,  in  a  separate  state  from  the 
body.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Mind 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  us  any  positive  argument 
on  the  subject ;  yet,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  tha  body  does  not  necessarily  infer  the  extmctiQii 
ef  ^e  sold ;  still  mare,  if  it  can  be  shown,  tfa^it  tho 
ptesumptioa  is  in  lavor  of  die  contrary  supposition,  the 
moral  proofs  of  a  future  retribution  will  meet  with  a  more 
easy  reception,  when  the  doctrine  is  freed  from  the  met- 
aphysical difficulties  which  it  has  been  apprehende4  to 
involve. 

301.  It  was  before  remarked,  (§  12.)  that  our  notions 
t^th  of  body  and  Mind  are  merely  relative  ;  that 
know  the  one  only  by  its  sensiUe  q^aliti^S|.  and  the  otlvr 
er  by  the  operations  of  which  we  are  qoqscious.  To  s^yj 
^erefore,  of  MUid,  that  it  is  not  inaterii^,  is  to  s^flSnn* » 
prq[>osition,  the  tnttb  of  which  is  involved  in  the  only 
conceptions  of  Matter  aud  of  ]VIind  Jhj^t  we  are  capable 
of  forming. 

302.  The  doubts  that  have  been  suggested,  with  re- 
spect to  the  essential  distinction  between  Matter  apd 
Jilind,  deniv^  all  the^  plausibility  frckm4h^  Jiabits  of  uh 
attention  we  i^^uire  in  early  in^wa^y  to  qvas  Qpi€mt||l,^qpc^ 
t^Uifimt*  It  was  plainly  the  iiiteiitj(^n  of  Ni^tnre»  ib^  Mff 
thoughts  should  be  habitually  direiote4  tQ  tbiAgs  extori 
nal ;  and>  nccordmgly,  the  bqlk  of  m&inkind  are  not  only 
disposed  to  overlook  the  intellectual  phenomena,  but  are 
incapable  of  that  degree  of  reflection  which  is  necessa- 
ry for  their  examination.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we 
begin  tQ  ^udy  wr  qw4  ifttern?J  pqnstitqtip^,  w^  find  tbei 
fiiots  \t  pfpese^ts  to  u$  $o  very  intimately  associated  in 
ow.<5Ww:^pti9»P  witji  ^fi.qiv^liti^f  (>f  |#ter,  th«<  ii  .jg 
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impossible  for  us  to  draw  distinctly  and  steadily  the  line 
between  them.  The  tendency  which  all  men  have  to 
refer  the  sensation  of  color  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is 
excited,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  come  to  be  blended  in*  our 
apprehensions* 

SOS.  If  these  remarks  be  well  founded,  the  prejudt 
CCS  which  give  support  to  the  scheme  of  Materialism, 
are  not  likely  to  be  cured  by  any  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, how  clear  and  conclusive  soever,  so  long  as  the 
judgment  continues  to*  be  warped  by  such  obstmate  as- 
sociations as  have  just  been  mentioned.  A  habit  of  re- 
fleeting  on  the  laws  of  thought,  as  ihey  are  to  be  col- 
lected from  our  own  consciousness,  together  with  a  hab- 
it of  resisting  those  illusions  of  the  fancy,  which  lead 
superiicial  inquirers  to  substitute  analogies  for  facts,  wiB 
gradually  enable  us  to  make  the  phenomena  of  Matter 
and  those  of  Mind  distinct  objects  of  attention  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  this  liappens,  the  absurdity  of  Materialism  must 
appear  intuitively  obvious. 

304.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  our  early  familiarity  with 
material  objects,  and  our  early  habits  of  ihattention  to 
what  passes  within  us,  that  Materialism  is  apt  to  appear 
at  first  sight,  to  be  less  absurd  than  the  opposite  system, 
which  represents  Mind  as  the  only  existence  in  the  uni- 
verse. Of  the  two  doctrines,  tliat  of  Berkeley  is  at  once 
the  safest  and  the  most  philosophical  ;  not  only  as  it 
contradicts  merely  the  suggestions  of  our  perceptions, 
while  the  other  contradicts  the  suggestions  of  our  con- 
sciousness ;  but  as  various  plausible  arguments  may  be 
urged  in  its  favor,  from .  the  phenomena  of  dreaming ; 
whereas  no  instance  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  sensa- 
tion and  intelligence  appear  to  result  from  any  combina^ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  Matter; 

305.  Besides  the  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
Mind,  which  our  own  consciousness  affords,  and  those 
which  are  exhibited  by  other  men,  and  by  the  lower  an- 
imals, there  are  many  presented  to  us  by  every  part  of 
the  material  world*  We  are  so  constituted,  that  every 
change  in  it  we  see  suggests  to  us  the  notion  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  ;~and  eyery  combination  of  means  conspir- 
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'  ing  to  an  end  siis^s^ests  to  us  the  notion  of  intelligence. 
And  accordingly,  the  yahous  changes  which  take  place 
in  nature*  and  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe^ 
have,  in  every  age,  been  regarded  as  the  effects  of  paw- 
.er  and  .wisdom  ;  that  isi  of  the  operation  of  Mind  In 
the  material  world,  thei>Bfore,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
animated  nature,  we  are  led  to  conceive  body  as  a  pas- 
sive subject,  and  Mind  as  the  moving  and  governing 
agent.  And  it  deserves  attention,  that,  in  the  former 
class  of  phenomena,  Mind  appears  to  move  and  arrange 
the  parts  of  matter,  without  being  .  united  with  it  as  in 
the  case  of  animal  life. 

*S06..  There  are  various  curcumstances  which  render 
it  highly  probable,  that  the  union  between  soul  and  body, 
which  takes  place  in  our  present  state,  so  far  from  being 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  our  powers  and  faculties, 
was  intended  to  limit  the  sphere  of  our  information,  and 
to  prevent  us  from  acquiring,  in  this  early  stage  of  our 
being,  too  clear  a  view  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
difference  between  the  operatbns  of  Mind  and  the  qual- 
ities of  Matter,  it  appears  much  more  wonderful  that  the 
two  substances  should  be  so  intimately  united,  s^s  we 
find  them  actually  to  be,  than  to  suppose  that  tie  former 
may  exist  in  a  conscious  and  intelligent  state  when  sep? 
arated  from  the  latter. 

307.  The  most  plausible  objections,  nevertheless,  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  have  been  drawn  from  the 
intimacy  of  this  union.  From  the  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion, madness,  and  other  diseases,  it  appears  that  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  the  body  is  necessary  to  the  intellectu* 
al  operations  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  old  men,  it  is  general- 
ly found  that  a  decline  of  the  faculties  keeps  pace  with 

^  tie  decay  of  bodily  health  and  vigor.  The  few  excep- 
tions that  occur  to  the  universality  of  this  fact  only 
prove,  that  there  are  some  diseases  fatal  to  hfe,  which 
do  not  injure  those  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  in- 
tellectual operations  are  more  immediately  connected. 

30^  The  reply  which  Cicero  has  made  to  these  ob- 
jections is  equally  ingenious  and  solid.  Suppose  a 
person  to  have  been  educated,  from  his  infancy,  in  a 
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chamber  where  he  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  seeing  ex- 
ternal objects,  hut  througii  a  small  chink  in  the  window- 
shutter  ;  would  he  not  be  apt  to  consider  this  chink  as 
essential  to  his  vision  ;  and  would  it  not  be  difficult  to 

Sersuade  him  that  his  prospects  would  be  enlarged  hj 
emolishing  the  walls  of  his  priaeui  1  Admitting  that 
this  analogy  is  founded  merely  on^  fimcy ;  yet  if  it  be 
muted  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  ibe  supp<^}tion,  it 
.  furnishes  a  suilicient  answer  to  all  the  reasonings  which 
have  been  stated  against  the  possibility  of  the  soul's  sep- 
arate existence,  from  the  consideration  of  its  present 
union  with  the  body. 

309.  In  support  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  many 
strong  aqpiments  mi§^t  be  derived  from  an  aoeuyate  ex- 
aminadon  and  analf  sis  of  our  ideas  of  Matter  and  its  ^ 
qualities.  But  such  speculations  could  not  be  rendered 
intelligible,  without  a  previous  explanation  of  some  pria- 
ciples  too  abstruse  to  be  iuti  uduced  here. 

II.  Of  the  Evidences  for  a  Future  State,  arising  from  fhs 
Human  Comtitutimy  4md  from  iha  0»cumsicmces  in 
•  which  Mm  i$piau(L 

310.  The  great  extent  of  this  subject  necessarily  con* 
fines  the  following  remarks  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  heads  of  the  alignment.  These  are  stated 
without  any  illustration. 

(1.)  The  natural  desure  of  immortality  and  the  ant^ 
cipalions  of  futurity  inspired  by  hope. 

(2.)  The  natural  apprehensions  of  the  mind  when 
under  the  influence  of  remorse.    •  ' 

(3.)  The  exact  accommodation  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  animals  to  their  instincts  and  to  their  aensitive 
powers  contrasted  with  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
present  state  of  things  to  the  intellect^  faculties  of 
mm, — ^to  his  capacities  of  enjoyment,^ — ^and  to  die  con- 
ceptions of  happiness  and  of  perlegtion*  which  he 
able  to  form. 

(4.)  The  foundation  which  is  laid  in  the  principles  of 

our  constitution  for  a  progr^ive  and  an  uniiojited  im- 
provement. 
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(5.)  The  information  we  are  rendered  capable  of  ac- 
quiring, concerning  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  unlimited  range»  which  is  opened  to  the  hu- 
man imagination  through  the  immensity  of  space  and  of 
time  ;  and  the  ideas,  however  imperfect,  which  philoso- 
phy aifords  us  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  an 
over-ruling  Mind  : — ^Acquisitions,  for  which  an  obvious 
final  cause  may  be  traced,  on  the  supposition  of  a  future 
state  ;  but  which,  if  that  supposition  be  rejected,  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  business  of  life 
appear  unworthy  of  our  regard. 

(6.)  The  tendency  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  of  the 
pains  of  disease,  to  strengthen  and  confirm  our  moral 
habits  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  annihilation,  fur  those  sufferings  wliich  com- 
monly put  a  period  to  the  existence  of  man. 

(7,)  The  discordance  between  our  moral  judgments 
and  feelings,  and  the  course  of  human  affairs. 

(S.)  The  analogy  of  the  material  worid. ;  in  some 
parts  of  which  the  most  complete  and  the  most  system- 
atical order  mav  be  traced ;  and  of  which  our  views  al- 
ways become  the  more  satis&ctory,  the  wider  our  know- 
ledge extends.  It  is  the  supposition  of  a  future  state 
alone  that  can  furnish  a  key  to  the  present  disorders  of 
the  moral  world  ;  and  without  it,  many  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  of  human  life  must  remain  for  ever  in- 
explicable. 

31 L  Of  the  different  considerations  now  mentioned, 
there  is  not  one,  perhaps*  which,  taken  singly^  would  be 
sufficient  to  estebltsh  the  truth  they  are  brought  to  prove ; 
btit  taken  in  conjunction,  their  force  appears  iiresistible. 

They  not  only  all  terminate  in  the  same  conclusion,  but 
they  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other  ;  and  they  have 
that  sort  of  consistency  and  connexion  among  them- 
selves, which  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  take  place 
among  a  series  of  false  propositions. 

312.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
principles  of  Natural  Religion.   They  all  hang  together 
m  sueh  a  manner^  diat»  if  one  of  them  be  granted*  it 
cilitates  (he  way  for  the  reception  of  the  rest 

313.  Nor  is  it  merely  with  each  other  that  these  prin* 
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ciples  are  connected.  Thejr  have  a  relation  to  all  the 
other  prmciples  of  Moral  Philosoplnr ;— insomuch  that  a 
person  who  entertains  just  views  of  the  one»  never  fails 
to  entertain  also  just  views  of  the  other.   Perhaps  it 

would  not  be  going  too  fai-  to  assert,  that  they  have  a  re- 
lation to  almost  all  the  truths  wc  know,  in  the  moral,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  material  worlds.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  extends,  our 
doubts  and  objections  disappear  ;  new  light  continually 

'  breaks  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  and  more  of  order 
and  system  appears  in  the  universe. 

^  3f4  It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  that 
the  most  important  discoveries,  both  in  moral  and  phys« 
ical  science,  have  been  made  by  men  friendly  to  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  ;  and  that  those  writers, 
who  have. affected  to  be  sceptical  on  this  last  sobject, 
have  in  general  been  paradoxical  and  sophistical  in  their 
other  inquiries.  This  consideration,  while  it  illustrates 
the  connexion  which  different  classes  of  truths  have 
with  each  other,  proves,  that  it  is  to  a  mind  well  fitted  for 
the  discovery  and  reception  of  truth  in  general,  that  the 
evidences  of  Religion  are  the  most  satisfactory. 

315.  The  niiluence  which  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
has  on  the  conduct  and  on  the  enjoyments  of  mankind, 
also  tends  to  conlirm  its  credibility.  This  is  so  reniarka- 
ble,  that  it  has  led  some  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  in- 
vention of  politicians,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  support  the  feeble  mind  \mder  the  suffer- 
ings of  human  life.  But  if  it  be  allowed  that  it  has  re- 
ally such  a  tendency,  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  universe  should  have  left  consequences  so 
very  momentous,  to  depend  on  the  belief  of  a  chimera, 
which  was,  in  time,  to  Vanish  before  the  light  of  philos- 
ophy ?  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge,  to  which  we  are  so  powerfully 
prompted  by  the  principle  of  curiosity,  will  tend  to  in- 

'  crease  and  not  to  diminish  the  virtue  and  the  happiness 
of 'mankmd;  and,  ,  instead  of  spreading  a  gloom  over 
creation,  and  extinguishing  the  hopes  which  nature  in- 
spires, will  gradually  unfold  to  us,  in  the  moral  world, 
the  same  order  and  beauty  we  admire  in  the  material  ? 
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316*  It  was  before  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
section  (§  225.)  that  oup  duties  to  God  must  be  deduced 
from  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him  ;  and  that 
this  relation  can  only  be  determined  by  our  notions  of 
his  nature  and  attributes.  From  the  principles  which 
have  now  been  established  on  that  subject,  the  duties  of 
religion  follow  as  self-evident  consequences, 

317.  In  the  first  place  :  If  the  Deity  be  possessed  of 
infinite  moral  excellence,  we  must  feel  towards  him,  in 
an  infinite  degree,  all  those  aflFections  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  confidence,  which  are  excited  by  the  imperfect  w  orth 
we  observe  among  our  fellow-creatures  ;  for  it  is  by 
conceiving  all  that  is  benevolent  and  amiable  in  man, 
raised  to  the  highest  perfection,  that  we  can  alone  form 
some  faint  notion  of  the  Divine  nature.  To  cultivate, 
therefore,  an  habitual  love  and  reverence  of  the  Su* 
preme  Being,  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  first  great 
branch  of  morality  ;  .nor  is  the  virtue  of  that  man  com- 
plete,  or  even  consistent  with  itself,  in  whose  mind  these 
sentiments  of  piety  are  wanting. 

318.  Secondly  :  Although  Religion  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  the  sole  foundation  of  morality, 
yet,  when  we  are  convinced  that  God  is  infinitely  good, 
and  that  he  is  the  friend  and  protector  of  virtue,  this 
belief  affords  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  the 

•  practice  of  every  branch  of  our  duty.  It  leads  us  to 
consider  conscience  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  to 
attend  to  its  suggestions,  as  to  the  commands  of  that  Be- 
ing from  whom  we  have  received  our  existence,  and  the 
great  object  of  whose  government  is  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  the  pcriection  of  his  whole  creation. 

319.  Thirdly  :  A  regard  to  our  own  happiness  in  the 
future  stages  of  our  being  (which  will  be  afterwards 
shown  to  constitute  a  moral  obligation)  ought  to  con- 
spire with  the  other  motives  already  mentioned,  in  stim- 
ulating our  virtuous  exertions.  The  moral  perceptions 
we  have  received  from  God,  more  particularly  our  sense 
of  merit  and  demerit,  may  be  considered  as  clear  indi- 
cations of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  which  in 
due  time,  he  will  not  fail  to  distribute.  Religion  is 
therefore,  a  species  of  authoritative  law,  enforced  by 
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the  most  awful  sanctions,  and  extending  noL  merely  to 
our  actions,  but  to  our  thoughts.  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  orders  of  men,  who  are  incapable  of  abstract  spec- 
ulatioDy  and  whose  moral  feelings  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  received  much  cultivation ;  it  is  chiefly  this  view 
of  Religion,  which  is  addressed  to  their  hopes  and  fears» 
that  secures  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  social  duties. 

320.  In  the  last  place  ;  a  sense  of  Religion,  where  it 
is  sincere,  will  necessarily  be  attended  with  a  complete 
resignaiioa  of  our  own  will  to  that  of  the  Deity  ;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  regard  every  event,  even  the  most  afflict- 
ing, as  calculated  to  promote  beneficent  purposes  which 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  ;  and  to  promote  finally 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  our  own  nature.  ' 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Duties  wMch  respect  our  FeUaw^ereatures* 

32 L  Under  this  title  it  is  not  proposed,  to  give  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  our  social  duties,  but  only  to  point 
but  some  of  the  most  important ;  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
ishow  the  imperfection  of  those  systems  of  morals,  which 

attempt  to  resolve  the  whole  of  virtue  into  one  particu- 
lar principle.  Among  these  systems,  that  which  re- 
solves virtue  into  Benevolence  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
amiable  ;  but  even  this  system  will  appear,  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  to  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  truth, 
but  to  lead  to  dangerous  consequences. 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 

Of  Benevolence. 

322.  If  has  been  supposed  by  some  moralists,  that 
Benevolence  is  the  only  immediate  object  of  moral  ap- 
probation ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  all  our  moral  du- 
ties arises  entirely  from  their  apprehended  tendency  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  society. 

323.  Notwithstanding  the  various  appearances  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  seem  at  first  view  to  lavor  this  theq- 
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ry,  it  is  liable  to  unsurmountable  objections.  If  the  mei^ 
it  of  an  action  depended  on  no  other  circumstance,  than 

the  quantity  of  good  intended  by  the  agent,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  the  rectitude  of  an  action  couid  be,  in  no  case, 
influenced  by  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties  ; — a 
conclusion  directly  contrary  to  the  universal  judgments 
of  mankind,  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  Grati- 
tude,—of  Veracity, — ^and  of  Justice. 

324.  Unless  we  admit  these  duties  to  be  immediately 
obligatory,  we  must  admit  the  maxim,  that  a  good  end 
may  sanctify  whatever  means  are  necessary  for  its  ac- 
complishment ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  law- 
ful for  us  to  dispense  with  the  obligations  of  gratitude, 
of  veracity,  and  of  justice,  whenever,  by  doing  so,  we 
had  a  prospect  of  promoting  any  of  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  society. 

325.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  a  regard  to  utility 
Would  lead,  in  such  cases,  to  an  invariable  adherence  to 
general  rules  ;  because  in  this  way  more  good  is  produ- 
ced, on  the  whole,  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  occa- 
sional deviations  irum  them  ; — that  it  is  this  idea  of  util- 
ity which  first  leads  us  to  approve  of  the  different  virtues, 
and  that  afterwards  habit,  and  the  association  of  ideas, 
make  us  observe, their  rules,  without  thinking  of  conse- 
quences. But  is  not  this  to  adopt  that  mode  of  reason- 
ing, which  the  patrons  of  the  Benevolent  system  have 
censured  so  severely  in  those  philosophers  who  have 
attempted  to  deduce  all  our  actions  from  Self-love  ;  and 
may  not  the  arguments  they  have  employed  against  their 
adversaries  be  retorted  upon  themselves? 

326.  That  the  practice  of  veracity  and  justice,  and  of 
all  our  other  duties,  is  useful  to  mankind,  is  acknowledg- 
ed by  moralists  of  all  descriptions  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  that  if  a  person  saw  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  he  would  perceive  that  an  adher- 
ence to  their  rules  is  useful  and  advantageous  on  the 
whole,  even  in  ihose  cases  in  which  his  limited  views 
incline  him  to  think  otherwise.  It  is  possible,  that,  in 
the  Deity,  benevoience,  or  a  regard  to  utility,  may  be  the 
sole  principle  of  action ;  and  that  the  ultimate  end  for 
which  he  enjoined  to  bis  creatures  the  duties  of  veraci- 
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ty  and  justice,  \vas  to  secure  their  own  happiness  ;  but 
still  with  respect  to  man,  they  are  indispensable  laws  ; 
for  he  has  an  inuuediate  perception  of  their  rectitude. 
And,  indeed,  if  he  had  not,  but  were  left  to  deduce 
their  rectitude  from  the  consequences  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  produce,  it  maybe  doubted  if  there  would 
be  enough  of  virtue  left  in  the  world  to  hold  society  to- 
gether. 

327.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  moral  systems,  which  have  been  offered  to 
the  world  under  very  different  forms  ;  but  w^hich  agree 
with  each  other,  in  deriving  the  practical  rules  of  virtu- 
ous conduct,  from  considerations  of  Utihty.  AU'of 
these  sys(e(ns  are  but  modifications  of  the  old  doctrine, 
which  resolves  the  whole  of  virtue  into  Benevolence. 

328.  But  although  Benevolence  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  duty,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be, 
not  only  one  of  its  most  nuportant  branches,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  a  very  peculiar  and  enthusiastic  admiration. 
The  plausibility  of  the  systems,  to  which  the  preceding 
observations  relate,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  rank  it  is 
universally  understood  to  hold  among  the  virtues. 

329.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Benevolence 
which  is  an  object  of  moral  approbation,  is  a  fixed  and 
settled  disposition  to  promote  the  happiness  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. It  is  pccuhar  to  a  rational  nature,  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  kind  affections,  which 
are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes.  These  are  subsidia- 
ry, in  fact,  to  the  principle  of  Benevolence  ;  and  they 
are  always  amiable  qualities  in  a  character  :  but,  so  far 
as  they  are  constitutional,  they  are  certainly  in  np  re- 
spect meritorious.  Where  they  are  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  we  may  perhaps  consider  them  a^  a 
ground  of  moral  esteem  ;  because  they  indicate  the 
pains  which  have  been  bestowed  on  their  cultivation, 
and  a  course  of  active  virtue  in  which  they  have  been 
exercised  and  strengthened.  A  person,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who  wants  them,  is  always  an  object  of  horror; 
chiefly  because  we  know,  that  they  are  only  to  be  erad- 
icated by  long  habits  of  profligacy  ;  and  partly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uneasiness  we  feel,  when  we  see  the 
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ordinary  course  of  nature  violated  in  any  of  her  produc- 
tions. 

330.  Some  of  the  writers  who  resolve  virtue  into  Be- 
nevolence have  not  attended  sufliciently  to  this  consid- 
eration. They  frequently  speak  of  virtuous  and  vicious 
affections  ;  whereas  these  epithets  belong,  not  to  affec- 
tioDSy  but  to  actions ;  or,  still  more  properly,  to  the  dis- 
positions and  pwrposes  from  v>  liich  actions  proceed. 

331*  Where  a  rational  and  settled  Benevolence  forms 
part  of  a  character,  it  will  render  the  conduct  perfectly 
uniform,  and  will  exclude  the  possibility  of  those  incon- 
sistencies that  are  frequently  observiilile  in  individuals, 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the  guidaiu  u  of  particular  af- 
fections, either  private  or  public.  In  irulh,  all  those  offi- 
ces, whether  apparently  trifling  or  imjjortant,  by  \vhich 
the  happiness  of  other  men  is  affected  ;  Civility,  Gen- 
tleness, Kindness,  Humanity,  Patriotism,  Universal  Be- 
nevolence ;  are  only  diversified  espressions  of  the  same 
disposition,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
operates,  and  the  relations  which  the  agent  bears  to 
others. 


ARTICLE  SECOND, 
or  Jufltiee. 

332.  The  word  justice,  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, denotes  that  disposition,  which  leads  us,  in  cases 
where  our  own  temper,  or  passions,  or  interest  are  con- 
cerned, to  determine  and  to  act,  without  being  biassed 

by  partial  coiL^i derations. 

333.  In  order  to  free  our  minds  from  the  influence  of 
these,  experience  teaches  us  either  to  recollect  the 
judgments  we  have  formerly  passed,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, on  the  conduct  of  others  ;  or  to  state  cases  to 
ourselves,  in  which  We,  and  all  our  personal  concerns,' 
are  left  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

334.  But  although  expedients  of  this  sort  are  neces- 
sary to  the  best  of  men,  for  correcting  their  moral  judg- 
ments upon  questions  in  which  they  themselves  are  par- 
ties, it  will  not  therefore  follow  (as  some  have  suppos- 
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ed  that  our  only  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  with  respect 
to  our  own  conduct,  are  derived  from  our  sentiraent« 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  others.  The  intention 
of  such  expedients  is  merely  to  obtain  a  just  and  fair 
view  of  circumstances  ;  and  after  this  view  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  question  still  icmiiias,  what  constitutes  the 
obiigatiou  upon  us  to  act  in  a  j)articular  manner?  For  • 
it  is  of  sjreat  consequence  to  remark,  that  when  we  have 
once  satisfied  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
which  an  impartial  judge  would  approve  of,  we  feel  that 
this  conduct  is  right  for  us,  and  that  we  are  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  act  accordmgly.  If  we  had  had  re- 
course to  no  expedient  for  correcting  our  first  judgment, 
wc  should  still  have  formed  some  judgment  or  other,  of 
a  particular  conduct,  as  right,  wroni!^,  or  indifferent  ;  and 
the  only  difference  would  have  Ixmmi,  that  we  skonld 
probably  have  decided  erroneously,  Irom  a  false  or  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  case. 

335.  As  it  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  point  out 
all  the  various  forms  in  which  the  disposition  of  Justice 
may  display  itself  in  life,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
attention  to  a  few  of  its  more  important  effects.  These 
may  be  arranged  under  two  heads  ;  according  as  it  op- 
erates,— 1.  In  restraining  the  partialities  of  the  temper 
and  of  the  passions  ;  and,  2.  In  restraining  the  partiali- 
ties of  selhhness,  where  a  competition  takes  place  be- 
tween our  interests  and  those  of  other  men.  These 
two  modifications  of  Justice  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  by  calling  the  first  Candor,  and  the  secmd 
Integrity  or  Honesty, 

1.  Of  Candor* 

336.  This  disposition  may  be  considered  in  three 
points  of  view  ;  as  it  is  displayed, 

(1.)  In  judging  of  the  talents  of  others. 
(2.)  In  judging  of  their  intentions. 
f^^O  In  controversy. 

337.  The  difficulty  of  estimating  candidly  the  Talents 


*  See  Mf.  Smith's  Tbeor>-  of  Moral  St^nUuieots. 
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of  other  men,  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  emulation  to  degenerate  into  envy.  Notwith- 
standing the  reality  of  the  theoretical  distmction  be- 
tween these  dispositions  of  mind  (§  134.),  it  is  certain 
that  in  practice  nothing  is  more  arduous  than  to  realize 
it  cotnpletelr ;  and  to  check  their  self-partiality,  which, 
while  it  leads  us  to  dwell  on  our  own  personal  advanta- 
ges, and  to  magnify  them  in  our  own  estimation,  prevents 
us  either  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  merits  of  oth- 
ers, or  from  viewino^  them  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
Of  all  this  a  good  man  will  soon  be  satisfied  from  his  own 
experience  ;  and  he  will  endeavour  to  guard  against  it 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  judging  of  the  pretensions  of  a 
rival,  or  even  of  an  enemy,  as  he  would  have  done  if 
there  had  been  no  interference  between  his  daims  and 
theirs,  tn  other  words  he  will  endeavour  to  do  Justice 
to  their  merits  ;  and  to  bring  himself,  if  possible,  to  love 
and  to  honor  that  genius  and  ability  which  have  eclipsed 
his  own.  Nor  will  he  retire  in  dissrust  from  the  race,  be- 
cause he  has  been  outstripped  by  others,  but  wiU  re- 
double all  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  mankind ;  re- 
collecting that  if  nature  has  been  more  partial  to  others 
than  to  Urn,  in  her  intellectual  gifts,  she  has  left  o^eii  ta 
^  all  the  theatre  of  Virtue  ;  Where  the  merits  of  individu- 
als are  determined,  not  by  their  actual  attainments,  but 
by  the  use  and  improvement  they  iuake  of  those  advan- 
tages which  their  situation  has  afforded  them. 

338.  Candor  in  judging  of  the  Intentions  of  others,  is 
a  disposition  of  still  greater  importance.  Several  con- 
siderations were  formerly  suggested  (§  288.)  which 
render  h  highly  probable,  that  there  is  much  less  vice  or 
crinunal  intention  in  the  world,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  disputes  among 
mankind,  arise  from  mutual  mistake  or  misapprehension^ 
Every  man  must  recollect  many  instances,  in  which  his 
motives  have  been  grossly  misapprehended  by  the 
woiid  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  allow,  that  the 
case  may  have  been  the  same  with  other  men.  It  is  but 
an  instance,  then,  of  that  Justice  we  owe  to  others,  to 
make  the*  most  candid  allowances  for  their  apparent  de- 
viations, and  to  give  every  action  the  most  favorable  con- 
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stniction  it  .cfl£li,possibly:admit  of.  Such  a  temper,  while 
it  renders  a  man  respectable  and  amiable  in  society, 

contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
to.  his  private  happiness. 

339.  Candor  in  Controversy  implies  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  united  to  a  sincere  and  disinterested  love  of 
truth.  It  is  a  disposition  of  mind  so  dilHcult  to  pre- 
senre,  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  the  most  useful 
rule,  perhaps,  to  be  given  with  respect  to  it,  is  to  avoid 
the  occasions  of  dispute  and  opposition. 

340.  A  love  of  controversy  indicates  not  only  an  over- 
weening vanity,  and  a  disregard  for  truth,  but,  in  general, 
perhaps  always,  it  indicates  a  mediocrity  of  genius  ;  for  it 
arises  from  those  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  which 
provoke  little  minds  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  useful 
discoveries.  He  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  inventive 
powars,  and  whose  great  object  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge,  will  reject  unwillingly  any  plausible 
doctrine,  till  after  the  most  severe  examination  ;  and 

'  will  separaie  with  patience  and  temper  the  truths  it  con- 
tains, from  the  errors  that  are  blended  with  them.  No 
opinion  can  be  more  groundless,  than  that  a  captious 
and  disputatious  temper  is  a  mark  of  acuteness.  On 
the  contraiy,  a  sound  and  manly  understanding  is,  in  no 
.  instance,  more  strongly  displayed,  than  in  a  quick  per- 
ception of  important  truth,  when  imperfectly  stated,  and 
blended  with  error  ; — a  perception  which  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment  completely  at  the  time, 
or,  at  least,  to  enable  it  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  which  is  sullicient  to  prevent  it  from  a  hasty 
rejection  of  tiie  whole,  from  the  obvious  defects  of  some 
of  the  parts.  Hence  the  important  hints  which  an  au- 
thor of  genius. collects  among  the  rubbish  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  which,  so  far  from  detracting  from  his  own 
originality,  place  it  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  by 
showing  that  an  idea,  which  was  already  current  in  the 
world,  and  which  had  hitherto  remained  barren  and  use- 
less, may,  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  become  the 
germ  of  an  extensive  system. 

341.  The  effects  of  controversy  on  the  temper,  al- 
though abundantly  sensible,  even  in  the  solitude  of  the 
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closet,  are  more  peculiarly  adverse  to  the  discovei^  of 
truth,  in  those  disputes  which  occur  in  conversation  ; 

and  which  seldom  answer  any  purpose,  but  to  rivet  the 
disputants  more  firmly  in  their  errors.  In  consequence, 
indeed,  of  such  disputes,  the  intellectual  powers  may  be 
sharpened,  and  original  hints  may  be  suggested ;  but 
few  instances  are  to  be  found,  in  which  they  do  not  mis- 
lead the  jdisputants  to  a  still  greater  distance  f^m  truth 
than  before,  and  render  their  minds  still  more  inaccessi» 
ble  to  conviction. 

11.  Of  Integrity  or  Honesty^ 

342.  These  words  are  commonly  employed  to  express 

that  disposition  of  mind,  which  leads  us  to  observe  the 
rules  of  Justice,  in  cases  where  our  interest  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  other  men  ;  a  branch  of  Justice  so  im- 
portant, that  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  appropriated  the 
name  to  itself.  The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Smith  on  the  differences  between  Justice  and 
the  other  virtues,  apply  only  to  this  last  branch  of  it ; 
.  and  it  is  this  branch  which  properly  forms  the  subject  of 
fhat  part  of  Ethics  which  is  called  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence. In  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  article, 
when  the  word  justice  occurs,  it  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  limited  sense  now  mentioned. 

343.  The  circumstances  which  distinguish  justice  from 
the  other  virtues  are  chiefly  two.  In  the  first  place,  its 
rules  may  be  laid  down  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  of 
which  moral  precepts  do  not,  in  any  other  instance,  ad- 
mit* Secondly,  Its  rules  may  be  enforced  ;  inasmuch 
as  every  breach  of  them  violates  the  rights  of  some  other 
person,  and  entitles  him  to  employ  force  for  his  defence 
or  security. 

344.  Another  distinction  between  Justice  and  the 
other  virtues  is  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is, 
according  to  him,  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  virtue  ; 
and  derives  all  its  obligation  from  die  political  union,  and 
from  considerations  of  utility. 


'  *  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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345.  The  principal  argument  allied  in  support  of 
this  proposition^  is,  That  there  is  no  implanted  principle 
prompting  us  by  a  blind  impulse  to  the  exercise  of  Jus- 
tice, similar  to  those  affections  which  conspire  with  aud 

strengthen  our  benevolent  dispositions. 

346.  But  o^ranting  the  fact,  upon  which  this  argument 
proceeds,  noiiiini^:  can  be  inferred  from  it  that  makes 
an  essential  distinction  between  the  obligations  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  Beneficence  ;  for,  so  far  as  we  act  merely 
from  the  blind  impulse  of  an  affection,  our  conduct  can- 
not be  considered  as  yirtuous.  Our  affections  were 
given  us  to  arrest'  our  attention  to  particular  objects* 
whose  happiness  is  connected  with  our  exertions  ;  and 
to  excite  and  support  the  activity  of  the  mind,  when  a 
sense  of  duty  might  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  :  but 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  our  conduct  depeiuls,  in 
no  instance,  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  affec- 
tion, but  on  our  obeying  or  disobeying  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  of  conscience.  These  inform  us,  in  lan- 
guage which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  that  it  is  some- 
times a  duty  to  check  the  most  amiable  and  pleasing 
emotions  of  the  heart  ; — to  withdraw,  for  example,  from 
the  sii^ht  of  those  distresses  which  stronger  claims  for- 
bid us  to  reheve,  and  to  deny  ourselves  that  exquisite 
luxury  which  arises  from  the  exercise  of  humanity.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  Benevolence  is  a  virtue,  it  is  precisely 
on  the  same  footing  with  Justice  ;  that  is,  we  approve 
of  it,  not  because  it  is  agreeable  to  us,  but  because  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty. 

347.  It  may  be  farther  remarked.  That  although  there 
is  no  implanted  principle  prompting  us  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  justice  ;  (here  is  a  very  strong  implanted  prin- 
ciple which  serves  as  a  check  on  Injustice  ;  the  princi- 
ple, to  wit,  of  Resentment,  which  is  surely  as  much  a 
part  of  the  human  constitation,  as  pity  or  parental  affec- 
tion. That  deliberate  Resentment  implies  a  sense  of 
Injustice,  and  consequendy  of  Justice,  was  formerly  ob- 
served, (§  150.) 

348.  As  the  rules  of  Justice  admit,  in  their  statement, 
of  a  degree  of  accuracy  peculiar  to  themselves,  that 
part  of  Ethics  which  relates  to  them,  has  been  formed, 
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m  modern  times,  into  a  separate  branch  of  the  science, 
under  the  title  of  Natural  Jurisprudence. 

349.  The  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  hith- 
erto treated,  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  profes- 
sional habits  of  those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to 
it.  Not  only  have  its  principles  been  delivered  in  the 
form  of  a  system  of  law  ;  but  the  technical  language, 
and  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  Roman  code,  have 
been  servilely  copied. 

350.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  important  branch  of 
the  Ia^v  of  nature  has  gradually  assumed  an  artilicial  and 
scholastic  appearance  ;  and  many  capricious  maxims 
hare  insensibly  mingled  themselves  with  the  principles 
of  imiversal  jurisprudence.  Hence,  too,  the  frivolous 
discussions  with  respect  to  minute  and  imaginary  ques- 
tions^ which  so  often  occupy  the  place  of  those  general 
and  iuiidamental  disquisitions  that  are  suggested  by  the 
common  nature,  and  the  common  circumstances  of  the 
human  race. 

351.  A  still  more  material  inconvenience  has  resulted 
from  the  professional  habits  of  the  earliest  writers  on  ju- 
risprudence. Not  contented  with  stating  the  rules  of 
Justice  in  that  form  and  language  which  was  most  famil- 
iar to  their  own  minds,  they  have  attempted  to  extend 
the  same  plan  to  all  the  other  branches  oi  Moral  Philos- 
ophy ;  and,  by  the  help  of  arbitrary  definitions,  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  accommodating  their  modes  of 
inquiry,  to  the  various  nature  of  their  subject.  Although 
Justice  is  the  only  branch  of  Virtue,  in  which  there  is 
always  a  Right  on  the  one  hand,  corresponding  to  an 
Obligation  on  the  other,  they  have  contrived,  by  fictions 
of  Imperfect  and  of  External  Rights,  to  treat  indfrecdy 
of  all  our  different  duties,  by  pointing  out  the  rights 
which  are  supposed  to  be  their  correlates.  It  is  chielly 
owing  to  this,  that  a  study,  which,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  most  engaging  and  the  most  useful  of 
any,  has  become,  in  so  great  a  proportion  of  modern  sys- 
tems, as  uninviting,  and  almost  as  useless,  as  the  logic  of 
the  schoolmen. 

S62.  Besides  these  defects  in  the  modern  system  of 
jurisprudence^  (defects  produced  by  the  accidental  hab- 
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its  of  those  who  first  cultivated  the  study,)  there  is 
another  essential  one,  arising  from  the  inaccurate  con- 


science. Although  the  obligations  of  Justice  are  by  no 
means  resolvable  into  consiaerations  of  Utility,  yet,  in 
every  political  association,  they  are  so  blended  togeth^ 
in  the  institutions  of  men,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 

separate  them  completely  in  our  reasonings :  and  ac- 
cordingly (as  Mr.  Hume  has  remarked)  the  writers  on 
jurispnidence,  while  they  profess  to  (^onfnic  themselves 
entirely  to  the  former,  are  continually  taking  principles 
for  granted,  which  have  a  reference  to  the  latter.  It 
seems  therefore  to  be  proper,  instead  of  treatmg  of  jvh 
risprudence  merely  as  a  system  of  natural  justice,  to 
unite  it  with  politics ;  and  to  illustrate  the  general  prin« 
ciples  of  Justice  and  of  Expediency,  as  they  are  actu- 
ally combined  in  the  constitution  of  society.  This  view 
of  the  subject,  (which,  according  to  the  arrangement 
formerly  mentioned  (§  2.),  belongs  to  the  third  part  o( 
Moral  Philosophy,)  wUl  show,  at  the  same  time,  how 
wonderfully  these  principles  coincide  in  their  applica- 
tions ;  and  how  partial  those  conceptions  of  utility  are, 
which  hare  so  onen  led  politicians  to  depart  from  what 
they  felt  to  be  just,  in  quest  of  what  their  limited  judg- 
ments apprehended  to  be  expedient. 


358.  This  duty  consists  of  two  branches  ;  Veracity 
in  testimony,  and  Fidelity  to  promises.   The  utility  of 

the  first  of  these  is  obvious,  from  the  consequences  that 
would  result,  if  no  foundation  were  laid  for  it  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature.  The  pui^ioses  of  speech 
would  be  frustrated,  and  every  man*s  opportunities  of 
knowledge  would  be  limited  to  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience. 

354.  Considerations  of  utili^,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ground  of  the  approba- 
tion we  bestow  on  this  disposition.  Abstracting  from 
all  regard  to  consequences,  there  is  something  pleasing 


ceptions  which  have  been  formed 
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and  amiable  in  sincerity,  openness,  and  truth  ;  some- 
thing disas^reeabie  and  disgusting  in  duplicity,  equivoca- 
tion, and  falsehood.  Dr.  Hutcheson  himself,  the  great 
patron  of  that  theory  which  resolves  all  our  moral  qual- 
ities into  Benevolence,  ocmfesses  this  ;  for  he  speaks  of 
a  sense  which  leads  us  to  approve  of  Veracity,  distinct 
from  the  Btnse  which  approves  of  qualities  useful. to 
mankind.^  As  this,  however,  is,  at  best,  but  sf  vague 
way  of  speaking,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  analyze  more 
particularly  this  pai  t  of  our  moral  constitution. 

355.  The  love  of  truth  is  unquestionably  an  original 
and  a  powerful  principle  of  the  mind.  It  is  indeed  but 
another  name  for  the  principle  of  Curiosity,  which  was 
fonnerly  illustrated,  (§  117.) 

366*  4>s  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  knowledge  of 
every  individual  is  derived  from  social  intercourse,  it 
was  neces^ry  to  adapt  the  original  laws  of  our  belief, 
to  this  source  of  our  iniormation.  A  disposition  to  re- 
pose faith  in  testimony  is,  accordingly,  coeval  with  the 
use  of  language.  It  seems  to  be  at  first,  unlimited,  in 
children ;  and  to  be  afterwards  checked  and  moderated^ 
in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  falsehood.  Il 
bears  a  striking  analogy,  both  in  its  origin,  and  in  its 
final  cause,  to  our  instinctive  expectation  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  laws  of  nature  (§  70.  (3.)  Without  this 
disposition,  the  education  of  children  would  be  imprac- 
ticable.! 

357.  Corresponding  to  the  instinctive  principle  of 
Creduhty,  there  is  in  man  an  instinctive  principle  of  Ve- 
racity. Truth  is  always  the  genuine  and  native  expres- 
sion of  the  mmd  ;  whereas  Falsehood  implies  a  certain 
violence  done  to  our  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  some  indirect  motive. 

358.  In  children,  this  principle  is  not  so  conspicuous 
as  the  other  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  good 
deal  of  care  is  necessary  to  cherisli  it.  But  in  such 
cases,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  there  is  some  indirect 
motive  combuied  with  the  desire  of  social  con^nunica- 


*  Phil.  Moral.  InsUt.  compehd. 

t  See  Heid^s  Inqoiiy,  chap.  vi.  sect  84 ;  and  Smith'f  Tbcoiy,  fte.  M  e41ti«ni» 

vol.  i.  p.  382.  ^ 
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tion ;  such  as  Pear,  or  Vanity,  or  Mischief,  or  Sensuali- 
ty. The  same  part  of  our  constitution,  which  prompts 
to  social  intercourse,  and  to  the  use  of  speech,  prompts 
also  to  Veracity  :  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  Falsehood  uttered  iserely  for  its  own  sake. 

359.  If  this  remark  be  just,  it  suggests  an  important 
practical  rule  in  the  business  of  education  ; — ^not  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  Deceit,  by  general  precepts  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  Veracity,  or  by  punishments  inflicted  up- 
on every  single  violation  of  it  ;  but  by  studying  to  dis- 
cover, and  to  remove,  the  radical  evil  from  which  it 
originates. 

360.  Fidelity  to  promises  is  perhaps  more  properly  a 
branch  of  Justice  than  of  Veracity  ;  but  this  is  merely  a 
question  of  arrangement,  and  of  little  consequence  to 
our  present  purpose. 

86L  If  a  person  give  his  promise,  intending  toper- 
form,  but  fails  in  the  execution  ;  his  fault  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  breach  of  Justice.  As  there  is  a  natural 
faith  in  testimon}^,  so  there  is  a  natural  expectation  ex- 
cited by  a  promise.  When  I  excite  this  expectation, 
and  lead  other  men  to  act  accordingly,  I  convey  a  right 
to  the  performance  of  my  promise,  and  I. act  unjustly  if 
I  faU  in  performing  it 

362.  If  a  person  promises, — not  intending  to  perform ; 
he  is  guilty  of  a  complication  of  injustice  and  falsehood : 
for  although  a  declaration  of  present  intention  does  not 
amount  to  a  promise,  every  promise  involves  a  declara- 
tion of  present^  intention. 


363.  The  duties  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
article,  are  all  indej  xmdent  of  any  particular  relation  be- 
tween us  and  other  men.  But  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  other  duties  resulting  from  such  relations  :  The  du- 
ties of  Gratitude,  of  Friendship,  of  Patriotism ;  besides 
those  relative  duties  which  moralists  have  distinguished 
by  the  titles  (Economical  and  Political.  To  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  these,  would  lead  into  the  details  of 
practical  morality. 
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SECTION  IIL 

Of  the  Duties  which  respect  Ouraehes* 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 
Ctooenl  SeiDulw  on  this  Claii  flf  ovr  Ihittet. 

364.  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  are  no 
less  requisite  for  enabling  us  to  discharge  our  social  du- 
ties, than  for  securing  our  own  private  happiness :  but  as 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to  our  fel- 
low creatures*  the^  seem  to  belong  most  properly  to  this 
third  branch  of  Virtue.  t 

365.  An  illustration  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
these  qualities,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to 
be  improved  and  conijrnK3d,  although  a  most  important 
article  of  Ethics,  does  not  lead  to  any  discussions  of  so 
abstract  a  kind,  as  to  require  /  particular  attention  in  a 
work,  of  which  brevity  is  a  principal  object. 

366.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  independent* 
ly  of  all  considerations  of  utility,  either  to  ourselves,  or 
to  others,  these  qualities  are  approved  of,  as  right  and 
becoming.  Their  udlily,  zd  he  same  time,  or  rather  ne* 
cessity,  for  securing  the  discharge  of  our  other  duties, 
adds  greatly  to  the  respect  they  command  ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  chief  ground  of  the  obligation  we  lie  under,  to 
cultivate  the  habits  by  which  they  are  formed. 

367.  A  steady  regard,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  to  th^ 
happiness  and  perfection  of  our  own  nature,  and  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends  may  be 
attained,  is  another  duty  belonging  to  this  branch  of  vir-  * 
tue.  It  is  a  duty  so  important  and  comprehensive,  that 
it  leads  to  the  practice  of  all  the  rest ;  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  a  very  full  and  particular  examination,  in  a 
system  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Such  an  examination, 
while  it  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
being,"  will  again  bring  under  our  review,  the  various 
duties  already  considered  ;  and,  by  showing  how  they 
aD  conspire  in  recommending  the  same  dispositions,  will 
illustrate  the  unity  of  design  in  the  human  constitution, 
and  the  benevolent  wisdom  displayed  in  its  formation. 
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Other  subordinate  duties,  besides,  which  it  would  be  te- 
cfions  to  enumerate  under  separate  titles,  may  thus  be 
placed  in  a  light  more  interesting  and  agreeable. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 
.  Of  1h«  Doty  of  employing  the  Binni  we  poisen  to  pfODi^ 

368.  According  to  Dr.  Hutcheson,  our  conduct,  so* 
far  as  it  is  influenced  by  self-love,  is  never  the  object  of 
moral  approbation*   Efven  a  regard  to  the  pleasures  of 

a  good  conscience  he  considered  as  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  those  actions  which  it  encourages  us  to  per- 
form. 

369.  That  the  principle  of  Self-love,  (or  in  other 
words,  the  desire  of  happiness)  is  neither  an  object  of 
approbation  nor  of  blame,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  a 
sensitive  being,  (§  161.) 

870.  It  is  however  no  less  obvious,  on  the  other  band, 
that  this  desire,  considered  as  a  principle  of  acuon,  has 
by  no  means  an  uniform  influence  on  the  conduct.  Our 
animal  appetites,  our  affections,  and  the  other  inferior 
principles  of  our  nature,  interfere  as  often  with  Self-love 
as  vidth  Benevolence;  and  mislead  us  from  our  own 
happiness  as  much  as  from  the  duties  we  owe  to  others. 

S7L  In  these  causes,  every  spectator  pronounces,  that 
'we  deserve  to  suffer  for  our  folly  and  indiscretion  ;  and 
-we  ourselves,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  passion  is  over, 
.  feel  in  the  same  manner.  Nor  is  this  remorse  merely  a 
sentiment  of  regret  for  having  missed  that  happiness 
which  we  might  have  enjoyed.  We  are  dissatisfied,  not 
with  our  condition  merely,  but  with  our  conduct ; — with 
our  having  forfeited,  by  our  own  imprudence,  what  we 
might  have  attained.* 

372.'  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  feel  so  warm  an  indig- 
nation against  the  neglect  of  private  good,  as  against  per- 
fidy, cruelty,  and  injustice  ;  The  reason  probably  is, 
that  imprudence  commonly  carries  its  own  punishment 
along  with  it ;  and  our  resentment  is  disarmed  by  pity. 


*  See  Butief*f  Ditaerlation  on  the  Nttuie  of  Virtue. 
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Indeed  ;  as  that  habitual  regard  to  his  own  happiness, 
which  every  man  feels,  except  when  under  the  influence  . 
of  some  violent  appetite>  is  a  powerful  check  on  impru- 
dence ;  it  was  less  necessary  to  provide  an  additional 
punishment  for  this  vice,  in  the  indignation  of  the  world. 

373.  From  the  principles  now  stated^  it  follows,  that  in 
a  person  who  beUeves  in  a  future  state,  the  criminaKty 
of  every  bad  action  is  aggravated  by  the  imprudence 
with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

374.  It  follows  also,  that  the  punishments  annexed  by 
•  the  civil  magistrate,  to  particular  actions,  render  the 

commission  of  them  more  criminal,  than  it  would  other* 
wise  be  ; — insomuch,  that  if  an  action,  in  itself  perfect- 
1t  indifferent,  were  prohibited  by  some  aihitrary  law,  un- 
der a  severe  penalty  ;  the  comnussion  of  that  action, 
(unless  we  were  called  to  it  by  some  urgent  considera- 
tion of  duty)  would  be  criminal ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  obedience  which  a  subject  owes  to  established 
authority,  but  on  account  of  the  regard  which  every 
man  ought  to  feel  for  his  life  and  reputation* 

ARTICLE  THIED. 
or  Ha|»pliitiii 

375.  The  most  superficial  observation  of  life  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us,  that  Happiness  is  not  to  be  attain- 
ed, by  giving  every  appetite  and  desire  the  gratification 
they  demand  ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us,  to  fonn 
to  ourselves  some  plan  or  syjsitem  of  conduct,  in  subor- 
dination  to  which  lul  other  objects  are  to  be  pursued. 

376.  To  ascertain  what  this  system  ought  to  be,  is  a 
problem  which  has,  in  all  ages,  employed  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophers.  Among  the  ancients,  it  was  the 
principal  subject  of  controversy  which  divided  the 
schools ;  and  it  was  treated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  in- 
volve almost  eveiy  other  question  of  Ethics.  The 
opinions  maintained  with  respect  to  it  by  some  of  their 
sects,  comprehend  many  of  the  most  important  truths  to 
which  the  mquiry  le^ds ;  and  leave  little  to  be  added,  but 
a  lew  corrections  and  limitations  of  their  conclusions. 

VOL.  III.  61 
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L  Opiniani  of  the  Ancients,  concenmg  the  Sovereign 

Good.* 

377.  These  opinions  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  ; 
those^of  the  £picttreai»>of  the  Stoios^  and  of  the  Peri* 
patetica« 

3781  Aceordingto  Epiounis,  bodily  pleasvre  and  pum 

are  the  sole  ultimate  objects  of  desire  and  aversion  | 
and  every  thing  else  is  desired  or  shunned,  from  its  sup- 
posed tendency  to  procure  the  former,  or  to  save  us  from 
the  latter.  Even  the  virtues  are  not  valuable  on  their 
own  accouAl,  but  as  the  means  of  subjecting  our  pleas- 
ures and  pains  to  our  own  power.f 

379.  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are  all  de- 
rived (in  the  system  of  thb  Philosopher,)  from  the  re- 
collection md  anticipation  of  those  of  the  body :  but 
these  rccoUecUons  and  anticipations  are  represented  as 
of  more  value  to  our  happiness,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
pleasures  and  pains  from  which  they  are  derived ;  for 
they  occupy  a  much  greater  proportion  of  life,  and  the 
regulation  of  them  depends  on  ourselves.  Epicurus, 
therefore,  placed  the  supreme  good  in  ease  of  body  and 
tranquilli^  of  mind ;  but  much  more  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former; — ^insomuch  that  he  affirmed,  that  a  wise 
man  might  preserve  his  happiness  under  any  degree  of 
bodily  sufTenng. 

380.  ^Notwithstanding  the  errors  and  paradoxes  of 
this  system,  and  the  very  dangerous  language  in  which 
its  principles  ai'e  expressed,  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  prosecute  moral  inqmri^Si  on  account  q£  the 
testimony  it  bears  to  the  connexion  between  Virtue  and 
Happiness.  And  accordingly,  Ilfr.  Smith  remarks,  thai 
^  Seneca,  though  a  Stmc,  the  sect  most  opposite  to  that 
of  Epicurus,  yet  quotes  tliis  philosopher  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  other." 

381.  The  Stoics  placed  the  supreme  good  in  rectitude 
of  conduct,  without  any  regard  to  the  event. 

382*  They  did  not,  however,  recommend  an  indiffer- 


*  Sec  Institutes  of  Moral  PUIOMttlw,  bf  Pr. 
t  Cicero  de  Finibui.  i.  IS. 
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ence  to  external  objects,  or  a  life  of  inactivity  and  apa- 
thy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  taught,  that  Nature 
pointed  out  to  ns  certam  objects  of  choice  and  rejection, 
mi  amongst  these,  some  as  more  to  be  chosen  and 
avoided  than  odiers  ;  and  that  yirtue  consisted  in  chusing 
and  rejecting  objects  according  to  their  intrinsic  Taltte« 
They  only  contended  that  these  objects  should  be  pur- 
sued, not  as  the  means  of  our  happiness,  but  because 
v/e  believe  it  to  be  agreeable  to  nature  that  we  should 
pursue  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  we  have  done 
our  utmost,  we  should  regard  the  event  as  indifferent 

.383*  Theacsdeof  desirable  objects  exhibited  in  thia 
system,  was  peculiailj  calcolated  to  encourage  the  so- 
cial Tirtim*  It  taught,  that  the  prosperity  of  two  was 
preferable  to  that  of  one  ;  that  of  a  city  to  that  of  a  fam- 
ily and  that  of  our  country  to  all  partial  considera- 
tions. On  this  principle,  added  to  a  subhme  sentiment 
of  piety,  it  founded  its  chief  argument  for  an  entire  re- 
signation to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  As  all- 
events  are  ordered  by  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  the 
Stoics  concluded,  that  whatever  happens  is  calculated 
to  produce  thef  greatest  possible  gooa,  to  the  universe  in 
general.  As  it  is  agreeable,  therefore,  to  Nature,  that 
We  should  prefer  the  happiness  of  many  to  that  of  a  few, 
and  of  all  to  that  of  many,  they  concluded,  that*  every 
event  which  happens,  is  precisely  that  which  we  our- 
selves would  have  desired,  if  we  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Divine  administration. 

384.  While  the  Stoics  held  this  elevated  language^ 
they  acknowledged  the  weaknesses  of  humanity ;  but 
imsisted,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  de; 
Hneate  what  is  perfect,  without  lowering  the  dignity  6t 
Virtue,  by  limitations  arising  froni  the  frailties  of  man- 
kind.* 

385.  In  the  greater  part  of  these  opinions,  the  Peri- 
patetics agreed  with  the  Stoics.   They  admitted,  that 


"The  most  important  f^octrincs  of  this  school  hare  bepn  illustrated  by  Dr.  Ferj^- 
■on,  with  that  depth  and  eloquence  which  diatinguish  his  writings,  in  a  work 
lately  publifllMfl  on  (he  PrindplM  of  Moral  and  Poif tiea!  Philosophy. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  the  Account  of  tlic  Stoical  System  in  Mr.  Smith's 
Theory,  last  edition  I  andtheDfytotaubjoiiiedby  Mr.liaiiiatoiu»MriQf^ 
piness. 
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Virtue  ought  to  be  the  law  of  our  conduct,  and  that  no 
other  good  was  to  be  compared  to  it ;  but  they  did  not 
represent  it  as  the  sole  good,  nor  affect  a  total  indifJ'er- 
ence  to  things  external.  Pugnaat  Stoki  cum  Peripa* 
teticis,"  says  Cicero :  ^  Alteri  negant  quidquam  bonum 
esse  nisi  quod  honestum  sit ;  alteri  longe  Ipngeque  pla** 
rimnm  se  attribnere  honestati ;  sed  tamen  et  in  corpore 
et  extra  esse  qusdam  hona.  Certamen  honestmn,  et 
disputatio  splendida." 

386.  On  the  whole  it  appears,  (to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Ferguson,)  that  "  all  these  sects  acknowledged  the 
necessity  ot  virtue ;  or  allowed,  that  in  every  well  di- 
rected pursuit  of  happiness,  the  strictest  regard  to  mo- 
rality was  required.  The  Stoics  alone  maintained,  that 
this  regard  itself  was  happiness ;  or  that  to  run  the 
course  of  an  actire,  strenuous,  wise,  and  beneficent 
mind,  was  itself  the  very  good  which  we  oug^t  to  pur- 
sue/' •  i;tK?i' 

11.  Additional  Remarks  on  Hapmms$.^^^^^^*> 

387.  From  the  blight  view  now  given  of  the  systems 
of  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  sovereign  good,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  and  indisputable 
fact,  that  happiness  arises  chiefly  from  the  Mind.  The^ 
Stoics  perhaps  expressed  this  too  strongly,  when  they 
saidf  that  to  a  wise  man  external  circumstances  are  inr 
different.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  happiness  de* 
pends  much  less  on  these,  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
and  that,  as  there  is  no  situadon  so  prosperous,  as  to 
exclude  the  torments  of  malice,  cowardice,  and  remorse ; 
so  there  is  none  so  adverse,  as  to  withhold  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  benevolent,  resolute,  and  upright  heart. 

388^  If  from  the  sublime  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
Yu-tuous  man,  we  descend  to  such  characters  as  the 
world  presents  to  us,  some  important  Umitatioiis  of  the 
Stoical  conclusions  become  necessary.  Mr.  Hume  has 
remarked,  that,  "  as  in  the  bodily  system  a  toothach  pro- 
duces more  violent  convulsions  of  pain  than  z  phthisis  or 
a  dropsy;  so  in  the  economy  of  the  mind,  although  all 
vice  be  pernicious,  yet  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not 
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measured  out  by  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  vice."  The  same  author  adds,  That  "  if  a 
man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperiectiony  it  may  often 
happen,  that  a  good  quality  wnid^  he  possesses  along 
with  it,  will  render  him  more  raisemUe  than  if  he  wcsrQ* 
completely  ricious." 

889.  AbsNraeting  even  from  dmd  ooii(nderfttioiis»  and 
supposing  a  character  as  perfect  as  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  admits  of,  various  mental  qualities,  wWch  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  moral  desert,  are  necessary 
to  ensure  happiness.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  consider,  how  much  oar  tranquillity  is  hi^ble  tpi 
be  affected,  ♦  *  * '  ; 

(1.)  By  our  temper. 

(2.)  By  our  imaginatioii. 
'  (3.)  By  our  opinions.  And, 

(4.)  By  our  habits.      '  • 

390.  In  all  these  respects,  the  mind  may  be  influenced, 
to  a  great  degree,  by  original  constitution,  or  by  early 
education  ;  and  when  this  influence  happens  to  be  un- 
favorable, it  is  not  to  be  corrected,  at  once^  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  Much,  hbweTer,'maf]r  undoubted- 
ly be  done,  in  such  instances,  by  our  own  pers^VeHirig 
efforts  ;  and  therefoire  the  particulars  no^  enumeratfkl  ^ 
deserve  our  attention,  not  only  from  theit*  coftneidoil 
with  the  speculative  question,  concerning  the  essentials 
of  happiness,  but  on  account  of  the  practical  conclU' 
sions  to  which  the  consideration  of  them  may  lead;^ 

h^mnceof  ihelTemperm  Happmess.  ^'  '  ^ 

391.  The  word  temper^  which  has  various  significar 
tions  in  our  language*  is  here  used  to  express  theiiabitr 
ual  state  of  the  mmd  in  point  of  Iras^bihty. 

392.  The  connexion  between  this  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  individual  and  his  private  nappiaesa,  ia  obyi- 
ous  from  what  was  formerly  observed  concerning  the 
pain  and  disquiet  accompanying  all  the  malevolent  atruc- 
tions.  (§  152.)  By  examining  the  causes  of  these,  we 
may  perhaps  obtain  some  useful  bints  fo^^their^due  reg- 
ulation. .   '  1 . 
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893.  Resentment  was  distinguished,  140.)  iato  In- 
stinctive and  Deliberate ;  the  latter  of  which,  it  was  ob- 
served (§  150.^  has  always  a  reference  to  the  motives  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed,  aad  implies  a 
sense  of  justice,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

394.  In  some  men  the  animal  or  instinctive  impulse  is 
stronger  than  in  others*  Where  this  is  tke  caae^  or 
where  proper  cue  has  not  been  tahea^ia  early  educft* 
tion  to  bring  it  under  restrainty  a  quick  or  irascible  tem- 
per is  the  necessary  consequence.  It  is  a  fault  frequent- 
ly observable  in  affectionate  and  generous  characters  ; 
and  impairs  their  happiness,  not  so  much  by  the  effects 
it  produces  on  their  minds,  as  by  the  eventual  misfor- 
tunes to  which  it  exposes  them. 

395.  When  the  animal  resentment  does  not  immedi- 
ately subside,  it  must  be  supported  by  an  opinion  of  bad 
intention  in  its  object :  and  consequently^  when  this 
happens  to  an  nidividualy  ao  habitually,  aa  to  be:charac- 
teristical  of  his  temper,  it  indicates  a  disposition,  on  his 
part,  to  put  unfavorable  constructions  on  the  actions  of 
others.  In  some  instances,  this  may  proceed  from  a  set- 
tled conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  mankind  ;  but, 
in  general,  it  originates  in  self-dissatisfaction,  occasioned 
by  the  consciousness  of  vice  or  folly  ;  which  leads  the 
person  who  feels  it,  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  him* 
aelf»  by  referring  the  causes  of  his  ill-humor  to  the  ima- 
^mary  faults  of  nis  neighbours. 

396.  For  curing  these  mental  disorders,  nothing  is  so 
effectual,  as  the  cultivation  of  that  candor,  with  respect 
to  the  motives  of  others,  which  results  from  habits  of 
attention  to  our  own  infirmities,  and  of  reflection,  in  our 
cooler  moments,  on  the  numerous  circumstances,  which, 
independently  of  any  criminal  intention,  produce  the  tsp" 
pearance  of  vice,*  in  human  conduct j  (§  339*) 

897i  By  suppressing,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  peerislmess,  or' of  Yiolence,  itrafeh  i«ay  be 
done  to  produce  a  gradual  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
mind ;  and  to  render  us  not  only  more  agreeable  to  oth- 
ers, but  more  happy  in  ourselves.  So  intimate  is  the 
connexion  between  mind  and  body,  that  the  mere  imita- 
tion of  any  strong  expression  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
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the  corresponding  passion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
suppression  of  the  external  sign  has  a  tendency  to  com- 
pose the  passion  which  it  indicates. 

398.  The  influence  of  the  temper  on  happiness  is 
much  increased  by  another  circumstance;  That  the 
same  causes  which  alienate  our  hearts  from  our  feilow- 
ereatores,  are  apt  to  suggest  unfaTorable  Tiews  of  the 
course  of  human  affairs  ;  and  iead>  by  an  easy  transition 
to  a  desponding  scepticism. 

399.  As  the  temper,  has,  in  these  instances,  an  influ- 
ence on  the  opinions  ;  so  the  views  we  form  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  universe,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  man,  have  a  reciprocal  influ- 
ence on*  the  tenq>er«  The  beiief  of  over-ruling  wisdom 
and  goodness  communicates  the  most  heart-fek  of  all 
satisfactions  ;  and  the  idea  of  prerailing  order  and  hap- 
piness, has  an  habitual  eff*ect  in  composing  the  discord- 
ant affections  ;  similar  to  what  we  experience,  when  in 
some  retired  and  tranquil  scene,  we  enjoy  the  sweet  se« 
renity  of  a  summer  evening* 

r 

Il^mficeof  the  ImaginaJtkm  m. 

400.  One  of  the  principal  etiacts  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  to  accustom  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
objects  of  our  present  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at 
pleasure,  on  the  past,  the  ahsMt,  and  the  future.  How 
much  it  must  enlarge,  in  this  way,  the  sphere  of  our  en- 
joyment or  suffering,  is  obvious  ;  for  (not  to  mention  the 
recollection  of  the  past)  all  that  part  of  our  happiness 
or  misery,  which  arises  from  our  hopes  or  our  fears>  de- 
rives its  eidstence  entirely  from  the  pow^  oi  Imagina- 
tion. 

401^  In  some  men,  indeed,  imaginatioii  produces  lib- 
tie  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  ;  its  exercise  being 
limited,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  anticipation  or  recol- 
lection of  sensual  gratiflcations. 

402.  To  others  it  is  an  instrument  of  exquisite  dis- 
tress ; — where  the  mind,  for  instance,  has  been  early 
depressed  with  scepticism,  or  alarmed  with  the  terrors 
ol  superstition* 
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403.  To  those  whose  education  has  been  fortunately 
coiulucted,  it  opens  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight  5 
presenting  continually  to  their  thoughts  the  fairest  views 
ol  mankind  and  oi  Providence  ;  and,  under  the  deepest 
gloom  of  adveroe  ibrtuike,  gilding  the  prospects  oi  iutu- 

404*  The  liveliness  of  the  pictures  which  inmgination 
exhibits,  depends  probably,  in  part,  en  original  conatitu- 
tion ;  but  much  more  on  me  care  with  which  this  faculty 

has  been  cultivated  in  our  tender  years.  The  complex- 
ion of  these  pictures,  in  point  of  gaiety  or  sadness,  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  the  associations  which  our  first 
habits  have  led  us  to  form. 

405.  Even  on  those  men  whose  ipiaginations  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  cultivation,  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion is  great ;  and  enters'  moi^  .or.less  into  every  esti- 
mate they  form  of  the  value  of  external  objects.  Much 
may  be  done  by  a  wise  education  to  render  this  part  of 
our  constitution  subservient  to  our  happiness,  (§  59.) 

406.  Where  the  mind  has  been  hurt  by  early  impres- 
sions, they  are  not  to  be  corrected  wholly  by  Reasoning. 
More  is  to  be  expected  from  the  opposite  associations, 
w^hich  may  be  gradually  formed  by  a  new  course  of 
studies  and  of  occupations,  or  by  a  complete  change  of 
scenes,  of  habits,  and  of  socie^. 

Influenee  of  Opmions  on  Happiness. 

407.  By  Opinions  are  here  meant,  not  merely  specu- 
lative conclusions  to  which  we  have  given  our  assent,  but 

convictions  which  have  taken  root  in  the  mind,  and 
have  an  habitual  influence  on  the  conduct 

408.  Of  these  opinions  a  very  great  and  important 
part  are,  in  the  case  oi  ail  mankind,  interwoven  by  edu- 
cation with  their  first  habits  of  thinking  ;  or  are  insensi- 
bly imbibed  from  the  manners  of  the  times. 

409.  Where  such  opinions  are  erroneous,  they  may 
ofken  be  corrected,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  perseveiv 
ing  efforts  of  a  reflecting  and  a  vigorous  mind  ;  but  as 
the  number  of  minds,  capable  of  reflection,  is  compara- 
tively small ;  it  becomes  a  duty  on  all  who  have  them- 
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selves  experienced  the  happy  effects  of  juster  and  more 
elevated  principles,  to  impart,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the 
same  blessing  to  oU:iers.— The  subject  is  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  treatise  of  which  the  plan 
excludes  all  attempts  at  illustration;  but  the  reader  will 
find  it  discussed  at  great  length,  in  a  very  valuable  sec- 
tkm  of  l>r«  Feiguson'a  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science** 

Influence  of  Habits  m  Happiness. 

410.  The  effect  of  Habit  in  reconciling  our  minds  to 

the  inconveniencies  of  our  situation,  was  formerly  re- 
marked (§  292.)  :  and  an  argument  was  drawn  from  it 
in  proof  of  the  goodness  of  our  Creator,  who,  beside 
making  so  rich  a  provision  of  objects  suited  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  has  thus  bestowed  on.  us  a  power 
,  of  accommodation  to  external  circumstances,  which 
these  principles  teach  us  to  avoid. 
.  411.  This  tendency,  however,  of  the  mind  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  objects  with  which  it  is  familiarly  conversant, 
may,  in  some  instances,  not  only  be  a  source  of  occa- 
sional suffering,  but  may  disqualify  us  for  reUshing  the 
best  enjoyments  which  human  life  affords.  The  habits 
contracted  during  infancy  and  childhood  are  so  much 
more  inveterate  than  those  of  our  matijurer  years,  that 
they  have  been  justly  said  to  constitute  a  second  nature ; 
and  if,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  formed  amidst  cir* 
comstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  they  leave 
us  no  securily  for  our  happiness,  but  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune. 

412.  To  habituate  the  minds  of  children  to  those  oc- 
cupations and  enjoyments  alone,  which  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  an  individual,  at  all  times,  to  command,  is  the  most 
solid  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  their  future  tranquil-  . 
Uty.  These,  too,  are  the  occupations  and  enjoyments, 
wmch  afford  the  most  genuine  and  substantial  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  if  education  were  judiciously  employed  to 
second,  in  this  respect,  the  recommendations  of  nature, 


*  Part  11.  chap.  i.  Md.  8. 

VOL,  ill.  62 
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they  might  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  borrowed 
charms,  which  the  vanities  of  the  world  derive  irom  cas- 
ual associations. 

413.  Widi  respect  to  pursuits  which  depend*  ki  4bb 
'first  instance*  on  our  own  choice*  it  is  of  ttie  last  conse*- 
quence  for  us  to  keep  constantly  in  r^w*  how  mud^  ^ 
^he  happing  of  mankind  arises  from  habit ;  and,  In  '^ht 
formation  of  our  plans,  to  disregard  those  prepossessions 
and  prejudices  which  so  often  warp  the  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  "  Choose  that  course  of  action,"  says 
i^y  thagoras,  which  is  best*  and  custom  will  soon  render 
it  the  most  agreeable." 


• 

414.  The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  essentials  of  happiness ; — ^tfae  circunmtances 

which  constitute  the  general  state  or  habit  of  mind,  that 
is  necessary  to  lay  a  ground-work  for  every  other  enjoy- 
ment. 

415.  This  foundation  being  supposed,  the  sutn  of  hap- 

Siness  eoyjo^ed  hy  an  individual  will  be  proportioned  to 
le  degree  m  which  he. is  ^ble  to  secure  all  the  tsMous 
pleasures  belonging  to  our  pature.        . ,   ,  ^  . 
.   416^  lliese  measures  may  be  iefeired' 'to 
ing  heads. 

(I.)  The  pleasures  of  Activity.  , 
[    (2.)  The  pleasures  of  Sense. 

(3.)  The  pleasures  of  Imagination, 

(4.)  The  pleasures  of  the  Understanding. 

(5.)  The  pleasures  of  the  Heart 

417.  Ap  examination  and  comparison  of  these  ^^Ui^ei^- 
ent  classes  of  our  enjoyments  is  necessary,  eVen'  Q4;  tihe 
Stpicai(  ^rinciples^  to  compilete  , the  inqui^  concmiii]|f 
liappiness ;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  w 
the  different  objects  of  choice  and  rejection. 

418.  Such  an  examination^  however,  would  lead  inio 
details  inconsistent  with  the  plan,  and  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign, of  these  Outlines.  To  those  who  cbpos^  to^rose- 
cute  the  subject,  it  opens  a  field  of  'Specifdatibh^quafiy 
curious  and  usefiil*  and  much  Ij^ss  exhausted  ^y  moralists 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  impoi;fcaiice.. 
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419.  The  practical  conclusion  resulting  from  the  in- 
qnuyis,  That  the  wiseat  pl^  of  economy,  with  respect 
to  our  pleasures^  is  not  merely  compatible  with  a  strict 
observance  of  the  roles  of  morality,  but  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  comprehended  in  these  rules  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  happiness,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  our  na- 
ture, consists  in  doing  our  duty,  with  as  httle  sohcitude 
about  the  event,  as  in  consistent  with  the  weakness  of 
humanity. 

420.  It  may  be  useful,  once  more,  to  remark,  (§  1 67* 
(3.)  before  leaving  the  Bufaject,  that  notwithstanding 
mese  happy  effects  of  a  Turtuous  life,  the  prineiple  of 
Duty  and  the  desire  of  Happiness  are  radkmiy  dfstbct 

from  ^ach  other.  The  peace  of  mind,  indeed,  which  is 
the  immediate  reward  of  good  actions,  and  the  sense  of 
merit  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  create,  inde- 
pendently of  experience,  a  very  strong;  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  connexion  between  Happiness  and  Virtue  : 
but  the  facts  in  human  Me,  which  justify  this  conelusfon^ 
are  not  obvious  to  careless. spectators  ;  nor  would  phi^ 
losophers,  in  every  age,  iiate  agreed  so  unanimousfy  in 
i^k)p6Dg  it,  if  they  had  not  been  led  to  truth,  by  a 
shorter  and  more  direct  process,  than  an  examination  of 
the  remote  consequences  of  vii  tuuus  and  of  vicious  con- 
duct. 

421.  To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
desire  of  happiness  were  the  sole,  or  even  the  ruling 
principle  of  action,  in  a  good  man,  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  frustrate  ifts  own  object,  by  filling  his  mind  with  anx** 
ibus  cohjectufes  about  futurity,  and  with  perplexing  cal- 
cfulatimi^  of  the  various  chances  of  gooa  and  ev3L 
Whereas  he,  whose  ruling  prineiple  of  action  is  a  sense 
of  duty,  conducts  himself  in  the  business  of  life  with 
boldness,  consistency,  and  dignity,  and  finds  himself  re- 
warded by  that  happiness,  which  so  often  eludes  the 
pursuit  of  those  who  exert  ^very  iaculty  of  the  mii^  in 

drderto  attain  it.'  '  * 

» I    • '  f «    *    '    ,  •  • 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  General  Definition  of  Virtue. 

422.  The  various  duties  which  have  now  been  con- 
sidered, all  agree  with  each  other  in  one  common  quali- 
ty, that  of  being  obligatory  on  rational  and  voluntary 
agents  ;  and  they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  same  authori- 
ty ; — the  authority  of  conscience.  These  duties,  there- 
fore>  are  but  different  articles  of  cuie  law»  which  is  prop* 
eriy  expressed  by  the  word  mrtue. 

4S3.  When  diis.  word  is  applied  to  the  character  of  an 
individiia],  it  denotes  a  Habit  of  IGnd,  as  distinguished 
from  occasional  acts  of  duty.  It  was  formerly  said 
(§  156.)  that  the  characters  of  men  receive  their  de- 
nominations of  Covetous,  Voluptuous,  Ambitious,  &c* 
from  the  particular  active  principle  which  prevailingly 
influences  the  conduct*  A  man,  accordingly,  whose 
ruling  or  habitual  principle  of  action  iaa  sense  of  Duty^ 
or  a  regard  to  what  is  Right,  may  be  properly  denomi- 
nated Virtuous*  AgreeaUy  to  this  view  of  the  subjectp 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans  defined  Virtue  to  be,  tlis  tov 
SiovTos  ; — the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  and  the  most  unexceptionable,  per- 
haps, which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philoso* 
phy. 

424.  These  observations  lead  to  an.  explanation  of 
what  has  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  paradox  in  the 
Ethical  doctrines  of  Aristode ;  That  where  there  is 
Self-denial  there  is  no  Virtue.*  That  the  merit  par* 
ticular  actions  isiiocreased  by  the  self«-denial  with  which  ' 
they  are  accompanied,  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  it  is  on- 
ly when  we  are  learning  the  practice  of  our  duties,  that 
this  self-denial  is  exercised,  (for  the  practice  of  morality, 
as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  is  faciUtated  by  repeated 
acts ;)  andy  therefore,  if  the  word  virt^e  be  en4>loyed 
to  express  that  habit  of  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  a  good  man  to  confirm  ;  it  will  follow*  that  in 
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proportioii  as  he  approaches  to  it»  his  efforts  of  self-de- 
nid  must  dimiiush ;  and  that  all  oecaston  for  them  would 
ceaset  if  his  wd  were  completely  attained. 

BECTION  V* 

Of  an  JmbiguUy  m  ike  words  Right  and  Wrongs  Virtlte 

and  Vkt. 

425.  Ths  epithets  Right  and  Wfongi  l^rtaons  and 
l^ioQs,  are  applied  sometimes  to-  external  actions^  and 

sometimes  to  the  intentions  of  the  agent.  A  similar 
ambiguity  may  be  remarked  in  the  corresponding  words 
in  other  languages. 

426.  The  distinction  made  by  some  moralists,  be- 
tween Absolute  and  Relative  Rectitude,  was  introduced, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  confosion  of  ideas,  which  this 
ambiguity  has  a  tendelicy  to  pnxtuce  ;  ami  it  is  a  dis* 
tinction  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  merit  a  particufaur 
iDastratibn  in  a  system  of  Ethics. 

427.  An  action  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  right, 
when  it  is  in  every  respect  suitable  to  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  agent  is  placed  :  or  in  other  words, 
when  it  is  such,  as  with  perfectly  good  intentions,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  and  weU-iaiormed  un« 
derstanding,  he  would  hare  performed, 

428w  An  action  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  right, 
when  the  intentions  of  the  agent  arf^sincerely  good  ; — 
whether  Ms  conduct  be  suitsuble  to  his  eircunstances  or 
not* 

429.  According  to  these  definitions,  an  action  may  be 
right,  in  one  sense  ;  and  wrong  in  another  : — An  ambi- 
guity in  language,  which  how  obvious  soever,  has  not 
always  been  attended  to  by  the  writers  on  morals. 

430,  It  is  the  relative  rectitude  ctf  an  .  ^action  which 
detennines  the  moral  desert  of  the  agent :  but  itia  its 
absolute  rectitude  wUeh  determmea  its  utility  to  his 
irorkBjr  intetests,  and  to  the  welftre  of  society.  And  it 
is  only  so  far  as  relative  and  absolute  rectitude  coincide, 
that  utility  can  be  affirmed  to  be  a  quality  of  virtue. 

43L  A  strong  sense  of  duty  will  indeed  induce  us  to 
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avail  ourselves  of  all  the  talents  we  possess,  and  of  all. 
the  information  within  our  reach,  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  absolute  rectitude.  And,  if  we  fail  ia  doing  so, 
our  negligence  is  criminaL  But  still,  in  every  particular  . 
instance,  our  duty  consists  in  doing  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  right  at  the  time ;  andif,  while  we  foUow  this  role, 
we  sbpuld  incur  any  bjame,  ^ur  deiperit  doeai  not  aris<^ 
from  acting  according  to  an  erroneous  judgment,  but  from 
our  previous  misemployment  of  the  means  we  possessed, 
for  correcting  the  errors  to  which  our  judgment  is  liable. 

432.  A  distinction  similar  to  that  now  made  between 
absolute  and  relative  r^titud^,  was  expressed  amaj[^ 
the  <3reeks  by  tte  wqrdp .  atfM^jp^  a^d  xtfjdf^^^i/mi 
among  the  Romans  by  the  phrases  Offidum  medium 
C^um^^r/^fltoni';  ^uuliiioang  t^e  Slctioplffi/^  by  4^f2^ 
Qi  Mslerial  and  Formal  Virtue. 

433.  From  these  principles  it  follows,  That  actions, 
although  materially  right,  aie  not  meritorious  with  re- 
spect to  the  agent,  unless  performed  from  a  sense  of 
duty.    This  sense  necessarily  accorapanieiS.^y^jf^ti^ili 

wh^b  is>«A  objei^t  ^  moj^  j^ppffoji)^^^ 

SECTION  VL 

^       • . , 

Of  the  Office  and  Use  of  Reason  in  the  JPracHce  of  Mo- 

ralittf. 

434.  It  was  observed  (§431.)  that  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  while  it  leads  us  to  cultivate  with  care  our  good 
dispositionSy  will  induce  us  to  av^  ourselves  of  all  the 
means  in  our  powei  fi>r  the  wise,  re^lfition  of  our  exter- 
bU  condyct».  .  The.  oceaskms  on  wjbieb  it  is  nf^ssary  for 
u^^employ  ouT'Deason  in  ibis.way^  are  chiefly  the 
three  following.       :  •  • 

(1.)  When  we  have  ground  fdr  suspecting,  that  our 
moral  judgments  and  feelings  may  have  beeflii,)vaiped 
and  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  education. 
I  Wiien  there  ^peara  to  ;be-w^  interference  h^ 
lateM' jdiffemnt  4liitieb«  so  .as  to  n^er.  it;doubtful  m 
what  'ike  exact  propriety  ^  oondiicA  eoitfi^ts.  To  >this 
hfead  majl'be  re&nred  Hhooe  ca0e3.iQ.>wW^t|i9.rigl^ts  of 
different  parties  are  concerned. 
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(3.)  When  the  ends  at  which  our  duty  prompts  us  to 
lum,  are  to  be  accompUshed  by  means  which  require 
choice  and  deUberation. 

435.  It  is  owing  to  the  last  of  these  considerations, 

that  the  study  of  happiness,  both  private  and  pubhc,  be- 
comes an  important  part  of  the  science  of  Ethics.  In- 
deed without  this  study,  the  best  dispositions  of  the 
heart,  whether  relating  to  ourselves  or  to  others*  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  useless. 

436.  The  subject  of  happiness,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Individual,  has  been  already  considered.  The  great  ex- 
tent and  difficulty  of  those  mquiries,  which  have  for 
their  object  to  ascertsdn  what  constitutes  the  happiness 
of  a  Community,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be  most  ef- 
fectually promoted,  make  it  necessary  to  separate  them 
from  the  other  questions  of  Ethics,  and  to  form  them 
into  a  distinct  branch  of  the  science, 

437.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  respect  alone,  that 
Politics  is  connected  with  the  other  branches  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  The  provisions  which  nature  has  made  for 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  species,  all 
suppose  the  existence  of  the  political  union  :  And  the 
particular  form,  which  this  union  happens,  in  the  case  of 
any  community,  to  assume,  determines  many  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  many  of  those  opinions  and  habits  which 
affect  the  happiness  of  private  life. 
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PART  ni. 

OF  MAM  UOMSiDEKED  AS  TH£  MEMBER  OF  A  POLITICAL  BUDX.* 

SECTION  1. 
OJ  the  Bktcny  of  PolUkal  Society. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Principles  in  Human  Natare»  and  of  the  Cir* 
cumstances  in  the  Condition  of  Mankind^  which  lay  the 
Foundation  of  the  Political  Union. 

ARTIGUe  II. 

Of  the  Principles  in  Human  Nature,  and  of  the  Cir- 
cumstances in  the  Condition  of  Mankind,  which  lay  the 
Foundation  of  the  Progress  of  Society. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Arts. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scienceti. 

ARTICI-E  v. 

Of  the  Ori^n  and  Progress  of  Commerce. 

ARTICLE  VL 

Of  the  History  of  Property. 

— ■ 

*  Sec  Preface. 

VOL.  III.  63 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Government,  and  of 
the  History  of  Rank  and  Subordination. 

ARTICLE  VUL 

Of  Diversities  m  the  TTistory  of  the  Species,  arising 
Jrom  the  influence  of  Climate  and  Situation. 


SECTION  il. 
Of  the  General  Frincipks  oj  LegUkUim. 

CHAPTER  I. 

0/  PoHtical  Economy* 

ARTICLE  L 

Of  Populalioa. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  National  Wealth. 

1.  Of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  among  the  body  of 

the  People, — and  of  Regulations  Respecting  the  Poor. 

2.  Of  the  Revenue  of  the  Sovereign. 

ARTICLE  Hi. 

Of  the  Coincidence  of  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
of  Expediency,  in  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  on 

the  subject  of  Political  Economy. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  Instruction  of  the  lower  Orders  ;  and  of  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Of  the  different  Form  of  Government. 

ARTICLE  L 

Of.  the  Legislatiye^  Judicial,  and  Executive  Powers. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Of  the  simple  Forms  of  Government  according  to  the 
definitions  of  speculative  Politicians ;  and  of  the  Uses 
to  which  this  theoretical  view  of  the  subject  is  subservi- 
ent, in  the  exammation  of  actual  Constitutions. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Oi  iVXia;ed  Governments. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  English  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  Duties  arising  from  the  Political  Union.  ' 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Of  the  political  relations  of  different  States  to  each 
other  ;  and  of  the  Laws  of  Morality  as  applicable  to 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  vu. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Forms  of  Government  on  Na- 
tional Manners  ;  and  of  the  Connexion  between  just 
Views  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind. 
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